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The Roman bhiftory, from the death of M. 
Aurelius, to the death of Alexander, 
when the empire was firſt transferred 
without the conſent of the ſenate. 
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C that was born in his Commo- 


father's reign, and the ſecond that ſucceeded his dus. 
father in the empire. He was born on the thirty-firit 
of Auguſt of the year 161, and raiſed to the empire 
on the ſeventeenth of March of the year 180. He is com- 
monly called L. Alius Aurelius Commodus, and ſometimes 
Commodus Antoninus. He was educated with great care by 
his father; but nevertheleſs proved one ofthe moſt lewd, cruel, 
and wicked, tyrants that ever diſgraced a throne ; which con 

firms in ſome degree the opinion of thoſe, who believed him to 
be the ſon of a famous gladiator, with whom. his mother 
Fauſtina was ſaid to have had a criminal converſations. He 
gave, when only twelve years old, a remarkable inſtance of his 


His eruel;y 


cruelty at Centumcelle, now Civita Vecchia; where finding 


the water in which he bathed ſomewhat too warm, he com- 
manded the perſon who attended the bath to be thrown into 
the furnace ; nor was he ſatisfied, till thoſe who were about 
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him pretended to have put his otder in execution e. After his 
ſucceſſion to the empire, he equalled, if he did not ſucceed, in 
e Caligula, Domitian, and Nero himſelf, playing, we 
may ſay, with the blood of his ſubjects and fellow-creatures, 
of whom he cauſed great numbers to be racked and butchered 
in his preſence, merely for his diverſion. The antients relate 
ſevera] inſtances of his cruelty, very odd, and monſtrous : he 
cauſed one to be thrown to the wild beaſls, for reading the life of 
Caligula written by Suetonius, becuuſe that tyrant and he bad been 
born on the ſame day t. Seeing one day a corpulent man paſs 
by, he immediately cut him aſunder, partly to try his ſtrength, 
in which he excelled all men, and partly out of curioſity, as 
he hunſelf owned, to fee his intrails drop out at once. He 
took pleaſure in cutting off the feet, and putting out the eyes, 
of ſuch as he met in his ramhles through the city, telling the 
former, after he had thus maimed them, by- way of raillery, 
that they now belonged to the nation of the Monopodii; and 
the latter, that they were now become Luſcimii, alluding to 
the words luſcinia, a nightingale, and Jufcus, one-eyed. Some 
he murdered, becauſe they were negligently dreſſed; others, 
becauſe they feemed trimmed with too much nicety. He pre- 
tend:d to great ſkill in ſurgery, eſpecially at letting blood; 
but ſometimes, inſtead of eafing by that means thoſe whom 
he viſited, or who were prevailed upon to recur to him, he 
cut off by way of diverſion, their ears or noſes. He aſſumed 
the name and habit of Hercules, appearing publicly in a lion's 
ſkin, with a huge club in his hand, and ordering ſeveral per- 
ſons, tho” not guilty of any crime, to be diſguiſed like mon- 
ſters, that, by knocking out their breans with his club, he 
might have a better claim to the name of the great deſtroyer 
of monſters. In ſhort, the ſhedding of blood ſeemed to be 
his chief diverſion®. As for his lewdneſs, the author of his 
life tells us, that even in his father's reign he turned the court 
into a brothel ; and, upon his death, he abandoned himſelf, 
without reſtraint or ſhame, to all manner of abominations, 
ſpending whole days and nights in public-houſes amongſt the 
meaneſt of the people, and in the company of gladiators, 
bun bons, common proftitutes, &:. He kept conftantly three 
hundred ccncubines; and the like number of catamites. He 
de hauched all his own fifters, and murdered one of them, by 
name Luce, after he had forced her to comply with his in- 
ceſtuous deſtres. But to give a detail of his infamous practi- 
ces and pollutions is beneath the dignity of an hiſtorian, and 
Wat we cannot help blaming in Suetonius and the auguſtine 
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write rs. He took great delight in ſhooting with the bow, His till in 
and gave innumerable proofs of his dexterity and ſkill in that archery. 
art, which we ſhould look upon as fabulous, were they not 
atteſted by all the antients. He excelled all men in ftrength, 
and is ſaid to have run an elephant thro* with his ſpear, and to 
have once killed in the amphitheatre a hundred lions, one af- 
ter another, and each of them at one blow. Forgetful of his He enters 
rank and dignity, he entered the lifts with the common gla- the lifts 
diators, having learnt with them in the common ſchool the . 
uſe of their weapons. He is fail to have fought in the public 1 1 
amphitheatre ſeven hundred and thirty-five times, and to have & : 
always come off conqueror; whence he often ſubſcribed him- 
ſelf in his letters, The congueror F a thouſand gladiators. He 
ſeemed to be more pleaſed with the applauſe of the populace 
on theſe occaſions, than any of. the antient Roman captains 
had ever been with a triumph. Imagining one day, that the 
people rather derided than applauded him, he ordered thein 
all to be maſſacred upon the ſpot, and the city to be ſet on fire; 
which barbarous ſentence had been put in execution, had not 
the captain of the prætorian guards with much-ado appeaſcd 
him. Having with his extravagancies ſoon drained and exhauſt- His ava- 
ed his exchequer, he betook himſelf to all manner of rapine ; rice. 
loaded the people with taxes; fold the governments of the 
provinces, and other employments ; exempted criminals from 
the puniſhments due to their crimes, upon their paying him a 
ſum of money, and allowed others to murder whomſoc er 
they pleaſed ; ſo that the city, and indeed the whole empire, 
was filled with blood and maſſacres, every one purchaſing of 
the emperor the liberty of murdering ſuch as he feared or 
hated d. But to proceed to the hiſtory of his reign according 
to the order of time. 

Commodus, a few days after his father's death, went to the 
camp, attended by all the chief officers; and there, afier a 
plauſible and popular ſpeech to the ſoldiers, preſented them 
with the uſual donative. He was for returning immediately 
to Rome, panting after the diverſions of the city; but Pompei- 
anus, who had married his fiſter, repreſenting to him, how 
dangerous and ſhameful a thing it would be for him, to return 
before he had ended the war, he was with much- ado prevailed 
upon to continue ſome time in Pannonia, where he is ſaid to 
have gained ſome advantages over the Quadi, which muſt 
have been very inconſiderable, ſince he did not on that ſcore 
take upon him the title of imperator. However, both the 
Quadi and Marcomanni, imagining that he was reſolved 
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to purſue the war, and finding themſelves no longer in a 
condition to make head againſt his vitorious troops, ſent em- 
baſſadors to him, with propoſals of an accommodation; which 
He con. be readily hearkened to, and granted them a peace upon 
cludes a the following terms: 1. That they ſhould not ſettle within 
peace with five miles of the Danube. 2. That they ſhould deliver up 
the Mar- their arms, and ſupply the Romans with a certain number of 
comanni, troops, when required. 3. That they ſhould aſſemble but 
Quadi, once a month, in one place oniy, and in the preſence of a Ro- 
Se. man centurion. And, 4. That they ſhould not make war 
upon the Jazyges, the Buri, or the Vandali, without the con- 
ſent of the people of Rome. On the other hand, Commodus 
promiſed to abandon, which he did accordingly, all the caſ- 
tles and fortreſſes which he held in their country, except ſuch 
as were within five miles of the Danube. With the other 
German nations, which his father had almoſt intirely reduced, 
he concluded a very diſhonourable peace; nay, of ſome he 
purchaſed it with very large ſums. Having thus rather aban- 
doned than ended the war, he haſtened back to Rome, where 
he was received with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy, and 
honoured with a triumph, with the ſurname of Pius, and 
with all the marks of diſtinction that had ever been conferred 
upon the moſt deſerving princes. Having viſited the capitol 
and other temples, and returned thanks to the ſenate, the 
people, and the ſoldiery, for their fidelity and attachment to 
him during his abſence, he was conducted by them to the pa- 
lace on the twenty ſecond of Ofober *. 
Tux following year, Commodus entered upon his third 
conſulſhip, having for his collegue one Birrus, or Burrhus, 
probably Antiſtius Rurrhus, who had married his ſiſter . On 
one medal of this, and on ſeveral of the following, year, Com- 
modus bears the title of Felix, the Happy; whence it is ma- 
nifeſt, that Lampridius, whom moſt modern antiquaries fol- 
low, was miſtaken when he wrote, that this title was not by 
the ſenate decreed to him till the death of Perennis, which 
happened five years after; that is, in the year 186 w. The 
next conſuls were Mamertinus and » during whoſe ad- 
miniſtration Commodus took the title of imperator for the fifth 
time, on account of ſome advantages zained by his lieutenants, 
Albinus and Niger, over the barbarians who dwelt beyond 
Dacia a. The above-mentioned conſuls were ſucceeded by 
Commedus, the fourth time conſul, and Fiforinus the ſecond 
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time. During their conſulſhip, the Caledonrans, having paſ- The Cale- 
ſed the wall which parted them from the Romans, committed donians 
dreadful devaſtations, and cut in pieces a Roman army, with invade the 
their gen-ral ; but were in the end sepuiſed with great ſlaugh- Roman 
ter, by Ulpius Marcellus, a man of a mean deſcent, but an 2 contend. 
excellent commander, and a ftrict obſerver of the military 0 "#7 
di cipline. Of this war the antients give us no particular ac- pag * 
count, but only tell us, that it proved very bloody; that the Marcellus. 
emperor, for tho great advantages gained by his lieutenant, 

took the title of imperator the ſixth time, with the ſurname of 
Britannicus ; and that Ulpius Marcellus, by bis gallant and 

prudent conduct, gained ſuch credit and reputation, that Com- 

modus, envying him the glory he had acquired, deſigned to 

put him tu death; but in the end ſpared him . This year 
Commedus, who had hitherto followed the advice of his fa- 

ther's friends and counſellors, began to deſpiſe them, thinking 

himſelf ſufficiently qualified to govern without ſo many tutors 

about him, as he expreſſed it. He therefore diſcharged them Commo- 
all, employing in their room either his debauched compani- dus 4% 
ons, or ſuch as were recommended to bim by them. Thus mifes hs 
Peſcennius Niger was preferred to the command of the armics ter 

in Syria, at the recommendation of the wieſtler Narciſſas; Friend and 
and many others were raiſed to great employments by counſellors. 


means of the emperor's freed-men, ſlaves, concubires, Sc. 


hoſe imperious and arrogant behaviour drew upon the young 


prince the hatred ard contempt of the ſenate ; which he be- 


ing well appriſed of, began in his turn to put to death under 
various pretences, ſome of the moſt eminent members of that 
illuſtrious body. His ſiſter Lucilla, ſeeing him abhorred, on 
account of his cruelties, by all the great men in Rome, form- 
ed a conſpiracy againſt him, with a deſign to place in his room 
a perſon whom the favoured, and was thought to love both 
above her brother and her huſband Pompeianus. She had the 
title of empreſs, and all the honours attending it, being thc 
widow of the empetor Lucius Verus ; but nevertheleſs was oh- 
liged to give place to Criſpina the wife of Commodus ; which 
her haughty ſpirit could not bear. She therefore drew into 

a conſpiracy Claudius Pompeianus, to whom ſhe had betroth- 272 _ 
ed her daughter, Quad atus, and many other ſenators of diſ- 2 Fe 
tinction. It was agree among the conſpirators, that they 6e Lu- 
ſhould fall upon the empe wle he was going to the amphi- cilla ard 
theatre through a narrow nd dark daſſage 5 and that Pom ot her s. 


A conſpi- 


peianus ſhould give him the 1 blow. Accordingly they aſ- 


laulted him in the appointed pl. ; but Pempeianus ſhe wing 


* Dio. I. Ixxii. p. 821. & in excerpt, Val. p. 723. 


him, 
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him, inſtead of ſtriking at once, the naked dagger, and cry- 

e ere ing out, This preſent the ſenate ſends you, the guards had 

il put to time to reſcue the emperor, and ſeize the conſpirators, who 

4450. were ſoon after put to death. Ihe emperor baniſhed his liſter 

to the iſland of Capreæ, where he afterwards ordered her to 

be privately murdered 1. Herodi anus tells us, that one 

Duinitianis was to give the firſt blow; and Ammianus, who 

tovilows him, adds, that Prinfianus actually wounded the 

. emperor, who, by the luis of blood, fainted away 4, But 

v. © nave chuſen to follow ſuch writers as lived neateſt to thoſe 

times. This ſame year the empreſs Criſpina was likewiſe 

conſined to the iſland of Capree, and there murdered, by the 

emperur's order, tor imitating him in his debaucheries “. 

Zed aas had a concubine, by name Marcia, and a favourite 

t;<c.man, named Eciectus. The latter the emperor created 

his chief chamberlain ; and the former, who was a woman of 

great beauty, he kept for his concubine, and diſtinguiſhed her 

with all the bonvucs that were peculiar to the empieſſes, ex- 

ccpt that of having lice or torches carried before her f. She 

is luppolcd to have been a great friend to the chriſtians ; and 

to her puwer at court, and authority with the emperor, is 

commonly aſcribed the profound tranquillity, which the 

church enjoyed in the midſt of fo many cruel executions *, 

One {.terus, or, as others call him, Sasterus, a native of 

Niese, and the emperor's favourite freed-man, was 

tlvuylit to have put him upon the wicked meaſures which he was 

Thecap- puiluing ; for be bore a great ſway with the prince. Where- 

i 1 49, io1c the Captains of the guards cauſed him to be murdered by 

ds, one Cleander, of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereattcr. The em- 

„ Bis peror exprelicd greater concern for his death, than he had 

done for the confpiracy formed againſt himſelf ; and being 

NX 3 - . 

IL way, Inturmed, that Taruntinus Paternus, once of the captains of 

arid tus guats, Was Privy to it, he removed him from his em- 

a Pivyaicii, unde; colour of creating him a ſenator, and a few 

daes alter Caiiſed him to be aſſaſſinated, with Selvius Julia- 

nus, to whoſe fon the daughter of Paternus had been be- 

trothed, pretending that they had both conſpired to depoſe 

lim, and ſcize the empire far themſelves a. Saluius Fulia- 

nut was granuſun to the famous civilian of that name under 

dera! Aran, and uncle to Didius Fulianus, who was after wards 

haus con- EMPEIUT. I've ſame year were falſiy accuſed of treaſon, con- 
der:ned and ; 

te ? Vid. Commod. p. 46. Henob. p. 474. Dio. p. 818. 

3 Ammian.].xxixz * Dio. ibid. © Herog. I. i. p. 486. 


© Vide Bakxow. ann. 112. Vit. Commod p. 47. Dio. p. 
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demned and executed, Velius Rufus, Egnatius Capite, and 
the two Quintilii, 3 and Condianus, who had been 

all conſuls. Sextus Condianus, the ſon of Maximus, who had 
keen conſul in the year 180, and was a young man of extra- 
ordinary parts, was condemned with his father and uncle; 
but eſcaped, at leaſt, for ſome time, by cauſing a report to be 
ſpredd, that he was dead; but many atteſting that he was ſtill 
alive, diligent ſearch was made after him. Many perſons, 
who had never ſeen him, wete accuſed of having — 
and concealed him in their houſes, and, upon that charge, ei- 
ther put to death or baniſhed. Of Sextus himſelf we find no 
farther mention in hiſtory, Emilius Functus and Attilius Seve- 
rus were both baniſhed in their conſulſhip, which they held, 
it ſeems, during the two laſt months of this vear, and with 
them many ſenators and knights of great diſtinction. Under Perennis, 
the ſucceeding conſuls, M. Eggins Merullus and Cn. Papirius the empe- 
lianus, was s accuſed of aſpiring at the empire, and put to rer fa. 
death the emperor's favourite miniſter Perennit. He was cap- rule. 
tain of the pret-rian guar s, an excellent commander, and, minifler 
according to Dion Caſſius, a man without reproach *. But fu 0 
Heradianus and Lampridius give him a quite different charac- . 
ter, and ſpeak of him as one who abuſed the great authority he 
had with the emperor, ſticking at no violence, murder, or 
injuſtice, to fill his own coffers, while Commedus was whoily 
intent upon his pleaſures and diverſions, in which he incou- 
r.zed him, that he might govern with an abſolute ſway ; which 
he did but for a ſhort while, as we ſhall ſee anon 7. This year 
Cammadus took the title of imperator the ſeventh time, probab- 
ly on account of ſome advantages gained by his lieutenants in 
Britain; for the diſturbances there were not ye: intirely 
quelled 2. The next conſuls were Cammodus the fifth time, %, gu 
and Acilius Glabrio the ſecond . This year, while Commer: fall ar- 
was aſſiſting at the Capitaline ſports, inſtituted by Domitiar: arath 4; 5 
in 86, a perſon in the habit of a Cynic philoſopher, appeared /rer'/: 
unexpectedly in the midſt of the theatre; and addreſſing reportcd. 
the emperor, told him aloud, That while he minded no- 
thing but his ple. ſures and diverſions, he was in danger 
of lofing both his life and the empire, by the wicked prac- | 
tices of Perennis and his children. Perennis cauſed the pre- 
tended Cynic to be immediately ſeized as a madman, who 
diſturbed the public ſports, and ſoon after ordered him to be 


„Dio. J. brxi. p. 819. Vit. Comm. p. 47. = D. 
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burnt alive ; which gave the emperor no ſmall jealouſy, Not 
long after, ſome ſoldiers arriving at Rome from 1llyricum, 
where the ſon of Perennis commanded, ſhewed to Commodus, 
in a private audience, ſome medals, on which was engraved 
the image of the ſon of Perennis, as if he had been already 
emperor ; which ſo alarmed the prince, that he commanded 
the traytor to be immediately put to death bd. Thus Herodian. 
: But Dien Caſſius and Lampridius relate his downfal in a quite 
different manner. According to them, the army in Britain, 
diſſatisfied, either becauſe he had puniſhed them with too 
great ſeverity on account of ſome ſedition, or becauſe he had 
removed ſeveral ſenators, and given their poſts in the army to 


Roman knights his creatures, ſent deputies to Rome, fifteen 5 
hundred; ſays Dion Caſſius, (which ſeems altogether incre- ; 
dible), to complain of him; and charge him with a deſign of y 
raiſing his ſon to the empire. They were backed by Cleander ? 
and the emperor's other freedmen, who could not brook the : 
arbitrary and haughty conduct of the favourite miniſter. Here- ö 
upon Commadus, naturally timorous, abandoned the traytor to { 


the rage of the provoked ſoldiery, who, after a thouſand 
His «wife Outrages, tore him in pieces. His wife, his ſiſter, and his 
ard chil- two ſons, underwent the ſame fate. To his eldeſt fon, who 3 
dren under- commanded the army in Iihricum, the emperor wrote an | 
o the ſame obliging letter, injoining him to come with all poſſible expe- 
fate. dition to Rome, to receive there new marks of the eſteem 
and affection he had for him and his father. As the young 
man was an intire ftranger to what had paſſed, and not yet in 
a condition to revolt openly, he readity complied with the 
invitation; but had no ſooner entered Italy, than he was cut 
in pieces by the ſoldiers who attended him, purſuant to the 
private orders they had received from Rome. The other 
Perennis is brother was probably killed at Rome with his father. Peren- 
Jucceeded nis was ſucceeded in the poſt of prime miniſter by Cleander ; 
oy Clean- for the emperor himſclf was ſo taken up with his pleaſures 
ger. and diverſions, that he could not beftow one minute on the 
affairs of the ſtate: he would not even be at the trouble of 
ſigning his diſpatches ; and in ſeveral letters to his friends all he 
wrote was, Vale, Farewel. Cleander was by birth a Phry- 
gian, and originally a ſtave, having been ſold as ſuch in Rome 
by auction, as were in thoſe days moft ſlaves. He belonged 
at firſt to MH. Aurelius, and afterwards to Commodus, who, 
favouring him above the reſt of his ſlaves, gave him leave to 
marry Demoſtracia, one of his concubines, brought up the 
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children he had by her in the palace, preſented him with his 


9 


liberty and appointed him his chamberlain. He is thought to /h] 
have procured the death of Perennis, that he might ingroſs hi, auto- 
all the power to himſelf ; which he eaſily compaſſed, and 7. 


abuſed his authority in a more flagrant manner than Perennis 
had ever done. By him all things were openly ſet to fale ; 
offices, provinces, public revenues, public juſtice, and the 
lives of men both innocent and guilty. Antiſtius Burrhus, 
who had married one of the emperor's ſiſters, took the liber- 
ty to acquaint the prince with the unaccountable conduct of 
his miniſter ; but that liberty coſt him his life, Cleander 
having charged him with aſpiring at the empire, and prevailed 
upon the emperor, whom he blindly controuled, to condemn 
him, and all thoſe who eſpouſed his cauſe, or attempted to 
defend him. Among theſe was Ebutianus captain of the 
guards, in whoſe room Cleander perſuaded the emperor to 
ſubſtitute himſelf, and two others, whom he named to him. 


Upon the death of Perennis, that employment had been given The cap- 
to one Niger, who held it only fix hours ; another enjoyed tains of 
it but five days, and ſeveral others not ſo long, the timorous % guards 
emperor changing the captains of his guards daily and hourly, ge 


Moſt of theſe officers loſt their lives with their employment, 
being accuſed of treaſon by Clzander, who courted, and at 
laſt obtained, that important poſt for himſelf 4. After the 
death of Perennis, the emperor pretended to be greatly con- 
cerned for many things that had been done during his admi- 
niſtration, in order to throw the whole odium upon him. 


He wrote an obliging letter to Pertinax, whom Perennis 


had baniſhed into Liguria, his native country, and kept 
there for the ſpace of three years, appointing him commander 


daily and 


of the troops in Britain, which had mutinied, and raiſed great The Ro- 
diſturbances in that iſland, neither the Roman ſoldiers, nor man /o/d;- 
the Britons, being able to brook the tyrannical government of ers in Bri- 
Commodus. Upon the arrival of Pertinax, the ſoldiers preſſed tain muting 


him to aſſume the ſovereignty ; but he, rejecting the offer 
with indignation, brought by degrees the mutinous ſoldiery 
to a ſenſe of their duty, and reſtored tranquility to the pro- 
vince, but not without great trouble and danger ; for one 
of the legions openly revolting, much blood was ſpilt, and 
Pertinax himſelf was left upon the ſpot for dead. As his ſe- 
verity drew upon him the hatred and ill- will of the ſoldiery, 
he deſired to be recalled ; but the emperor did not comply 
with his requeſt till three years after ®. This year Commedus 
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took the title of imperator for the eighth and laſt time, on 
account of the advantages, as is conjectured, which Clodius 
Albinus is ſaid to have gained about this time over the Fri- 

us ©. | 
The war UNDER the next conſuls, Criſpinus and Mlianus, a com- 
of the de mon ſoldier by name, Maternus, having fled from his colours, 
ferters un- and being joined by many others guilty of the ſame crime, 
der the con- grew in a ſhort time ſo powerful, the banditti locking to him 
a, of from all parts, that he over-ran and plundered great part of 
us. Gaul and Spain, ſtormed the ſtrongeſt cities, and ſtruck the 
emperor and people of Rome with ſuch terror, that troops 
were raiſed and armies diſpatched againſt him. Peſcennius 
Niger was ſent to make head againſt him in Gaul, where he 
became very intimate with Severus, who was then governor 
of the country of Lyons, and wrote a letter to the emperor, 
commending the prudent conduct and gallant behaviour of 
| Niger in purſuing the rebels and deſerters Il. Maternus, find- 
ing kimſelf reduced to great ſtraights by the brave Niger, 
divided his men into ſeveral ſmall bands, and marched pri- 
vately with them by different ways into Italy, having no- 
thing leſs in view than to murder the emperor, during the 
ſolemnity which was kept annually in honour of the mother 
of the and, upon his death, to ſeize the empire. 
They all arrived at Rome undiſcovered ; and ſome of his 
men had already mixed themſelves with the emperor's guards, 
ko i; When others of his own party betrayed him. He was imme- 
ſeized and diately ſeized and executed, and his death put an end to 
executed, the diſturbances, which ſome of his followers had begun to 
raiſe in other provinces . The ſame. year broke out the 
moſt dreadful plague, ſays Dion Caſſius, that had been known. 
It laſted two or three years, and raged with moſt violence 
in Rome, where it frequently carried off two thouſand perſons 
a day. The emperor to avoid the contagien, - retired to 
Laurentum, a city of Latium, on the ſea-ſide b. The fol- 
lowing year Fuſcianus and Salinus being both conſuls for the 
ſecond time, the emperor gave out, that he deſigned to paſs 
over into Africa; but having, under that pretence, exacted 
very conſiderable ſums, and even ſuffered the people to offer 
up vows for his ſafe return on the fifth of April, he ſpent the 
money in banquets and revels, and continued at Rome and in 
the neighbourhood '. About this time, Severus was tranſla- 
ted from the government of Pannenia to that of Sicily, 


whence he returned to Rome, to clear himſelf of a crime 
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with which he was charged, viz. of conſulting the aſtrolo- 
gers, as if he entertained thoughts of uſurping the ſovereign- 
ty. His cauſe was heard by the captains of the guards, _ OO 
collegues of Cleander ; and, as Commodus was hated, ſays _ : 
Spar tian, Severus was cleared, and his accuſer crucified k. This T. 
year great part of the capitol, a famous library, and ſeveral 
contiguous buildings, were utterly deſtroyed by lightning !. 

Euſebius ſays, it conſumed whole quarters of the city, and 

in them ſeveral libraries. At the ſame time, the city was 

afflicted with a dreadful famine, occaſioned, as ſome authors 

write, by Cleander, who having now nothing leſs in view 

than the ſovereignty, bought up under-hand all the corn, in 

order to raiſe the price of it, and gain the affections of the 

ſoldiery and people, by diſtributing it among them v. Other 

writers tell us , that Papirius Dionyſius, whoſe province it 

was to ſupply the city with proviſions, contributed towards 

the famine, in order to make the people riſe againſt Cleander. 
Be that as it will/the populace aſcribed all their calamities and Cleander 
misfortunes to the hated miniſter, who now began to act in 2, in an 
a more arbitrary manner than ever, putting to death and arbitrary 
pardoning, baniſhing and recalling from exile, whom he manner. 
pleaſed. Several manumitted flaves he created patricians, and 

gave them a place in the ſenate 3 others he made governors 

of provinces, and raiſed to the firſt employments. But his 

reign was ſhort-lived ; for the following year, in which Rome 

ſaw for the firſt, and indeed for the laſt, time, twenty-five con- 

ſuls, all named by Cleander and moſt of them his creatures, while 

the people were celebrating the Circenſian games, a troop 

of children, having at their head a young woman, of an ex- 
traordinary ſtature and a fierce aſpect, entering the circus, 

began to utter aloud many bitter invectives and dreadful 

curſes againſt Cleander; which being for ſome time anſwered 

by the people with other invectives and curſes, the whole 
multitude roſe all on a ſudden, flew in a tumultuous manner The people 
to the palace of Quintilius, in the neighbourhood of Rome, riſe againſt 
where the emperor was then reſiding with Cleander ; and, him. 
renewing there their curſes and imprecations, demanded the 
head of the perfidious wretch, by whom they had been ſo 
grievouſly and tyrannically oppreſſed. Hereupon Cleander The græto- 
ordered the prætorian cavalry to charge the multitude ; which rian borſe 
they did accordingly, driving them with great ilaughter into i uyor 
the city; but there the populace diſcharging ſhowers of ſtones, bm; but 
brick, and tiles, from the tops of the houſes and from the fig put bo 
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windows, and the city-guards, who hated Cleander, joining 
the multitude, the prætorian horſe were forced to give way, 
and fave themſelves by a diſorderly flight. The people pur- 
ſued them to the palace of Quintilius, where the emperor was 
paſting his time in the company of ſome lewd women, utterly 
unappriſed of the tumult, Cleander having forbidden thoſe 
who were about him to acquaint him with it. However, 
Marcia, his favourite concubine, thought- it incumbent upon 
her to inform him of what had paſſed ; and his ſiſter Fadilla 
entering his ent in a great fright, and with her hair 
diſhevelled, cried out to him aloud, That all was loſt, un- 
leſs he abandoned Cleander to the fury of the incenſed popu- 
The empe- lace, Hereupon the emperor, ſtruck with terror and amaze- 
yor cauſes ment, ſent for Cleander, and having cauſed his head to be 
bis head to ſtruck off that inſtant, ſent it to the people; the ſight of 
be firuck hich put an end to the combat, which ſtill continued with 
ef. great laughter. His head and body were by the incenſed po- 
pulace inſulted in a moſt outrageous manner. His wife, his 
children, and moſt of his creatures, were at the ſame time 
maſſacred, and their bodies firſt dragged through the ſtreets, 
and then thrown into the common ſewer ®. Lampridius tells 
us, that the people were chiefly provoked againſt him, for 
having cauſed Arrius Antoninus to be falſly accuſed of treaſon, 
and put to death, becauſe he had, while proconſul of Aſia, 
condemned one of his creatures, by name Attalus o. Fulia- 
nus and Regillus were appointed captains of the guards in the 
room of Cleander and his collegues; but the emperor cauſed 
them both to be ſoon after put to death, though he had ever 
ſhewn a particular kindneſs and affection for Fulianus, whom 
he uſed to ſtyle his father ?. About the cloſe of this year, 
Pertinax was, at his own requeſt, recalled from Britain, and 
charged with the care of ſupplying the city with proviſions, 
in the room of Papirius Dionyſius, who was likewiſe put to 
death, with all thoſe who had any-ways contributed to the 
raiſing of the price of corn, | 8 
ITE following year, Commodus entered upon his ſixth 
conſulſhip, having Petronius Septimianus for his collegue. 
The ſeveral conſpiracies, which had been formed againſt him- 
ſelf and his miniſters, filling him with jealouſies and ſuſpicions, 
he abandoned himſelf without controul to bloodſhed and 
Commo- ters He put to death, beſides many others mentioned by 
dus caaſe; Spartian and other writers, Petronius Mamertinus, who had 
many illuſ- | | 
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married one of his fiſters; his ſon Antoninus; Annia Fauſtina, 
couſin-german to M. Aurelius; Sulpicius Craſſus, proconſul 
of Afia, and fix cenſulars on one day. He cauſed all thoſe 
who were any-ways related to Avidins Caſſius, of whom we 
have ſpoken above, to be burnt alive. Among the multi- 
tudes of all ranks and conditions, who were doomed to be 
inhumanly maſſacred this year, Dion Caſſius gives us a par- 
ticular account of the death of one Fultus Alexander, a native 
of Emeſa in Syria; who being informed, that the emperor had 
ſent thither a centurion with a band of ſoldiers to murder him, 
ſurpriſed them in the night, and killed them all to a man, 
with ſeveral others, whom he ſuſpected to be his enemies. 
Having thus filled the city with ſlaughter, he retired on horſe- 
back, with a deſign to take refuge among the barbarians ; 
and would have made his eſcape, had he not been retarded 
by a friend of his, who could not keep up with him, and 
whom he could not find in his heart to leave behind him. Be- 
ing therefore overtaken by thoſe who purſued him, he firſt 
killed his friend, that he might not fall into their hands, and 
afterwards himſelf 1. This year Severus, who had been one 
of the twenty-five conſuls of the preceding year, was appoint- 
ed commander of the troops in /!lyricum, and Pertinax was 
ſent into Africa with the character of proconſul. The fol- The 
lowing year, Apronianus and Bradua being conſuls, a fire of Peace 
broke out in the night-time, in the celebrated temple of Peace, conſumed 
preceded, and, as ſome writers ſuppoſe, produced by a ſmall & fre. 
earthquake; for no thunder was heard. Dion Caſſius writes, 
that it began in the adjoining houſes. Be that as it will, the 
temple, with all the buildings round it, was reduced to aſhes. 
That magnificent ſtructure had been raiſed by Jeſpaſian, after 
the deſtruction of Feruſalem, and inriched with all the ſpoils 
and ornaments of the temple of the Jews. The antients 
ſpeak of it as one of the moſt ſtately buildings in Rome. 
There men of learning uſed to hold their afſemblies, and lodge 
their writings, as many others did their jewels, and whatever 
elſe they had of great value, It was likewiſe made uſe of as a 
kind of magazine, for the ſpices that were brought by the Ro- 
| man merchants out of Egypt and Arabia; fo that many rich 
þ perſons were at once reduced to beggary, all their valuable 
1 effects and treaſures being conſumed, in one night, with the 
f temple f. Galen complains, that many of his books were loft 
by this misfortune . The fire ſpread with great violence to 
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And the other quarters of the city, and conſumed a great number of 


temple of 
Veſta, 


ſtately edifices; among the reſt, the temple of Vea. The 
veſtals fled to the palace with the ſtatue of Pallas, which 


_ many was ſuppoſed to have been brought from Troy, and had ne- 


of 
buildings. 


ver before been expoſed to public view ; but the flames 
ſeized the palace itſelf, and reduced great part of it to aſhes, 
before their rage could be ſtaid. However, the public papers 
and regiſters were with much-ado preſerved. The confla- 
gration laſted ſeveral days, in ſpite of the utmoſt endeavours 


of the people, the ſoldiery, and the emperor himſelf, who, 


returning on that occaſion from the country, expoſed his own 
perſon, in order to encourage others to exert themſelves by 
his example. It ceaſed at length of itſelf, or was extinguiſhed 
by a ſudden and violent rain, which they all looked upon as 
ſent by the gods». This year, Pertinax was preferred from 
the government of Africa to that of Rome, and Didius Ju- 
lianus ſent to govern Africa in his room. The next conſuls 
were Coammoedus, the ſeventh time, and Helvidius Pertinax, 
the ſecond. This year, the Roman troops were deſeated by 
the Saracens, whom we find now mentioned for the firſt 
time in hiſtory . Commodus being told, that Severus, who 
commanded in 1llyricum, and Nonius Murcus, who had the 
command of ſome other army, aſpired at the empire, ap- 
pointed Clodius Albinus, in whom he repoſed an intire confi- 
dence, governor of Britain, and wrote a letter to him with 
his own hand, ſays Julius Capitolinus, giving him leave to aſ- 
ſume the title of Cz/ar, and the ornaments peculiar to that 
dignity, in caſe any diſturbances ſhould ariſe in the empire. 
Albinus, adds the ſame writer, prudently declined that honour, 
fearing to be involved in the ruin of Commodus, which he 
apprehended to be at hand*. The account, which Dion 
Caſſius and Heradian give us, of the latter end of this prince's 
reign, is nothing but a detail of his follies, and the ſhows 
which he exhibited, and in which he himſelf acted the chief 
part. Both theſe hiſtorians were preſent ; and the former, 
who afliſted at the abovementioned ſhows in quality of ſena- 
tor, tells us, that he and the other ſenators chewed the whole 
time bay-leaves, that by their bitterneſs they might be di- 
verted from laughing at the prince's folly ; which would have 
coſt them their lives. However, he owns, that the addreſs 
and ſkill which the emperor diſplayed, in ſhooting with the 
bow, was univerſally admired and applauded ; for a panther 
having ſeized a man, and being ready to devour him, Com- 
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modus let fly an arrow againſt the beaſt with ſo much ſkill and 

force, that the panther fell dead to the ground, before the 

man received the leaſt hurt 7. A few days before his death, 

he changed the names of ſome of the months, calling Augu/? 32 
Commodus, September Auguſt, October Hercules, November 7 1 ˖ 1 
Invincibilis, December Exuperatorius, and January Ama- ub 
zonius; which laſt title he himſelf aſſumed, becauſe he had N 
firſt fallen in love with Marcia upon ſeeing her painted in 

the dreſs of an Amazon. He was likewiſe for changing the 

name of the city itſeſf, and calling it Colonia Commodiana, or 

The colony of Commodus. Upon this head he wrote to the 

ſenate, ſtyling himſelf in the letter, Imperator Cæſar Lu- His wanity 
cius, lius, Aurelius, Commodus, Antoninus, Auguſtus, Pi- 6 
us, Felix, Sarmaticus, Germanicus, Maximinus, Britan- 

nicus, Pacator orbis terrarum, Inviftus Romanus, Her- 

cules, Pontifex Maximus, Tribunitiæ Poteſtatis XVII. Im- 

perator VIII. Conſul VII. Pater Patriæ, &c. The ſenate 

readily complied with his deſire, and not only ſtyled Rome 

Colonia Commodiana, but the houſe, in which they aſſembled, 

The houſe of Commodus. They had given him before, by 

way of deriſion, ſays Lampridius, the title of Pious, upon his 

raiſing to the conſulſhip one of his mother's gallants ; the ti- 

tle of Happy, for having com paſſed the death of Perennts ; 

and that of Hercules, in conſideration of his extraordina 

ſtrength, and his killing many thouſand wild beaſts in the , 
amphitheatre. He had often appeared on the public ſtage in "A 

the Amazonian, and other fantaſtical dreſſes ; but this year he, 7 7 
was not aſhamed to enter the liſts with the gladiators, to act, e nat 
and to dance in the theatre quite naked. Not ſatisfied with theſe 7 
follies, he reſolved to appear on the firſt day of the enſuing Hz dyfons 
year 193, as conſul, and at the ſame time as gladiator, and, to appear 
in order to that, to cauſe Erucius Clarus and Soſius Falco, on the firſt 
the two conſuls elect, to be murdered. This deſign he im- / January 
parted to Marcia the night before it was to be put in execu- lie @ con- 
tion, telling her, that the conſuls were to be murdered the J and 
following night; and that he intended to march in proceſſion, Sladiator. 
not from the palace, and with the enſigns of the imperial dig- 

nity, as was uſual on the firſt of January, but from the ſchool 
of the gladiators, armed like one of them, and attended by 
them alone. Marcia threw herſelf at his feet, and conjured 
him, with tears in her eyes, to reflect on the danger to which 
he expoſed his life, by truſting it to men deſtitute of all ho- 
nour and probity. But Commedus, without giving ear to her 
remonitrances, ordered Letus, captain of the guards, and 
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Eclectus, his chief chamiberlain, to get ready the apartment 
which he had built for himſelf, in the houſe where the gladia- 
tors belonging to the public were lodged. I heſe two officers did 
| likewiſe all that lay in their power to divert him from ſo ſtrange 
a reſolution ; but to no purpoſe : for the emperor, inſtead of 
yielding to their intreaties, flew into a great paſſion; and re- 
tiring to his chamber, as if he deſigned to repoſe a little, it 
being then about noon, he ſet down on a piece of paper the 
names of many illuſtrious ſenators, and other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, whom he deſigned to murder, in order to inrich 
himſelf with their eſtates, and at the head of the fatal lift 
i the names of Marcia, Letus, and Eclectus. Having left 
Marcia, this paper upon his bed, when he went to bathe before dinner, 
Lztus, According to the Roman cuſtom, a little child, with whom he 
and Eclec- uſed to amuſe himſelf, entering his bed-chamber, innocently 
tus 70 took it up to play with it ; but Marcia meeting him, ſnatch- 
death, ed it out of his hand, imagin ing it to be ſome writing of 
conſequence. She was greatly ſurpriſed when, upon viewing 
it, ſhe found herſelf, Lætus, and Eclectus, doomed with the 
reſt to deſtruction. She immediately acquainted Letus and 
Eclectus with the danger that threatened them, who there 
upon reſolved to be before-hand with the tyrant *. Such is 
Wie con- the count which Herodian gives us of this conſpiracy. But 
ſpire 2, Dion Caſſius, who had already related the death of Domitian 
gainft bim. with theſe very circumſtances, tells us only in this place, that 
Lætus and Eclectus, no longer able to bear the cruelties and 
follies of Commadus, and terriſied with his menaces, agreed 
with Marcia to diſpatch him. Julius Capitolinus writ 
that they acquainted Pertinax with their deſign, who did not 
ſtrive to divert them from it . But Dion Caſſius b and He- 
rodian < allure us, that he was altogether unappriſed of their 
attempt, the conſpirators not having time to think of any 
thing but diſpatching the tyrant, and ſecuring themſelves. Be 
that as it will, the conſpirators agreed, that the ſafeſt and moſt 
expeditious way was to diſpatch him with poiſon ; which was 
accordingly adminiſtered to him by Marcia, as he returned 
very hot from bathing, after having killed ſome wild beaſts. 
The emperor, being ſoon after ſeized with a heavy ſlumber, 
retired to refreſh himſelf with a ſhort ſleep (for he ſlept, as 
hiſtorians obſerve, at all hours); and Eclectus, laying hold of 
that opportunity, ordered the company to retire, hoping by 
that means to conceal the cauſe and manner of his death; 
but Commodus awaking, when the company was ſcarce gone, 
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was ſeized with a violent vomiting ; and, ſuſpecting that 
poiſon had been given him, began to threaten all about him 
with immediate death. Hereupon the conſpirators, fearing 
| he ſhould void the poiſon and eſcape, ſent in haſte for his 
great favourite Narciſſus, the famous wreſtler, who, being 
gained over by them with great promiſes, threw himſelf upon 
the emperor, and, ſeizing him by the throat, ſtrangled him d. i, „r, 
Thus died Commodus, the laſt night of the year 192, after 4,,,v 
having lived thirty-one years and four months, and reigned. 
twelve years, nine months, and fourteen days. He was mur- 
| dered in a palace which ſtood on mount Celus, where he | 
' then reſided, becauſe he could not fleep, as he aid, in the | 
; imperial palace e. His body was privately conveyed away 
and buried in the fields ; but was afterwards taken up by Per- 
tinax, who ſucceeded to the empire, and depoſited in the mo- 
nument of Adrian. The conſpirators gave out, that he died 
of an apoplexy : which Eutrepius ſeems to have believed. 
His death was no ſooner known, than the ſenate aſſembled, 
without waiting for the return of day, and declared him a 
public enemy, loaded him with curſes, ordered his ſtatues to , fatues 
be broke to pieces, his name to be razed out of all public in- , pulled 
ſcriptions, and demanded his body, that it might be dragged un and, 
through the ſtreets and thrown into the Tiber. When Perti- bi; at an- 
nax, Who had already been declared emperor, anſwered, that au/. 
: it was buried, they deſired to know who had been ſo bold as 
2 to pay that honour to a gladiator, to a parricide, to a more 
cruel and bloody tyrant, than Nero or Domitian . Though 
he was thus generally abhorred as a monſter of cruelty and an 
enemy to mankind, yet the emperor Severus ſtyled himſelf his 
brother, cauſed him to be ranked among the gods, appointed 
prieſts and ſacrifices to his honour, and ordered the anniverſary 
of his birth to be obſerved with great ſolemnity . However, 
the empire was greatly indebted to him for eſtabliſhing a com- 
pany of merchants, and a fleet for conveying corn from Afr i- 
ca to Rome, when any misfortune ſhould befal the fleet that 
tranſported it from Egypt b. Another action we find recorded 
of his, truly worthy of the ſon of M. Aurelius: One Aa- 
nilius, who had been ſecretary to Avidius Caſſius and privy to 
his conſpiracy, having made his eſcape, and concealed himſelf 
ever ſince his death, was apprehended in the beginning of the 
reign of Commodus, to whom he offered to diſcover many 


d Idem, l. i. p. 438. Dio. p. 828. Comm. vit. p. 52. e 
Vit. Com. p. 51. E588. chron. p. 226. f Vit. Com. p. 53. 
Dio. p. 839, 5 Vit. Com. ibid. & Dio. p. 824. b 
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things of importance: but Commodus would not ſo 
— * — 1 him; nay, he burnt all his letters, without 
opening any one of them '. But this happened in the very 
beginning of his reign, when he followed the advice of the 
wiſe counſellors whom his father had placed about him, No 
mention is made in hiſtory of his children; but it appears 
from an antient medal, that he had ſome, who muſt have di- 
ed very young *. Of the authors who wrote in his reign, 
we ſhall give an account in our note (I). 


Commo- 


Dio. in excerpt. Val. p. 725. * Sr ART. |. vii. p. 
659. | 


(I) Jalius Pollux inſcribed to Commodus, when he had only the 
title of Cæſar, his oxomaſticon, which is till extant, and conſiſts of 
ten books. It is a collection of ſynonymous words uſed by the beſt 
Greek writers to expreſs one and the ſame thing. He was one of 
the preceptors of Commodus, who, being chiefly taken with his fine 
and harmonious voice, honoured him with the profeſſorſhip of elo- 
quence lately founded in the cy of Athens (41). He was, accord- 
ing to Philoftratus, who ranks him among the ſophifs, well ac- 
quainted with the Greek tongue, and a | of the writings 
of others, but no great writer himſelf, his ſtyle being quite flat 
and lifeleſs. He was a native of Naucrarit, once a famous city of 
Egypt, on one of the arms of the Nile, to which it gave its name 
(42). He died in the fifty-eighth year of his age (43). In the 
library of the duke of Bavaria is lodged a manuſcript chronicle 
done by one Fulius Pollux, and extending from the creation to the 
reign of the emperor Valens; which plainly ſhews, that it is not 
the work of this Julius, Pollux, but of another, who flouriſhed 
near two hundred years after his time (44). Phrynicus was con- 
temporary with Pollux, and likewiſe inſcribed to „ when 
he was only Cæſar, a work, of which Photizs had read thirty-five 
or thirty-ſix books. It was a collection of words, phraſes, and 
ſome ſentences, extracted out of the beſt Greet writers, and alpha- 
betically digeſted. But theſe thirty-ſix books might have been re- 
duced, according to Photizs, to fix or ſeven, by retrenching the au- 
thor's uſeleſs digreſſions and repetitions. In ſome of theſe books 
tar pr addreſſed himſelf to Commedus in others to Bafilides a 
ophiſt of Miletus, and to his other friends (45). A collection of 
Attic words, done by Phrynicus, has reached us, with a letter to 
one Cornel;enus prefixed to it, wherein he mentions another work 
compiled by him at the requeſt of Cornelianus, which contained a 
collection of many Greet words commonly uſed, but not quite pure 


(41) Philef. ſoph. 2xxviii. p. 590. (42) Hem, p. 488. 
43) <rad. . 559. (44) Veh. bid. Grec. I. ir. c. 17. (45) 
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Commodus being dead and his body privately conveyed away, Lztus and 
Letus and Ecleftus repaired without delay to the houſe of Eclectus 
Helvidius Mer the 

empire to 

and Artic, He owns, that ſome of them are to be found in the Fertinax. 

antients ; but maintains that they were therein faulty, and ought 

not to be imitated (46). We find one Attidius Cornelianus governor 

of Syria, in the beginning of the reign of M. Aurelius ; and to 

him, in all likelihood, the above-mentioned letter is addreſſed (47). 

Phrynicus is not mentioned by Suidar. Philefratus ſpeaks of one 

Ariflenetus of Byzantium, who flouriſhed under Commodus, and ranks 

him amongſt the moſt eloquent men of his time (48). As for Ari- 


feſt, that he wrote after the foundation of New Rome ; that is, either 
under Conflantine, or after his time. Both he and Apollinaris Sidonius 
ſpeak of a celebrated mimic, by name Caramallus ; whence ſome 
writers conjecture, that theſe two authors lived at the ſame time; 
that is, about the middle of the fifth century (49). The author 
of the letters was, as is evident, a pagan, tho' in his time paga- 
niſm was almoſt utterly aboliſhed, his work being a confuſed heap 
of follies and abſurdities, altogether unworthy of one who had 
the leaſt tincture of chriſtianity (50). Thoſe who have been at 
the trouble of illuſtrating theſe letters with comments, diſtin- 
guiſhed the author of them from Arifenetus quoted by Stepha- 
nus the geographer (51), and from another of the ſame name, 
who was conſul with Honorius in the year 404, and frankly own, 
that they know not who he was. They even ſeem inclined to 
think it a mere rhapſody, publiſhed under the name of Arifenetus, 
which was prefixed to the firſt letter. The whole work ſeems to be a 
collection of ſeveral paſſages copied out of Plato, Lucian, and 
others, and jumbled together, if we may be allowed the expre ſſi- 
on. Athenzus, whoſe work, intitled, Deipnoſophiſta, has reached 
our times, lived under Commodus ; but did not begin to write, as 
we may well judge from the liberty with which he ſpeaks of 
him, till after his death (52), But he muſt have been then very 
old; for he had known Pancrater, a famous poet in the reign of 
Adrian, fince Caſaubon pretends, that Athenæus himſelf ſpeaks in 
that place, and not Callixenes, whom he had quoted before (53). 
Suidas, who ſuppoſes him to have flouriſhed under M. Aurelinr, | 
ſtyles him a grammarian, and tells us, that he was a native of 
Naucratis in Egypt (54). We have but an abridgment of his 
Deipnoſopbiſta, made, according to Caſaubon, at Conflantinople five or 


(46) Vide Petr. Hallicum de wit. S. Albericii, p. 114. Duacii, 
an. 1636. (47) M. Aar. vit. p. 25. (48) Philoft. ſepb. 
XXXvVii, p. 587. (49) Ve. rbet p. 115. (50) Fide Ariſiæ- 
net. I. 1.epift. 26. Pari/. ann. 1686. (51) Steph. p. 203. 52) 
As hen. I. xii. Vefſ. hift. Gree. l. ii. c 15. (53) Alen. J. xv. p. 
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Helvidius Pertinax, whom they judged the moſt deſerving per- 


ſon in the ſenate, and the moſt worthy of the empire. As 
the death of the emperor was not yet publicly known, Perti- 


nax, rouſed out of his fleep, (for it was about mid-night) 


by their entering his houſe, did not doubt but they had 


been ſent by Commodus to murder him. However, he order- 


ed his domeſtics to let them into his room; and upon their ap- 
pearing there, without riſing from his bed or betraying the 
leaſt concern, he told them, That as Pompeianus and he were 
the only friends of M. Aurelius left alive, he had long expect- 
ed every day to fall a ſacrifice to the cruelty of the tyrant, 
and with great firmneſs bid them ſtrike, and put their 
orders in execution. Lætus, admiring his conſtancy and in- 
trepidity, told him, that the tyrant was dead, and that they were 
come to offer the empire to him, as the perſon in the ſenate 
the moſt worthy of it. Pertinax, ſuſpecting ſome treachery, 
even after they had acquainted him with all the circumſtances 
of the death of the tyrant, ſent ſome of his friends to the 
place where his body lay ; and upon their return, no room 
being left for any further doubt, he yielded to their intreatics, 
accepted the empire, and went to the camp of the prætorian 
guards with Lætus their captain, cauſing, in the mean time, a 
report to be ſpread in the city, that the emperor was dead of 


an apoplexy, and that Pertinax reigned in his room. The 


ſoldiers were greatly ſurpriſed to ſee him appear in the camp 
at that time of night ; but Letus, aſſembling them, told them, 
that the emperor being dead of an apoplexy, he brought them 
a new prince, the moſt deſerving perſon in the ſenate, who, 
he was ſure, would be received with great joy, and acknow- 
ledged by all the armies of the empire, ſince he had every- 
where given ſignal proofs of his courage, prudence, and other 
princely virtues. Pertinax himſelf ſpoke after Lætus, and in 
his ſpeech promiſed to each ſoldier three thouſand drachmas, 
which would have gained them over to his intereſt, had he 
not added very unſeaſonably, that he hoped by their means to 
reform ſeveral abuſes; for they concluded from thence, that 
he deſigned to reſtore the antient diſcipline, and deprive them 


of many privileges, which had been granted them by Commo- 


dus. This occafioned an univerſal diſcontent, which, howe- 
ver, they diſſembled for the preſent; and a ſmall number 


fix hundred years fince. This writer is highly efleemed, and pot 


undeſervedly, by ſuch as are fond of the Grecian antiquities. He 


publiſhed other works; but none of them have reached our 
tunes (555 | 


(55) Pop. hiſt, Grec, Iii. c. 15. 3 
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having at firſt ſaluted him with the title of emperor, the reft Ve is ac- 
followed their example, took the oath of allegiance to him, #nowledg- 
and, after the uſual ſacrifices, accompanied him, crowned e 6 the 
with laurel, to the ſenate; where he was received with the £7 orien 


greateſt demonſtrations of joy imaginable by the new conſuls 
Quintus Sofius Falco and Caius Julius Erucius, and by all 
the magiſtrates and other ſenators, who had aſſembled upon 
the firſt news of the ceath of the tyrant. Among the reſt 
came Pompeianus, who, in congratulating him upon his new 
dignity, could not help bewailing at the ſame time the unhap- 
py end of his brother-in-law Commodus ; which Pertinax was 
ſo far from reſenting, that he preſſed him to accept the empire, 
and would have willingly yielded it to him, ſays Capitolinus, 
could Pompeianus have been prevailed upon to accept it. Wizen 
the ſenators had taken their places, Pertinax, before they had 
conferred upon him the title of Auguſtus, earneſtly intreatcd 
them not to lay ſo heavy a burden upon him in his old age, but 
to pitch upon ſome other more able to diſcharge ſuch an im- 
portant truſt, and better qualified by his nobility and birth 
for ſo high a ſtation i. He was not ſatisfied with begging them 
in general to chuſe another, but particularly named Acilius 
Glabrio, who had been twice conſul, and pretended to derive 
his pedigree from Anchiſes the father of Aneas, took him by 
the hand, and earneſtly intreated him to place himſelf upon 
the imperial throne ; but Glabrio, and with him all the reſt, 
declaring, that they would acknowledge no other prince but 
Pertinax, he was in the end obliged to yield . Capztelinu:, 


gu.:rds, 


ard the ſe- 


nale. 


He accepts 
though no-ways favourable to Pertinax, cannot, however, help H en 


owning, that he was raiſed to the empire againſt his will, and again 4: 


that he had ever ſhewn an utter averſion to the ſovereignty, v. 


and to all the hadges of the ſovereign power; in confirmation 
of which, he alledges a letter written by Perti ax himſelf, 
and recorded by Marius Maximus. After the ſenate had 
ſaluted him with the title of Auguſtus, he returned them 
thanks in an oration ſuited to the occaſion, which was re- 
ccived with loud acclamations both of the ſenate and people, 
who were come in crouds to pay their homage to the new 
prince, whom they highly eſteemed and revered. The con- 
ſuls pronounced, according to cuſtom, his paneyyric : after 
which Falco, who was one of them, upon the emperor's com- 
mending Lætus, captain of the guards, and owning himiclt 
indebted to him for the empire, is ſaid by Capitalinus to have 
rebuked the new prince, with great freedom, for counte- 
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nancing one who had been the chief miniſter of the crimes of 
Commodus. Pertinax heard him without the leaſt cmotion, and 
only told him, when he had done ſpeaking, that he was young, 
and had not yet learnt to obey ; that Zetus had put the or- 
ders of Commodus in execution againſt his own inclination, 
and ſh:wn, as ſoon as he was at liberty to act as he pleaſed, 
what were his private ſentiments ®. Pertinax received, with 
the title of Augr/ius, all the other titles peculiar to the 
imperial dignity, that of the father of his country not excepted, 
which is ſaid to have never before been given to any prince 
on the firſt day of his reign?. To the reſt he deſired that 
the title of the prince of the ſenate might be added, which had 
been laid afide ever ſince the times of the republic 1. At the ſame 
time, the ſenate decreed the title of Augu/ta to his wife Fla- 
via Tatiana, and that of Cæſar to his ſon. But he could not 
by any means be prevailed upon to accept that honour for his 
wife, whoſe conduct he diſliked ; and as to his ſon, he told 
the ſenate, that he ſhould enjoy the title they had decreed 
him, when he deſerved it. He would not even ſuffer his ſon, 
who was yet very young, to live with him in the palace; but 
ſent him and his ſiſter to the houſe of Flavius Sulpicianus, 
their grandfather by the mother, to be brought up there far 
from the gaieties and licentiouſneſs of the court. From the 
ſenate, the emperor went to offer the uſual ſacrifices in the ca- 
pitol, viſited the other temples, and then, amidft the loud ac- 
clamations of the people, repaired to the palace, where he gave 
a great entertainment, as it was the firſt day of the new 
year, to all the magiſtrates and the chief men of the ſenate, 
purſuant to an ancient cuſtom, which had been neglected by 
Commodus r. Dion Caſſius ſaw that day, for the firſt time, 
Pompeianus in the ſenate; for, during the laſt years of Com- 
modus's reign, he had lived conſtantly in the country, alledg- 
ing his old age and the weakneſs of his eyes for not aſſiſting 
at the deliberations of the ſenate, But theſe complaints, ſays 


Dien, ceaſed when Pertinax was raiſed to the empire, and re- 
turned as ſoon as he died f. 


Inus Pertinax began his reign, to the great ſatisfaction 
of Rei, and of all the provinces of the empire, where he was 


proclaimed emperor with extraordinary demonſtrations of joy, 
no one doubting, but he would ſoon reſtore the ſtate to its 
former luſtre, and redreſs the abuſes and diſorders introduced 
by Commodas. He was born on the firſt of Auguſl of the 


o Idem, p. 553. P Idcm ibid. 4 Dio. I. Ixxii. p. 832. 
'Henrov.l. ii. p. 494 Vit. Fert. p. 5 * Dio. in excerpt. 
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year 126, the tenth of Adrian's reign, in a little village called 
Villa Martis, at a ſmall diſtance from Alba Pompeia, now Alba, 
in the dutchy of Montferrat. He is commonly ſtyled, by hiſto- 
rians and in moſt inſcriptions, Publius Helvius Pertinax. 
His father by name Helvius Succeſſus, had either been a ſlave 
himſelf, or was the ſon of an enfranchiſed flave t, and followed 
the mean profeſſion of drying wood and making charcoal. 
We are told, that he gave the name of Pertinax to his fon 
on account of his obſtinately adhering for ſome time to the 
ſame calling, which, however, he was afterwards perſuaded to 


abandon, and to keep a grammar-ſchool in Rome, his father hav- 


ing taken care to have him inſtructed, whenvery young, in the 
Greek and Latin languages. But that profeſſionnot anſwering 
his expectation, he betook himſelf to a military liſe, and ſerved 
firſt in Syria, in the reign of Antoninus Pius as a common 
ſoldier ; but was ſoon raifed to the rank of acenturion by the inte- 
reſt of Lollius Avitus, or rather Lollius Gentianus, his father's 
patron. Having in that poſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf under Lu- 
cius Verus, M. Aurelius's collegue inthe empire, during the Par- 
thian war, he was rewarded with the command of a cohort 
in Syria, and afterwards employed in Britain, or, as ſome 
read, Bithynia, Ma ſia, Italy, and Germany, in which laſt 
place he commanded the Roman fleet. From Germany he 
was ſent into Dacia, and there, upon ſome falſe information, 
deprived of his employment, whatever it was, by H. Aure- 
lius, notwithſtanding the eſteem he had for him, Capitoli- 
nus Writes, that he was governor of Dacia, and charged 
with aſpiring at the empire. Be that as it will, MAH. Aure- 
lius, being ſoon after convinced of his innocence, created 
him ſenator, honoured him with the enſigns of prætor, and 
gave him the command of the firſt legion, which he led a- 
gainſt the Germans, who had made themſelves maſters of 
Rhetia and Noricum. Theſe countries he recovered in one 
campaign, for which eminent ſcrvice M. Aurelius made him 
conſul. He was afterwards ſent into Syria againſt Avidiug 
Caſſius ; and, upon his death, recalled from thence to guard 
the banks of the Danube, and command the army in /!lyri- 
cum. Having acquitted himſelf in that office to the general 
ſatisfaction both of the Romans and barbarians, he was after- 


wards preferred to the government of the two Maſias, then 


to that of Dacia, and laſtly to the government of Syria, 
which he held to the reign of Commodus, when he returned 
to Rome; but did not continue long there, being ordered by 
Perennis, who then governed with an abſolute ſway, and ſuſ- 
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pected all men of merit, to quit the city, and retire to Li- 


guria, his native country, where he lived, as it were, in ex- 
ile, three whole years; during which he embelliſhed the 
place where he was born with a great number of fine build- 
ings; but would not ſuffer his father's cottage, or rather 
ſhop, which ſtood in the midit of them, to be pulled down, 
or any- ways altered. After the downfal of Perennis, he was 
by Commodus ſent into Britain, to reſtore the antient diſci- 
pline among the troops there, that were ready to revolt ; 
which he compaſſed, not without expoſing himſelf to great 
dangers. He was recalled from thence at his own requeſt, 
and, upon his return, charged with the care of ſupplying the 
city with proviſions ; then appointed proconſul of Africa, and 
laſtly governor of Rome, which employment ne held when 
Commodus was killed u. The conſpirators judged him, as we 
have related above, of all the great men in Rome, the moſt 
worthy of the empire. And truly he was, according to He- 
r:4ian, in every reſpect well qualified for ſo important a 
truſt, being a man of great wiſdom, extraordinary valour, 
His cha. and a blameleſs charaGer v. Dion Caſſius cries him up on 
refer, Account of his mild temper, his goodneſs, and his application 
to buſineſs; and adds, that he was grave without being ſul- 
len, mild without indolence, prudent without craft, exact 
without affectation, frugal without avarice, and great without 


pride or arrogance *. Aurelius Vitor ſtyles him a perſon | 


thoroughly acquainted with mankind, and one who admired 
and imitated the manners of the antient Romans J. The o- 
ther Victor ſays, that he was an enemy to all pomp and out- 


ward appearance; that he received perſons of every rank 


and condition with great affability, and treated them as his 
equals. Julius Capitolinus is the only writer who gives him 
but an indifferent character, and charges him with avarice, 
and want of ſincerity; but that writer lived a hundred years 
after Pextinaz, whereas both Dion Caſſius and Herodian were 
petſonally ecqirinted with him. The emperor Julian 
charges him only with having been privy to the conſpiracy *; 
but even from that charge he is cleared by the above- men- 
tioned writers. | 
Hinds As he found the exchequer quite drained, he ordered all 
and er el. the ſilver ſtatues of Commodus, which had been pulled down 
lent ad- by a Cecree of the ſenate, to be melted, and turned into mo- 
#{/{7 A217, 
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ney ; and fold by auction all his concubines and catamites, 

his arms, his horſes, his gold and fi]ver plate, and all his rich 
moveables ; among which particular mention is made of cha- 

riots ſo contrived, as to ſhew the hour, and meaſure the way *. 

By this means he raiſed money wherewitha] to pay the plæ- 

torian guards what he hag promiſed them, to diſcharge ſe- 

- veral debts contracted by Commodus, and to give a bounty 

to the people. At the ſame time he reſtored to the lawful 

oy ners whatever had been unjuſtly taken from them by Com- 
modus, recalled ſuch as had been baniibed for the pretended 
crime of treaſon, put them in poſſeſſion of their eſtates, and 
puniſhed, with the utmoſt ſeverity, thoſe who had been any- 

ways acceſlary to their misfortunes. He publicly declared, 

that he would accept of no legacies or inheritances frum ſuch 

as had children, or lawful heirs of their own, ſaying, I had 

rather be poor, than wallow in riches acquired by diſhonaurable 

methods. He aboliſhed all the taxes laid by Commodus an the 

rivers, ports, and high-ways ; and would not ſuffer his name 

to be ſet up, according to cuſtom, in ſuch places as belong - 

ed to the emperors, ſaying, that they did not belong to him, 

but to the public d. Thus, by the mildneſs of his govern— 

ment, by his equity and moderation, he gained the attections 

both of the ſenate and people; but, by attempting to refir in 

the licentiouſncſs of the prætorian guards, he diſobliged both The fr 
them and their commander Lætus, who at firtt had been ſo tian 
zealous in his cauſe. The private men, not doubting but g4@r4s f 
he would reſtore the antient diſcipline among them, had, Ja- iet 
three days after his acceſhon to the empire, attempted to ſet With Len. 
up another, viz. Triarius Maternus Laſcivius, a ſenator of 

an illuſtrious family; but he, eſcaping from them while the 

Were carrying him to the camp, fed to Pertinax, attured him 

of his lovalty, and then withdrew from Rome. This bleed 

the emperor to confirm to them all the privileges Which had 

been granted them by Commoduss However, he kept them 

to their duty, which they, inurcd to the licentiouſneſs of the 
preceding reign, not being able to brook, attempted to rife They re. 
Falco, the conſul, to the empire. Pertinax, who was then volt, ar 
at O/tia, giving the neceſſary orders for ſupplying th- city @ttempt to 
wich provitons, returned in great hafte to the palace; and, raiſe Fa: cy 
repairinz irom thence to the ſenate, complained there o!“ 1 e 
Falco, whom the ſenators were for condemning immediatel1 5 
iter and a public enemy. But Pertiudæx, filing u};, 
Critw Out, Nats in us reign, 10 lIenator, huwcver gullen, 
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ſhould be put to death ; and publicly declared, that he for- 

gave him. Falco, being thus diſmiſſed, retired to his eſtate, 

where he lived in ſafety. Some writers pretend, that he was 

utterly unacquainted with the deſign of the prætorian guards, 

who had agreed to make him emperor, without imparting 

their reſolution to him. However that be, the ſoldiers, high- 

ly exaſperated againſt Pertinax, who Jaboured to revive the 

antient diſcipline, and ſtirred up underhand by Letus, who 

did not think his former ſervices ſufficiently rewarded, began 

openly to mutiny, and declare that they would no longer o- 

bey the orders of Pertinax, nor acknowledge him for empe- 

ror. To exaſperate them ftill more, Lætus cauſed ſeveral of 

them to be publicly executed as privy to the late conſpiracy, £ 
pretending that he obeyed therein the orders of Pertinax, 
though the prince was quite unappriſed of theſe proceedings. 
Three Bun- By this means the mutiny increaſing daily, on the twenty- 
dred of eighth of March a body of about three hundred of the muti- 
them neers, more hold than the reſt, leaving the camp, and, paſ- 
march to ſing through the ſtreets of Rome with their drawn ſwords, 
Rome, and ent ſtrait to the palace, which they entered without oppo- 
enter the ſition, the emperor's freedmen and officers either betaking 
ne #*2%* themſclves to flight through fear, or treacherouſly opening all 
the gates to them. Pertinax, in the mean time, knew no- 
thing of what paſſed, till his wife, in a great fright, brought 
him word, that the prætorian guards had revolted, and were 
altcady in the palace. Hereupon the emperor diſpatched 

Sulpicianus, his father-in-law, whom he had appointed go- 
vernor of Rome, to appeaſe the tumult in the camp, and or- 
dered Letus to ſtop thoſe who had entered the palace. But 
Letus, covering his face, that he might not be known, in- 
ſtead of obeying the emperor's orders, retired to his own 
houſe. As the mutineers ſtil-advanced, ſome of the empe- 
ror's friends, who had remained with him, adviſed him to 
. retire, and conceal himſelf, till the people, by whom he was 
greatly beloved, could come to his aſſiſtance. But Pertinax 
rejected their advice, ſaying that to ſave his life by flight, 
The intre- was a thing altogether unworthy of an emperor. He there- 
fidity of fore reſolved to go forth and meet them in perſon, believing 
, Pertinax. that, awed by his preſence, they would return to a ſenſe of 
| their duty. Accordingly he appeared unexpectedly before 
them, and aſked them, without betraying the leaſt fear or 
concein, whether they, whoſe duty it was to defend the em- 
yeror's perſon, were come with an intent to betray and mur- 
der him? At the ſame time he repreſented to them the hei- 
nouſneſs of their crime, the ignominy which it would caſt upon 
their memorics, and the fatal conſequences of ſo black a trea- 
ſon, 
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ſon, with ſuch ſpirit and energy, that many of them, moved 
by his words, began to ſheath their ſwords and retire. But a 
Tungrian, by name Taufius, darting his javelin at the empe- 
ror's breaft, and crying out, The ſoldiers ſend you this, the 
reſt feil on with great fury, and diſpatched him with many 
wounds. The emperor made no reſiſtance ; but covering his 
head with his robe, and calling upon Jupiter the avenger, 
received their blows. Eclefus alone remained with him, and 
endeavoured to defend him; but after having killed two of 
the ſoldiers, was himſelf run through, and left dead by his 
maſter, for whoſe ſafety he had ſacrificed his life. The ſol- 
diers cut off his head, and carried it upon the point of a ſpear; 
as it were in triumph, to the camp, whither we retired with 
great precipitation, before the people could aſſemble, who, 
they knew, would not fail to revenge the death of a prince 
whom they fo tenderly loved. And truly it was no ſooner 
known, that Pertinax had been murdered, than the enraged 
populace flocked together from all quarters of the city; and 
uttering dreadful menaces againſt the authors of his death, 
ran up and down the ſtreets in queſt of them. The ſenators 
were no leſs concerned for his death than the people; the 
more, becauſe they were now convinced, that the ſoldiers 
would ſuffer none to reign but tyrants. However, as they 
had more to loſe than the common people, they did not offer 
to revenge his death, but either ſhut themſelves up in their 
own houſes, ar in thoſe of the ſoldiers of their acquaintance, 
thinking themſelves there moſt fafe . Such was the unfor- 
tunate and much-lamented end of Publius Helvius Pertinax, 
after he had lived ſixty - ſix years, ſeven months, and twenty- 
fix, or twenty-eight, days; and reigned, according to Dion 
Caſſius, eighty-ſeven days, that is, from the firſt of Janu- 
ary to the twenty-eighth of March 4. His body, together 
with his head, was interred with great pomp by Didius Fu- 
lianus, his ſucceſſor, in the burying-place of his wite's family. 
The emperor Septimius Severus, with the title of emperor, 
took the name of Pertinax, which he knew would, above 
any thing elſe; recommend him ts the army in [llyricum, 
and to the Roman people. He puniſhed with great ſeverity 


all thoſe who had been acceſſary to his death, diſbanded the Honours 

prætorian guards; honoured his memory with a moſt magni- paid bim 
ficent funeral, at which was carried the cffigies of the deceaſ- ter bis 
ed prince, pronounced himſelf his panegyric, and cauſed him death. 


to be ranked in the number of the gods, appointing the ſon 


ehief-prieſt' to his father. The day of his acceflion to the 
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empire was yearly celebrated with circenſian games; and his 
birth-day for many years after, with other ſports . He per- 
formed great things, ſays Herodian, during his ſhort reign, 
and would have reſtored the empire to its former luſtre, had 
he reigned longer f. „„ 

Pertinax had ſent, as we have related above, Flavius Sul- 
picianus, his father-in-law, to appeaſe the tumult in the camp 
of the prætorian guards; but in the mean time the news of 
his death reaching the camp, and the three hundred ſoldiers 
arriving ſoon after with his head ſtuck on a ſpear, Sulpicianus 

Was not aſhamed to apply to the murderers oi his ſon-in-law 
The empire for the empire, and to offer them money for it. But they, 
expoſed ts reſolved to make the moſt of it, cauſed it to be proclaimed 
— on che ramparts of the camp, that the empire was expoſed to 
ſale, and ihe beſt bidder ſhould have it. When news of this 
ſcandalous proclamation was fi brought to Rome, Didins 
Falignus, the wealtnicit man in the city, was entertainin 
ne of his friends at a banquet, who, in the midſt of their 
mirth and jullity, adviſed him, as he had more ready money 
tan any man in Rome, not to loſe the opportunity of making 
4% valuable a purchaſe, Julianus, raviſhed with the dazz- 
ling proſpect of rule and empire, hearkened to their advice, 
roſe from table, and haſtened to the camp ; where he repre- 
ſertcd to the ſoldiers, whom Swlprcianus was haranguing in 
lis own behalf, that his competitor would not fail one day to 
revenge the death of his ſon-in-law ; and gave them it under 
his hand, that he would reſtore all things to the condition 
they were in under Cammodus. This pleaſed the licentious 
and diſſolute ſoldicry, who had committed in that prince's 
reign all ſorts of diſorders with impunity. However the 
would hear what they both offcred, and ſuffered them to bid 
upon one another, Sulpicianus in the camp, and Fulianus at 
the gate; till the latter, riſing at once from five thouſand 
drachmas a man to fix thouſand two hundred and fifty, to 
be immediately paid, filenced the other, was admitted into 
.*:4;:rchþ- the camp, and proclaimed emperor, on condition, that he 
S ſhould forgive his competitor, and never take the leaſt notice 
uus Ju- of his aſpiring at the empire. Spartian relates his acceſſion 
nauus. to the empire in a different manner: according to him, the 
ſenate aſſembled upon the news of the emperor's death; but 
Julianus coming too late, and finding the doors ſhut, was 
accoſted by two tribunes, P. Florianus and Vectius Aper, 
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* who encouraged him to ſeize on the empire. Julianus, be- 
lieving that Sulpicienus had been proclaimed emperor by the 
prztorian guards, anſwered, that the empire was already diſ- 
poſed of; but they nevertheleſs carried him to the camp againſt 
his will, where, upon his warning them not to chuſe one who 
would undoubtedly revenge the death of Pertinax, and his 
promiſing to reſpect the memory of Commodus, he was pro- 
claimed Augu/tus upon the above-mentioned condition “. H. His ex- 
Didius Severus Fulianus, thus raiſed to the empire, was deſ- traction 
cended of an illuſtrious family, come originally from Milan, and pre- 
in which city his grandfather was born. The emperor was fer ments. 
the ſon of Petronius Didius Severus and Amilia Clara, the 
grand daughter of the celebrated civilian Salvius Fultanus, 
who flouniheJ under Adrian, and compiled the perpetual 
edit, He was born on the twenty-ninth or thirtieth of Ja- 
nuary of the year 133, the ſixteenth of Adrian's reign, and 
brought up by Domitia Lucilla, the mother of MH. Aurelius. 

t prince, wiv had a particular affection for him, created 
him firſt queſtor, then ædile, afterwards prætor; and when 
the time of his prætorſhip expired, gave him the command 
of the twenty-ſecond legion, quartered at that time in Ger- 
many. Not long after, he appointed him governor of Belgic 
Gaul, where, with the few forces he had under his com- 
mand, he drove back the Chauci, who had made an irruption 
into the Roman territories ; for which ſervice he was reward- 
ed with the cunſulſhip. After he had diſcharged that office, 
he was ſent into [llyricum, which country he defended with 
great valour againſt the neighbouring barbarians, and was on 
that account preferred to the government of Lower Germany ; 
whence he was recalled to Rome, and charged with the care 
of ſupplying the city with proviſions b. He narrowly eſcaped 
being put to death in the reign of Commodus, as privy to the 
pretended conſpiracy of Salvins Fultanus, his uncle by the 
mother, and was for ſome time confined to the city of Milan. 
But Commodus, aſhamed of having cauſed ſo many other ſe- 
nators to be inhumanly maſſacred, not only diſcharged Fuli- 
anus, but preferred him to the government of Bithynia, and 
afterwards to the conſulſhip, in which he had Pertinax for his 
collegue, whom he ſucceeded in the proconſulſhip of Africa. 
Hence Pertinax uſed to call him his collegue and his ſucceſ- 
for, which was afterwards interpreted as a preſage of his be- 
ing ſucceeded by Fulianus in the empire. 
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ALL authors agree, that Didius Fulianus was poſſeſſed of 
immenſe wealth; but diſagree as to his character. Dion 
Caſſius, who had been named by Pertinax to the prætorſhip, 
charges him with avarice and gluttony, and paints him as one 
who was wholly intent upon amaſſing riches by any means, 
however ſhameful and unjuſt, and at the ſame time ſparing 
no expence to pleaſe and ſatisfy his palate. He ſpoke with- 
out jndgment, ſays that writer, and uttered ſuch things in 
public as made him be pitied by all men of ſenſe. He was un- 
derhand a great encourager of diſturbances and troubles in the 
ſtate, and is ſuppoſed to have privately ſtirred up the ſoldiers 
againſt Pertinax, though his nephew had married that prince's 
daughter. Dion Caſſius adds, that he himſelf in pleading had 
often reproached him in public with his crying injuſtices k. 
Herodian writes, that he was generally deſpiſed on account of 
his diſorderly life, and that he thought of nothing but his plea- 
ſures and diverſions l. Spartian, on the other hand, tells 
us, that in all his governments and employments under A. 
Aurelius, he acquitted himſelf with great integrity; from 
which, however, he was ſaid to have ſwerved in the reign of 
Cemmodus. He adds, that he was fo covetous, as not to al- 
low himſelf ſometimes any other food but roots and greens ; 
which is point-blank contrary to what we read in Dion Caſſius 
and Heredian, both which writers lived at that time in Rome. 
Spartian, however, owns, that Julianus was charged with 
eating and drinking to exceſs, with gaming, and uſing ſuch 
weapons as were peculiar to the gladiators, though in his youth 
he had never been addicted to any of theſe vices v. He ſhewed 
himſeif, according to that writer, kind, affable, and obliging, 
to all men; and was fo far from being elevated with his new 
dignity, that, on the contrary, he ſeemed rather to debaſe 
himſelf tov much. As ſoon as he was declared emperor, he 
appointed at the requeſt of the prætorian guards, Flavius Ge- 
nialts and Tullius Criſpinus their commanders. At the ſame 
time he accepted the name of Commodus, which 
him to take upon him ; and this name is ſtill to be ſeen on ſome 
of his medals". After the uſual ceremonies, the prætorian 
guards accompanied him in battle-array to the ſenate. The peo- 
ple did not offer to oppoſe their march; but no acclamations 
were heard; fome, who were at a diſtance, even uttered 
invectives againſt him. As for the ſenators, thoſe among 
them who were the moſt grieved to ſce him emperor, were 
the moſt forward in congratulating him with feigned joy on 
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his acceſſion to the empire. Among theſe was, as he him- 

ſelf owns, Dion Caſſius the hiſtorian®. Falianus made a 

ſpeech in the ſenate, ſays Dion, who was preſent, worthy of 

himſelf, wherein he deſired them to confirm what the ſol- 

diers had done, as if he would hold the empire of them; 

but told them at the ſame time, that he was the fitteſt per- 

ſon they could chaſe. The ſenate immediately paſſed a de- Hz is ac- 
cree declaring him emperor and his family patrictan, and in- hnowledg- 
veſting him with the tribunitial and proconſular powers. At ed by the 
the ſame time, his wife Manlia Scantilla, and his daughter /enate. 
Didia Clara, were honoured with the title of Auguſte. 

From the ſenate he repaired to the palace, where he found 

the body of Pertinax, which he cauſed to be honourably in- 

terred, and paſſed the night in great agonies, refleting on 

the fate of Pertinax, which he apprehended might in the 

end be his own *, I hus Capitolinus; but Dion Caffius, who 

was an eye-witneſs of what paſſed at Rome under Fulianus, 

tells us, that the new prince entering the palace and deſpi- 

ſing the frugal ſupper which had been prepared for Pertinax 

(for that prince was murdered, and he declared emperor, on 

the ſame day), ordered a magnificent feaſt to be got ready, 

and paſſed the night in mirth and jollity, leaving the body 

of the deceaſed prince in the place where he had been mur- 

dered 2. The next morning, the ſenate and the Roman He ,+,e:-4, 
knights coming to wait upon him, he received them in a gem in x 
moſt obliging manner, calling them, ſays Capitolinus, ac- very oblig- 
cording to their age, his father, his brother, or his ſon. He ing manner 
went afterwards to the ſenate, and returned them thanks 

for having admitted him to adminiſter in conjunction with 

them, the ſovereign power, and for the honours they had con- 

ferred on his wife and daughter, On this occaſion he received, 
according to Capitelinus, the title of the father of his country, 

which, however, does not appear on any of his medals. From 

the ſenate he went to the capitol to offer there the uſual ſacri- He is B 
fees, theſenators, who attended him, ſtriving to ſhew great — ONS: 
joy inthe height of their grief. But the people, ſtrangers to all openly fur f 
diſſimulation, openly loaded him with curſes and reproaches, , by rl 
hoping by that means to oblige him to reſign the power, people. 
which he had purchaſed of the ſoldiery in ſo ſhameful man- 

ner. They even diſcharged ſhowers of ſtones at him; and 

wiſhed aloud, as he was ſacrificing in the capitol, that he 

might never obtain any favour of the gods. The empe- 

ror endeavoured to appeaſe them with great promiſes; but 

they anſwered boldly, that they ſcorned to receive any thing 
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from ſuch an uſurper and parricide : inſomuch, that to diſperſe 

them (for they ſtopt up the way), he was obliged to order 

the ſoldiers to fall upon thoſe who ſtood neareſt, which they 

did accordingly, and killed or wounded great pumbers of them, 

This exaſperated the people to ſuch a degree, that they all 

took arms; and in the circus, where the emperor aſſiſted at 

the public games, renewed their curſes and imprecations both 

againſt him and the prætorian guards, imploring aloud the 
aſſiſtance of the other armies and generals, namely, of Peſ- 

cennius Niger, who at that time commanded a powerful army 

in Syria, All this Julianus bore with great patience, ſays 

His ge- Spartian ; and, during his ſhort reign, gave many inſtances 
vernment. of an extraordinary ſweet temper *. He appointed Repenti- 
nus, his ſon-in-law, captain of the pretorian guards, in the 

room of Sulpicianus, father · in-· law to the deceaſed emperor ; 

and, to gratify the ſoldiery, re-eſtabliſbed many things, which 

had been appointed by Commodus and aboliſhed by Pertina.x. 

AMONG the many great captains, who commanded at this 

time the Roman armies in the different provinces of the em- 

pire, the moſt famed were Peſcennius Niger in Syria, Sep- 

timius Severus in Ulyricum, and Clodius Albinas in Britain. 

Clodins Clodius Albinus way a native of Adrumetum in Africa, but 
Albinus, deſcended from the Po/thumian and Ceionian familics, two of 
is extrac- the moſt illuſtrious in Reme. His father Ceionius Poſfthu- 
tion and mus gave him the name of Albinas, becauſc at his birth he 
preferments appeared whiter than new-born children uſyally are, the La- 
ten word albus importing white. He was brought up in 

Africa, where he ſtudied the Greek and Latin languages, in 

which he was well verſed. The antients cry up his know- 

ledge and learning, and mention with great commendations 

2 treatiſe which he compoſed on agriculture, But his mar- 

tial genius did not ailow him to purſue the peaceable profeſſion 

of letters. When he was yet very young, he was often 

heard to repeat, among the children of his age at ſchool, 

that verſe of Virgil,---- Arma amens capio, nec ſat rations in 

armis ;- eſpecially the firſt part of it, Aima amens cafio, 

that is, I am for following the profeſſion of arms, right or 

wrong ; I am for a military life at all events. He theie- 

fore entered into the ſervice very early, and, by the intereſt 

of Lollius Serenus, Febius Maetianus, and Ceimius Prfihu- 

mianus, men of rank, and nearly related to him, was firſt raiſ- 

ed to the command of a troop of [llyr:ian horſe, and ſoon 

after to that of the firſt and fourth legions. He commanicd 

the army in Bithynia in the year 175, the fifteenth of the reign 
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of M. Aurelius, and reſtrained them from joining, as they 
deſigned, Auidius Caffius, for which ſervice he was rewarded 
with the conſulſhip. In the reign of Commodus he was ap- 
pointed governer of Gaul, where he gained great advantages 
over the Frifians, and other neighbouring nations. From 
Gaul! he was tranſlated into Brite;n, which government he 
held at this time f. The emperor Commodus, ſuſpecting that 
Septimius Severus, governor of [llyricum, and Nonius Mur- 
cus, who commanded an army in ſome other province, de- 
to revolt, in order to engage Albrnus in his cauſe, 
wrote a letter to him, if Capitolinus is to be credited, giving 
him leave to aſſume, if he ſaw occaſion, the title of Cz/er 
and all the badges of that dignity ; which he prudently de- 
clined, fearing to be involved in the ruin of that tyrant, 
which he apprehended to be at hand (K). The ſame writer 
adds, that ſome time aſter a falſe report of the death of 
Commodus being ſpread in Britain, Albinus giving credit to 
it, encouraged his ſoldiers to aboliſh monarchy, and re- eſta- 
bliſh the antient republican government; which gained” him 
the affections of the ſenate, but provoked Commodus to ſuch 
a degree, that he immediately ſent Junius Severus to ſucceed 
him in the government of Britain, but he did not artive 
there before the death of Commodas was publicly known in 


t Vit. Alb. p. 79—84. 


(K) This letter was conceived in the following terms; Beſides 
the other letters, which I have written to you, concerning your 
ſacceſſor, and the affairs of the public, this, you ſee, is a familiar 
letter, written with my own hand; in which I give you leave, 
whenever you ſhall ſee occaſion, vo take upon you at the head of 
the army the name and quality of Cz/ar For I hear, that Sep- 
timius Severus and Nonius Murcus ſpeak ill of me to the army, in 
order to eſtrange from me the minds of the ſoldiery, and pave 
themſelves a way to the throne. I give you leave, when you think 
fir, to aſſume the name Cz/ar, and to preſent the ſoldiers with 
a donative of three pieces of gold a man. I ſend you letters for 
my receivers, ſealed with the head of an Amazon, which you 
will deliver to them, when you have occaſion for the money ; 
otherwiſe they will nat ſapply you with it out of the treaſury. 
That you may not be withaut the badges of the dignity to which I 
_ raiſe you, I give you leave to wear a ſcarlet robe even in my pre- 

ſence ; the purple you ſhall have the firſt time I ſee you, bur not 
enriched with gold, which my great-grandfather Liu Feras never 
wore, the' adopted by Adrian (56). 


(56) Fit. Albin. p. 47. 
Vor. XV, , E that 
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that province :. H. Aurelius had a particular value for him 


and thought him, as appears from one of his letters to the 
captains of the guards quoted by Capitelinus (L), well 
qualified, on account of his ſeverity and gravity, for the 
command of an army. But his ſeyerity ſeems to have bordered 
upon cruelty ; for he is ſaid never to have pardoned the 
leaſt fault, but to have crucihed even the centurions, when 
he found them any-ways remiſs in their duty. He was un- 
juſt to his domeſtics, inſupportable ta his wife, and to all 
ſurly and moroſe. He was very proper in his dreſs, but quite 
otherwiſe in his repaſts, minding nothing but plenty ; for 
he had an extraordinary appetite, and is ſaid by Capitolinus 
to have often eat at a breakfaſt five hundred figs, an hun- 
dred peaches, ten melons, twenty bunches of grapes, a hun- 
dred beccaficos, and four hundred oyſters vs. Sometimes 
he abſtained altogether from wine, and ſometimes drank to 
excels even in the time of war. He was far from being 
chaſte, but abhorred and puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity all ſorts of unnatural luſt. As he was, notwithſtand- 
ing his many vices, a man of great courage and ſkill in mili- 
tary affairs, he was commonly called a ſecond Catiline. The 


© Idem ibid. p. 79. * Idem, p. 83. w Idem, p. 83. 


(Ly M. Aurelius wrote the following letter concerning him to 
the captains of the guards: I have entruſted Alina, of the tamily 
of the Ceionii, with the command of two cohorts. He is, tis 
true, an 45 ican, but free from the vices of that country. te is 
the ſor in law of Plaurillus, and, beſides a man of great experience, 
of a grave and compoled behaviour, and capable of maintaining 
the rece;lury diſcipline in a camp: at leaſt I am ſure, we need 
not apprehend any thing from him. I have doubled his falary, 
and defir2 you to encourage him, aſſuring him, that his ſervices 
ſnall not remain unrewarded (57). The ſame prince wrote another 
jetter concerning him, ſoon after the rebellion of Avidizs Caſſius, 
in whica ke expreſſes himſelf thus; The fidelity of Albiaus de- 
ſerves the 1.12 encomiums ; for when the farces in Bithynia 
were ready iv revolt and join Caſſias, he ſpared no pains to main- 
ein their in their duty and defeat their evil deſigns, I therefore 
think hun yorthy of the conſulſhip, and accordingly defign to 


_ ſabftitue him in the room of Caſſius Papirius, who is dangerouſly 


„ and, as I am informed, paſt recovery. But of this, take no 
notice u he 1s dead, left it ſhould come to the ears either of 
Fapirius himeit, or his friends, which would give me great con- 


£223 (538). 


57] lem ibid, (58) dem, p. 48. | 
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harangue he made to his troops in Britain againſt monarchy 
gained him the affections of the ſenate to ſuch a degree, that no 
prince, ſays his hiſtorian, was ever loved by thein ſo much as 
he *. | | 
Caius Peſeennins Niger Juſlus, as he is ſtyled on ſome Peſcennius 
medals ), was deſcended of an equeſtrian family and born at Niger. 4it 
Aquinum. He had but a ſmall eſtate, and little learning; extraction, 
but nevertheleſs raiſed himſelf from the degree of a centu- preferments 
rion to the firſt military employments in the empire, He had and cha- 
ſome command in Gaul, where he contracted a great friend- ” 2 
ſhip with Septimius Severus, at that time governor of the coun- 
try of Lyons, who recommended him to the emperor Commodus, 
as an excellent ſoldier and experienced commander. He was 
afterwards made conſul, at the requeſt of the troops under his 
command *. Heredian calls him a gallant ſoldier, an excellent 
officer, an experienced general, an illuſtrious conſul, and an 
unfortunate emperor . He kept the ſoldiers to their duty; 
and would not ſuffer them to exact any thing from the people, 
nor the officers from the ſoldiers, upon any account what- 
ſoever. He cauſed two tribunes to be ſtoned, for having de- 
ducted a very inconſiderable ſum from the pay of the men un- 
der their command; and condemned ten ſoldiers to be be- 
headed for ſtealing a fowl ; but the whole army interceding 
in their behalf, he thought it adviſeable to ſpare their lives, 
and only oblige them to pay to the countryman the 
price of ten fowls. He would not allow his ſoldiers, while 
they were in the field; to drink wine, nor to uſe plate, or 
have any gold or filver about them, when they went to battle, 
that the enemy might not, in caſe of any misfortune, ſet 
themſelves off with their ſpoils. He ſuffered no bakers 
to follow the army, obliging the ſoldiers to content them- 
ſelves with biſket. Some troops, that were in gariſon 
on the frontiers of Egypt, having one day begged leave 
to drink wine, he returned them no other anſwer, than 
that they were but at a ſmall diſtance from the Nile. He re- 
quired nothing of the ſoldiers, but what he practiſed himſelf; 
In his garb and dreſs he little varied from a common ſoldier, 
and his diet was the ſame with that of the meaneſt in the ar- 
my. He always led the march on foot, with his head unco- 
\ vered in all ſeaſons and climates: He obliged even his own 
domieftics to carry burdens on their backs, that they might 
not ſeem to walk at their eaſe; while the ſoldiers were loaded | 
with their arms and baggage. He had conſtantly before his | 
eyes Marius, Hannibal, and other famed commanders of 
antiquity ; and when, upon his being ſaluted emperor, the 
* Idem, p. 83. Y BIX AG. p. 264. * SPART. in 
Nigr. p. 75. » HznoD. I. iii. p. 501 
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perſon, who, according to cuſtom, was appointed to pronounce 
his panegyric; began to commend him, he immediately inter- 
rupted the orator, and defired him to ſay ſomething in praiſe 
of Marius, of Hannibal, or of ſome other renowned comman- 
der, who was dead. Tell us, ſaid he, what they have done 
© worthy of imitation ; for to praiſe the living is an uſeleſs 
© taſk, eſpecially to praiſe an emperor, who can puniſh, re- 
& ward, proſcribe, and condemn : as for me, I only defire to 
tc pl-aſe while I live; when I am dead, then praiſe me, 
if I deſerve it. It he had prevailed, no one doubted but 
he would have reſtored the empire to its former luſtre, with- 
out uſing that cruelty for which Severus is blamed d. For 
though he was naturally ſevere, ſays Herodian e, yet he go- 
verned with great mildneſs, and was always ready to con- 
tribute to tlie diverſions of the people; which gained him 
the affections of the Syrians, eſpecially of the Antiochians, 
who delighted in nothing but ſhows and ſpectacles. Spartian 
commends him on account of his chaſtity, which the Gauls, 
ſays that writer, admired in him above all his other virtues d. 
On the other hand, Victor the younger ſtyles him a man aban- 
doned to all manner of lewdneſs. Dion Caſſius ſpeaks of 
him as a perſon no-ways remarkable either for his good ot 
bad qualities. However, it is certain, that he was univer- 
fally eſteemed and beloved by the people of Rome, who all 
wiſhed to fee him emperor f. 
Septimius Severis was a perſon endowed with extraordinary talents, 
Severus, and in every reſpect infinitely ſuperior both to Albinus and Ni- 
his charac- ger. He was generally eſſeemed, and not undeſervedly, the 
wok moſt active, vigilant, laborious, and enterpriſing man in the 
whole empire ; inured to Jabour, indefatigable in every duty 
of war, equal to the greateſt commanders of ancient times, 
a great maſter of civil affairs, prompt in foreſeeing events, 
dextrous at concerting ſchemes, a conftant friend, a dangerous 
enemy, and equally violent in his love and hatred. He was a 
great diſſembler, full of deceit, and ever ready to facrifice 
his reputation, and every thing elſe, to his intereſt and am- 
bition *, He was naturally inclined to cruelty and avarice, 
but more to cruelty; for we find ſome inſtances of his gene- 
roſity, but none of his humanity ; nay, he is ſaid never to 
have pardoned a fault, or pertormed a good-natured action k. 


» Vit, Nigr. p. 75—77. © Henrop. I. ii. p. cor. 
K « Vit. Nigr. p. 76. © Dro. I. IX xir. 
p. 842. HRO. ibid Vit. Nigr. p. 74. £ Dio. 


I. Ixxiti. p. 837. & l. lxxvi. p. 869. HzO. I. ii. p. 503. Vier. 
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He was an enemy to all pomp and ſhow, frugal in his diet, 
contenting himſelf fot the moſt part with roots and greens, 
but ſometimes, though ſeldom, drinking to exceſs. In the 
field, his diet was the ſame with that of the common ſoldi- 
ers ; he ſhared with them all their labours, and encouraged 
them more by his example, than by words, to bear with pa- 
tience the toils of war, which, notwithſtanding his ſeverity, 
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gained him the affections of the ſoldiery ' Severus was born His ex- 
at Leptis, a city of Libra Tripolitana, but his anceſtors had tratied. 


been Roman knights, and afterwards admitted into the ſe- 
nate; for he was nephew by the father to two conſuls, AH. 
Agrippa and Septimius Severus ; the latter was twice conſul. 
His father, M. Septimius Geta, had another ſon, named like- 
wiſe Geta, and a daughter; but neither her name, nor that 
of her ſon; has been tranſmitted to us x. Severus was born 
on the eleventh of April in the year 145, the eighth of the 


reign of Antoninus Pius. He ſtudied firſt in Africa, and af- Education. 


terwards at Rome; the Greek and Latin tongues ; declaimed 
in public, when only eight years old ; applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy and eloquence ; and excelled, according 
to Spartian, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius, in each branch 
of polite literature. Dion, on the contrary, writes, that he 
had more inclination that ability to learn the liberal arts“; 
and Spartian owns, that he ſpoke to the end of his life the 
Latin tongue with the African accent ®. He was inſtructed 
in the knowledge of the law, together with Papinianus, by 
2. Cervidius Scævola, who publiſhed various books of juriſ- 
prudence, whereof ſome fragments arc ſtill preſerved in the 
Pandetts n. He ſeems to have had likewiſe ſome knowledge 
of phyſic o, and is ſaid to have been thoroughly acquainted 
with judicial aſtrology, a ſcience to which the Africans were 
generally addicted 7. In his youth he was accuſed of adul- 
tery, but acquitted by Didius Fulianus at that time procon- 
ſul of Africa. Afterwards he came to Rome, where, after he 
tad pleaded for ſome time with little ſucceſs at the bar, he 
was, by the intereſt of his uncle Septimius Severus, admitted 


by the emperor A. Aurelius into the ſenate, and appointed nd em 
governor of the iſland of Sardinia; whence he was ſent to ployments., 


cominand the troops in Africa in quality of lieutenant to the 


i Idem, |. ii. p $07. * Spart. vit. Sev. p. 64. Dio. 
in excerpt Val. p. 742. Grvrt. p. 268. Dio. in ex- 
cerpt. Val. p 741. = Vx. vey. p 71. Vit. 
Caracall. cum rot. Caſaub. p. 132. & Jons. I. iii. c. 12. 
© Garz ther. t. ii. p. 457, 4538. r Sei. wit. p. 90. 
Vio. I. Exvi. p. 866 
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proconſul. Upon his return from Africa, he was created 
prætor; and after his prætorſhip preferred to the command of 
the fourth legion, then quartered in Syria. On his journey 
into that province, he viſited the city of Athens, and received 
ſome affront there, for which he deprived the inhabitants, 
when emperor, of many privileges granted them by his pre- 
deceſſors. Next, he was raiſed to the government of Gallia 
Lugdunenfis, or the country of Lyons, where, by his affability 
and obliging behaviour, he gained the affections of all. From 
Gaul he was remeved to Pannonia, which province he gover- 
ned with procenſular authority, as he did afterwards that of 
Sicily. Upon his return to Rome, he was accuſed of having 
conſulted the aſtrologers about his attaining the empire ; but, 
as Commodus began then to be univerſally hated, he was ac- 
quitted and his accuſer crucihed. He was raiſed ſoon after 
to the conſulſhip, and then appointed commander of all the 
troops employed in [/lyricum to defend the banks of the 
Danube 1. He married to his firſt wife one Martia ; and 
upon her death Julia, a native of Emeſfia in Syria, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe the aſtrologers had told her, that 
ſhe was to marry a ſovereign. She is ſtyled in ſeveral in- 
ſcriptions Julia Denina Auguſta, the mother of the armies, of 
the ſenate, of her country, &c. * By her Severus had Baſſianus, 
commonly known by the name of Caracalla, born the fourth of 
April 188, Geta, born in Milan, the twenty-ſeventh of May 
189, and two daughters, who were married after their 
father's acceſſion to the empire. Julia diſhonoured 
with her lewdneſs her huſband and family, and had the mor- 
tification to hear herſelf publicly reproached, by a Cale- 
donian lady, with the ſame vices which ſhe pretended to con- 
demn in her *. She was likewiſe accuſed of conſpiring 
againſt her huſband, and charged with ſeveral other crimes 
by Plautianus, who did all that lay in his power to diſ- 
credit her with the emperor ; inſomuch, that to retrieve her 
reputation, ſhe betook herſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 


and kept continually about her a great number of ſophiſts, 


philoſophers; mathematicians, geographers, and perſons emi- 
nent in the various branches of learning, which has rendered 
her name famous in hiſtory ©. Julia had a ſiſter named 
Ma. ſa, who was married to one Julius, who had by her two 
daughters, So&-mis and Mamea, the former the mother of the 


1 Vit, Sev. p. 64. 65. Dio. I. Ixxiv. p. 840. Hrrop. I. fi. 
p. 03. Son. p. 270. SPANTT. |. vi. p.628. © Avx. 
Vicr. Sever, vit. p. 71. Dro. lxxvi. p. 869. *Pr1Les. vit. 
Apoll. Tyan, I. i. c. 3. & ſoph. lvi. p. 617. 
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© nperor Heliogabalus, and the latter of Alexander, who ſuc- 

To reſume now the thread of our hiſtory, and return to 
Didius 3 3 while he was ſtriving to gain the affections 
of the nan people by the mildneſs of his government, news : 
was brought him, that Peſcennius Niger had reyolted in Sy- Peſcenni- 
ria, and was acknowledged emperor by all the eaſtern na- us Niger 
tions and the troops under his command. Soon after he re- Aclared 
ceived the like tidings from 7/lyricum, where Severus had been 2 * 
ſaluted, by the army which he commanded there, with the „% Seve- 
title of Augy/tus. The armies in Gaul likewiſe ſwore allegi- us in Il- 
ance to him, as ſoon as they heard that he had taken upon iy ricum. 
him the title of emperor. Their example was followed by all 
the armies, provinces, and cities, in Europe, except the city 
of Byzantium ; ſo that Severus having ſecured the provinces 
behind him, and left ſome troops to guard the banks of the 
Danube, began his march to Rome. As he was well ap- 
priſed, that Albinus, governor of Britain, was in a condition 
to thwart his deſigns, he wrote an obliging letter to him, 
wherein he declared his intentions of adopting him, and gave 
him the title of Cæſar; which Albinys aſſumed at the head of 
his army, with all the badges of his new dignity, beſtowing 
on that occaſion great encomiums on Severus. As for Niger 
Severus did not ſo much as attempt to gain, or rather deceive, 
him, well knowing that he would not hearken to any pro- 
poſals whatfoever . Fulianus, in the mean time, repairing Severus 
to the ſenate, cauſed Severus to be declared an enemy to his declared 4 
country, and likewiſe his ſoldiers, if they did not abandon public ene- 
him within a limited time. Deputies were even ſent by the ay. 
ſenate to perſuade the ſoldiers to quit the party of Severus, 
and join Fulianus. Among theſe were Veſpronius Candidus, 
a conſular of great authority, Falerius Catulinus, who was 
named to take upon him the command of the troops which 
Severus had with him, and one Aquilizs, a centurion, the 
chief miniſter of the crvelties of Commodus, with orders to 
diſpatch Severus as ſoon as his troops had deſerted him. But 
the deputies, inſtead of exhorting the troops to abandon Seve- 
rus, joined him themſelves, and encouraged the ſoldiers to 
purſue their march, and revenge the death of Pertinax. 
Hereupon Fulianus, having firſt paid the prætorian guards the 
largeſs he promiſed them, ordered them to their arms, 
and at the ſame time ſent for the marines, who were on board 
the fleet at Miſenum, and with the prætorian guards made up 
a conſiderable army. But as they had been long inured to 
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I= lis idlenefs, they ſcarce knew how to make uſe of their arms, 
mache and ſhewed great backwardneſs to make head againſt the 
Ro.ne he enemy, who were advancing with long marches, being re- 
ic ccived every-where with loud acclamations, and ſupplied with 
where re plenty of proviſions, upon their giving out, that they were 
"_ going to revenge the death of Pertinax, a prince univerſally 
* "ud beloved. Fulianus, finding he could not depend upon his 
de troops, cauſed the palace to be fortified, as if he could have 
maintained himſclf there after loſing all the reſt. At the 
ſaine time, he ordered Marcia and Letus, the chief authors 

of the death of Commadus, to be murdered, not doubting but 

they favoured Severus ; diſpatched a great number of aſſaſſins, 

to try if he could by any means murder Severus, with pro- 

miſcs of immenſe rewards, if they ſucceeded in the attempt ; 

and cauſed an incredible number of children to be inhumanly 
butchered, in order to make uſe of their blood in the abomi- 

navl- myſteries af magic v. While Julianus was thus loſing 

his ume in uſeleſs preparations, Severus, arriving at Ravenna, 

made himf.if inaſter of that city and the fleet riding there; 

wich ſo terrified Fulianus, that, diſtruſting his troops, he 

ordered the ſenate to aſſemble on the twenty-ninth of May, 

when one of his miniſters deſired them in his name to ſend 

out the veſtals to meet the enemy, and intreat them to retire ; 

which propoſal being rejected as no leſs ridiculous than inef- 

ſectual, Julianus, as ſome authors write, was ſo provoked, 

that he aſſembled his troops, with a deſign to put all the ſe- 

nators to the ſword, if they did not comply with his requeſt. 

Bit he ſoon changed his mind, and went to the ſenate in per- 

fon, with a propoſal of a quite different nature, which was, 

Þliams that they would paſs a decree, declaring Severus his partner 
cus: Se. in the empire. The decree paſſed without oppoſition, and 
verse beg was Immediately ſent to Severus, who not only rejected the 
41:4 offered afſciation, but at the inſtigation of Julius Letus, 
beer ordered Tullius ' riſpinus, captain of the prætorian guards, 
tr the en- who had brought the decree, to be cut in pieces, a report 
wha being ſpread, that 'Ti/pinus had private orders to diſpatch 
him. Hereupon Zulianus, being quite at a loſs what to do, 

and the ſenate declining to aſſiſt him with their advice, order- 

ed the gladiators at Capua to take arms, under the command 

of Lollianus Titiauus, and wrote an obliging letter to Pom- 

peranus, the ſon- in- law of MH. Aurelius, who then led a retired 

life at Torracina, offering to take him, as he was an excellent 
commander, for his partner in the empire. But Pompeianys 

wiſely de-lined the offer, pleading his old age and the weak- 


w Dio. p. 838. Vit. Jul.. p. 63. 
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neſs of his ſight; which, however, would have ſerved him well, 
ſays Dion Caſſius, had he ſeen any effectual means of reliev- 
ing his diſtreſſed country. In the mean time, the tu, ops Juſianus 
ſent by Julianus into Umbria to guard the paſſes of the Apen avendened 
nine mountains, declared for Severus; and the pretorian by all. 
guards themſelves, abandoning the emperor whom they had 
ſet up, agreed not to oppoſe Severus, upon his promiſing them 
impunity, provided they delivered up to him thoſe who had 
murdered Pertinax J. Tulianus, ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted 
by his troops, ſhut himſelf up in the palace with Genialis, 
one of the captains of the guards, and Repentinus his ſon-in- 
law. The guards, in the mean time, having ſcized ſuch of 
their comrades as had been any-ways concerned in the death 
of Pertinax, acquainted therewith Silius Miſala, u ho had 
been ſubſtituted either to Falco or Erucius, the ordinary con- 
ſuls of this year 193. Meſala immediately afſembled che ſe- Severus 
nate, when a decree paſſed, depriving Juliauu, of the empire, declared 
ſentencing him to death, declaring Severus emperor, and ap- peror. 
pointing divine honours to Pertinax. This decree was car- 424 Julia- 
ried to Severus by ſome of the chief men in the ſcnate, who nus 4% 
intreated him in the name of the reſt, to haſten his march tv graded by 
Rome. At the ſame time, the ſenate ſent a band of fol.licrs * 2 
to the palace, with orders to put Julianus to death; whom - _ 1 
they found drowned in tears, and ready to teſign the empire, : 
upon condition that they ſpared his life. Some authors write, 
that at the ſight of the armed band, he only ſaid, ///hut crime 
Lare I committed? tol zſe life have I taken away a. Others 
tell us, that he implored the faith of Caſar, giving tliat title 
to Severus z:. Be that as it will, his head was {truck off bv a 
common ſoldier, and his body, according to Aurelius Ni, 
expoſed to public view. Such was the end of Dias Fu. 
lianus, after he had lived fixty years, four months, and as 
many days, and reigned two months and fix days. Segen, 
upon his arrival at Rome, delivered his body to his wite 
and daughter, by whom it was buried in the tomb of ls 
anceſtors on the Via Lavicana, about five miles from e =. 
Severus received the news of his competitor's death, hen 
he was yet ſome davs journey from Rome. Howcver, he 
purſued his march with his troops in battle-array, and in- 
camped every night, as if he had been in an enemy 's country ; 
which filled the city with terror and diſmay. The ſcenic de- 
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A hundred puted a hundred perſons of great diſtinction out of their body 


fenators 


ſent to meet 


Severus. 


to congratulate him upon the death of his rival and his acceſ- 
ſion to the empire. Severus received them in his armour, 
at the head of his troops, and cauſed them to be ſearched, as 
if he ſuſpected their fidelity; but afterwards entertained them 
ina very familiar and friendly manner, preſented them with 
ſeven hundred pieces of gold, and gave them liberty either to 
depart immediately, or to ſtay and return to Rome with him. 
He appointed Flavius uvenalis captain of the guards, with 
Veturius Macrinus, whom he had named before to that em- 
ployment. At the ſame time, he diſpatched an expreſs to 
Plautianus, injoining him to ſeize the children of Peſcennius 
2 and of all the officers who ſerved under him. He had 
good luck to intercept ſeveral letters and edits, ſent by 
ork to the ſenate and people of Rome, which he would 
not ſuffer to be read to them.. When he approached 
Rome, he cauſed all thoſe to be executed, who had any 
hand in the death of Pertinax; and ſent orders to the 
other ſoldiers of the guards to meet him without their 
arms, and 'in the attire which they wore when they attend- 
ed the emperor in the great ſolemnities. His orders were 
obeyed, the guards imagining, that they were to attend in 
tþat dreſs the emperor's entry. When they arrived in the 
camp, Scveru; ſent them word to wait in a body till he 
was at leiſure to receive and harangue them; and in the mean 
time gave private orders to his own troops to ſurround them 
at a diſtance, and ſhut them up on all fides, while they were 
intent upon hearing his harangue. He then aſcended the tri- 
bunal; and betraying great anger and reſentment in his coun- 
tenance, reproached them in moſt bitter terms for murdering 
heir prince, and ſuch a prince as Pertinax; for ſelling by auction, 
to the eternal ignominy of the Roman name, the empire; and even 
for abandoning, like ſo many cowards and traitors, Fulianus, 
whom they themſelves had choſen. He told them, that he could 
inflict no puniſhment upon them anſwerable to the enormity 


Hed'2ands of their crimes ; that nevertheleſs he granted them their 


all the 


pr at an 


guard. 


their lives 3 but commanded them forthwith to quit their 
horſes and all their military badges, and retire without delay a 
hundred miles from Rome, ſolemnly declaring, that whoever 
among them ſhould be found within that diſtance of the city, 
ſhoull irremiſſibly be put to death, and publicly executed. 
They were thunderſtruck with this order; but forced to com- 
ply with it, being ſurrounded on all fides by the armed troops 
of Severus, who obliged them to quit their horſes, and ſtripped 
hem even of their tunics., Thus ſtripped and degraded, they 
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retired with that ſhame and confuſion, which were juſtly owing 
3 to the heinouſneſs of their crimes 4. Dion Caſſius tells us, 
that one of their horſes followed his old maſter, throwing 
down and treading under foot all thoſe who endeavoured to 
* ſtop him; inſomuch, that the unhappy ſoldier, finding his horſe 
would not, by any means, leave him, killed him, and running 
” himſelf through with the ſame ſword, fell dead by him. The 
© ſame hiſtorian adds, that the faithful horſe betrayed a kind of 
7 joy in dying by his maſter's hand e. Severus entered Rome, 
atiended by all his troops under arms, and with the ſtandards 
1 of the prætorian guards reverſed. He came to the gate on His entry 
x horſe-back and in his militaty habit; but there took his ie Rome 
gown, and made his entry on foot, accompanied by the ſena- 
$ tors in their tobes, with crowns of laurel on their heads ; 
; which the people likewiſe wore, who, on this occaſion, were 
all clad in white. The ſtreets through which he paſſed, were 
ſtrewed with flowers, the houſes adorned, and covered with 
rich tapeſtry, and the whole city perfumed with ſweet odours. 
Severus, having vifited the capitol, and the uſual temples, re- 
tired to the palace; but the foldiers, taking up their quarters 
in the temples, porticoes, and other public buildings, ſpread 
themſelves all over the city, and committed every-where great 
diſorders, threatening to plunder the citizens houſes, if they 
were not plentifully ſupplied with proviſions, for which they 
would allow nothing. This alarmed the people, and inſpired 
them with a great averſion to ache new emperor t. The next 
morning, Severus went to the ſenate, attended by all his 
troops under arms ; but he had fcarce begun to ſpeak, when 
he was int rrupted all on a ſudden by dreadful cries of the _ 
ſoldiers without, demanding an immenſe tum of the ſenate, The eld, 
which had been formerly given to the troops that had at- ers mutriy. 
tended Auguſtus to Rome, and was conſequently, ſaid they, due 
to them. The ſenate, altogether unappriſed of the cauſe of 
that uproar, was, as we may well imagine, ſtruck with horror 
and diſmay. The emperor himſelf betrayed ſome fear ; but 
however, ſtarting up, he went out to them ; but could not 
appeaſe the mutinous multitude, without promiſing them part 
of what they demanded ; that is two hundred and fifty 
drachmas a man, inſtead of two thouſand five hundred. 
Then returning to the ſenate, he excuſed himſelf for having 
aſſumed the title of emperor without their conſent, pretend- 3. empe- 
ing, that he had done it purely to revenge the death of Per- „o, ſpcec | 
tinax, and deliver them from the tyranny of Fuiranus. He 7 the 2 


nale. 
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promiſed to govern with great moderation, and tread in the 

footſteps of M. Aurelius and Pertinax, adding a ſolemn 

bath, by which he bound himſelf to the obſervance of all the 

laws; and particularly ſwore, that no ſenator ſhould, for 

any crime whatſoever, be put to death in his reign, who had 

not been firſt tried and condemned by the ſenate ; nay, he 

obliged the ſenate to pals a decree, declaring ſuch emperors as 

ated otherwiſe, thoſe who obeyed them therein, and their 
children, public enemies. This gave great ſatisfaction to the 
veneraltry of the ſenators ; but men of diſcernment, and ſuch 

as were better acquainted with his dark and reſerved temper, 

with his falſhood and diſſimulation, gave no credit to his fair 

promiſes ; but, on the contrary, looked upon him as a ſecond 

Tiberius s. However, they unanimouſly conferred upon him 

all the titles peculiar to the imperial dignity, inveſted him with 

the tribunitial and proconſular powers, created him high pon- 

tiff, &c. Severus acquainted the ſenate with his having 

The title of beſtowed on Albinus the title of Ceſar, begged they would 
Cæſar cox- confirm it to him, cauſed ſeveral medals to be ſtruck with his 
firmed to name, ſtatues to be erected to him, Cc. He diftributed large 
Albinus. ſums among the ſoldiery and people, which are taken notice 
of on ſeveral medals of this year h; but what chiefly gained 

him the hearts of the people, was his conſecrating and inroll- 

ing, with extraordinary pompand ſolemnity, the emperor Per- 

tinax in the number of the gods. This apotheoſis, perhaps 

the molt magnificent that hM ever been ſeen in Rome, is 

The friends deſcribed at length by Dion Caſſius '. Before he left Rome 
of Julianus to march againſt Niger, he cauſed the ſenate to preſcribe all 
proſcribed. the friends and adherents of Julianus; executed without 
mercy ſuch of them as were diſcovered ; and ſeized, and even 
attempted, out of hatred to that prince, to aboliſh the decrees 

of the celebrated civilian Salvius Fulranus, his great-grandfa- 

New pre ther. In the next place, he choſe new guards in the room 
torian Of thoſe whom he had caſhiered, and four times as many, 
guards which filled Rome with ſoldiers, and proved very chargeable 
choſen. to the ſtate ; for their pay much exceeded that of the other 
troops. Belides, the natives only of certain countries, viz. 

of Spain, Macedon, Noricum, and above all of Italy, had been 
h:therto admitted to ſerve in the guards ; but Severus, with- 

Out any regard to their countries, choſe the moſt reſolute and 

brave men in his army, and appointed that, for the future, 

they ſhoull be always taken from among the other troops; 

by which means the guards, who of late had ſerved only for 
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ſhow, became the flower of the Roman forces; and the hopes 
of a leſs toilſome, and more honourable and advantageous, war- 
fare encouraged the reſt to diſcharge their duty with more 
punctuality and exactneſs; but on the other hand, the Italian 
youth (for the guards had hitherto been moſtly natives of 
Italy), having no longer that reſource, turned either robbers or 
; glaliators : hefice this regulation was no-ways pleaſing, either 
: to the Romans, or to the other inhabitants of Italy x. About 
the ſame time, the emperor gave his two daughters in mar- 
riage to Probns and Aetins, and honoured both his ſons-in-law 
with the conſular dignity. To the former he offered the go- 
vernment of Rome ; but he declining that employment, it 
was conferred upon Domitius Dexter. The emperor, having Severus 
| thus ſettled aff:'rs in me, and ſupplied the city with great fots we? 
* plenty of corn, ſet out in the begininng of Fuly on his march ** 
into the eaſt againſt Niger, whom he had never once named dur- 
ing his ſtay at Rome. His troops mutinied the firſt day at a place 
calied Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from Rome ; but the 
mutiny was ſoon quelled. However, he encamped there the 
firſt night, when his brother Gera came to wait upon him, 
expecting ſome great preferment ; but Severus ordered him 
to return to his government, and ſhewed no inclination to 
employ him. Before he decamped, the children of Peſcennius 
Niger were brought to him, whom he received and enter- 
tained with the fame kindneſs as if they had been his own. 
He purſuzd his march with all poſſible expedition, having diſ- 
patched an expreſs to the commander of tie troops in /lyri- 
cum, injoining him to haſten into Thrace, and wait for him 
there. He ordered Heraclius to attempt the recovery of 
Bithyma, which province had declared for Niger ; and wrote . 
to Albinus in Britain, to hold himſelf ready to march upon 
the firſt notice |, | 
Iv the mean time, Niger, hearing that Severus had been Niger pre- 
acknowledged emperor by the ſenate and people of Rome, and Parer for 
was already advancing by long marches againſt him, wrote 
to the governors of the provinces, injoining them to guard the 
narrow paſſes, eſpecially that of mount Taurus between Cap- 
padocia and Cilicia; raiſed new forces in Antioch and all the 
other cities of Syria, and ſent deputies to demand ſuccours of 
the neighbouring princes. He went-in perſon to view the 
fortifications of Byzantium, in which city he left a numerous 
gariſon, looking upon it as a place of the utmoſt importance. 
From Byzantium he advanced to Perinthus, called afterwards 
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Heraclea, where, in a ſkirmiſh between his men and thoſe 
of Severus, whoſe party the city of Perinthus had embraced, 
a conſiderable number of the latter were ſlain, and a- 
mong them ſeveral perſons of great diſtinction. Hereupon 
the ſenate, to curry favour with Severus, declared Niger a 
public enemy, and likewiſe Æmilianus, then proconſul of 
Ala, a perion of extraordinary talents, long experience, 
and generally eſteemed the greateſt ftateſman of his age v. 
Spartian writes, that Niger, improving the advantage he had 
gained at Perintbus, made himſelf maſter of all Greece, Ma- 
cedon, and Thrace, and thereupon offered to take Severus 
for his partner in the empire; which propoſal he rejected 
with contempt and deriſion a. The following year 194. 
Severus and Albinus were both conſuls the ſecond time, and 
Niger in all likelihood took upon him the fame dignity ; for 
on ſome medals he is ſtyled conſul o. We know nothing of 
what paſſed in the war between Niger and. Severus, till the 
arrival of the latter before the city of Byzantium, which he 
beſieged this year; but meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance 
from the numerous gariſon, he left fome of his troops before 
the place, and ordered the reſt to croſs the ſea and march to- 
watds Cyzicus, in the neighbourhood of which city they were 
met by Amilianus at the head of a numerous army. Here- 
upon a battle enſued, in which much blood was ſhed on both 
ſides ; but Amilianus was in the end defeated, and obliged to 
ſhelter himſelf firſt in Cyzicus, and afterwards in another city 
not named in hiſtory ; where he was taken, and put to death 
by the generals of Severus, for the emperor himſelf was not, 
it ſeems, preſent at the battle of Cyzicus ?, Not long after, 
another battle was fought between Nicea and Cius, two cities 
of Bithynia, which proved far more bloody than the former, 
Niger commanding his own troops in perſon, and Candidus, 
an officer of great experience, thoſe of Severus. Both armies 
fought with a fury hardly to be expreſſed, as appears from 
Dion Caſſius's account of the engagement; but Niger, in 
ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, was at laſt obliged to ſave himſelf 
by flight beyond the ftraights of mount Taurus ; which be 
caufed to be fortified and well guarded 1. After this victory. 
Severus wrote to Niger, offering to let him live in ſafety, pro- 
vided he laid down his arms and diſbanded his troops ; which 
Niger ſeemed inclined to do; but was diverted from it by 
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Aurelianus, whoſe daughters were betrothed to his fons. He 
therefore retired to Aatioch, in order to raiſe there troops and 
1 money. In the mean time, the cities of Laodicea and Tyre 
1 declaring for Severus, Niger detached againſt them a body of 
4 Moors, who pillaged the rebellious cities, put moſt of the 
inhabitants to the ſword, and ſer fire to their houſes ; which 
were in great part conſumed, but afterwards reſtored by Se- 
verus. In the mean time, Severys's army, advancing to the 
foot of mount Taurus, was ſtopped there, and quite diſheart- 
ened, at the fight of the ſtrong works and the great number 
of troops that defended them; infomuch, that deſpairing of 
being able to open themſelves a paſſage, they had ſome thoughts 
of returning : but an incredible quantity of rain, mixed with 
? ſnow, falling in the night-time, the fortifications were utter- 
ly demoliſhed the next day by an impetuous torrent from the 
mountain; which ſo terrified Niger's men, now perſuaded 
that the gods favoured the enemy, that they betook themſelves 
to flight, and left Scuerus's troops to enter Cilicia, without 
offering to make head againſt them. Niger had already raiſ- 
ed a new army, conſiſting chiefly of the Autiochian youth, 
who were very zealous and ſanguine in his cauſe ; but utter 
ſtrangers to military diſcipline. However, Niger placed them 
ſo advantageouſly, that when they were attacked by the re- 
gular and well diſciplined troops of Severus, under the com- 
mand of Valerianus and Anulinus, they not only repulſed them, 
; but would have gained a complete victory, had it not been 
* ſnatched out of their hands by a dreadful and unexpected 
| ſtorm of thunder and lightning ; which, diſcharging itſelf in 
their faces, prevented them from purſuing the advantage they 
had gained, and diſheartened them to ſuch a degree, that, no =_ 
longer doubting but the gods were averſe to their cauſe, they 
began to deſpair of ſucceſs and retire. Hereupon Severus's 
troops, reſuming their courage, renewed the charge, and in 
the end gained a complete victory. This battle, by far the 
moſt bloody of the three, was fought on the very ſpot where j 
12 Alexander the Great firſt vanquiſhed Darius; that is, near which Ni. 
8 the city of Ius, at a place called Pylæ Ciliciæ, or the Gates ger is ut- 
of Cilicia, it being a narrow plain on the confines of Syria terly de- 
and Cilicia, incloſed on one fide by the ſea, and on the other Hates. 
by ſteep mountains, on which Niger's forces were poſted. 
Niger is ſaid to have loſt in this battle twenty thouſand men. 
Of the dead on the fide of Sterns no mention is made in 
hiſtory. Niger, after this overthrow, ictired to Autiach; 
but not thinking himſelf ſafe there, continued his flight to- 
wards the Euphrates, with a deſign, as was ſuppoſed of take- 
ng ſhelter among the Parthians : but thoſe who purſued him, 
| overtaking 
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overtaking him at a ſmall diſtance from Antioch, cut of his 
head, and carried it on the point of a ſpear to Severus, who 
cauſed it to be firſt ſhown to the inhabitants of Byzantium, 
and then ſent it to Rome. Thus Dion Caſſius and Herod:- 
an ; but Spartian tells us, that Niger, being dangerouſly 
wounded, was taken priſoner, and in that condition brought 
to Severus, in whoſe preſence he expired “. 

Severus was not preſent at any of theſe battles ; but where- 
ever he was (for as to that particular we are left by hiſtori- 
ans quite in the dark), he ſoon made all thoſe who had ſided 
with his competitor feel the effects of his reſentment, He 
put ſuch of the ſenators to death, as had ſerved under Niger 
in quality of generals or tribunes. He ipared the lives of the 
other ſenators ; but baniſhed them to the iſlands, and ſeized 
their eſtates. He cauſed an infinite number of other perſons 
of an inferior rank to be publicly executed, without conſider- 


ing, whether they had engaged in the war by farce or con- 


ſtraint. Many, who had never ſeen Niger, were involved 
in this general maſlacre of his friends and partizans*. Hero- 
dian writes, that Severus perſuaded NMiger's generals, by 
means of their children, whom he had with him, to betray 
the cauſe which they had embraced ; and, after gaining the 
victory by their treachery, murdered both them and their chil- 
dren v. He firſt baniſhed the wife and children of Niger, and 
afterwards cauſed them and all thoſe of his family to be mur- 
dered, and their eſtates to be confiſcated, Spartian names 
fix illuſtrious perſons of the Peſcennian family, who were put 
to death by his orders v. However, he would not ſuffer a 
pompous inſcription on the baſis of a ſtatue of Niger at Rome 
(M) to be erazed, ſaying, Let the world know what an ene- 
my 1 have conquered u. He puniſhed with exemplary ſeveri- 
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(M) The houſe cf Niger was ſtill ſtanding in Diocleſan's time, 


as Spartian informs us, and in one of the rooms his ſtatue done to 


the life in the black marble of Thebes, with an epigram on the baſis 


to this Purpoſe : Here flands the great Niger, the terror of Egypt, 
te all of Thebes, who bad propoſed a golden age to all Kings, na- 
tions, Rome it/c!f, loved him He abt dear to both the Antoninus 2, 
ant to the aobele cine As his name wa, Niger, (that is, black) 
"ve have cauſed a finiue to be erected to him in black marble, that it 
wright anſwer bis name. This ſtatue was, as Spartian informs us, 2 
preſent from the king of Thebes to Statius Peſſ bumius. 
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ty ſuch cities as had ſided with Niger, eſpecially Antioch, which 
he deprived of the privileges and title of a city, ſubjecting it 
as a mere village to Zaodicea ; which heightened the jealouſy 


between theſe two neighbouring cities. However, the fol- 


lowing year, at the intreaties of his eldeſt ſon, then an in- 
fant, he reinſtated the city of Antioch in its former rights and 
privileges 7. He obliged ſuch cities as had aſſiſted Niger with 
money, though not by choice, but cenſtraint, to pay four 
times as much to him ; which drew upon him the public 
hatred : but as he loved money, he was glad of any pretence 
to raiſe it. The next conſuls were Scapula Tertullus and 
Tineius Clemens, during whoſe adminiſtration, Severus, pall- 


49 


ing the Euphrates, reduced the inhabitants of O/rhoene and N „a 
Adiabene ; who, taking advantage of the late diſturbances, avar » 

had murdered the Roman ſoldiers left among them, and ſha- the Adia- 
ken off the yoke . He likewiſe entered Arabia ; for the benians, 
Arabians too had either revolted, or joined Niger, but were Arabians 
in the end obliged to ſubmit to Severus d. Herodian writes, «nd Par- 
that he over-ran all Arabia Felix e; and Eutropius and Victor thians. 


cry up his exploits in that country, ſpeaking of them as if 
he had been the firſt who reduced Arabia to a Roman province. 
But Arabia Petræa had long before been made a province by 
Trajan; and as for Arabia Felix, we do not find it menti- 
ened among the provinces of the empire, either in Severus's 
time, or afterwards. Euſebius tells us, that Severus ſubdued 


likewiſe made wir upon the Parthians ; but did not bring 
them under ſubjeCtion, as Spartian pretends*. For theſe 
wars the ſenate decreed him the titles of Arabicus, Parthi- 
cus, and Adiabenicus, which, with that of imperator the fifth 
time, are given him in the inſcriptions of this year 195, the 
third of his reign t. He refuſed the triumph which was like- 
wiſe decreed him, that he might not ſeem to have triumphed 
for victories gained in a civil war. The title of Parthicus he 
likewiſe rejected, leſt his aſſuming it ſhould provoke the Par- 
thians*, The Scythians deſigned to make war upon him, 
and had already begun their march; but were ſtopped, and de- 
terred from putting their deſign in execution, by 2 dreadful 
ſtorm, in which three of their chiefs wer: ſtuck dead 
with lightning >. In the beginning ot the following 


the Adiabenians te ten who had aſſiſted Niger l. He 
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year, when Cn. Domitius Dexter, 2 of Rome, was 
conſul the ſecond time, with L. 


alerius Maſſala Thraſea 


... of Priſcus, the city of Byzantium ſurrendered after a three 
3 —— ſiege. It 3 at this time by far the greateſt, 


de- 
firezed * 


the moſt populous, and wealthy, city of Thrace, fortified 
with walls of an extraordinary height and breadth, and 
defended by a great number of towers, ſeven of which were 
built with ſuch art, that the leaſt noiſe, heard in one of them, 
was immediately conveyed to all the reſt '' This city Niger 
ſcized at the firſt breaking out of the war, placed a nume- 
rous gariſon in it, and ſupplied the inhabitants with great ſtore 
of warlike machines, moſt of them invented and built by Pe- 
riſcus, a native of Nicea, and the greateſt engineer of his age. 


Severus laid ſiege to this place when he firſt arrived in Thrace, 


left a conſiderable body of troops to carry it on, and, after the 
defeat and death of Niger, purſued it with the greateſt part of 
his army by land, and by ſea with all the ſhips he could aſ- 
ſemble trom the different ports of Aſia. The Byzantines de- 
fended themſelves, before the death of Niger, and even after 
his head had been ſhewn to them, with ſuch reſolution and in- 
trepidity as can hardly be expreſſed. They baffled all the 
attempts of the aſſailants, killed great numbers of them, cruſh- 
ed ſuch as approached the walls with huge ſtones, and when 
ſtones began to fail them, with the ſtatues of their gods and 
heroes ; but in the end they were obliged by famine, after 
having been reduced to the fatal neceſſity of devouring one 
another, to ſubmit, and open their gates to the conqueror, 
who put all the magiſtrates and ſoldiers to the ſword ; but 
ſpared the engineer Periſcus. The city, with its ſtately 
theatres, baths, and public buildings, was laid in aſhes ; the in- 
habitants were ſtripped of all their effects and publicly ſold for 
ſlaves, and the walls levelled with the ground; thoſe walls, 
ſays Dien Caſſius, which were the ſtrongeſt rampart of the Ro- 
man empire againſt the incurſions of the barbarians k. The 
chronicle of Alexandria and the modern Greek writers tell 
us, that, Severus himſelf rebuilt in great part the city of By- 


| zZantium, calling it Antoninia, from his ſon Caracalla, who al- 


ſumed the name of Antoninus l. After the ſurrender of By- 
zantium, Severus ſent his armyv, divide] into three bodies, un- 
der the command of Lætus. Anulinus, and Probus, to reduce 
part of Meſopotamia ; which they did accordingly, and the 
country they conquered, perhaps Acabene, or Aretacene, was 
by Severus made a new province, whereof Niſibis was declar- 
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ſar, while he was employed againſt Fulianus and Niger. As deftroy Al- 


a young virgin to be ſacrificed, hoping to learn from her in- 
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ed the capital. The government of this new province was, g 
like that of Egypt, given only to Roman knights . | 

AFTER theſe ſucceſſes, Severus began to think of deſtroy- 3 | 
ing Albinus, whom he had lulled afleep with the title of Ce- ” 1 


Albinus was as much beloved by the ſenate, as Severus was — | 
hated on account of his cruelty, and many perſons of gteat 
diſtinction had even ſolicited him to come to Rome, and there 

aſſume the title of emperor, Severus thought he could not uſe 

too much diſpatch in cruſhing him. However, not judging it 
adviſeahle to declare himſelf an open enemy to one who had 

not given him the leaſt provocation, he had recourſe to trea- 

chery, and wiote a pompous le ter to the ſenate in his com- 
mendation, and another to Albinus himſelf, filled with the 

moſt tender expreſſions of friendſhip, calling him his deareſt 

and intirely beloved friend, his brother, his partner in the ſo- 

vereign power; but thoſe who brought him this letter had ſe- $5, , af- 
cret orders to draw him afide, under colour of communicating ſaſſins to 
to him in private ſome affairs of the utmoſt importance, and urder | 
diſpatch him with their daggers. They were likewiſe pro- him. 
vided with poiſon, in caſe they could prevail upon any of his 
domeſtics to adminiſter it to him. After Albinus had read the 

letter, the affaſſins, purſuant to their directions, told him 

they had ſomething to communicate to him by word of mouth, 

which required the utmoſt ſecrecy. Hereupon Albinus de- 

fired them to attend him into a gallery ; but obſerving, that 

they took more than ordinary care to prevent others from en- 

tering with them, he began to ſuſpect ſome treachery, and 

cauſed them to be ſeized, and put to the queſtion, when the 

violence of the torments extorted from them a full confeſſion 

of the errand on which they were come. Hereupon Albinus ,,. 
betook himſelf to open force; and having aſſembled a mighty % bim 
army, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor in Britain, ſelf to be 
and thence paſſed over into Gaul, where he was joined by proclaimed 
many perſons of great diſtinction, both Gault and Spaniards. engerer. 
Severus, upon the firſt news of his revolt, leaving the eaſt, 

haſtened through Thrace and 7llyricum into Gal. Some 

writers tell us, that before he ſet out on his march, he cauſed 


trails what ſucceſs would attend him in this war . At Vi- 
minacium, a famous city in Upper Mafia on the Danube, he 
gave the title of Cæſar to Baſſianus his eldeſt ſon, and on that 
occaſion, diſtributed large ſums among the ſoldiers. At the 
fame time, he obliged his ſon to quit the name of Baſſianus, 
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and ſtyle himſelf thenceforth MH. Aurelius Anteninus, for 
whom Severus ever had a great eſteem and veneration . Be- 
fore Severus reached Gaul, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened be- 
tween the troops that had declared for him there and thoſe of 
Albinus, in one of which, called by Herodian a battle, the 
generals of Severus were utterly defeated, and their troops 
diſperſed ?. This greatly alarmed him, and obliged him to 
quicken his march, after he had detached part of his troops to 
guard the narrow paſles of the Alps, and prevent his competi- 
tor from entering Italy. In the mean time, the ſenate de- 


Ir declared clared Albinus a public enemy ; after which declaration, one 


a public e- 


nemy. 


Severus 
marches a- 
gainft Bum. 


Thy *2v9 
armies ent 
gage near 


Lyons, 


Numerianus, who kept a grammar-ſchool at Rome, haſtening 
into Gaul, paſſed himſelf there upon the inhabitants for a ſe- 
nator ſent by Severus to raiſe troops; and having by this 
means got together a conſiderable body, he attacked and de- 
feated a detachment of Albinus's horſe, and gained ſome other 
ſmall advantages; which Severus no ſooner knew, than he 
wrote to him as a ſenator, believing him to be one, com- 
mended his zeal, and commiſſioned him to levy what forces 
he could. Having therefore raiſed a ſmall army, he continu- 
ally hat raſied Ali inus's men, took many priſoners, and inter- 
cepted a great ſum of money, which he ſent to Severus. 
When Filius was defeated, he went to wait upon Severus, 
told him wao he was; but deſpiſing the great riches and ho- 
nours which the emperor offered him, he accepted only a 
{mall penſion, and retiring into the country, ſpent the reſt of 
his life in quict and ſolitude 4. 

Ix the beginning of the following year, when Lateranus and 
Rufinus were conſuls, Severus, having paſſed the Alps in the 
midſt of winter, approached Lyons, where Albinus then reſided, 
with a deiign to eater Italy early in the ſpring. He was not 
a little alarmed at the ſudden and unexpected arrival of Severus; 
however, having with incredible expedition drawn together 
his troops quartered in that neighbourhood, he fell upon Lu- 
pus, one of Severus's generals, and defeated him with great 
laughter! Hereupon Severus advanced in perſon againſt his 
rival; and Albinus not declining the challenge, both armies, 
to the number of one hundred and fifty thouſand men, were 
drawn up on the nineteenth of February in the neighbourhood 
of Lyeus, probably in the ſpacious plain between that city and 
Trevoux. As the fate of the two commanders depended up- 
on this battle, and no leſs a reward was propoſed for the con- 


queror than the Roman empire; as the Britiſh legions were 
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tally wounded either by himſelf, or ſome of his ewn men, be 
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no- ways inferior either in courage or experience to thoſe of 
Ilhricum, and both armies expected to ſhare the fortune, 
whatever it was, of their generals; the engagement was one 
of the moſt ſharp and bloody recorded in hiſtory. After they 
had fought many hours with a fury hardly to be expreſſed, | 
without any conſiderable advantage on either fide, Albinus's | 
left wing was utterly defeated, and obliged to take ſhelter in 

their camp, which the enemy entered in that confulion, and 
plundered ; but, on the other hand, his right wing, having 

drawn Severus's men into certain ditches, which they had co- 

vered with earth, gained ſo great an advantage over them, 

that the emperor himſelf, who flew to their aſſiſtance at the 

head of the prætorian guards, was put into the utmoſt confuſion, 

and obliged, it we belteve Herodian, to ſave himſelf by flight, 

aſter having quitted, that he might not be known, all the 

badges of the imperial dignity f. Spartian writes, that he geerus 72 
was wounded, and believed dead by the army, who were for t dan 
creating another emperor in his room * ; and Dion Caſſius, that ger. 

his horſe was kiiled under him, and be himſelf in imminent 

danger of loſing his life s. The ſame author adds, that ſee- 

ing his men fly, he threw himſclf ſword in hand upon the fu- 

gitives, and forced them to return to the charge ; which they 

did with ſuch fury, that the enemy, not able to withſtand 

them, began to give ground; which Lætus perceiving, 

fell upon them with the whole body of horſe under his com- 

mand, and completed their overthrow. LEZ#tus had declined 
engaging ſo long as the victory continued doubtful, with a 

deſign, as was ſuppoſed, of ſetting up 1or himſei!, after the 

two partics had deſtroyed each other *; and hence it was, 

that Severus, as Herodian informs us *, inſtead ot rewarding 
him, as he did his other generals, put him ſoon after to 

death. Albinus's army, no longer able to keep the field, Alhinus 
fled to Lyons, whither they were purſued by the conquerots ; intinely A. 
who, entering the city with the fugitives, firſt plundered it, fat and 
and then laid it in aſhes J. Albinus, who had concealed ,d. 
himſelf in a houſe on the Rhone, finding no means of 

making his eſcape, laid violent hands on himſelf . Thus 

Dion Caſſius. But other authors write, that being mor- 


was brought in that condition to Severus, in whole preſenee 
he expired *. Be that as it will, Severus beheld with wrc at 
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pleaſure the dead body of his competitor, rode over it ſeveral 
times, cauſing his horſe to tread it under foot, left it lying in 
its gore before his tent, till it was half putrified, and torn in 
pieces by the dogs, and then ordered the poor remains of it 
to be thrown into the Rhone. The head he cauſed to be cut 
off, and ſent it to Rome, ordering it to be ſet up there on a 
pole in the forum. He pardoned at firſt his wife and chil- 
dren ; but ſoon after, changing his mind, he cauſed them to 
be inhumanly maſſacred, and their bodies to be thrown into 
the river. The whole family of Albinus, all his friends, and 
moit diſtant relations, without diſtinction of ſex or age, were 
by Severus's orders barbarouſly ſlaughtered, and their eſtates 
confiſcated. Moſt of the great men of Gaul and Spain, who 
had ſhewn any attachment to Albinus, underwent the ſame 
fate. By means of theſe murders and confiſcations, he amaſ- 
ſed an immenſe treaſure, inriched his ſoldiers, and, at his 
death, left greater wealth to his children, than any prince had 
done before him b. | 
AFTER this victory, all the cities that had declared for Al- 
binus, were ſoon reduced, and the inhabitants puniſhed, ſome 
with death, ſome with the confiſcation of their eſtates ; ſo 
that Severus, ſeeing all quiet in Gaul, and likewiſe in Britain, 
w hich he divided into two provinces, ſet out for Rome, lead- 
ing with him his victorious army. His approach filled the 
city With terror and diſmay, thoſe who had favoured Albinus, 
expecting no better treatment than the friends of that unfor- 
tunate commander had met with in Gaul. Their apprehen- 
ſions were heightened by a letter which Severus wrote to the 


the ſenate. ſenate, when he ſent the head of Albinus to Rome ; for in that 


letter he complained of their affection to Albinus, as if they 
had all privately favoured and affifted his declared enemy; 
reproached them with ingratitude ; cried up the conduct and 
government of Commodus, whom he had never mentioned 
before but as a tyrant and monſter ; and, in ſpeaking of the 
head of Albinus, ufed this expreflion ; I ſend it to you, that 
you may thereby know you have provoked me, and ſee with your 
eyes the effetts of my reſentment. Both the ſenate and people 
were thunder- ſtruck with this letter; they expected nothing 
but a general maſſacre, the more, becauſe they were inform- 
ed, that Severus had ſeized the papers of Albinus, and by that 
means diſcovered all his friends and correſpondents. How- 
ever, as he drew near, the ſenate went out to meet him, and 
received him with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy, attended 
him to the capitol, and thence to the palace ; where he ordered 
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reat ſums to be diſtributed among the people and ſoldiery. 
he next day he went to the ſenate, and there read a ſpeech 
filled with bitter invectives againſt the partizans of Albinus ; 
produced the letters that had been written to him; com- 
mended the cruelties of Sylla, of Marius, and of Auguſtus, 
as neceſſary precautions; aſcribed the ruin of Pompey, and 
the death of Ceſar, to their unſeaſonable clemency ; and 
mentioning Commedus, ſtyled him a god, and beftowed the 
higheſt encomiums upon him ; adding, that none but infa- 
mous and abandoned wretches could cenſure or blame the 
conduct of ſuch an excellent prince . Having ended his 
ſpeech, he returned to the palace, and filled the city with _ 
maſſacres and bloodſhed. In a few days forty-two ſenators, His cruet- 
moſt of whom had been conſuls or prætors, were ſacrificed % 1 
to his fury and revenge, and an incredible number of perſons 
of an inferior rank. Heredian tells us, that he cut off all 
thoſe, who, on account of their birth or riches, bore any 


ſway in the ſenate or the provinces. Many were condemned 


and executed upon bare ſuſpicions, and many for no other 


crime, but that of being poſſefſed of great wealth under a co- 

vetous and inhuman tyrant 4. While the city was yet float- 

ing in blood, he went to the ſenate, and, out of hatred to the 

ſenators, cauſed them to rank Commodus, with the uſual cere- 

monies, among the gods, to appoint prieſts, and inſtitute an 

annual feſtival to his honour. He condemned Narciſſus, the 

famous wreſtler, who had ſtrangled him, to be devoured by 

the wild beaſts, and ſpared none who were ſuſpected of hav- 

ing been any-ways privy to his death.. After Severus had 

ſpent ſome months at Rome, and there cut off, not only the 
partizans of Albinus, but fuch as gave him the leaſt umbrage, Ge into 
he took leave of the ſenate, and, with his two ſons Caracalla the eat to 
and Geta, ſet out for the eaſt, with a deſign to make war up- make war 
on the Parthians, who, under the conduct of their king Vo- upon the 
lageſes, had made themſeives maſters of great part of Meſopo- Parthians. 
tamia. He imbarqued with his army at Brundufium, and 

arriving in Syria, marched ſtrait to Niſibis in Meſopotamia, 

whence the Parthians retired into their own country upon 

the firſt news of his approach. He was met on his march b 

Augarus, or Abgarus, king of Oſrhoene, who ſtyled him his 

prince and protector, delivered up to him his children as ho!- 

tages, and ſupplied him with a conſiderable body of archers, 

to be employed in his intended expedition againſt the Par- 
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thians t. The following year, Tib. Saturninus and C. Gal- 
lus being conſuls, Severus having made vaſt preparations for 
the war againſt the Parthians, began his march about the 
end of the ſummer, judging the autumn the moſt proper ſea- 
ſon for that expedition, He followed the courſe of the Eu- 
phrates, the greater part of his army being conveyed down in 
boats, and the reſt marching on the banks of the river. To 
paſs trom the Euphrates into the Tigris, he cauſed the canal 
Naharmalcha, made formerly by Adrian, to be cleanſed, and 
by that means arrived in a ſhort time at Seleucia and Babylon; 
both which places he found abandoned by the enemy, and 
took without oppoſition. Thence he advanced to Cte/iphon, 
the metropolis of the- Parthian dominions ; which he inveſted, 
and took after a laborious ſiege, during which, his ſoldiers, 
fur want of proviſions, were obliged to feed upon ſuch roots 
as they found in the fields; which bred various diſtempers in 
the army. However, the place was in the end forced to ſur- 
render; but the king, who had ſhut himſelf up in it, found 
means to make his elcape, attended by a ſmall body of horſe ; 
which was a great diſappointment to Severus. Ihe emperor 
gave up the city to be plundered by the ſoldiers, who put all 
the men to the ſword ; but ſpared the women and children, 
whom, to the number of one hundred thouſand, they fold for 
laves. After the reduction of Ctæſiphon, Severus wrote to 
the ſenate, giving them a pompous account of his exploits, 
which he cauſcd to be repreſented in painting, and expoſed to 
public view. The ſenate decreed him a triumph, and ho- 
noured him with the title of Parthicus Maximus; which is 
to be ſeen on ſeveral medals of the next and the following 
years *, Spartian tells us, that the army, in the tranſports 
of their joy for the reduction of Ctefiphon, proclaimed Cara- 
calla, the emperor's eldeſt ſon, his partner in the ſovereign 
power, and at the ſame time gave the title of Cæſar to his 
iccond ſon Geta h; which honours were afterwards confirm- 
ed to both by the ſenate. Caracalla had entered the eleventh 
year of his age on the fourth of April of this year 198. Se- 
verus, not thinking it adviſeable either to keep Cteſiphon, or 
puriue Volegeſes, ſet out on his return into Syria about the 
beginning of winter, loaded with booty. He is ſuppoſed to 
have concluded a treaty with the Parthians ; for we read of 
no wars between them and the Romans till eighteen years af- 
ter, and Volageſes reigned peaceably to his death, which hap- 
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pened after that of Severus ', While Severus was thus em- 
ployed in the eaſt, ſome diſturbances aroſe in Britain, where Difterban- 
the Caledoni ans, taking up arms, invaded the Roman domi- © Of Bri- 
nions, committing every-where dreadful ravages. Lupus, _ 
whom Severus had appointed governor of Britain, not find- 
ing himſclf in a condition to make head againſt that warlike 
nation with the troops he had with him, and well knowing 
that Severus could not ſend him timely aſſiſtance, was forced 
to purchaſe a peace of the enemy, and, with large ſums, re- 
deem the Roman territories from their daily incurſions . 

THe following year, when P. Cornelius Aullinus and MA. 
Aufidius Fronto were conſuls, Severus, on his march back in- 
to Syria, attacked the city of Atra, Barſemus, king of that 
place, having formerly ſent conſiderable ſuccours to Niger; 
but was obliged to abandon the enterprize, after having loſt 
a great many men, and moſt of his warlike engines . About 
this time, Severus cauſed two officers of great diſtinction to be 
put to death, viz. Julius Criſpus, tribune of the prætorian 
guards, and Lætus, one of his beſt generals; the former for * dered. 
ſaying, that Severus expoſed his troops wantonly to dan- 
gers, and obliged them to undergo great hardſhips only to ſa- 
tisfy his private ambition and vanity. Letus's crime was, 
according to Herodian, his having acted with treachery in 
the battle of Lyons, as we have related above. But Dion 
Caſſius, who commends him, both as an excellent citizen and ſol- 
dier, tells us, that Severus put him to death, for no other rea- 
ſon but becauſe he was greatly beloved by the ſoldiers, which 
the jealous emperor could not bear . After he had al- Severus 
lowed ſome reſpite to his harraſſed troops, and amaſſed an im- attacks thy 
menſe quantity of proviſions and warlike engines, he re- city of 
turned before the city of Atra ; but all his efforts againſt that Atra; but 
place proving unſucceſsſul, he was forced to raiſe the ſiege . 9%/iged 
anew, having loſt, during the eighteen days it laſted, moſt of . raiſe the 
his machines, and an incredible number of men ®. Thus did foge. 
one city baffle all the attempts of Trajan and Severus, the two 
greateſt commanders among the Roman emperors, as it did af- 
terwards thoſe of Artaxerxes, who, about the year 226. re- 
eſtabliſhed the Perfran on the ruin of the Parthian empire. 
Severus ſpent moſt part of the following year, when 716. 
Claudius Severus was conlul the ſecond time, with C. Aufidius 
Victorinus, in ſearching after ſuch of Niger's partizans as had 
not yet been diſcovered, and in gleaning, to uſe the expreſſion 
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of Tertullian o, after the vintage. Many perſons of diſ- 
tinction, who believed themſclves to be ſafe, were on this oc- 
caſion ſcized and condemned without mercy, ſuch eſpecially 
as gave the tyrant any umbrage on account of their birth or 
riches . The next year, when L. Annius Fabianus and 
M. Nonius Mucianus were conſuls, Severus gave the manly 
robe to his eldeſt ſon, though he was then but fourteen years 
old, and named him conſul with himſelf for the year follow- 
ing. They both entered upon their conſulſhip in Syria; and 
on that occaſion the emperor gave a largeſs to the ſoldiers. 
Severus went, during his conſulſhip, into Arabia, and from 
thence into Paliſtine, where he remitted the taxes with 
which he had loaded the inhabitants for their ſteady adherence 
to Niger. While he was in Paleſtine, he publiſhed an edict, 
forbidding, under the ſevereſt penalties, the ſubjects of the 
empire to embrace either the Fewiſh or Chriſtian religion; 
which gave riſe to the fifth general perſecution %, From Pa- 
leſtine he paſſed into Egypt, where he viſited the tomb of Pom- 
pey the Great, and then purſued his rout to Alexandria, to 
which city he granted a public council or ſenate ; a mark of 
diſtinction which they had often begged in vain of other em- 
perors *. During his ſtay in Egypt, he viſited all the cities, 
and viewed with great attention the curioſities of that ancient 
kingdom, eſpecially the pyramids, the labyrinth, the ſtatue of 
Memnon, &c. He examined with great care the books he 
found in the temples, and cauſed ſuch of them as contained 
any ſecret knowledge to be conveyed into the ſepulchre of 
Alexander the Great, which he ordered to be ſhut up, that no 
one might for the future either ſee the body of that prince, or 
peruſe thoſe books \. 

Inu next conſuls were Septimius Geta, the emperor's bro- 
ther, and Fulvius Plautianus, his great favourite. Some 
writers call Plautianus the emperor's kinſman ; others ſay, 
that he was only his countryman, being a native of Africa, 
as was Sever Be that as it will, all agree, that he was of 
a very mean cecent ; and ſome add, that in his youth he had 
been baniſhed, for ſtirring up and heading the populace in a 
edition. However, the emperor favoured him above all the 
great men in Rome, and was fo paſſionate for him, that, not 
in converſation only, but in public, in his ſpeeches to the ſe- 
nate and people, tc extollzd him more than Tiberius hail ever 
done his favour:te S:7auus, He created him captain of the 
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prætorian guards, and ſhared with him the power and wealth 
of the empire; for Plautianus was ſaid to be poſſeſſed of as 
great riches as Severus himſelf, and thought to be no leſs 
powerful ; at leaſt greater court was paid to his power, than 
to that of the emperor. The ſenators and ſoldiers ſwore by 
the fortune of Plautianus ; public vows and ſacrifices were 
offered for his ſafety, as if he had been emperor, and Rome 
was filled with his ſtatues, moſtly erected by the authority of 
the ſenate. His table was better ſerved than the emperor's, 
and his equipage far more magnificent. As there was no ac- 
ceſs to honours but through his favour, his houſe was con- 
ſtantly crouded with ſenators, knights, and great part of the 
people, all ſolicitors fot admiſſion to Plautianus, who was 
harder of acceſs than the emperor. Geta, the brother of 
Severus, and the empreſs Julia, ſtood no leſs in awe of him 
than the reſt, well knowing, that his authority was of far 
greater weight than theirs. This exorbitant power was moſt 
notoriouſly abuſed by the favourite miniſter, who condemned, 


baniſhed, and even put to death, many illuſtrious perſons, 


whom he hated or ſuſpected, without conſulting the emperor, 
nay, without his knowledge ; for though whatever the em- 
peror ſaid or did was immediately carried to Plautianus, yet 
Severus was quite unacquainted with the crimes and arbitrary 
proceedings of his miniſter ; and hence, locking upon him as 
a man without reproach, he continued to heap upon him all 
ſorts of honours. He had already diſtinguiſhed him with 
the conſular ornaments, and created him ſenator, without re- 
moving him from the command of the prætorian guards 
and this vear he not only appointed him conſul, but, to the 
great ſurpriſe of Rome and the whole empire, declared his 
intention of marrying his eldeſt fon Caracalla to Fulvia Plau- 


tilla, the daughter of Plautianus; which he did accordingly geyernys 
this very year, ſoon after his return to Rome; for, having yary;e; bis 
ſettled the affairs in the eaſt, he arrived unexpectedly at Rome jon Cara- 
about the latter end of May, and, according to Herodian, calla to the 
entered the city in triumph *. Spartian writes, that he de- laughter of 
clined the triumph decreed him, becauſe he could not fit in the P.autianus 


triumphal chariot by reaſon of the gout ; but ſuffered his ſon 
Caracalia to triumph over the Jets, who bad, it ſeems, re- 
volted, but had been again brought under ſubjection by Se- 
verus u. The emperor, upon lis return, d. {tributed immenſe 
ſums among the ſoldiers and people, ten pieces of gold a man 
more than any other prince had ever been known to give, and 
added to this extraordinary largeſs moſt magnificent ſhows, 
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which laſted ſeven days v. When the ſhows were over, the 
nuptials of Caracalla and Plautilla were celebrated with the 
utmoſt pomp and magnificence. Dien Caſſius writes, that 
what Plautianus gave his daughter on this occaſion, would 
have been a ſufficient dower for fifty queens ; and adds, that 
he appointed a huadred perſons of good families to attend her, 
whom he had for that purpoſe privately cauſed to be made eu- 
nuchs, tho' ſome of them were married, and even had chil- 
dren ; which, as that writer obſerves, highly provoked both 
the ſenate and people againſt him *. About this time, See- 
rus gave the manly robe to his ſecond fon Geta, who 
had entercd the fourteenth year of his age on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh of May of this year 203, the tenth of his 
father's reign 7. The following year, L. Fabius Sep- 
timins Cils being conſul the ſecond time-with L. Libo, the 
emperor, notwithſtanding his great kindneſs for Plautianas, 
being offended at the great number of ſtatues erected to him 
in all the public places of the city, cauſed ſome of them to be ta- 
ken down. Hereupon a report being ſpread, that he was 


Jome of his diſgraced, ſeveral governors of provinces, looking upon him 


flatues to 
pulled 
down. 


already as a public enemy, cauſed his ſtatues to be pulled down 
in their governments; but paid dear for their over-haſty 
zeal, ſome of them being deprived of their employments, 
and others tried by the ſenate and condemned to baniſnment. 
Among the latter was Racius Conſtans, governor of Sardinia, 
who was tried by the emperor in perſon, in conjunction with 
Dien Caſſius and ſeveral other ſenators. Severus on this oc- 
caſion ſolemnly declared, that he would never ſuffer the leaſt 
affront or injury to be offered with impunity to Plautianus ; 
but neverthcleſs, before a year was over, he changed his ſen- 
timents, and ſuffered him to be put to death in his preſence. 


Caracalla His ruin was chic fly owing to Caracalla ; who, not able to bear 
the occafion with the haughty and imperious temper of his wife Plautilla, 
of bis ruin. hated both her and his father-in-law Plautianus, openly de- 


claring, that if ever he obtained the ſovereign power, they 
ſhould both ſoon feel the effects of his reſentment. Hereupon 
Plautianus reſolved to be before-hand with him, not doubt- 
ing, but upon his death he ſhould be able to ſeize the empire 
for himſelf, as Severus was now ſtricken in years, and troubled 
with the gout. In the mean time, Ceta, the emperor's brother, 
being taken ill, and finding there was no hope of his recovery, 
deſired to ſee Severus before he died, and acquainted him with 
the haughty, imperious, and tyrannical, conduct of his fayou- 
rite minilter. Thenceforth the emperor began to look upon him 
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with a jealous eye, and to leſſen by degrees his overgrown 
power; which he was no ſooner appriſed of, than he refol- 
ved to exert the authority he ſtill enjoyed, and ſecure, by the 
murder, both of the emperor and his ſon, the ſovereignty to 
himſelf ; at leaſt Saturninus, one of the tribunes of the pre- 
torian guards, declared to Severus, that Plantianus had char- 
ged him to aſſaſſinate them both, and ſhewed him his orders 
in writing. Herodian - and Ammianus Marcellinus * ſeem 
not to queſtion in the leaft the truth of his depoſition ; but 
Dien Caſſius looks upon the whole as a contrivance of Cara- 
calla to deſtrey Plautianus, whoſe haughty behaviour he could 
no longer brook b. Be that as it will, they all agree, that 
Plautianus, coming to the palace of his own accord, or ſent 
for by the emperor, as Dion will have it, and entering 
the emperor's room, where Caracalla then was, in order 
to clear himſelf from the crime laid to his charge, the young 
prince ruſhed upon him with a great fury, ſnatched his 
ſword from his fide, which he wore as captain of the 
guards, and ordered thoſe who were preſcnt to diſpatch xy, i e- 
him, being prevented by the emperor, who began to gred by bis 
relent, from doing it himſelf. His body was caſt into the orders. 
ſtreet ; but ſoon after taken, by the emperor's orders, and 
interred e. Severus immediately aſſembled the ſenate ; but 
without uttering any invectives againſt Plautianus, only be- 
Wailed the unhappy lot of mankind, fince ſome loved to 
exceſs, and others abuſed the love that was ſhewn them. He 
did not ſeem to believe, ſays Dion Caſſius, that Pluntianus 
had ordered the tribune to murder him; but nevertheleſs 
proſecuted, and condemned, either to death or baniſhment, 
all his friends and creatures. His daughter Plautilla and his 
brother Plautius were baniſhed to the iſland of Liparis, where 
they were murdered by order of Coracalla, ſoon after his ac- 
ceſſion to the empire 4. Herodian writes, that they were ha- 
niſhed to Sicily, and there generouſly ſupported by Severus 
during his life-time . This year, the 957th of Rome, the 
204th of the chriſtian era, and the tweitth of the reign of 
Severus, were celevrated with extraordinary pomp the ſecular 
games t. 

THE next conſuls were the emperor's two ſors, Caracalla, 
the ſecond time, and Gta, the firſt. During their adininiſtra- | 
tion, Severus continued either at Rome, or in the neighoour- 
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hood, and applied himſelf wholly to the adminiſtration of 

juſtice, which he did with great impartiality, following there- 

Papinia- in the advice of the celebrated civilian Papinianus, whom 
nus made he appointed captain of the guards ; for at this time the 
captain of chief province of that officer was to decide law-ſuits with the 
the guards. mperor, or in his name. Papinianus in the diſcharge of 
this important office, employed as his counſellors Paulus and 
Ulpianus, two men eminently accompliſhed in the know- 
geverus re- ledge of the laws. As the empire now enjoyed a profound 
forms ſewve- peace, Severus was at leiſure to reform many abuſes ; which 
ral abuſes, he did accordingly : but is blamed by moſt of the antients on 
ena#s good account of his exceſſive ſeverity, eſpecially by the emperor 
laws, &c. Fulian, who thinks his cruel inflexibility, as he ſtyles it, his 
reateſt fault * ; for he never pardoned the leait tranſgreſſion. 

He enacted ſeveral laws, which are mightily cried up, by the 

writers of thoſe times, as equally juſt and neceſſary. Many 

of them are ſtill extant in the Code. He allowed no power 

to his freedmen; nor would he ſuffer the ſenate to diſtinguiſh 

them with any honours. He choſe for governors of the 
provinces men of unblemiſhed characters, and was always 

ready to hear with great patience the complaints of his peo- 

le. No prince ever managed the public money more fru- 

gally ; and by that means he left the exchequer exceeding rich 

at his death, though he had found it quite empty, and had 

been engaged in ſeveral expenſive wars. When he died, corn 

was found in the public granaries ſufficient to ſupply the city 

for ſeven years, and oil in the ſtore-houſes, which he built at 

a vaſt charge, for the conſumption of five years, reckoning not 

only the city of Rome, but all the places in Itahy that pro- 

duced no oil. He even left wherewithal to ſupply for ever the in- 

digent people of Rome with a certain quantity of oil every day, 

which was in part to be ſent yearly by tlie inhabitants of 

Libza Tripelitaua, who of their own accord ſubmitted to that 

burden out of regard to Severus, who was of the ſame pro- 

vince, and had obliged them by utterly extirpating a neigh- 

bouring nation, that often invaded their country and laid 

waſte their ficlds b. But this contribution proving in pro- 

ceſs of {ime very burdenſome to them, Cnflantine remitted 

it, Severus repaired moſt of the public edifices of Rome, 

and raiſed an incredible number of new ones in Rove, in 

Several ſe- Aitioch, in Alcxardria, in Byzantium, and in moit of the 
raters fut great cities of the empire. The following year, when Num- 
to death. mins Albinus and Fulvius Æuilianus were conſuls, was le- 
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markable for the death of many illuſtrious ſenators, inhu- 
manly maſſacred by the emperors orders. Among theſe 
were Quintillus Plautianus and Apronianus, both perſons of 
unblemiſhed characters and of great authority in the ſenate, 
but hated by the emperor on account of their illuſtrious birth 
and extraordinary accompliſhments. They were both ac- 
cuſed of having conſulted the aſtrologers about the death of 
Severus, and their own fate, and condemned, without ſo 
much as being heard. Bæbius Marcellinus, another ſenator 
of great diſtinction, was condemned by the ſenate, and that 
inſtant hurried to execution, upon the depoſition of a ſingle 
evidence, who charged him with having liſtened while Apro- 
nianus was conſulting the aſtrologer. The evidence had been 
ſuborned by Pollenius Sebennus, who was himſelf ſoon after 
condemned at the ſuit of the people of Noricum, whom he 
had tyrannically oppreſſed, while he governed that province !. 


The following year, when Aper and Maximus were conſuls, The Bri- h 
the northern inhabitants of Britain invaded the Roman ter- tons Tee 


ritories, and, putting to flight the legions that guarded them, 
committed every-where molt dreadful ravages. Virius Lupus, 
then gavernor, ar, as Ulpian calls him, preſident of Britain, 
not thinking himſelf in a condition to withſtand the enemy, 
retired before them, and in the mean time acquainted the 
emperor with the ſtate of affairs in that province; who, 
apprehending that the whole iſland, unleſs awed by a powerful 
army, would ſoon revolt and ſhake off the yoke, reſolved to 
go thither in perſon ; and accordingly, having made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for this expedition, he ſet out for Bri- 
tain the enſuing year, while his two ſons were conſuls, Ca- 


racalla, the third time, and Geta, the ſecond. Before he Geta in- 
left Rome, he inveſted his ſon Geta with the tribunitial power, vefled 
and conferred upon him the title of Auguſtus, which he had with the 
beſtowed three years before on his eldeſt fon Caracalla ; tribunitial 
ſo that there were now three Augu/tus's at a time, which had Peer and 


never happened before. The emperor took both his ſons 
with him, being glad of that opportunity to remove them 
from Rome, where they abandoned themſelves to idleneſs and 
debauchery, and to inure them to the toils and fatigues of 
war. The Britons were no ſooner informed of his arrival in 
their iſland, than, dreading his power, they ſcent embaſſadors 


clared 


Augultus. 


to him, offering to ſubmit upon honourable terms. Severus Severus“; 
detained the embatlagors till he was ready to take the field, and expedition 
then diſmiſſed them, without granting them their requeſt. it» Bri- 
He paſt the firſt winter, it ſeems, in the ſouthern parts of tain. 
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Britain, whence he marched early in the ſpring of the en- 


His wall 
in Britain. 


ſuing year, when Pon peianus and Avitus were conſuls, againſt 


the Mæatæ, who bordered on the Roman dominions, and 


the Caledonians, who dwelt more to the north. No battle 
was fought in this expedition ; but nevertheleſs, what by the 
enemy's am!-uſcades, what by the hardſhips the Roman ſoldiers 
underwent, and the toils they endured in cutting down woods, 
building bridges, and drying marſhy grounds, fifty thouſand 
of them are faid to have periſhed x. Herodian writes, that 
the Caledonians inceſſantly harraſſed the army on their march, 
attacked them unexpectedly, cut many thouſands of them in 
pieces, and then retired into their fens and woods, whither 
the Romans could not follow them. The emperor, though 
ſtricken in years and troubled with the gout, purſued his 
paintul march, ſurmounting with great cheartulncſs all difh- 
culties, till he reached the moſt diſtant and northern coafts 
of the iſland, laying the country waſte far and wide, and 
putting all to fire and ſword ; ; inſomuch, that the Caledonians 
were in the end obliged to purcnaſe a peace, by yielding to 
the Romans part of their country, and delivering up their 
arms. Dien Caſſius adds, that Severus during his ſtay in 
the moſt northern parts of Britain, obſerved with great 
exactneſs the length of the days and nights, of the 
ſummer and winter ; which he could not do, without 
continuing there, that is, in the north of Scotland, at leaft 
fix months. Having thus concluded a peace with the Gale- 
donians, he returned to the ſouthern parts of Britain, where 
he had left his ſon G-ta to adminiſter juſtice during his ab- 


ſence. For this expedition he was honoured by the ſenate 


with the title of Britannicus Maximus, and his two ſons with 
that of Zr:tannicus n. 

Severus ſpent great part of the following year, when 
Man. Acilius Fauſtinus and Triarius Rufinus were conſuls, 
in building a wall in Britain from fea to fea, to ſecure his 
conquelts and part the Roman territories from thoſe of the 
more northern Britons not ſubject to Rome. No mention 
of this wall is mate eicher by Dien Oaſſius or Heredian, 
who lived at that time, and give us a very particular account 
of the exploits of Severus in Prietain, However, Spartian 
ſpeaks of i and calls it the chief ornament of Severus's reign, 
nay, he pretends that on account ot this wall he was ho- 
noured by the ſenate with the title of Britannicus o. There is 
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a great diſagreement among authors, both as to the nature 
of this work and its ſituation. Some writers take it to have 
been a wall, and others only a ditch, fortified on the Roman 
ſide with a rampart and paliſades. Spartian ſtyles it a wall 
or ditch?. Oreſius ſuppoſes it to have been a ditch defended 
by a rampart and a great number of towers at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other 4. Beda thinks it was a wall, built not with 
ſtone but turf, and ſupported by a rampart and ſharp ſtakes 
driven deep into the ground. The ſame writer is of opi- In <vhat 
nion, that it was raiſed by Severus in the ſame place where place it 
a new wall was built by the Romans about the middle of was built. 
the fifth century, when they intirely abandoned the iſland ; 
that is, ſo far as we can judge from the context, on the 
iſthmus, which he deſcribed before, between the friths of 
Forth and Clyde f. Buchanan likewiſe places this wall on 
the ſame Ms t ; and adds, that, in his time, ſome remains 
of it were ſtill to be ſeen. On the other hand, Cambden main- 
tains Severus's wall to have ſtood a great way more to the 
ſouth, that is, between the mouth of the Tyne and Solway 
frith. The learned Uſer is of the ſame opinion, and alledges 
very ſtrong reaſons to ſupport it . However, we cannot 
per ſuade ourſelves, that Severus, after having marched from 
one end of the iſland to the other, and obliged the enemies of 
Rome to yield to him part of their country, ſhould have aban- 
doned to them a conſiderable portion of the Reman dominions, 
viz. the countries lying between Northumberland or Cumber- 
land, and the friths of the Forth and Clyde. For that theſe 
countries belonged to the Romans before Scverus's time, Uſher 
himſelf owns, and maintains *, that Antonius built his wall on 
the above-mentioned iſthmus. We do not find, that the 
northern Britons ſeized any part of the Roman dominions in 
the reign of M. Aurelius, nor in that of C:mmodus ; for 
though they paſſed the wall in the time of Cormmodus, yet they 
were driven back by Ulpins Marcellus, and reftrained within 
their antient bounds, that is, according to her, within the 
two abovementioned friths. Is it therefore probable, that 
Severus thus curtailed the Reman empire, and abandoned to 
the barbarians, as they are called by the Roman writers, ſuch 
an extenſive country, after having, at imme nſe charge, and 
with the loſs of fifty thouſand 5 ohliged them to yield 
part of theirs? Beſides, Spar tian tells us, in expreſs words, 


P Idem, p. 73. 1008. J. vu. c. 17, r By p. hiſt. Ang, 
. 6. . dem ibid. 2. 12. © BUCHAN. rer. Scot. I. i. 
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that Severus's wall reached from ſea to ſea z and Eutropius, 

that it was but thirty-two miles in length ? ; which proves, 

that it ſtood on the abovementioned iſthmus, and could ſtand 

in no other pa:t of the whole iſland. Severus, having ended 

his wall, retired with his army to Eboracum, now York : 

where he was ſeized with a lingering diſtemper, occaſioned, 

as was believed, by his gricf and affliction for the wicked life 

of his eldeſt fon, who, notwithſtanding the extraordinary af- 

fection Sroerus had ever ſhewn him, bad, during the late ex- 

Caracalla pedition, with a boldneſs hardly to be matched, attempted to 

attempts to murder him in the ſight of the whole army. For while the 

murder his emperor, at the head of his troops in battle array, was con- 

father. cluding a treaty with the Britons and receiving their arms, 

Caracalla, who ſtood behind him, drawing unexpectedly his 

ſword, in the ſight both of the Roman and Britiſb army, ad- 

vanced to ſtab him, and would have put his wicked defign in 

execution, had he not been deterred from it by the outcries 

of thoſe who ſtood next to the emperor. Severus, turning 

about that inſtant, ſaw his ſon with a naked ſword in his hand ; 

but, without betraying the leaſt ſurpriſe, or uttering a ſingle 

word, purſued the buſineſs in hand, received the arms of the 

Brit;ns, and ſigned the treaty. When he returned to his 

tent, he tent for his ſon; and, in the preſence of Papinianus, 

captain of the guards, and Caftor his chief chamberlain, firſt 

reproached him with his black and wicked attempt ; then 

offering him a drawn ſword, „If your ambition to reign 

« alone prompts you, ſaid he, to imbrue your hands in the 

© blood of your father, execute your impious purpoſe rather 

ce in this place, than in the ſight of the whole world, and in 

t the preſence both of our friends and enemies: if you are 

c not yet abandoned to ſuch a degree as to murder your fa- 

« ther With your own hand, order Papinianus to commit 

cc the parricide : you are emperor; he muſt obey you?. 

We do not find, that Caracalla was touched with remorſe, or 
any-ways affected, by this ſpeech. 

Tur following year, when Gentianns and Baſſus were 

The Ma- conſuls, the Mzate and Caledonians, underſtanding that the 

tz and emperor was indiſpoſed and not in a condition to take the 

Caledoni- field, without any regard to the late treaty, flew to arms; 

ans revolt, and aſſembling their forces, attempted to paſs the new wall, 

and invade the Roman dominions ; which ſo provoked Seve- 

rus, that he ordered Caracalla to lead the whole army againſt 

the enemy, and, entering their country anew, to put all he 

met to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age. The 


1 Evrror, l. vill. C. 10. © Dio. p. 868. 
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young prince, ſeeing himſelf, contrary to his expectation, in- 
eruſted with ſo great a command, made it his whole ſtudy to Caracalla 
debauch the officers and ſoldiers, with a deſign to depoſe his 7 ts 
father. Many tribunes and centurions, hearkening to him, * 
publicly declared, before the army ſet out from York, that er. 
they would no longer obey an old man, worn out with infir- 
mities, lame, and diſabled by the gout from marching at their 
head, and diſcharging the duties of an emperor. Theſe 
ſpeeches were ſoon carried to Severus, who, immediately 
ſummoning the army to aſſemble, cauſed himſelf to be taken 
up, and placed upon his tribunal ; whence, in moſt bitter 
terms, he reproached with folly, ingratitude, and treachery, 
ſuch of the officers as had ſeconded the wicked attempts of his 
ſon ; ordered them all to be beheaded that inſtant in his pre- 
ſence ; and then, addreſſing himſelf to the army, ſtruck with 
terror and diſmay at the fight of ſo many executions, aſked 
them with an imperious and majeſtic air, whether they were 
yet ſatisfied, that the head ruled, and not the feet“? Some 
writers tell us, that he would at the ſame time have put his ſon 
to death, had he not been diverted from it by the captains of 
the guards v; others, on the contrary, ſay, that the captains 
of the guards adviſed him to deliver himſelf, by the death of 
his unnatural ſon, from the dangers that threatened him, but 
that he could not by any means prevail upon himſelf to follow 
their advice . After this, his diſtemper being greatly in- 
creaſed by the uneaſineſs of his mind, he was ſoon reduced to 
the laſt extremity ; when he ſent for his two ſons, cauſed the 
ſpeech of Miciſſa to his children, in Salluſt, to be read to 
them, exhorted them to concord and unity, and recom- 
mended to them this tyrannical maxim ; to inrich the ſoldiers, 
and gain their affections, without caring whether they were 
beloved or hated by the reſt of their ſubjects * When he 
found his end approaching, he cried out, I have teen every 
thing, and every thing is nothing ©. Then ordering the urn 
to be brought to him, in which his aſhes were to be incloſed, 
Little urn, ſaid he, you ſhall contain one, for whom the whole 
world was too little t. Before he expired, he ordered the golden 
ſtatue of Fortune, which always ſtood in the emperor's room, 
to be carried into the rooms, firſt of his eldeſt, and then of his 
youngeit, ſon . As his pains increaſed, eſpecially in his 
feet, he called for poiſon ; but no one daring to adminiſter it 
to him, he is ſaid to have glutted himſelf with courſe meats, 
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which ſoon put an end to his life -. He died at York on the 
fourth of F-braary of the year 211, after having lived, ac- 
cording to Dicn Cefſius ', ſixty-five years, nine months, and 
twenty-five days, and rcigned ſeventecn years, eight months, 
and three days. His body was burnt at York with great ſo- 
Iemuaity, and lis alhes conveyed by his two ſons to Rome, in 
a golden urn, or as others will have it, in an urn of porphyry. 
It was received in all the provinces with extraordinary pump, 
and dep ſited at Rome in the ſtately mauſolcum*ot the emperor 
Adrian. He was ſoon after ranked among the gods, with the uſual 
ceremonies, deſcribed at length by Herodian k. Severus was, 
without all doubt, a perſon of molt extraordinary parts; but all 
good qualities were quite eclipſed by his exceflive cruclty and 
his inſatiable avaricc. Some writers endeavour to excuſe his 
cruelty, which they often with the name of ſeverity, and 
pretend, that, without violent remedies, the many evils that 
had long prevaiicd in the ſtate could never have been rooted 
out. It was ſid of him, if Spartan is to be credited, as it had 
been formerly ſaid of Auguſtus, That he ought never to have 
been born er never to have died. He was, according to the 
ſame writer, greatly eſteemed, nay, and generally loved, after 
h's death, when no one dreaded his cruelty, and all felt the 
e{{ccs of his exccllent regulations. Galen tells us, that his 
greateſt pleaſure was to do good to all; and adds, that he 
Lept conſtantly by him a great ſtore of treacle, and other ex- 
penſive remedies, to relieve ſuch as wanted them; by which 
means he ſaved the lives of many perſons, namely of Ant:pa- 
fer, lis Greek ſectetaty; of the fon of Pi/a, to whom Galen 
inſcribed his treatiſe en treacle; and of a lady of diſtinction, 
named Arria, for whom Severus had a particular value, be- 
cauſe ſhe applied herſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy and the 
reading of Flala m. But after all, the moiſt we can ſoy in 
his commendition is, that Severus deic:ives to be ranked a- 
mong tl.» great, but not among the good, princes. Of the 
writers, who flouriihed in his reign, We all give an account 
iu. Cur note (N). 
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Severus was ſucceeded by his two ſons Baſſianus and Geta, I; ſucered- 
whom he had inveſted with the ſovereign power, during his ed by bis 

life-time, ſons Cara - 

calla and 

Geta. 


of his reign (59) ; and Yifor ſpeaks of it as an elegant and judicious 
performance. It has been long ſince loſt. The ſophiſt Antipater, 
a native of Hierapolis in Afia, wrote likewiſe the hiſtory of Severas's 
reign, and was for that work firſt appointed the emperor's Greek 
ſeeretary, afterwards charged with the care of educating his two 
ſons, Caracaila and Geta; then honoured with the eonſulſhip ; and 
laſtly, preferred to the government of Bithynia ; from which em- 
ployment he was ſoon removed, on account of his exceſlive 
cruelty (60). His hifttory has not reached our times. Galen, the 
prince of phyſicians, was ſtill alive in Severus's time; for he lived, 
according to Suidas, ſeventy years (61). He was a native of Per- 
gamus, and the ſon of one Nico, a celebrated architect and geometri- 
cian. He was likewiſe well verſed in the other branches of mathe- 
matics, and pretended to underſtand and teach the Greek tongue in 
its greateſt purity, His ſon Claudius Galenus was born in the year 
131, the fifteenth of Adrian's reign, as appears from F. Labbe, who 
collected out of Galen's works, and publiſhed in 1660, all the 
paſſages in which that writer makes any mention of himſelf (62). 
He came to Rome while L. Ferus was making war upon the Par- 
thians in the eaſt, being at that time thirty-two or thirty-three 
years old (63). He ſtaid in Rome about three years, and then re- 
turned to his own country ; whence, three or four years after, he 
was invited into Italy by M. Aurelius, that is, about the end of 
the year 169. He refuſed to attend that prince into Germany, and 
continued at Rome, where he is ſuppoſed to have ſpent the remain- 
ing part of his life. He left behind him a great many works on 
different ſubjects, wiz, on phyſic, rhetoric, philoſophy, and ſome 
grammatical pieces (64). Fonf7us takes the treatiſe on treacle not 
to be his, becauſe he does not mention it among his other works 
(65). The ſame writer maintains She hiſtory of the philoſophers, aſ- 


cribed to Galen, to be nothing eiſe but the five books of Plutarch 


upon the opinions of philoſophers (5). Some find fault with Galex 
for crying down all thoſe of his profeſſion, who in his time were in 
any repute at Rome (67). Diogenes Laertius, the author of the 
lives of the philoſophers compriſed in tea books, flouriſhed, accord- 
ing to Veſſius, under Antoninus Pius; but, according to Jene, 
whoſe conjectures ſeem to us better grounded, under Sewerus (558), 
He was a native, as Jonſſius conjectures, of Laerbes, a ſmall city of 
Cilicia, and thence took the ſurname of Lacrtiun. After he had 


(59) Vit. Sev. p. 653. (60) Her:d. l. ii. p. 514. Phil g,. 
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life-time, and by his laſt will appointed to reign jointly after 
his death. The former, commonly known by the — 


taken great pains to inform himſelf of the different tenets of the va- 
rious ſects of philoſophers, he embraced the worſt of all, that is, the 
Fhicurean. His work is greatly —_—_— 0p = = 
many places ſtrangely corrupted. C/ cribes many o 

— gr" are to be T% the work, to the author himſelf ; 
who,accarding to him, wanted either memory, judgment, or time, to 
digeſt the materials which he had collected (69). Before he wrote the 
lives of the philoſophers, he publiſhed a great number of epigrams 
in all kinds of verſes, which he ſtyled Pammetra, that is, all ſorts of 
meaſures (70). Neftor, a native of Laranda in Lycaonia, flouriſhed, 
according to Swidas (51), under Severus, and wrote ſeveral Greek 
poems. Piſander, who in the reign of the emperor Alexander, 
wrote ſome hiſtories, or rather fables, in Greet verſe, was his ſon. 
Hermocrates, the ſophiſt, would have proved the moſt eloquent ora- 
tor of his age, had he had time to improve his extraordinary ta- 
lents ; but he died in the twenty-eighth year of his age. Severus 
often heard him, and with great pleaſure. The emperor obliged 
him, while he was in the eaſt, to marry the daughter of the ſophiſt 
Antipater ; but he vivorced her ſoon after (52). Julius Titianus, 
the father of the orator of the ſame name, who was preceptor to 
the ſon of Haximinus, about the year 235, publiſhed many pieces 
mightily cried up by the antients ; and among the reſt a deſcrip- 
tion of all the provinces of the empire; and à book of letters, in 
which he imitated the ſtyle of Cicero ; for he had an extraordinary 
talent in imitating the different ſtyles of authors, and was thence 
called the ape of his time (73). C Fulius Solinus, whoſe deſcription 
of the earth, under the title of Polhbiſtor, has reached us, flouriſn- 
ed, according to ſome writers, under Severes ; but others, with 
Voffeus, are quite at a loſs about the time in which that author 
wrote, All we know for certain is, that he lived after Plim the 
elder, and before St, Ferom ; that is, after the firſt century, and 
before the end of the fourth . Dodwel obſerves, that no au- 
thor quotes him before the fourth century; and concludes from 
ſome conjectures, that he flouriſhed after Cen/orinus, who wrote in 
the year 238(75). His work is, for the moſt part, copied, and 
not very judicioufly, from other writers, eſpecially fiom Pliny the 
elder. Under Severzs flouriſhed Philoftratus, author of the life of 


Atollonius Tyaneus ; which work he undertook at the requeſt of the 


empreſs Julia. the wife of Severus. Photius commends the ele- 
Sauce and ioftneſs of his ſtyle; but thinks his conſtruction not al- 


(69) Dreg. Laert. not. Caſaub. p. 18. (70) Hi. Græc. I. ii. c. 

13. (71) Suid. p. 211. (72) Philefty. ſoph. 51. (73) 
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of Caracalla, a Gauliſh word for a kind of caſſock uſed in 
Gaul, and by him firſt introduced among the Romans, gave, 


from his infancy, many inſtances of an extraordinary ſweet T heir dif 
and mild temper ; but, as he grew up, abandoned himſelf to ferent tem- 
all manner of cruelty, and proved in the end a moſt inhuman . 


and bloody tyrant ; whereas the latter, who in his tender 
years ſeemed no leſs void of humanity than his father, 
changed, we may ſay, by degrees, his temper, and became 
in regard of his affability, moderation, and complaiſance to- 
wards all, the darling both of the people and ſoldiery. They 
ſhewed, from their childhood, an utter averſion to each other, 
and were continually quarrelling, even in their commen ſports 
and diverſions. This natural antipathy increaſed as they 
grew in years, notwithſtanding all the intreatics, rebukes, 
and exhortations, both of their father and their preceptor An- 
tipater; who were continually laying before them the many 
evils that muſt nececſſarily attend the diviſion and diſagree- 
ment of brothers. But all to no purpoſe; for Severus no 
ſooner expired, than Caracalla ſtrove to have his brother ex- 
cluded by the officers of the army from any ſhare in the ſo- 
vereignty ; but the ſoldiers proteſting, that they would equally 
obey both the ſons of Severus, fince he had appointed both 
to ſucceed him, he was forced to acknowledge his brother 
partner in the empire, and ſuffer the ſoldiers to take the 
uſual oath of allegiance to both. After this, Caracalla led his 


ways agreeable to the rules of grammar (76). We have ſhewn, in 
the foregoing volume, how little credit his life of Apolloniu deſerves 
(77). In that hiſtory he promiſes to clear his hero in another 
work, from the aſperſions of the philoſopher Euphrates (78). Bur, 
if he was as good as his word, that performance has not reached 
us. He was, according to Ex/ebins, a native of Athens, and the fon 
of Philaſtratus Verus, who publiſhed a great many works, and a- 
mong the reſt, one againſt the ſophiſt Antipater (79). Beſides 
the life of Apollonius, Philoftratus wrote four books of pictures, or 
deſcriptions, a treatiſe on heroes, letters on friendſhip, and the lives 
of the ſophiſts in four books. All theſe works have reached our 
times. Under Severus lived two other writers of the ſame name, 
viz. Philoftratus, the ſon of Nervianus, to whom ſome writers aſ- 
cribe the lives of the ſophiſts ; and Philoſtratus, a native of Lemnos, 
who wrote ſome deſcriptions ; of theſe, the former was great ne- 


phew, and the latter grandſon by the mother, to the author of the 
life of Apollonius (80). 


(76) Phot. c. 44 (77) Hi. Univerſ. Vol. XV. p. 4;5, Ce. 
(78) Philef. vit. Apol. I. i. c. 10. (79) Euſeb. in Hier p. 435. 
Iso) Fide Caſaub in Spart p 30. 
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army towards the borders of the Mæatæ and Caledonians, who 
had begun hoflilities anew 3 but inſtead of attacking thoſe 
warlike nations, he concluded a treaty with them, withdrew 
his men from the forts erected in their country; and reſtored 
to them the lands which Severus had obliged them to yield to 
him . Before he left Britain, he diſcharged Papinian, cap- 
tain of the guards; cauſed Caftor his father's chamberlain 
and chief favourite, to be put to death, together with Evo- 
dius, another of the deceaſed emperor's freed-men, and for- 
merly his own preceptor ; and diſpatched aſſaſſins into Italy 
to murder Plautilla, who had been his wife, Plautius her 
brother, and a celebrated charioteer of the faction in the cir- 
cus oppoſite to that which he favoured . Herodian tells us, 
that, before he left Britain, he diſpatched, under various pre- 
tences, the phyſicians who had refuſed to poiſon his father, 
and all the deceaſed emperor's friends, eſpecially ſuch as en- 
deavoured to promote a good underſtanding between him and 
his brother v. Such was the beginning of the reign of Cara- 
calia. The two brothers left Britain about the middle of 
the ſummer, and ſet out for Rome, with their mother 
Julia and the aſhes of their deceaſed father. Caracalla 
attempted on the road to murder his brother Geta; 
which attempt increaſed their mutual animoſitics and jealou- 
ſies to ſuch a degree, that thenceforth they both marched with 
their ſeparate guards, and with no leſs warineſs than if they 
had been in an enemy's country, lodging conſtantly in diffe- 
rent houſes, and carciully watching the motions of each other. 
They were received with great ſolemnity at Rome, where 
they performed with extraordinary pomp the obſequies of 
their father, and then withdrew to the palace, which they 
divided into two; for it was larger, if Herodian is to be 
credited, than any city in the whole cinpire, except Roze, 
Ihis diviſion between the two princes rent the whole city, 
nay, and the empire, into factions ; inſomuch, that, to a- 
void the many inconveniencies and diſorders thence ariſing, a 
GUiviſion of the empire was propoſed. To this expedient they 
both kcarkened ; Cera, who loved a quiet life, declaring, 
that if Cæracalla would but yield to him Aſia and Egypt, he 
would retire to Autizch or Alexandria, and leave him in 
quiet poſicfion of the reft of the empire. But this ſcheme 
was deſeated by their mother Julia, throwing herſelr at their 
feet, and begging, wich many tears, that they would di- 
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vide her too between them 1. Towards the cloſe of this 
year, Caracalla attempted anew to murder his brother, dur- 
ing the feaſt of Saturn; which occaſioned almoſt an open 
= between the two princes, and a great deal of blood- 
r, 
Tus following year, when the two brothers Julius and 
Caius Aſper were conſuls, Caracalla, unalterably fixed in his 
wicked purpoſe of deſtroying his brother and ruling alone, 
but finding him guarded both againſt poiſon and open force, 
pretended a defire of being reconciled with him, and, by 
means of their common mother Julia, invited him to an 
interview in her chamber. Geta readily accepted the invita- 
tion, and repaired, without guards, to the appointed place, 
not ſuſpecting the leaſt treachery in a propoſal which came 
from his mother, who loved him with great tenderneſs. But 
he had no ſooner entered her chamber, than ſome centu- 
rions, whom Caracalla had found means to convey pri- 
vately into an adjoining room, ruſhing in, ſword in hand, 
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fell upon Geta, and diſpatched him, with many wounds, in Geta mwr- 
his mother's arms, who, in endeavuuring to fave him, was dered in 
wounded in the hand . Caracalla himſelf ſceins to have He arms 


imbrued his hands in the blood of his brother; ſor Dion his 


Ca ſſius tells us, that he atterwards conſecrated in the temple #9 ber. 


of Serapis the ſword with which he had murdered him. Such 
was the end of this unhappy prince, after he had lived twenty- 
two years and nine months, and reigned, from the death of his 
father, one year and twenty-three days; for his father died on 
the fourth of February of the year 211, and he was killed the 
year following, on the twenty-feventh of the ſame montn ». 
He no ſooner expired, than Caracalla, leaving the palace 
with great haſte and precipitation, flew through the city to 
the camp of the prætorian guards, pretending great fear an 
diſmay, and crying out aluud, that his life was in danger; 
that a bloody conſpiracy had been formed againft him; that 
he muſt have fallen a victim to the rage of his enemits, had 
not his innocence protected him. Upon his arrival in the 
camp, he went itrait to the place where the enſigns and ban- 
ners were kept, which was a kind of temple and aſylum ; and 
there, throwing himſelf upon the ground, returned thanks to 


the gods for delivering hin from fo great and iminin-nt a dan- 


ger. Lo the ſoldiers, who crouded about him, he expraſſed 
himſelf with the ſame ambiguity; but by degrees let them 


1 Idem. p, 39 — 543. Dio. I. Ixxvii. p. 871 1 Dro. p. 
$71. (Heros. I. ii. p. 543. Dio. p. 880. « Vir, 
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know, that he was ſole ſovereign, and in a condition to be- 
ſtow upon them what wealth and honours he pleaſed ; and 
that they might immediately feel the effects of his generoſity, 
which he ſaid was no longer checked or reſtrained, he doub- 
led their pay, already very high, and added a largeſs of two 
thouſand five hundred drachmas a man, which he gave them 
leave to take that inſtant out of the public treaſury. Thus 
was the exchequer, which his father had, by innumerable 
murde:s, and unjuft confiſcations, been filling for the ſpace of 
eigiueen years, empticd in one day, Caracalla, having by 
this extravagant largeſs ſecured the affections of the ſoldiery, 
told them in the end, that his brother Geta had attempted to 
murder him, but had loft his life in the attempt. Hereupon 
Caracalla was ſaluted fole emperor by the whole army, and 
the unhappy Geta declared a traitor and a public enemy v. 
There was at this time another camp in the neighbourhood 
cf Aita, now Allane, where the murder of Geta was highly 
reſenied 3 but Caracalla, haſtening thither, ſoon appeaſed 
them, Ly exaggerating to them the pretended treachery of his 
brother, and promiſing them an immenſe donative. Caracal- 
la paſicu thuc night in the camp of the prætorian guards, and 


the next day went to the ſenate, with a cuiraſs under his robe, 


guarded bv all lis troops, ſome of whom he even placed a- 
mong the ſ-nators, to be ready in cafe any of them ſhould at- 
tempt to revenge the death of Gee. His ſpeech turned upon 
tuc wicked deſigns of Geta, whom he ſaid he had ſlain un- 
will:!nziy in his own defence, leflening the heinouſneſs of his 
crimes by the example of Romulus and othets, who had re- 
venged with death injuries offered them by their brothers. 
In wittetawing from che ſenate, he pronounced aloud the 
following words: „ I give leave to all thoſe who are in ba- 
„ niitmcnr, to return home; I except none, by what 
© crimes {oever they may have deſerved that puniſhment *.“ 
Fro ſenate he r-turncd to the palace, leaning upon Pa- 
fixian and Chile ; whence he cauſed the body of his deceaſed 
b v he to he with girat: pomp conveyed to the tomb of the 
Sept1nman family on tie Appian way: and when the funeral 
cer nonies were over, prevailed upon the ſenate to rank him 
with the uſual ſolenen y among the gods?. Finding upon his 
return to the palace his mother Julia, bewailing with other 
women the death of her fon, tranſported with rage, he was 
at f1;it for putting them all to death; but in the end got the 
w Dio. p 872. Hop |. iv. p. 544. Vit. Get, p. 91. & 
Caiac p. 85. Vit. Car. p. 8. I Car. vit. p. 86, & Get. 
vit. p. 91, 92. 5 
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better of his paſſion, and even ſhewed great kindneſs to Julia, 
ordering the ſame honours to be paid to her as to himſelf. 
Spartian and ſome other writers pretend, that ſhe gained his 
favour by ſacrificing to him what ought to have been dearer to 
her than her liſe. But neither Herodian nor Dien Caſſius, 
charge Julia or Caracalla with any ſuch crime; and thoſe, 
who do, ſuppoſe Julia to have been only ſtep- mother to Ca- 
racalla, which is now by all writers agreed to be a groſs miſ- 
take. We are told, that Caracalla on hearing the name, or 
beholding the images or ſtatues of Geta, uſed to burſt into tears; 
but this affected grief did not prevent his maſſacring, without 
diſtinction of ſex, age, or quality, all the friends of Geta “. 
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Dion Ca ſſius writes, that he began this general maſſactre by or- Or dirt all 
dering all his domeſtics to the number of twenty thouſand 77 friends 
perſons, to be inhumanly butchered. It was death to utter to be ma/- 
his name; inſomuch, that no one durſt uſe it thenceforth, ſacred. 


even on the ſt:ge, where it was commonly given to ſlaves. 
He likewiſe ordered all the money with his name to be melted 
down, and the inſcriptions eraſed. Among many illuſtrious 
perſons, whom the inhuman tyrant ſacrificed to his rage and 
jealouſy, as the friends of Geta, no one was more univerſally, 
or more deſervedly, regretted, than the celebrated Papinian, 
the greateſt civilian, in the « pinion of Zoſimus * and Cujas d, 
that ever was, or ever will be. As Severus had recommended 
chiefly to him his two ſons, he ſpared no pains to reconcile 
them, and often defeated the wicked attempts of Caracalla ; 
on which account he was by him reckoned among the friends 
of Geta. Beſides, the tyrant deſiring him, after the murder of 
his brother, to compoſe a ſpeech for him, excuſing the crime, 
which he deſigned to pronounce in the ſenate, Papinian, whoſe 
love for juſtice, to uſe the expreſſion of Zofimns, was equal to 
his knowledge of it, atiiwered with great firmneſs, It is 
net ſa eaſy a thing to juſtify a parricide, as to commit it; and 
it is a ſecond parricide ta d:fame an innocent per/51, after hav- 


ing taken away his life. The emperor, provoked at this The death 
anſwer, ordered his head to be immediately ſtruck off, and of Papim- 


likewiſe his ſon's, who was then quzſtor, and had but three an. 


days before exhibited moſt magnificent ſportse. L. Fabius 
Chil, another of Severus's great favourites, for whom Carg- 
calla himſelf had a particular efteem (tor he uſed to ſtyle him 
his true friend, his be nefactor, his father), was in the next 
place doomed to deſtruction, for having, together with Papi- 


z Vit. Get. p. 92. Heron. |. iii. p. 546. 2 Zos. I. i. p. 
637. Cv. in cod. Theod. e Vit. Car. p. 88. Dio in 
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niau, endeavourcd by all means to promote union and concord 

between the two brothers. A tribune was ſent with a band 

of ſoldiers to ſcize him in his houſe, drag him to the palace, 

and there buicher him in the preſence of the emperor. But 

the people, and the city-guards, whom Chilo had commanded 

while goveror of Rome, moved with compaſſion in ſeeing a 

(fon of his rank thus ignominouſly treated by the inſulting 

ſoldiery, like a common malefaCtor, reſcued him out of their 

hands, uttering dreadful menaces agai ſt the authors of ſuch 

outrages; which ſo frightened Caracaila, that he declared that 

he had given no ſuch orders; and, to appeaſe the multi- 

', tude, cauſed both the tribune and ſoldiers to be immediately 

— put to death 4. He ſpared Chilo, but vented his rage without 
. controul, upon many other illuſtrious perſons, both of the ſe- 
inhunanty natorial and equeſtrian order, not ſparing any for whom eith- 
' maſſucred, ei bis father or brother had ever ſhewn the leaſt kindneſs or 
\ eſteem. Among theſe unhappy victims were a daughter of 
the emperor MAH. Aurclius, whom the other emperors had 

treated with the utmoſt reſpect, but Caracalla ordered to be 
ſtrangled for ſhedding a few tears, when news was brought 

her of the death of Ceta; Septimius Severus Afer, the ſon of 
Geta, brother to the late emperor Severus, tv whom Cara- 
cal ia had ſent the day before a diſh from his own table, as a 
token of his friendthip; Pompeianus, who had been twice 
conſul, had commanded armies in ſeveral wars, and was 
grandſon to the emperor M. Aurelius, by the empreſs Lucilla ; 
Helvius Pertinax, ſon to the emperor of that name, and 
therefore greatly beloved by the people, and no lefs hated by 

the jealous tyrant, whom he had likewiſe provoked with a 
ſatirical jeſt ; for-when the titles of Parthicus and Sarmaticus 
were decreed to him by the ſcnate, Pertinax moved, that the 
ſurname of Geticus might be added to the other two, alluding 

nut ſo much to the victory, which Caracalla pretended to 
have gained over the Getz, as to the murder of his brother 
Geta®. Some of Geta's enemies fared no better than his 
iricnds; but the death of no man occaſioned greater ſurpriſe 

in the city, than that of Letus, one of Caracalla's moſt inti- 
mate friends, and the firſt who had adviſed him to diſpatch his 
|r»ther. He did not even ſpare the veſtal virgins, ſome of 
om he orlered to be ſtrangled for having bewailed the 
death of Geta. In ſhort no ſex, rank, or age, eſcaped his 
8 cruelty. The people he loaded with taxes in all the provin- 
5 ee ces of the empire, and at Rome cauſed great numbers of them 
calla, to e put to death, ſometimes out of revenge, and ſometimes 


« Vit. Car. p. 86. Dio. 1,lxxvii. p. 872. * Vit, Car. p. 87. 
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only for his diverſion; for he delighted in nothing ſo much as 
in feats of cruelty, and in blood ſhed. The people having one 
day rallied, at the Circenſian games, a charioteer whom he ta- 
voured, he commanded his guards to ruſh in among the multi- 
rude, and put all the delinquents to the ſword ; but as the ſoldiers 
could not in ſo great a croud diſtinguiſh them from the reſt, they 
fell indifferently upon all, ſword in hand, and made a dreadful 
havock of the diſarmed multitude, ſparing only ſuch as had mo- . 
ney enough about them to redeem the, lives f. No prince 

ever employed more iniquitous means uf raiſing money than 

C aracalla, or ſquandered it away with more prodigality. He 

often uſed to ſay, that money ought not to be lodged in pri- 

vate hands, but only in the prince's. Purſuant to his maxim, Loads his 
he impovetiſhed his ſubjects in all the provinces of the empire, ſubj-&s 
loading them wich cxceflive impoſts and taxes; for which, as with taxes 
well as for his extravagant expences, when his mother took 

the liberty to blame him, he, like a true tyrant, ſhe ed her 

his naked ſword, ſaying, As long as I have this, I ſhall never 

want. However, he gave away ſuch immenſe ſums, moitly 

to perſons who Icaſt of all deſerved them, viz. to his guards, 
buffoons, players, gladiators, charioteers, freed-men, &c. 

that he was in the end obliged to coin falſe money, which he 

Tpent at home, while he employed what true gold and ſilver 

he could extort from his ſubjects in keeping the barbarians 

quiet, who were conſtantly threatening him with war *. He 

ſnewed on all occaſions the utmoſt contempt for the ſcnate, 

intirely neglected the adminiſtration of juſtice, took no care 

of the provinces, and raiſed to the higheſt employments the 
meaneſt, and in every reſpect the moſt infamous and unwor- 

thy, perſons of the empire. Thus he gave the government 

of Rome to an eunuch, named Sempronius, who was by birth 

an Iberian, by profeſſion a poiſoner and magician, who had 

been baniſhed by his father Severus, and confined to a deſert 

ifland, He appointed one Thezcritus captain of the guards, 

who had been firſt a flave, and afterwards a dancing-maſter, 

and ſtage-player. One Epagathus, another manumitted ſlave, 

bore likewiſe great ſway at court, and with the other two Js controu/> 
ruled and controuled both the empire and emperor, ſet- *4 by his 
ting all things to ſale, offices, provinces, public revenues, Yredmer. 
public juſtice, and the lives of men, both innocent an | gil- 1 
ty Þ Caracalla was author of the famous law declarin z 21 %% 
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was publiſhed not by that prince, but by Caracalla, we are 
told in expreſs terms by Dion Caſſius ', whoſe authority is of 
far gie-ter weight with us, than that of Aurelius Victor, who 
was, as we Conjecture, led into that miſtake by the words of 
Ulpian, aſcribing the above-mentioned law to Antoninus k, 
though from the context it is manifect, that Ulpian ſpeaks 
in that place of Antoninus Caracalla, and not of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. St. Chryſoſtom, whom ſome writers have follow- 
ed, ſuppoſes Adrian to have been the author of this law '. 
Though the name and privileges of Roman citizens were by 
this conſtitution made common to all the ſubjects of the em- 
pire, yet the antient diſtinction of colonzes, of Latin, muni- 
cipal, and free, cities, ſubſiſted long after, as appears from 
the Theedo/ian code » and digeſts v. But to clear up this diffi- 
culty, which has puzzled the beft civilians, is not the pro- 
vince of an hiſtorian. 

Caracalla, finding himſelf generally hated at Rome, on ac- 
count of his cruelties, reſolved to leave the city, and vi- 
fit, after the example of Adrian, all the provinces of the 
empire. Purſuant to this reſolution, having in the third year 
of his reign taken upon him his fourth conſulſhip, and named 
Decius Cælius Balbinus, afterwards emperor, for his collegue, 
he ſet out tor Cl, where he cauſed the proconſul of the pro- 
vince of Narbonne to be put to de:th, and made ſuch havock 
of the people, that he was more hated and abhorred there, 
than he had ever been at Rome. He did not even ſpare the 
phyſicians, who had taken care of him during a dangerous 
malady, with which he was ſeized ; but, upon his recovery, 
cauſed them to be put to death o. In the beginning of the 
following year, when Meſſala and Sabinus were conſuls, he 
returned to Rome, bringing with him an incredible quantity 
of habits made atter the Gauliſb faſhion, which he wore him- 
ſelf, diſtributed- among the people, and would ſuffer none to 
wait upon him but in that dreſs. From this habit the empe- 
ror was nicknamed Caracalla or Caracallus, for ſuch was its 
Gauliſb name ?, Hence Scaliger derives, how rightly we 


leave the reader to judge, the word cafſock, the caracalla be- 


ing a kind of caſſock. At Rome it was called Antoniniana 
from Antoninus, which was one of the emperor's names. His 
ſtay at Rome was very ſhort ; for this very year the Catti, the 


Dio. in excerpt. Val. p. 755. * Digeſt. 1. t. 5. I. xvii. 
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Alemanni, whom we find now mentioned for the firſt time in 
hiſtory, and ſeveral other German nations, taking up arms, 
began to make inroads into the Roman dominions, T he A- 
lemanni inhabited at this time the preſent dutchy of Virtem- 
berg, and were, as appears from their name, a mixed multi- 
tude of all the neighbouring nations %, They had entered 
into an alliance with the Gatti, whom we have frequently 
mentioned in the foregoing reigns, and made daily incurſions 
into the Roman territories. Caracalla therefore marched a- 
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Hi: expedi- 


inſt them, but in that expedition approved himſelf a better % againfl 
oldier than commander, For though he behaved with great % Carti 
couraze, and even challenged the braveſt of the enemy to a and Ale- 
ſingle combat ; yet, for want of conduct, he was obliged to manni. 


purchaſe a peace with vaſt ſums, and the liberty of retiring 
with ſafety into the Reman dominions r. Having aſked ſome 
women, whom he had taken in the countries of the Catti and 
Alemanni, which they choſe, to be fold for flaves or put to 
death, they all preferred death to ſlavery. The emperor ne- 
vertheleſs ordered them to be fold ; but they all laid violent 
hands on themſelves, and ſome of them after having put todeath 
their children ©, It was no ſooner known in Germany, that 
he had bought a peace of the Catti and Alemauni, than all 
the nations inhabiting that extenſive country flew to arms, 
threatening him with a deſtructive war, unleſs with them too 
he ſhared his treaſures ; which he did accordingly, paying 
them yearly penſions, and by that means reducing himſelf to 
ſuch ſtraights, that he was obliged, as we have hinted above, 
to coin falſe money. - When he received the deputies of the 
barbarians, he ſuffered no one to be preſent except the inter- 
preters, whom he cauſed to be immediately put to death, left 
they ſhould divulge what had paſſed. However, the barbari- 
ans themſelves, when he was murdered, owned, that he had 
encouraged them to invaile Itah, in caſe any misfortune 
ſhould befal him, and to march ſtrait to Rome, which, he ſaid, 
they might take with great eaſe*. During his ftay in Ger- 
many, he cauſed Gaiobamarus, king of the Quadi, to be 
treacherouſly murdered ; and having ordered all the youth of 
Noricum to take arms and join him, he commanded his troops, 
on what provocation we know not, to put them all to the 
ſword u. For his pretended victories over the A/emanni, he 
took the title of Germanicus and Alemannicus . | 


1 Vide VorBuRe:' hiſt Rom Ger. p. 473. & Bucn. Belg. l. 
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Tur folloving year, when Letus was conſul, the ſecond 
time, with Cerealts, Caracalla, leaving Germany, led his ar- 
my into Dacia, where he gained ſome ſmall advantages over 
the Getz, and then purſued his march through Thrace to the 
Helleſpont, which he crofſed, not without danger of being 
ſhipwrecked ; and, arriving in fa, haſtened to Pergamus, 
hoping to be delivered by the god ſculapius, worſhipped in 


that city, from all the maladies, ſays Heredian, both of his 
body and mind. But the god, continues that hiſterian, was 
deaf to his prayers ; ſo that he left Pergamus, after having 
enriched it with many privileges, as if he deſigned to bribe 


the deity, and purſued his journey to Ilium, where he view- 
ed the remains of antient Vo „and viſited the tomb of Achil- 
les, paying extraordinary honours to the memory of that he- 
ro, though an implacable enemy to the Trojans, from whom 
the Romans pretended to detive their origin. From [lium 


he went to Nicomedia, where he ſpent the winter. In that 
city he invited Dion Caſſius to ſup with him, during the feaſt 


of Saturn ; for he obliged moſt of the ſenators to attend him 
in all his journies, to defray his travelling chaiges, and to 
build in the cities, where he paſſed the winter, theatres, cir- 
cuſcs, and amphitheatres, for public ſports *. Hiſtorians ob- 
ſerve, that, to gain the affections of the foreign nations, he 
dreſſed after the manner of the countries through which he paſ- 


Fed : thus in Germany he aſſumed the German habit, and choſe 


ſuch of the German ſoldi:rs as were moſt ſtrong and active 
for his guard, When he entered Macedon, from a German 
he became a Macedonian in habit and behaviour. For pre- 
tending to be a great admirer of Alexander, he adopted, not 
only the habit in which that conqueror was repreſented, but 
his air and mien, affecting an awful and threatening counte- 
nance, and bending his head ſomewhat to one ſide. He or- 


dercd ſeveral ſtatues to be ſet up in Rome to the honour of 


that hero; and among the reſt, ſome with two faces, one 
reſembling Alexander, and the other himſelf. He ordered 
himſelf to be ſtyled Alexander, and Antoni nus the Great, cal- 
led a ſquadron of his army a phalanx, and gave to his officers 
the names of the commanders of Alexander. He had no 


ſooner entered ia, than he forgot Alexander, and ſt u- 


died in all things to reſemble Achilles, whoſe tomb he had 
viſited. Thus he travelled, more like a player than an 
emperor, being the laughing-ſtock of other nations, and 
the ſhame and diſgrace of his own. The following year, 


when C. Atius Sabinus was conſul the ſecond time, with 
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Cornelius Anullinus, Caracalla, leaving Nicomedia after the 

fourth of April (for he celebrated his birth-day there), 

croſſed Bithynia, Ajia, and the other provinces, on his jour- 

ney to Aaticch, in which city he was received with cxtraor- 

dinary pomp. During his ſtay there, he wrote to the ſenate, 

that he was well appriſed they did not approve of his con- 

duct; but fo long as he had an army at his command, 

he neither valued their reproaches, nor feared their hatred 1. 

He was very defirous of picking a quarrel with the Parthians, 

who were involved in a civil war, occaſioned by the ambition 

of the two ſons of the late king Vologeſes; but they complying 

with all his demands, he poltponed his intended expedition 

againſt them, and bent his mind on the reduction of Of: hoene 

and Armenia, though the kings of theſe two countrics lived 

in perfect amity with the Romans. However, Curacalia, He ta- 
having invited them to Antioch, as friends and allies of the chercuſly 
Roman people, cauſed them to be arreſted there, and impri- fixer and 
ſoned, without the leaſt colour or pretence for ſo doing. iet 
Hereupon Or hene immediately ſubmitted, and was, accurd- the kings ef 
ing to ſome writers, reduced to a Koman province ; tough Onhoere 
others maintain, that it was lung after governe] by its j Ar- 
own princes . Ail we know for certain is, that Cæracalle wen. 
eſtabliſhed 4 Romun colony at da, the capital of O/re- 
ne *, and that, in the fourth century, the whole country was 
ſubject to the Romans. The Armenians, notwithſtanding ile 
captivity of their king, made a vigorous refiftance ; gave a 
total overthrow to Theo:critus the comedian, who was cut 
againſt them at the head of a numerous army; baffled ail 
the efforts of Curaculla; and maintained themſelves in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ancient liberties >. From Antioch the emperor 
proceeded to A.':xandria, where he made a dreadful huvock 
of the inhabitants, being highly provoked againſt them for the 
many lampoons, which, azrecable to their ſatirical huinour, 
they had publiſhed on occaltion of the death of Gta. He gave Orders a 
private orders to his numerous troops, who were ditperica all gergral 


* - oy * . * . * A7 4 At 
over the city, to fall upon the inhabitants in the night-time, 22 ” 
. lexan- 


| W * ' » dria, 
without diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition. H:s cruel or- 
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the tyrant, not yet ſatiated with blood, commanded the 
laughter to be continued all the day following, that he might 
have the pleaſure of beholding it from the temple of Se- 
rapis, where he had paſſed the preceding night, imploring, 
during the general maſſacre, the protection of that deity. 
When the ſoldiers were tired with flaughter, Caracalla wrote 
to the ſenate, acquainting them, that he had revenged the 
aſfronts offered him by the Alexandrians ; but that it was not 
neceſſary to ſpecify the number of the dead, nor their con- 
dition, 1 none had periſhed but ſuch as were guilty. Be- 
fore he left the city, he ſtripped it of all its privileges; ſup- 
preſſed the celebrated aſſembly of learned men; ordered all 
ſtrangers who lived there to abandon the place ; and that ſuch 
as had eſcaped the general maſſacre, who were very few, 
might not have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing one another, he cut 
off all communication of one ſtreet with another, by walls 
built for that purpoſe, and guarded by the troops he left there c. 
However, as the tyrant died ſoon after, Alexandria ſpeedily 
recovered its former ſplendor, and continued to be the firſt 
City of the empire after Rome. : 
From Alexandria the emperor returned to Antioch, with 

a deſign to make war upon the Parthians, and, by ſome me- 
morable exploit, deſerve the ſurname of Parthicus, w hich he 
ſeems to have preferred to all others. In order to have ſome 
pretence for declaring war, he ſent an embaſly to A tabanes 

with rich preſents, to defire his daughter in marriage, not 

doubting, but the Parthian would deny him his requeſt ; 
which happened accordingly, Artabanes alledging, that his 
daughter, brought up after the Parthian manner, could never 
be reconciled to the cuſtoms of the Romans *. Heredian writes, 
that Caracalia perſiſting in his demand, Artabanes at length 
complicd with it; ſuffered him to enter his duminions ; diſ- 
patched orders to his governors to receive and entertain him 
cvery-where with the utmoſt magnificence; and went out 
hiniſelf in perſon to meet him, as he approached the royal 
city of Cteſipbon, where the nuptials were to be ſolemnized. 
Artabanes was attended by the cliief nobility of the kingdom, 
and a numerous body of guards, all unarmed, and in their 
gaveſt attire. But aracalla, abuſing the confidence they re- 
poſed in him with a treachery hardly to be matched, gave the 
ſignal to his ſoldiers to fall upon them ſword in hand; which 


they did accordingly, and made a terr ble laughter of the un- 


armed multitude, expecting nothing leſs than ſuch a reception. 


© Henop. I. iv. p. 549 Dio. I. Ixxvii. p. 879, 880. Vit. Car. 
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CHAP. 22. The Roman Hiſtory. 
However, the king had the good fortune to make his eſcape 


unhurt, After this exploit, worthy of ſuch an emperor! as 
Caracalla, the crucl and perfidious monſter, inraged that Ar- 
tabanes hid eſcaped him, wrecked his fury on all the countries 
through which he paſſed on his return to Syria, leaving every- 
where diſmal monuments of his barbarous cruelty and inſatia- 
ble avarice ©. Thus Heredian. But Dien Cuſſius writes, 
that Caracall:, upon the Parthian king's retuung him his 
daughter, entered his dominions, with: ut any further decia- 
ration of war; ravaged great part of Media ; deſtroyed ſeve- 
ral cit es; took Arbela; and there demoliſhed the tombs of the 


Parthian monarchs, inſulting their remains in a moſt outra- 
geous manner, Th: ſaine writer adds, that as the irruption 


was ſudden and unexpected, he no- where met with the leaſt 
oppolition, or even ſaw the face of an enemy f. Spartian in- 
deed ſpeaks of a tumultuary engagement between the Parthi- 
ans and Romans, in which Caracalla let looſe wild beaſts a- 
gainſt the enemy . But with us his authority is of no 
weight, when claſhing with that of Dion Caffius. The em- 
peror returned from this memorable expedition to Ede//a, 
whence he wrote boaſting letters to the ſenate, as if he had 


$3 


ſubdued the Parthians, and reduced all the eaſt. The ſenate, House 
though informed of what had paſſed, yet decreed him a tri- by the /e- 
umph, and the title of Parthicus, which above all he ſeemed gate with 
to covet k, The following year, when C. Bruttius Preſens the title of 
and T. Meſfius Extricatus were conſuls, a bloody doom at Parthicus. 


length overtook this man of blood. He had often rallied as 
a coward, and threatened with death, Macrinus captain of 
the guards; beſides, about this time a ſoothſayer declared pub- 
licly in Africa, that Macrinus and his ſon Diadumenus were 
deſtined to the empire. Hereupon the ſoothſayer was im- 
mediately ſent to Rome, where he repeated and maintained the 
ſame thing before Maternianus, captain of the city-guards, 
whom the emperor, as he repoſed in him an intire confidence, 
had injoined to employ all poſſible means, even the deteſtable 
myſteries of magic, in order to diſcover, whether any one 
privately aſpired at the empire. Maternianus therefore 
did not fail to write immediately to the emperor what he had 
learned of the ſoothſayer; but the letter being delivered to 
Julia, whom Caracalla had left at Artiach, with full power 
to open and read all his diſpatches (for he himſelf was ftill at 
Edeſſa, where he had paſſed the winter), Macrinus, who at- 
tended the emperor, was acquainted with the contents of it, 


* Heron. I. iv. p 551—553. t Dio. I. Ixxviii. p. 881. 
Vit. Car. p. 87. kh Dio. ibid. HzxoD. p. 553. 
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before Julia could tranſmit it from Antioch to Edeſſa. This 
intelligence was conveyed to him by Ulpius Fulianus his in- 
timate friend, who delivered the letter to a courier diſpatched 
from Rome firait to the court at Edeſſa '. Herodian writes, 
that a pacquet being brought to the emperor, while he was 
buſied in driving a chariot at the public ſhows, he ordered 
Macrinus to read the letters, and acquaint him with the con- 
tents of them afterwards ; and that Macrinus found among 
the reſt the letter of Maternianus. Be that as it will, Ma- 
crinus was, as all authors agree, informed before the emperor 
of what Maternianus had wrote; and therefore being ſenſi- 
ble, that he could not uſe too much diſpatch *, he immedi- 
atcly gained with great promiſes two brothers, Aurelius Ne- 
meftanus and Aurelius Apollinaris, both tribunes of the guards; 
Julius Marttalis, an exempt, whom the emperor had pro- 
voked, by refuling him the poſt of a centurion; Martius 
Azrippa the admiral ; Rhetianus, tribune of the ſecond 
legion, and ſeveral others; who put their deſign in execution 
on the eigiith of Abril of this year 217, while the emperor 
was going on horſe-back with a ſmall retinue from Edeſſa to 
viſit a temple of the moon at Carrhe ; for being obliged to 
{top by the way to eaſe nature, and all withdrawing except 
one of the prince's domeſtics, as he was ready to mount 
again, A711 7147is, loth to let flip that opportunity, ran haſtily 
to him, gave him with his dagger ſuch a ſtab in the throat, 
that he expired immediately, and returning to the reſt mixed 
with the croud, before they were appriſed of what had paſſed; 
but when the emperor's death was publicly known, a Scy- 
thian, who belonged to the guards, obſerving Martialis with 
a blood dagger in his hand, which, in that contuſion, he had 
not had the precaution to conceal, and thence concluding him 
to te the author of the murder, ſhot him through with 
an arrow. Caracalla was killed after he had lived twenty-nine 
years and four months, and reigned fix years, two months, 


and tour days, from the death of his father (O). The ſol- 
diers, 


Dio l. harvii. p. $82, * HZ ROp. ibid. p. 554. Dio. 
p. 891. Hered. p. 5 56. | 


(O) The authors, who lived under Caracalla, were ©. Severus 
Sarmonices, who wrote a great number of books, which were much 
admired by Geta ; and hence Sammonicus was by Caracalla's or- 
ceis murdered, while he was at fupper as a friend to Geta (31). 


(81) Car. vit. p. 86. & Get. wit. p. 92. 
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diars immediately gathered about the body of the deceaſed 
prince, conveyed it to EA, and there proceeded, even be- 
| fore 


None of his works have reached our times, except ſome books in 
Latin verie on phytic, and a few paſſages quoted by Macrobius out 
of a book im prole. which he inſcribed to the emperor Seweras (82). 
Vitus is of opinion, that he publiſhed ſome hiſtorical pieces (83). 
His library conſi ed of ſixty two thouſand volumes, which his fon 
who bore the ſame name, bequeathed to young Gordian, whoſe 
preceptor he had been (84). The emperor Alexander is ſaid to 
have taken great delight in reading the works of Horace and Serenus 
wank „%, with whom he had been acquainted 85); but this 
mult have bien the fon. ius Maurns, whom Spartian quotes 
in re aung the dean of Severns 80), wrote in the reign of Cara- 
calla, be.ng then very old; for he had been a ſlave to Phlegon, 
the ce'cbrated freedman of the emperor Arian 87 Foffins 
ranks him among the Latin hiſtorians ; becauſe Spartian does not 
_ that he wrote in Greek (88). Oppiar, the celebrated Greek 
lived under Antoninus, the fon of Domna ; that, is under Ca- 
ae Ty the fon of Julig Demna. as he himſelf informs us (89), and 
not under Antonius the Philoſopher, as we read in the chronicle ot 
Euſchia, and ot. Ferom (90) He was a native of Anazarbus, a town 
of Clicia, as appears icom the (hort account of his life, which is 
prefixed to his works (9:). His father being baniſhed by Sew-rus 
to the iſland of Mela, or to that of Meleda near Raguſa, Oppian 
accompanied him tv the place of his exile, and there compoſed his 
poems, which he afterwards rehearſed at Rome, where they were 
received with extraordinary app'auſe, and pleated the emperor . 
ru to ſuch a degree, that he recalied his fa her from baniſhment. 
and rewarded the poet with a« many pieces of gold as there were 
verſes in his poem on the art of fiſhing ; hence he uſed to call thoſe 
veries, golden werſes (G2), He inſeribed that poem to Antoninus, 
that is, to Caraca/la, about the year 204, according to Scaliger, and 
the other, o the chace, to the ſame prince, after the death of his fa- 
ther Severus : The latter poem ought to conſiſt of five books 
as well as tie former, though there are but four in the Paris edi- 
tion of 1575, an in that of P/antiz in 1597, both which editions 
are evidently imperica. Sr. 7erom Cries up the poem on the art of 
fihing as a wonderful pe; formance 910. Scaliger ſtyles it a di- 
vine work ; but $9%2%2u4, O not ſo laviſh of his praiſes, calls it only 


82) Vi poet Lat. p. 52. & Vacrob. ſaturn. I. ii c. 12. 
(83) Foff. hift Lat. I. ii c. 2. 84) Gord. wit. p 159 (8:) 
Alex. vit p 124. (89) Fit. Sev. p 71. (87) Fo. bi. 
Lat I. ii. c 2. ' 28) Len ibid. (89) Oppian. de wenat. . 
p. 129. 9%] Evjeb. chron. p. 121, 122. (on 2 wit. 
(92 Sog. L. i. „ 494. (a3 \ Opman, ae pijc. | ii p. & 
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O--':14 fore they had performed the funeral obſequies, to the election 
Means of a new emperor. They were in ſuſpenſe that and the two 
d „„ tollowing days; but on the fourth, the eleventh of April, 
en © + by and b the birth-day of Severus, the pretorian guards, who were 
* 8 Ed-//a, at the inſtigation of the tribunes, who had been 
dery. privy to the conſpiracy of Macrinus, declared him emperor 3 
fur no one, except his accomplices, imagined him to have 
becn any ways acceſſiry to the duath o- Caraca la, which they 
aſcri ed to Hartialis alone, as it he had committed the mur- 
der out of private paſnion and revenge. Macrinus pretended 
at firſt to decline ſuch a heavy burden; but was caſily pre- 
va lud upon to ſubinic to it; diftributed on that occation large 
ſums amongſt the ſoldiety; made them ample promiſes ; and 
granted a general pardon to all perſons accuſed of, or con- 
demne\ for, crimcs of majeſty or high treaſon ®. | Herodian 
writes, that the army firſt choſe Adventus, Macrinus's col- 
legue in the command of the prætorian guards, who excuſed 
himſelf on account of his great age ®. But, according to 
Dion aſſius, Adventus only bragged, that, in regard to his 
ſeniority, he had a better right to the empite than Macrinus, 
declaring at the ſame time, that he willingly yielded it to 
him o. Adventus was an excellent commander; but alto- 
gether unqualified for a ſtateſman, exceeding old, no leſs 
meanly born than Macrinus, and illiterate to ſuch a degree, 
that he could not even read ?, However, Macrinus created 
him ſenator, appointed him governor of Rome, and the fol- 
lowing year choſe him for his collegue in the conſulſhip. 

As for the new emperor Opilius, or rather Opelius, Ma- 
crinus, he was a native of Cæſgarea in Mauritania, now Al- 
gier, and of a very mean deſcent. We are told, that many 
things concerning his birth, his education, and firſt employ- 
ments, were invented by his ſucceſſor Heliogabalus, and by 


Hir birth 
and prefer- 
ments. 


m Dio. I. Ixxviii. p. 893—895. n Herod. I. iv. p 535. 
© Dio. p. 894. ? Idem ibid. 


an indifferent poem (95). We learn from his life, that, beſides 
the two above-mentioned works, he compoſed ſeveral other admi- 
rable poems, as the anonymous author ſtyles them (96). He tells 
us himſelf, that he deſcribed in verſe the Parthian war, and the 
taking of Cte/iphon, no doubt by Severus. He is ſaid to have re- 
tired with his father to Anazarbus, their native city, and to have 
dicd there of the plague in the flower of his age, being but thirty 
years old (97). The inhabitants of Azazarbus, his countrymen, 
erected a ſtatue to him, with a pompous inſcription. 


(93) Sozom. ibid. (95) Oppian. wit, (97) Bid. . 
is 
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his orders inſerted, as true, in his life. Hence, without tak- 
ing notice of what we read in Julius Capitolinus, wno was 
ſtrangely prejudiced againſt him, we ſhall chiefly follow Dion 
Caffius, who flouriſhed under him, and ſeems quite free rom 
all perſonal hatred and perſonal affection. According to that 
writer, he was a perſon of a moſt mild and humane temper, 
which gained him the affections both of the people and ſol- 
diery, and covered the m-anneſs of his birth and firſt em- 
ployments. He was pretty well verſed in the laws, which in- 
duced Plautianus to commit to him the care of his eſtate ; 
that is, to appoint him his ſteward. Afterwards Severus 
charged him with the care of the poſts in Italy; but ſoon af- 
ter baniſhed him, tor what tranſgre ſſion we know not, into 
Africa, where he ſupported himſcli with pleading cauſes of 
ſmall conſequence. He returned to Rome after the death of 
Severus, when Caracalla gave him an employment in the ex- 
chequer, in which he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the ſame 
prince named him to ſucceed the celebrated Papinian in the 
command of the pretorian guards. His chief province in that 
office was to decide Cauſes with the emperor, or in his name ; 
which he did with great equity, when Caracalla himſelf was 
not preſent 1. He marricd one Nona Celſa, a woman of a 
very indifferent character, and had by her a ſon, born on the 
nineteenth of September of the year 208, and commonly call- 
ed by the Latin hiſtorians Diadumenus ; but by Dion Caſſius , 
by Herodian, and in moſt inſcriptions, Diadumentianus . 
With the empire he took the names of Severus and Aurelius, 
which are til] to be ſeen on ſeveral of his meals © : but on 
none appears that of Antoninus ; whence we conclude Capito- 
linus to have been miſtaken in giving him it. Before he lett 
Zdeſſa, he cauſed the body of Caracalla to be burnt with the 
uſual ſolemnity, and ſent his aſhes, incloſed in an urn, to hie 
mother Julia at Antioch, who not caring to ou:live him, 
eſpecially after Macrinus had ordered her to leave that city, 
on account of her bitter invectives againſt him, and her pri- 
vate intrigues, in order to ſeize the empire for herſelf, abſtained 
from all food, and died ftarved. Her body wes ſent to Rome, 
and depoſited in the tomb of Caius and Luciys Ce/ar, the 
grandſons of Auge, and from thence conveyed aitzrwards 
by her ſiſter Mela to the inauſoleum of Alriau t. Macrinus 
was no ſooner declared emperor, than he Ent for his ſon Di- 
adumenus, who was then at Antioch. The ſoldiers who at- 


1 Idem, I. Ixxviii. p 892, 893. r Idem, p. 888. He soy. 
b 566. Gol Tz. p. 109. Sor rz. p. 95. * Dio. p. 
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D.:dume- tended him, and were intirely addicted to Macrinus, gave 
nv» de- him, purſuant to their private inſtructions, as it were of their 

clared own motion, the title of Cæſar; which, upon his arrival at 

Calan, Edeſſa, was confirmed to him by the whole army, his tather 

giving on that occaſion another bounty to the ſoldie y. The 

new prince did not fail ro acquaint the ſenate immediately 

with the death of Caracalia, and his acceſſion to the empire, 

by a letter, in which he ſpoke with great reterve of the de- 

ccaled emperor, neither commentiag nor diſcommending him: 

he ou ſaid, that ſince the doom which he ſeemed to have de- 

terve had at length overtaken him, and the army had choſen 

him to commany in his $66; he would acknowledge himlclf 

indebted to the ſenate alone tor the empire, thc y thought fit 

to conum that chice. Though the ſenate had heard befwre 

the news of the ꝗcath of Caracaiia, yet apprehending it to be 

only a falſe report, they had caretully concealed their ſenti- 

7 bare ments; but being mw aflured of the truth by Macrinus's 

uf the f. letteis, they loaded him with dreadiul curſes ; ordered all his 

ate ot "hs gold and filver ſtatues to be melted down, his name to be 

la. Craled out oi all inſcriptions z annulled his acts, and declared 

| his memory infamous, ity „ling him no longer Antoninus, but 

Balſiu- Sy Caracalle, and Tarantus, which was the name of 

a little, dcformed, and crudl, gladiator . They were ſo tranſ- 

ported with joy in dug th:aſclves delivered from the tyran- 

ny of Caracalla, that, overlooking the meanneſs of Macri- 

Iacrinus 7 birth, they declared him emperor without the leaſt heſita- 

„ $29"0- tion, bc ping upon him all the honours, which they had ever 
erred eu. canfet red upon any prince. His family was ranked amon 

„ the pattigien families, his ſon proclaimed Cæſar, and his wife, 

n, Nonia Ceija, onoured with the title of Augu/ta. + In their 

anſwer to lis letter they earneitly intreated him to puniſh, ac- 

cording to their deferts, the miniſters of the late tyrant, and 

uitcily to ©: ci. date the wliole tribe of inſormers. n 

Colin; led in ſine degree with their requeſt ; for he ſuff-red 

them to condenn, not to death, but to baniihmcent, three ſe- 

nators, and many vilizrs of an inferior rank, and orderd all 

the flaves and frecimen, who had informed againit their maſ- 

ters or patrons, to be crucined, The new emperor in the 

mean time lavinz Eq, led his army to Autioch, and 

there, in the preicnce of all his troops, gave his ſon the 

name of 45:99:24, A name ligaly revered, and in a man- 

net, adored by the foldiery w. On this occakion the whele 

tiny demanded with loud cries the deincation of Caracalla; 2 
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demand which greatly ſurpiiſed AMacrinus, who nevertheleſs Caracalla 
was in the end forced to comply with it, and command the hid. 
ſenate to rank among the gods one, whom he himſelf had 
cauſed to be murdered, and who was deſervedly looked upon 
by all, except the ſoldicry, as a profeſſed ſoe to human race, 
a monſter gorged with blood, a parricide, and the moſt 

V inhuman tyrant that could ever wear and diſgrace a diadem. 
The ſenate, purſuant to the emperor's orders, immediately 
decreed him divine honours, a temple, altars, prieſts, ſacri- 
fices, and all the apparatus of divinity. The new emperor 
was even obliged to cauſe one Aurelianus to be condemned 
and executed, for having privately removed ſome of the de- 
caſed emperor's ſtatues ; ſo great was the authority which 
the army had, by degrees, uſurped both over the ſenate and 

rince. 

n WHILE theſe things piſſed at Antioch and Rome, Arta- The Par- 
banes, king of the Parthians, having aſiembled a powerful thian xvar. 
army, advanced at the head of it with a deſign, to invade 
the Roman territories, and retaliate the injuries he had receiv- 
ed. Macrinus, prompted partly by his natural timidity (for 
he was not a man of courage), and partly by motives of 
juſtice and equity, endeavoured to appeale him, by ſending 
back all the priſoners taken by Caracalla, and with them em- 
baſſadors to propoſe a peace, on terms equally honourable 
to both nations; but Artabanes declaring, that he would 
hearken to no propoſals, unleſs the Romans engaged, by 
way of preliminary, to rebuild all the cities they had de- 
ſtroyed, to give up Meſopotamia, and to pay an immenſe 
ſum, to be employed in repairing the tombs of the Parthian 
monarchs over-turned by Caracalia, and making good the 
loſſes his ſubjects had ſuſtained by the late unjuſt invaſion, 

| Macrinus, — to comply with ſuch high demands, took 


4 the field, and met the enemy in the neighbourhood of M- 
: bis J. Hereadian tells us, that the battle which enſucd laſted 
/ two whole days, night alone putting an end to the contelt, 
| and both parties challenging the victory. He adds, that the 


third day, the two armies, not being able to approach each 

| other on account of the dead bodies, which formed a kind of 

| wall between them, retired to their reſpective camps *. But 

Dion Caffius writes, that the Romans, inured under Caracalla Ie Ro- 
to an idle and eFeminate life, were overcome in two enzage- mans de- 
ments; inſomuch, that Macrinus, not daring to venture u /catcd. 
third, ſent embaſladors with rich preſents jor Artabanes, and 


= Dio. I. Ixxvili. p. 832. Vit. Macr. p gg. Vit. Macr. 
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Macrinus all the grandees of his court, and by that means obtained a 
eancludes a peace, which coſt him, according to our hiſtorian, fifty mil- 
feace with Jigns of drachmas 2. However, the ſenate decreed him the 
the Parthi- ſurname of Parthicus, which he accepted as appears from 
2 Ar- {me of his medals b; but declined the triumph which was 
menans. decreed him at the ſame time e. As for the Armenians 
whom Caracalla had likewiſe provoked, Macrinus appeaſed 

them, by reſtoring their king Tiridates to the throne, and 

to him thoſe lands which they had formerly poſſeſſed in Cap- 

padocia d. Capitelinus ſpeaks of a war with the people of 
Arabia, in which Macrinus ſignalized his courage, and was 
attended with great ſucceſs © ; but of this war no mention is 

made by any other hiſtorian. Macrinus, having thus con- 

cluded a peace both with the Parthians and Armemans, 

returned to Antioch ; and there by means of many excellent 

laws, endeavoured, as much as in him lay, to reform the 

abuſes which had prevailed in the reign of his predeceſſor. 

He declared all the reſcripts and deciſions of the emperors 

void and null, unleſs they were found agreeable to the antient 

and known laws of Rome, ſaying, It was a ſhameful thing, 
That the caprices of a Cammodus or a Caracalla ſhould be held 
Micri- for laws. He puniſhed crimes with great ſeverity, When 
— de, any perſons, cf what rank ſoever, were convicted of adul- 
ge + 2 tery, he cauſed the delinquents to be tied together, and, thus 
galt tied, to be burnt alive. He obliged fugitive ſſaves to fight 
like gladiators: ſometimes he ordered criminals to be ſhut 

up and ſtarved to death. He puniſhed with death ſuch in- 

formers as could not make good their accuſations; when 

they did, they hill the uſual reward, that is, the fourth part 

of the criminal's eſtate; whence they were called Quadru- 

fpiatcres ; but at the ſame time Macrinus declared them infa- 

mous. He revived according to Capitalinus, who betrays a 

ſtrange prejudice againſt him, the puniſhment of Mezentius, 

who is ſaid to have tied the living to the dead, that they 

miglit botli putrify together. Hence the people, commending 

once in the circus the mild temper of lis fon Diadumenus, 

publicly repeate] the verſe of Virgil in commendation of 

Lanjus the fon of Mezentins ; Dignus cui pater haud Mezen- 

tius et, It was a pity be had a Mezentius for his father t. 

He took from the inhabitants of Pergamus all the privileges 

which had been lately granted them by Caracaila, and ap- 

pointed Dian Caſſius the hiſtorian governor of that city and 


2 Dio. ibid. p. 866. b Nox ts. de Dio p. 19. Dio. 
ibid p. goo. « Idem, p. 887. © Vii. Macr. p. 95. 
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of Smyrna . A conſpiracy being diſcovered againſt him, he A«infance 
puniſhed ſome of the authors of it ; but pardoned Arbianus, of bis cle- 
Thuſcus, and Gellius, of whom the former is ſtyled duke of h. 


Armenia, and the two latter lieutenants of Aſia and Arabia; 
nay, he centinued them in their employments, hoping to 
gain them by that means. We are told by Capitolinus, that 
Diadumenus wrote on this occaſion to his father, and like- 
wiſe to the empreſs his mother, complaining of the indulzence 
which the emperor had ſhewn them, and begging that they 


might be executed without mercy ® (P). But we can hardly 


perſuade ourſelves, that Diadumenus, then only nine or ten 
rs old, was capable of writing ſuch letters. 
W have hitherto ſeen nothing in Macrinus blame-wor- 


thy: however, he was not without his faults ; for, in the Raiſes only 
firſt place, as he himſelf was of a mean deſcent, he deprived per/on: of a 
of their employments thoſe who were nobly born, and raiſed mean de- 
to the higheſt poſts perſons of his own condition, though, /cert, ard 
generally ſpeaking, void of all merit. Thus he appointed #9 merit. 


Adventus, of whom we have ſpoken before, governor of 


© Do. p. 897. * Diad. vit. p. 100. 


(P) The letter which he is ſaid to have written to his father, 
was conceived in the following terms . I cannot be ſilent on the 
«« preſent occaſion, without being wanting to my duty. You were 
„ ſurely quite unmindful of your own ſafety, when you ſpared 
«« the authors of the late rebellion. Men whoſe minds are once 
„ exulcerated, will never be reclaimed by mercy ; and friends, 
« when they once begin to hate, are of ali enemies the moſt cruel, 
the moſt implacable ; beſides, they are till in a condition to do 
«+ maſchief, they have till troops under their command: N 


Si te nulla mo det tant arum gloria rerum, 
Aſcanium ſurgentem, & ſpes heredis Juli 
Reſpice, cui regnum Italiæ Romanagus tell us 
Debetur 


Vou muſt put them to death, if you deſire to live in ſafety. Your 
* ſparing them will encourage others (ſuch is the perverſeneſs of 
* mankind I) to follow their example In his letter to his mother 


he expreſſed himſelf thus. The emperor my father by ſparing 


his enemies, ſhews that he neither loves you nor himſelf : there- 
fore exert vourſe!f on this occaſion, and take care they be exe 
*« cuted ; ſor tho' my father ſpares them, they wii! not, when 
** occaſion offers, ſpare us (98). 


(98) Fit. Diad. p. 100. 
M 2 Remi, 
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Rome, and prince ef the ſenate, even before he was a ſenator, 

though altogether unequal to that high poſt, being incapable 

of ſpeaking in public, and ſo illiterate, that he could not fo 

much as read. He recalled from the government of Panno- 

nia and Dacia, Sabinus and Caſtinus, men of merit and di- 
ſtinction; and ſent Marcius Agrippa, a manumitted flave, 

formerly baniſhed by Severus for treaſonable practices, to 

ſucceed the former; and ſubſtituted Decius Tricianus, 

a man of no rank, in the room of the latter. In the 

ſoldiers he puniſhed the leaſt tranſgreſſion or neglect of 

duty with ſuch ſeverity, that, inſtead of Macrinus, he was 

called by them Macellinus, from the word macellum, ſignify- 

ing ſhambles. In the reign of Caracalla, they had been quar- 

tercd in the cities, where they indulged themſelves with im- 

punity in all manner of licentiouſneſs; but Macrinus obliged 

them to live under tents in the fields, and would not ſuffcr 

them to approach or enter any city, in order to inure them 

He d. b. to a regular and military life. This they could not endure, 
ges the ſo! the more becauſe the emperor himſelf wallowed in pleaſures 
diers by bis at Anticch, while they in the field often wanted neceſſaries. 
exce/ave They thereſore began to regret the loſs of Caracalla, to hate 
feverity. the very name of Macrinus, and publicly to reproach him 
with the meanneſs of his birth and former life. At the ſame 

time, they were informed, that he had been the chief author 

of the murder of Carecalla ; which incenſed them againſt him 

to ſuch a degree, that they only wanted a favourable oppor- 

tunity to revolt from Macrinus, and appoint another empe- 

ror in his room ; which they did accordingly the following 

year, when Macrinus and Adventus were conſuls. This re- 

volution was brought about by the contrivance and artifices 

oi 72/7, ſiſter to the late empreſs Julia, a woman of great 

craft, dexterity, experience, and even courage. She had 

lived at court with her ſiſter during the reigns of Severus and 
Caracal'a, and had acquired there great knowledge of affairs, 

and likewiſe immenſe wealth; which Macrinus ſuffered her 

to enjoy aſther the murder of Caracalla, but ordered her to 

quit tle court, and retire to Emeſa in Phenicia, her native 

citv. She had two daughters, vis. Julia Sreemis, or Socrmias, 

and Julia Mimæa. Of theſe the latter had a ſon named Aexi- 

anus, and the former one called Varius Avitus Baſſianus. When 

M fa retired by Macrinus's orders to E meſa, ſhe took her 

tw grandſons with her, Apitus being then thirteen years old, 

Fi a Ia ut only nine, aud cauſed them both to be conſe- 
1 ccd og fun, the chit deity of the inhabitants of Enja, 
Way Bad etected a Rately temple to him, under the name of 


Eleagabalus. 
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Fleagabalus. Baſſianus, the eldeſt of the two, was appoint- 
ed pontiff of that deity, and thence called Eleagabalus, or, 
as he is commonly ſtyled by hiſtorians, Heliogabalus ' ; for his 
name has occaſioned great diſputes among the learned. As 
the temple of the ſun was but at a ſmall diſtance from Ma- 
crinus's camp, the Reman ſoldiers, coming frequently to viſit 
the deity of the place, were mightily taken with the comeli- 
neſs of the young pontiff, who, in his perſon, was tall and 
genteel, well-ſhaped, and had ſomething in his air and looks 
extremely gracious and plcafing. Mz/a, obſerving her grand- 
ſon thus admired by the ſoldiery, reſolved to improve the op- 
portunity, giving out, that Heliogabalus was the ſon of Ca- 
racalla ; that ſhe poſſeſſed immenſe treaſures, and would wil- 
lingly inrich with them ſuch as ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of 
the deceaſed emperor's ſon. The ſoldiers, who were incamp- © 
ed in the neighbourhood of Emeſe, believing Hel:iogabalus to 
be truly the ſon of Caracalla, and allured by the mighty pro- 
miſes of Mzſa, invited her with her grandſon to their camp; 
and, upon their arrival, proclaimed Hzoliegabalus emperor, by Helios. 
the name of MH. Aurelius Antoninus, and inveſted him with * * 
all the enſigns of ſovereignty . Macrinus, who was then at — ws * 
Antioch, when informed of this revolt, inſtead of marching 2 
in perſon to quaſh it at once, as he might have eaſily done, engerer. 
contented himfelf with ſending Ulpius Julianut, one of the julianus, 
Cap:ains of the guards, with ſome troops, againſt them. Ju- ſent again? 
lianus attacked their camp with great reſolution, and might him is he- 
have made himſclf maſter of it the very firſt day, the ſoldiers trazed by 
under his command being moſtly Maors, and conſequently his o“ 
greatly attached to Macrinus their countryman; but Fulia- wen, and 
nus checking their ardour, and putting off the aſſault to the dered. 
next day, in hopes they would in the mean time ſubmit of 
their own accord, the beſieged raiſed new works during the 
night, ſuſtained the aſſault the next morning with great reſo- 
lution, and by ſhewing Heliogabalus on the ramparts, and 
with him the treaſures they had received from Aa, indu- 
ced the Romans who were with Julianus, and highly diſſatiſ- 
fied with Macrinus, to murder their own officers and join 
them. Jaulianus betook himſelf to flight, and lay for ſome 
time concealed ; but being at length diſcovered, one of tl. e 
ſoldiers ſtruck off his head, and carried it to the emperor, 
wrapped up in a linen cloth, and ſcaled with 7ultanus's own 
ſea), pretending it to be the head of Heliagalalus; and made 


i Hrrep l. v. p. $62. Dio in excerpt. Val p. 111. Marc. 
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his eſcape while the emperor was unfolding it. Macrinus 
perceiving whoſe head it was, and thence concluding, that he 
had been betrayed and defeated, haſtened to the camp of the 
Albanians ; that is, of the ſoldiers who had their fixed quar- 
ters at Alba, and were then incamped in the neighbourhood of 
Apamea ; acquainted them in a very injudicious ſpeech with 
the revolt of the troops near Emeſa ; declared Heliogabalus, 
his couſin Alexianus, both their mothers, and their grandmo- 
ther Mæſa, public enemies; and proclaimed his fon Diadu- 
menus Auguſtus, and his partner in the empire, promiſing 
on that eceaſion to each ſoldier five thouſand drachmas, and 
paying them of that ſum one thouſand on the ſpot. At the 
ſame time, he wrote to the ſenate, a-quainting them with 
the revolt of the troops and the promotion of his ſon, and 
injoining them to promiſe to the people in his name one hun- 
dred and fifty drachmas a man. The ſenate, by whom Ma- 
crinus was greatly beloved, confirmed the title of Auguſtus to 
his ſon, and declared Hehogabalus a public enemy. From A- 
pamea the emperor returned to Antioch, inſtead of marching 
without loſs of time againſt the rebels at Emeſa ; which city 
was but at a ſmall diſtance. He was ſcarce gone, when the 
Albanians, and the other troops incamped in that neighbour- 
hood, declared for Heliagabalus, who thereupon marched 
ſtrait to Antioch, to attack Macrinus, before he had time to 
aſſemble his other forces. The emperor, upon the news of 
his approach, marched out of Antioch at the head of the præ- 
tor ian bands; and the two armies meeting on the confines of 
Syria and Pharnicia, a bleody engagement enſued, in which 
the troops of H-1iogabalus, after a long and vigorous reſi- 
ſtance, began in the end to give ground; but were brought 
back to the charge by AA ſa, Sowmis, the mother of Helio- 
gabalus, and by Heliogabalus himſelf, who ſignalized his valour 
on that occaſion in a very eminent manner. The fight being thus 
renewed with more fury than ever, Macrinus's men would 
have gained the day, according to Dion Caſſius, had they 
not been abandoned by their leader, who, as he was natural- 
ly timorous, betook himſelf to flight, when he ſaw the troops 
of Hel:ogabalus return to the charge. The prætorian guards 
kept their ground, even aſter his flight, till Heliogabalus aſ- 
ſured them upon his oath, that they ſhould not be diſcharged, 

but ſhould enjoy under him all the privileges and exemptions 
which had been granted them by other emperors ; then the 

declared for him, as the other troops had already done i. 
AZacrinus retired to Antiach, and there giving out that he had 


Pio. p. 889. Hero. |. v. p. 555. 
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gained a complete victory, ordered his ſon to ſhelter hinſe!f 
in the country of the Parthians ; and, before the news cf his 
defeat was publicly known, fled himſelf in diſguiſe, taking 
with him letters for thoſe who had care of the poſts, as if he 
had becn ſent by the emperor upon ſome important affair that 
required diſpatch. Thus he croſſed undiſcovered the provin- 
ces of Cilicia, Cappadocia, Galatia, and Bithnia. To a- 
voi ] Nicomedia, he imbarqued at a port in the neighbourhood 
of that city, called Eribalus, with a deſign to go by fea to 
Chalcedon, and from thence to croſs over to Byzantium ; but 
being driven back by a contrary wind to Chalcedon, when he 
was upon the point of landing at Byzantium, he was there 
unfortunately taken ill, and diſcovered by thoſe whom Helio- 
gabalus had ſent to purſue him. The ſoldiers, to whoſe cuſto- 
dy he was committed, put him into a chariot, in order to 


carry him to Heliagalalus; but he having thrown himſelf out 


of it, when he was informed that his ſon too had been taken, 
and by the fall broken his ſhoulder-bone, the ſoldiers put an 
end to his pain and his life, by cutting oft his head; which they 
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carried to Heliagabalus ; who ordered it to be expoſed on the Bork be 
point of a ſpear to public view =. Such was the end of M- „ ,,- * 
crinus in the fifty- fourth year of his age, after he had reigned iadume- 


four months wanting three days; for we reckon his reign nus gut ts 


ended on the day of his defeat, which was the ſeventh of J:a:b. 


June of the year 218. His ſon Diadumenus was publicly ex- 


ecuted by the new emperor's orders, as a common maleſactor, 


and his head carried about, with that of his father, on the 
point of a ſpear. We arc told, that ſome of the ſoldiers, 
conſidering his youth (for he was but ten years old), were 
for ſaving him ; but the letters, which he was ſuppoſed to have 
written againſt 4ribanus and his accomplices, being produce 
ed, they conſented to his death. Haſlianus, governor of E- 
gypt, and Marius Secundus, governor of Phanicia (for that 
province had at this time its peculiar governor), refuſed to 
acknowledge Helizpabulus, even after the death of Afacrinus; 
which occaſioned ſeveral ſeditions in thoſe countries, in one 
of which great numbers of the people and ſoldiery were killed, 
and among the reſt Secundus himſelf. Baſilianus fled to Italy, 
and lay ſome time concealed in the neighbourhood of Bruz- 
duſium; but was in the end betrayed by one of his old friends, 
to whom he had written for ſome relief, and by Heliogabalu;'s 
orders executed at Nicomedia, where that prince paſſed the 
firſt winter after his acceſſion to the empire . 


n= Dro, I. Ixxviii. p. 89g, HeroD. ibid. p. 566. Macr. vit. 
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H.liagabalus, immediately after the defeat and flight of Ma- 
crinus, catered Antio h, and from thence wrote to the ſenate, 
acquainting them with the defeat of Macrinus, and his acceſſi- 
on to the empire, aud promiſing to conform in every thing to 
the excellent inſtitutions of Auguſtus and M. Aurelius, and to 
do nothing without the advice and approbation of the ſenate, 
whoſe authority ſhould be ever ſacred to him. However, as 
he ſtyled himſelf Auguſtus the ſon of Antoninus, that is, of 


| Caracalla, and the grandſon of Severus, and likewiſe aſſumed 


Helioga- 
balus ac- 
tote 
ed emprror 
by the fe- 
nate. 

His cha- 
rafter. 


His wives, 


DH 


the proconſular and tribunitial power, and the titles of Hap- 


py and Piaus, before _y had been conferred upon him by 


the ſenate, his letter occaſioned a general conſternation in the 
city; nevertheleſs they confirmed to him all the titles he had 
aſſumed ; declared Macrinus, tho' by them greatly beloved, 
a public enemy, and honoured both Meſa and Sozmis with 
the title of Auguſte. Thus was Varius Avitus Baſſianus, 
commonly knowa in hiſtory by the name of Heliogabalus, 
raiſed to the empire. He was the moſt profligate, impi- 
ous, inhuman, effeminate, and prodigal, tyrant that ever 
diſgraced a diadem. His grandmother Mæſa, who was 
a woman of great parts and experience, quite aſhamed 
of his ſcandalous and unaccountable conduct, ſtrove to the 
utmoſt of her power to keep him within ſome bounds ; but 
he, utterly deſpiſing her, only hearkened to the wicked coun- 
ſels of his mother Soa&mis, and of ſuch as flattered him in 
his crimes. Hence he may be truly ſaid to have exceeded Ne- 
ro himſelf in cruelty, Caligula in prodigality, and the moſt 
abandoned princes, who reigned either before or after kim, 
in all manner of lewdneſs and debauchery. He did not reign 
full four years, and in that ſhort time married fix wives. His 
firlt wife was Julia Cornelia Paula, a lady of an unblameable 
character, and ſprung from two of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
lies in Rome; but ſuon after divorced her, and ſtripped her 
of the titie of Auguſla, and all the other honours he had con- 
ferred upon her. He then married Julia Aquilia Severa, 
a veſtal virgin, which was accounted by the Romans an enor- 
mous crime; but ſoon put her away to marry Annia Fauſtina, 
the granddaughter of the emperor M. Aurelius, though al- 
ready married to Penponizus Baſſus, whom he cauſed to be 
murdered. Fauſlina, and three others, whoſe names are 
unknown, were in a ſhort time obliged to give room to 
Aguilia Severa the veſtal, whom he admitted anew to his 
bed, ſaying, That he hoped, as ſhe was a prieſteſs and he a 
prieſt, to have by her an offspring worthy of the immortal 

| gods. 
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gods o. But his frequent marriages and divorces did not give 
ſo much offence as his ſcandalous lewdneſs and unbeard- of de- 


| baucherics. He turned the imperial palace into à brothel, fi! Z7;; on- 
ling it with ſuch num ers of proftitutes, for the conveniency, or; 
he ſid, of his F iends and favourites, that it ſeemed a city, {:477/5, 


ſays Heredicn, inhabited only by lewd women. With them, 
and his Jdebauche'! companions, he paſted the greateſt part oz 
his time, abanionins himſelf to the moſt ſcandalous and un- 
natural practices. ic viten afſembled them in one of the halls 
of the palace, appeared among then in the apparel, and with 
the air of à prottitute;z encouraged them in formal harangues 
to lay aſide all modeſty, ſhake off all reſtraints, and make it 
thi whole ftucy to find out new methods of ſatisfying their 
Juitrul »ppetites, In his ſpeeches he addrefled them with the 
title of commilitanes, fellow ſoldiers ; and truly they were 
the only ſoldiers worthy of ſuch a general. After ſome time 
he drove many of the debauched women out of the palace, 
and took catamites in their room; for he was himſelf of that 
infamous tribe, having been publicly married firſt to Aurelius 
Zeiticus, one of his officers, and afterwards to Hicrocles, a 
ſlave. He was not aſhamed to ſatisfy his moſt infamous and 
unnatural luits in public, in the face of the ſun and the 
wlole Roman people, putting thereby out of countenance 
even the moſt profligate amongſt his debauched companions. 
But to dwell on ſuch abominable ſcencs of impurity is be- 
neath the dignity of an hiſtorian, and only worthy of ſuch 
a biographer as Ælius Lampridius, who ſeems to take parti- 
cular delight in deſcribing the unheard-of pollutions and abo- 


minations of this lewd monſter. His provigality was as yz; prodi- 
boundleſs as his luſt ; for in the ſhort time of his reign he is ality. 


ſaid to have reduced almoſt to beggary all the ſubjects of the 
empire, and to have leftat his death the exchequer quite empty. 
He ſuffered nothing to appear at his table but what was brought 
from the moſt diſtant countries at an immenſe charge. His 
palace, his chambers, and his beds, were all furniſhed with 
cloth of gold. When he went abroad, all the way 
between his chamber and the place where his chariot 
waited for him was ftrewed with gold-duſt; for he 
thought it beneath him to tread upon the ground like other 
men. All his tables, chelts, chairs, and ſuch veflels as were 
deftined for the meaneſt uſes, were of pure gold. T hcugh 
his cloaths were excee.ling coſtly, and beſet with jewels and 
pr Cious ſtones, yot he is faid never to have worn ohtre tu e 
twice, nor ever to have put on again a ring v hich he had once 
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uſed. He was conſtantly ſerved in gold plate; but every 
night aſter ſupper diſtributed among his gueſts and attendants 
what had been made uſe of that day. He often diſtributed 
among the people and ſoldiery, not corn only and money, as 
other emp<101s had done, but gold and filver plate, jewels, 
precious ſtones, and tickets intitling them to immenſe ſums, 
which were immediately paid. He cauſed his filh-ponds to 
be filled with water diftilled from roſes, and the naumachia, 
where ſea-fights were exhibited, with wine. His rooms, 
tables, couches, and galleries where he walked, were daily 
ſtrewed with roſes, lillies, and all ſorts of flowers. His ban- 
quets and entertainments were expenſive almoſt beyond belief, 
his favourite diſhes being tongues of peacocks and nightin- 
galcs, and the brains of parrots and pheaſants. He fed his 
do's with the livers of geeſe, his horſes with raiſins, and his 
lions and other wild beaſts with partridges and pheaſants. In 
ſhort, the whole wealth of the Roman empire was ſcarce ſuffi- 
cient, ſays Herodian, to ſupply the extravagance of one man 7. 
As for lis unneard- of follies, we refer our readers to Lampri- 
dius, who relates them at length, not thinking them worthy 
of a place in our hiſtory. 

To give ſome account of this ſtrange reign, according to 
the order of time; Heliogabalus, before he left Syria, com- 
manded ſeveral perſons, both in the eatt and at Rome, to be 
put to death; and among the reſt, Julianus Nefter, captain 
of the guards under Macrinus; Fabius Agrippinus, governor 
of Syria; Reanus, governor of Arabia ; Claudius Attalus, 
who had governed Thrate in the year 194, and was then 
vernor of Cyprus ; and Decius Triccianus, who commanded 
in Pannenta%, From Syria, the new emperor marched to 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, where he pafſed the winter, and gave 
many fre{h inſtances of his cruel and inhuman temper, cauſ- 
ing, beſides many others, one Gannys to be murdered, for ad- 
viling him in a friendly manner to abandon his former vices, 
and behave like a Roman emperor. Gannys was one of Me- 
ſa's domeſtics, but favoured to ſuch a degree by Heliogabalus, 
on account of his fidelity, and the zeal he had ſhewn in his 
cauſe, that he deſigned to marry his mother to him, and de- 
clue him Cæſar. However, his finding fault with his vices 
provoked him to ſuch a degree, that he ordered him to be put 
to death upon the ſpot, and gave him with his own hand the 
firſt blow *. In the beginning of the following year, Helio- 
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gabalus entered upon his firſt conſulſhip, having for his col- 

$ legue one Sacerdos, of whom we find no farther mention in 

hiſtory. Early in the ſpring, the new emperor ſet out for 

Rome ; where he was received both by the people and ſenate, 

with great demonſtrations of joy, though no one doubted 

but he would prove a ſecond Nero or Caligula. The next day 

he went to the ſenate ; and taking with him his grandmother, ©. ct 
placed her next to the conſuls, ordered her name ta be ſet b; Pace 4. 
down among thoſe of the other ſenators, and appointed that 1 
ſhe ſhould vote as the reſt, and be conſulted in all matters of ve * 
importance. For his mother Scæmis he inſtituted a ſenate, =: BY 
conſiſting only of women, and declared her their head or pre- and infti- 
ſident. The ſulject of their conſultations, cebates, and de- tures a ſe- 


crees, were the dreſs and apparel of the Roman matrons, nate of 
be omen 


99 
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their ranks and dignities, their viſits, ceremonies, and ot 
important matters of the like nature . Ihe emperor himſelf 
was not employed in affairs of greater moment, being wholly ESabliſbes 
taken up in eſtabliſhing at Rome the worſhip of his god Helio- the wor- 
gabalus, or, as he is ſtyled on the medals of this prince, Elea- Hip of the 
gabalus. He erected a magnificent cemple to him, worthip- god Elea- 
ped him with ceremonies never before practiſed at Rome, pre- gabalus. 
ferred him to Jupiter himſelf, and to all the other gods of the 
Romans, who, he ſaid, were but the ſervants of his ged ; and 
declared, that he would tuffer no other god to be adored, at 
Rome or elſewhere, but Eleagalalus. In order to this, he 
protaned all other temples, ſtripped them of their ornaments, 
and attempted to convey into the temple of his own god the per- 
petual fire of Va, the ſtatue of Cybele, the bucklers of Mars, 
the palladium brought from Troy, as was ſuppoſed by eas, 
and whatever elſe was looked vpon by the Romans as nioſt ſa- 
cred. From Carthage he ordered the goddeſs Cœleſtis to be 
brought to Reme, and with her all the fich ornaments be— 
i longing to her temple; married her to Elengalalus, and 
| cauſed the nuptials ot the two deities to be celebrated with 
great pomp and ſolemnity*. Dien Caſſius tells us, that, in 
honour of his god, he abſtained from hogs-feſh, and cauſed 
himſelf to be circumciſed ® ; and Heredian, that he crectcil 
another magnificent temple for him in the country, Winther 
he conveyed him every year in the beginning of the ſummer. 
The ſame author adds, that beſides many others time, he 
ſacrificed children to him, moſtly fprung from illaflrigus fa— 
milies, and privately ſnaiched up by the miniſters oi his cue 
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elty, diſperſed all over Italy for that purpoſe . Dion Caſſius 
obſerves, that he cauſed ſeveral illuſtrious perſons to be inhu- 
manly murdered this year; and among the teſt, Scius Carus, 
Valerianus Pætus, Silius M: Jala, and Pon ponins Baſſus, all 
ſenators of great diſtinction, for no other crime, but becauſe 
he believed they diſliked his conduct *. : 

THe following year, Heliogabalus entered upon his ſecond 
conſulthip, having for his collegue Futychianus, an imperial 
freedman, and a celebrated buffoon ; whence he was ſurnamed 
C:mz2n, which, in the Greek tongue, hznihes waggrſh, or 
gay. He had greatly contributed to the riſe ot FZelrogabalns ; 
for at his inftization the troops near Emeſa had declared ſor 
him : on which account the new emperor immediately de- 
clared him captain of the guards, and conterred upon him the 
conſular ornaments, Tins year he honoured him with the con- 
ſular dignity; and when his conſulſhip expired, appointed him 
governor of Rome Y. The next year, when Gratus Subinianus 
and Seleucus were conſuls, Maſa, ſoreſceing that the Romans 
could not long bear with ſuch a prince as Heliggabalus, pre- 

A'exianus vailed upon him to adopt his couſin Alexianus, and declare 
3 yoo him Cæſar, though at that time only twelve, or, at moſt, 
creat thirteen, years old. The ceremony was performed with ex- 
Cn. traotainaty pomp; and the young Pines on that occilion 
touk the names of Alexander and £ Severus, the former from 

the king of fac:dor, an the latter from the emperor, his 

ſuppoſe grandfather 2. Helirgabalus treated him at firſt in a 

very ſci-ndly and obliging manner, hoping to drew him over 

lle og. to his le vd courſes; but finding that the excellent youth could 
ba. re not by any means be i induced to follow his example, and that 
„ bis he was more beloved both by the people and ſollliery than him- 

ee ſelf, he begin to repent his havins adopted him, and gave 
gn n, and private orders to tho wo Were tluſted with the care of his 
pt. 12 education, to di (p. teh hm. Bat all their attempts bring 
2779 rendered abortive, ty the care and ci cumſpection of MAumæ a, 
Him. mother to the „ung prince, 7 of his grandm ther A. ia, 
who betrayed Ki the emp-:ror's ſecre:', His gabal u, ttaliſ- 

porte | wit rage, ordered the er to degrade Alexianus trom 

the dignity of Cæſir, and annul the late ꝛdoption. At the 

ſame tine he difbatched aſlaſñius to murder him; an] retiring 

to an old pelice on mon Egan, waited there till news 

Was rought him of his death. Bur, in the mean time, the 

pret rian guards, appriſed of the danger that thieateiicd the 
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young prince, flew to the palace, and would have put the 

; emperor himſelf to death, had he not ſoftened them with 
mighty promiſes, abandoned to them all his debauched com- 
panions, and ſuch as were deemed enemies to Alexander ; 
and ſolemnly declared, that he deſigned for the future to lead 
a quite different life, and to redreſs all the grievances, of 
which, he ſaid, they had but too much reaſon to complain“. 
The next year he took vpon him his third conſulihip ; and 
pretending to be reconciied to Alexander, choſe him for his 
collegue ; but being determined at all events, notwithſtand- 
ng his late prote{t ations, to rid himſelf of ſo trou':leſume a 
rival, in the firſt place he ordered all the ſenators to quit the 
city, left they ſhould thwart his deſigns; and then cauſing 
Alexander to be ihut up in the palace, gave out, that he was 
all on a ſudden taken ill, and almoſt paſt recovery. This fe- 
port he ſpread abroad on puipole to diſcover the diſpoſition 
of the ſoldiery, who no ſooner heard it, than they flew to 
arms, and deinamle to ſee Alexander, The youhg prince 2 
was accordingly trought forth to them, and by the emperor 
himſelf conducted to the camp, wicre he was received with 
the greateſt demonſtrations of joy, wulle no one took the 
leatt notice of H-ltgabalus ; which provoked the tyrant to 
ſuch a degree, that he ordered thule, who had appiauded | 

6 Alexander, to be puniſhed as traitors. But the reſt, reſcuing De foldi- 

them out of the hands of the cx-cutic-ners, began to croud “ P47): 
about the emperor, uttering dreadfui menaces ; which ſo ter- 
rifi-a him, that he attempted to ſave himſelt by flight, thoſe 
who had attended him to the camp endeavouring to diſperſe 
the multitude, H-reupon a quarrel enſued between the par- 
tizans of the two princes, in wich thoſe who favoured He- 
lingabalus were ſoon deteated and cut in pieces, with Hiero- 
cles, that prince's chief favourite, the captains of the guards, 
and all the miniſters who attended him. "The emperor him- 
ſcIf withdrew, during the conteſt, into the moſt filthy place 
of the camp, and conſequently the moſt worthy of him; 

| where he was ſoon diſcovered, and murdered by the enraged Helioga- 

| ſoldiery, together with his mother S2@mis, who had retired balus and 

thither with him. and held him the whole time in her arms. #7 mother 

Both their heads were ſtruck off; and after their bodies had Scœmis 

been iznominioully dragged through the city, and moſt out- murdered. 

rageouſi inſulted by the populace, that of Helisgabalus was, 

with a great weight faſtened to it, thrown from the Emilia 

bridge into the Tiber v. Such was the deſcrved end oi Helis. 
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gabalus, the moſt wicked and moſt debauched of al! the Roman 
emperors, in the eighteenth year of his age, after he had reign- 
ed three years, nine months, and four days, from the ſeventh 
of Fune, of the year 218, on which day he defeated Macri- 
nus, to the eleventh of March of the year 222, when he met 
with his deſerved doom. The ſenate cauſed the name of An- 
teninus, which he had aſſumed and diſgraced with his lewd 
life, to be eraſed out of the public regiſters and all inſcrip- 
tions; and paſſed a decree, excluding for ever women from 
the ſenate, and loading with curſes ſuch as ſhould for the fu- 
ture attempt to tranſgreſs it e. 

Uros the death of Hellagabalus, his couſin Alexander, 
then in the fourteenth year of his age, was proclaimed empe- 
ror by the ſoldiery, and conducted from the camp to the ſe- 
nate; where he was received with all poſſible demonſtrations 
of joy, and honoured with the titles of Jugu/tus, of father of 
his country, and all the other marks of diſtinction peculiar to 
the imperial dignity. At the ſame time they offered him the 
name of Aatoninus, and the ſurname of Great ; but he mo- 


Br: birth deſtly declined them both. He was the fon of Julia Mamæa, 
fats. Of Mammæa, of whom we have ſpoken above, and of Gene- 


fion. 


fius Marcianus a Syrian. He was a native of the city of 
Arca in Phenicia, and born there, according to Lampridius o, 
in a temple conſecrated to Alexander the Great ; whence, 
upon his being adopted by Heli ozabalus, he took the name of 
Alexander. His former name was Baſſianus, according to 
Dion Caſſius; but according to Herodian, Alexianus, his 
grandfather's name. His father dying when he was very 


His mother young, his mother brought him up with great care; for Ju- 
Jalia Ma- lia Mamaa is thought by many writers of great note to have 


been inf{tructed in the truths of the goſpel, and to have em- 
braced the chriſtian religion e: at leaſt, Euſebius ſtyles her 
a very pious and religious woman f; evithets which we can 
hardlv perſuade ourſelves a chriſtian biſhop would have be- 
flowed upon a pagan. While ſhe was at Antioch, in the year 
218, hearing Origen greatly commended on account of his 
knowledge in religious matters, ſhe ſhewed a great defire to 
fee him, ſent for him from Alexandria, received him with 


great joy, and kept him ſome time with her 8. It is not 


improbable, that ſhe was by him convinced of the truth, and 
embraced it, Be that as it will, ſhe brought up her fon with 
extraordinary care, employing only ſuch perſons to inſtruct 
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him as were equally renowned for their probity and learning 

and allowing no one, to come near him, whom ſhe ſuſpected 
capable of corrupting his morals. He applied himſelf from 

his intancy to the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, and 

was as well verſed in the former as any man of his age ; but 

his improvement in the latter was not fo great, as appeared 

trom his fpeect.cs to the ſenate, to the ſoldiery, and to the 
people *: neither did he admire the Latin eloquence ſo much 

as the Greek, tic was weil fſxilied in all the other branches 

ot polite learning, and, beſides, in the arts of painting, ſing- 

ing, playing upon inftruments, Sc. From his intancy he 

gave 11:numeravle inſtances of a moſt mild, humane, and ge- 
nerous temper; fhewed an utter averſion to bloodſhed and 

all manner of cru-vicy ; and made it his chief ſtudy to pleaſe 

and oblige, not only his parents and relations, but even his 
domeſtics. As he paid an intire deference to his mother Ma- 

mza and grandmother Ma, both women of great experi- 

ence and extraordinary parts, at their motion, he choſe, as 

ſoon as he was raiſed to the empire, ſixteen ſenators for his Hrs comnr- 
council, all men of known probity, and long verſed in pub- Ve. 
lic attai's, tranſacting nothing without their advice, and con- 
ſtantly conforming to it. Among theſe were, Fabius Sab:- 

nus, generally ſtyled the Cato of his time; Domitius Ulpia- 

nus and Julius Paulus, two celebrated civilians ; Antoninus 
Gordianus, atterwards emperor ; Catilius Severus, Aexan- 

der's kinſman, and one of the moſt learned perſons of his 

age; Alius Serenianus, a man of extraordinary integrity; 

and Quintilius Marcellus, a great admirer of the cuſtoms and 
manncrs of the antient Romans. I he deference he paid to 

his mother was ſo great, that Herodian reckons it among 

his faults; for though he was himſelf a man of extraor- 
dinary talents, of fuch diſcernment and penetration, ſays 
Lampridius, that no one ever deceived him, yet he conſtant- 

Iy preterred her opinion to his own k. He gave her name 

to ſeveral builaings, which they ſtill retained in the end of 

the fourth century i; and cauſed her to be honoured with 

the titles of Auguſta, or mother of her country, of the armies, 

and of te jenate, which had been formerly conterred on 
Fuli:, the wife of Severus ®. As Mameaa proſeſſed, in Ale ander 
all likelihood, the chriſtian religion, no wonder that . fra che 
texander ihewed great favour to the chriſtians, and would g 
not fufter them to be any-ways moleſted on account of 
their religion. £:ſebius tells us, that his court was fill. 
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with chriſtians a; and Lampridius, that in his private ora- 
tori ne wa, „% Corit ani J4oraham, and would have 
Cauicd tem", e Gets | th the {IN ier of the ctiriutian reli— 
gion, a, he t been verre] from it o, the anſwets of the 
orac its, drin him, that if he ever {uffere:! Ch it to be 
ranked ama. the god, ail ehe other teniplcs would be 
ſoon aban zend and the gods neglected o. He feems to have 
becu wel! ame nh s motats of the cht tian feligi— 
on; ter ue gad Contently in is mouth thit golden rule, 255 
65 194 Wu d be die ly; Cale it to be ſet up over the gates of 
hs palaccy ana on feveral pu lic cdifices, and obteried it him- 
ſelt, if the writeis uf his life may b credited, with the great- 
eſt cxactacls T. For he made it his chicf tudy to olige all 
men, an4 1s fail wever to have wronged any. During the 
firlt year of his reign, he was wholly taken up in reforming 
the many chord us abuſes, which ha prevailed in the court 
under hr predecefl.r. With this view he baniſhed all the 
fr.c4men, fave, cunuchs, players, and buffoons, who had 
borne any ſway in th: lae reign 3 and choſe in their rooms 
p<rions of vlam-l-fs characters, and known integrity. Hav- 
ing by this m2ans 1eformed the court, he made a ftrict inqui- 
ry into the manners and conduct of the pu lic officers, eſpe- 
ciz!!y of the governvrs of provinces, and diſcharged moſt of 
tnoſe who had been employed by Heliogabalus. Such of them, 
as had vppretle. the PC) ie coinmitted to their Care, Were 
haniihed 3 an!] the reſt reduced to their former condition, as 
petions altogether unfit for any public office 1. The next 


year, when L. Marius Maximus and L. Roſcius Al:anus 


we:e conlul:, the emperor's nuptiais were celebrated with 
e pomp and magnificence. He married Sulpicia 
Memmit, the daughter of Sulpicins a conſular, and grand- 
daughter of Catulas. As the whole empire enjoyed at this 
time a 2 protoun! p2QCe, nothing remarkable happened either at 
R3:2e, or in the provinces, in the two following years; in 
the firſt of which Jalianus and Criſpinus were conſuls, and 
in the ſecond Fuſcus and Dexter. But the fourth year of . 
lezander's reign, and during his ſecond conſulſhip, in which 
he had Drantilins Marcellus for his collegue, Artaxerxecs 
hiving utterly ruined the Parthian, and re-eſtabliſhed the 
Perſiun, empire, of which great revolution we have ſpoken 
elſewhere, — — at the head of a mighty army againſt the 
Romans, with a deſign to recover M.ſopatamia and the other 
provinces, which had formerly belonged to the Perfran em- 
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pire. His approach occaſioned great conſternation in Syria; 
and many of the Romans quartered in Meſopotamia, abandon- 
| ing the caſtles which they gariſoned, liſted in his army; ſo 
| that he might with great eaſe have over-run, not only Mieſopo- 
tamia, but likewiſe Syria, had he not attacked on his march 
the city of Atra, before which place he loſt ſuch numbers 
of his men, without being able to reduce it, that, dropping 
for the preſent his expedition againſt the Romans, he thought 
it adviſeable to march back into his own country, after having 
ravaged great part of Media, and made ſome unſucceſsful at- 
tempts upon Armenia. The next conſuls were Albinus and 
Maximus ; during whoſe adminiſtration nothing happened 
which authors have thought worth tranſmitting to poſterity : 
but the following conſulſhip of Madeſtus and Probus was re- 
markable for the death of the celebrated civilian Domitius Ul- The Jdeath 
pianus, who being appointed by Alexander captain of the præ- of Ulpian. 
torian guards, and endeavouring to eftabliſh among them the 
ancient diſcipline, provoked their hatred to ſuch a degree, 
that, after having in vain ſolicited Alexander to remove him, 
| they at length murdered him in the emperor's preſence. The 
Chief authors of his death were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity, and the moſt factious among the guards ignominiouſly 
diſcharged. In the room of Ulp:ian, the emperor choſe one 
b Decimus, and Fulius Paulus, a native of Padua, who had 
been baniſhed by Heliogabalus, on account of his great probi- 
ty, and was perhaps as well ſkilled in the laws as Lpian “. 
This year ſeveral tumults happened at Rome and in the pro- 
vinces. The troops, quartered in Meſopotamia revolted, . 
murdered their general Flavius Heracleo, and went in great The /oldi- 
numbers over to the Per/ians*. The troops in Syria pro- 2 
claimed one Taurinus emperor, who, as they had conferred 3 
that honour upon him againſt his will, made his eſcape; and ä 
being purſued by the mutinous ſoldiery, threw himſelf into 
the Euphrates, and was drowned », Zſimus and Syncellus 
ſpeak of one Uanus, who, having uſurped the empire at 
Ediſſa in Oſrhoene, wes defeated by the troops that remained 
faithful to Alexander. At Rome the prætorian guards attemp- 
ted to raiſe one Antoninus to the empire; but he, declining 
that burden, withdrew into the country, and never after- 
wards appeared in the city v. But Ovinius Camillus, a ſena- 
tor, ſprung from one of the moſt illuſtrious families in Rome, 
ſtudying to gain the affections of the ſoldicry, in order to raiſe 
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Ovinius himſelf, by their means, to the empire, Alexander was no 
Camil- ſooner informed of his private practices, than he ſent for him 
lus @//i>- to court, and thanked him for offering to take upon him ſo 
ing at the great a burden, ſtyled him his collegue, took him with him to 
empire, the ſenate, allotted him an apartment in the palace, eauſed 
T 7 * him to be attired in a far more pompous habit than his own, 
1 F ; and treated him in every reſpect as his partner in the empire. 
r. As a war broke out at this time, which required the emperor's 
preſence, Alexander offered the command of the army to Ca- 
millus ; but he declining it, the emperor defired he would at 
leaſt ſhare with him the fatigues and the glory of that expe- 
dition. Accordingly they both ſet out from Rome on foot ; 
but Camil/us, who was not enured to a military life, being 
tired, after five miles march, Alexander begged he would pur- 
ſue his journey on horſeback ; which he did for two days, 
when the emperor, perceiving he could no longer bear even 
that fatigue, ordered a chariot to be provided for him; which 
proved ſo great a mortification to Camillus, that he begged 
leave to reſign the empire, and return home ; which Alexan- 
der readily granted, aſſuring him before they parted, that he 
might live in ſafety where he pleaſed. Camillus retired to his 
country- ſeat, and there lived unmoleſted, during the reign of 
Alexander ; but was put to death by ſome of his ſucceſſors, 
for what crime we are no-where told *. The expedition 
which Alex:nder is ſaid to have undertaken this year, was pro- 
bably againſt the Germans ; for it appears from ſome ancient 
inſcriptions, that great advantages were gained over them this 
year, the ſeventh of the emperor's reign 7; and Lampridius 
tells us, that the Germans were overcome by Varius Macri- 
nus, governor of [llyricum*. The ſame year, Furius Celſus 
ſignalized himſclf in Mauritania Tingitana, and Junius Pal- 
matu; in Armenia, and were both rewarded with the conſu- 
lar ornaments 3. | 
THe following year, Alexander entered upon Gs third 
conſulſhip, having Dien Caſſius, the ſecond time conſul, for 
his collezue. Dion was in the beginning of this reignin Mia; 
whence he paſſed into Bithynia, his native country, with a 
deſign to ſtay ſome time there with his friends and relations; but 
he was ſoon ſent into Africa, to govern that province, with 
the character of proconſul. Upon his return to Rome, he was 
appointed governar of 7i/yricum, and from thence removed in- 
to Upper Pannonia, where he revived the ancient military diſ- 
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cipline among the troops, puniſhing the leaſt negle& of duty Dion Caſ- 
with the utmoſt ſeverity ; inſomuch, that the prætorian ſius hated 
guards, who dreaded his rigour, upon a report, that he was re- by the ſel- 
called to command them, no ſooner ſaw him appear in Rome, ry on 
than they began to mutiny, and preſs the emperor to put him = of 
to death. But Alexander, without hearkening to their unjuſt ** en. 
demand, heaped many honours upon him, often appeared with 9 

him in public, and took him this year for his collegue in the 
conſulſhip : however, fearing the ſoldiers might offer him ſome 

inſult, if he appeared in Rome with the enſigns of the conſu- 

lar dignity, he adviſed him to retire from the city, and paſs 

the time of his conſulſhip in the country, which he did ac- 
cordingly. Soon after he obtained leave to withraw into his 

own country, where he ſpent the remaining part of his life in 

quiet and retirement b. It will not be foreign to our purpoſe 

to inſert here the account which that writer gives us of the 

ſtate of the Roman legions at this time, and of the provinces 

where they were quartered. There were in the time of Au- The mm- 
guſtus twenty-five legions, of which only nineteen were now ber of the 
remaining, the other fix having been either diſbanded, or in- Roman 
corporated into ſome of thoſe that ſtill remained. On the /egions. 
other hand, Nero, Galba, Veſpaſian, Domitian, Trajan, M. 
Aurelius, and Severus, raiſed thirteen new ones; fo that the 

legions at this time were in all thirty-two. Of theſe, three 

were quartered in Britain, one in Upper, and two in Lower, 
Germany, one in Italy, one in Spain, one in Numidia, one in 

Arabia, two in Palſtine, one in Phænicia, two in Syria, two 

in Meſopotamia, two in Cappadocia, two in Lower, and one 

in Upper, Mafia, one in Noricum, and one in Rhetic «. 

Our author does not inform us where the two remaining 

lezions were quartered, nor how mary men each of them 
contained ; but Lampridius ſeems to infinuate, that each legion 

conſiſted of five thouſand mend. From this diſtribution of the le- 

gions it appears, that the Romans at this time looked upon the 
Caledonians, the Parthian:, or rather Perſians, and the nations 

bevond the Danube, as their moſt formidable enemies, and 

were not ſo apprehenſive of any invaſion on the fide of Germany, 

as they had bcen in former times; for now there were but 

three legions in that country, whereas in the reigns of Auguſtus 

and Tiberius, the banks of the Rhine had been guarded by no 

fewer than eight legions, which were deemed the main ſtrength 

of the empire ©. This year Alexander, who did not ſpare his 

greateſt friends, when manifeſtly convicted of abuſing the 
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confidence he repoſed in them, cauſed Vetronius Turinus, 

one of his chief favourites, to be put to death for a crime of 
that nature. The emperor had a particular eſteem and kind- 

neſs for Turinus, and often conſulted him in private, as he was 
a man of extraordinary abilities, about affairs of the greateſt 
importance. This honour and deference, which the emperor 
ſeemed to pay to him, the crafty courtier reſolved to turn to 
his own advantage, and accordingly gave out, that Alexander 
tranſacted nothing without his advice ; that he had gained an 
abſolute ſway over him ; and that it was in his power to raiſe 
whom he pleaſed to the firſt employments in the empire. By 
this means he accumulated immenſe wealth in a ſhort time, 
all who wanted any favour or preferment, recurring to Turi- 
nus, Whoſe intereſt was not to be gained without rich pre- 
ſents. He often did not ſo much as mention to the emperor 
the perſons whom he pretended to recommend ; but never- 
theleſs, when they happened to obtain, by means of others, 
what they demanded, he aflumed the whole merit of it to 
himſclf, and exacted a proportionable acknowledgment, which 
in thoſe days was called ſelling ſmoke. The emperor, who was 
a man of great penetration, began to ſuſpect his favourite of 
ſuch practices; and therefore a perſon, in whom he could con- 
fide, ſoliciting him one day for a favour, he told him he 
would grant him his requeſt, provided he privately addreſſed 
Turinus, as it he wanted his recommendation. Turinus, 
glad of this opportunity, promiſed to employ all his mtereſt 
in his behalf, and ſoon after told him, that he had already 
recommended him to the emperor, who, he was ſure, would 
grant him the deſired favour the very firſt time he had an op- 
portunity of recommending him anew, which he hoped would 
be very ſoon. He added, that he deſerved to be rewarded for 
his trouble ; and the petitioner referring that to his diſcretion, 
he not only exacted a large ſum for what he pretended to have 
done, but obliged him to promiſe, in the preſence of witneſſes, 
a far-more conſiderable one, ti be paid as ſoon as he obtzined 
his requeſt. The emperor, v:izo was informed of the whole, 
immediately granted the favour ; which Turiuus no ſooncr 
knew, than he obliged his client, tho' he had never once men- 
tioned his name to the emperor, to make good his word and 
pay the promiſed ſum, pretending, that by his means alone he 
had obtained what he Cefired. Hereupon Aicxander cauſed a 
diligent inquiry to- be made into his former conduct, when 1t 
appeared, that he had received Jarge ſums, not only from thoſe 
who had obtained any preferment, but from fuch too as had had 


law-ſuits, and often from both partics ; which ſo provoked 


the emperor, that he accuſed him to kc icnate, who ſentenced 
lim 
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him to death; and the fentence was put in execution in the 

following manner: The criminal was, by the emperor's or- How pu- 
ders, tied to a gibbet, and ſuffocated with the ſmoke of green n1/ed by 
wood and wet ſtubble, kindled round him, the public crier in he empe- 
the mean time proclaiming, He who ſold ſmoke, dies with . 
ſmoke f. The following year, L. Virius Agricola and Sex, 

Catius Clementinus being conſuls, the emperor retired into 
Campania, and there ſpent this and the following year, when 
Pompeianus and Pelignianus were conſuls *. The next con- 

ſuls were Lupus and Maximus ; during whoſe 2dminiſtration, 
Artaxerxes, the reſtorer of the Perſian monarchy, having re- Artaxer- 
duced all the neighbouring countries, unexpectedly invaded the yes invaars 
Roman dominions at the head of a mighty army, ravaged the Roman 
Meſopotamia, and advanced to the very confines of Syria. dominions. 
Hereupon Alexander, following the advice of his council, 
diſpatched embaſſadors with a letter to that conqueror, exhort- 

ing him not to engage the two empires in a long and dan- \ 
gerous war, without provocation, and putting him in mind 

of the victories gained over the caſtern nations by Auguſtus, 

Trajan, L. Verus, and Severus. But Artoxerxes, puffed up 
With his late ſucceſſes, deſpiſed the remonſtrances of Alexander, | 
and purſued his ravages in Meſopetamia, laid ſiege to Niſibis, 

and entering Cappadecia, deitroyed all with fire and ſword. 
Hereupon the emperor reſolved to march againſt him in per- 

ſon ; and accordingly, to the great grief both of the ſenate 

and people, left Rome in the ſpring of this year 2 32, the ele- | 
venth of his reign ; and bending his march through Miyri- Alexander 
cum, where he was joined by the troops quartered in that Fore * 
province, arrived at Anticch about the beginning of the au- dock. 
tumn ; whence he ſent a ſecond embaſſy to Artaxerxes, 
hoping that his preſence would add ſome weight to the rea- 
ſons he had formerly alledged. But the haughty Per/ian, de- 
riding the peaceable temper of the Reman emperor, choſe embaſſy of 
four hundred of the talleſt men in his army, and ſent them, 2 Perſian 
well mounted and richly apparalled and armed, in quality of monarch. 
embaſſadors, to acquaint the Romans and their emperor, 

that the great monarch Artaxerxes ordered them to retire 
forthwith from Syria and Aſia, and all the countries between 

the Euphrates and the Ægean ſea, which had formerly be- 

Jonged to the Perfians. Alexander heard their meſſage with 

great temper, and then cauſed the embaſſadors to be ſtript of 

their rich armour and apparel, and ſent under a guard into 

Phrygia, where he allotted them houſcs and lands to culti- 
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Alexander vate b. After this, he began to prepare for war in good 
prepares earneſt, ordered the legions quartered in the different provin- 
For war. ces of the eaſt to join him with all poſſible expedition, cauſed 
a great number of warlike engines to be got ready, and diſ- 

patched officers into all parts to raiſe new levies. In imitation 

of Alexander the Great, whoſe name he bore, and for whom 

he had a particular veneration, he armed ſome companies of 

foot with ſhields covered with gold and filver, and formed ſix 

legions into a body of thirty thouſand men, which he called 

his phalanx. Theſe diſtinguiſhed themſelves, during the war, 

in a very eminent manner, and were, when it was ended, 
rewarded for their ſervices with double pay '. Lampridius 

tells us, that the emperor being informed, ſoon after his ar- 

rival at Antioch, that ſome of his ſoldiers were gone to 

Daphne, and there bathed with the lewd women of that 

diſſolute place, he immediately ordered them to be arreſted and 

Alezion laid in irons. Hereupon the whole legion, to which they be- 
matinics, longed, beginning to mutiny, Alexander went out to them, 
and, without betraying the leaſt fear, told them, that as the 

ancient diſcipline was the main and only ſupport of the em- 

pire, he was reſolved to maintain it at all events, and puniſh 

with the utmoſt ſeverity, nay, with death, thoſe diſor- 

ders and debaucheries which had been allowed in the late reign. 

At theſe words, the whole legion began to utter their rage in 

horrible cries ; but Alexander, with an air of authority, Si- 

lence, ſaid he, I command filence ; keep theſe clamours to ter- 

ih the Perſians, the Sarmatians, and the Germans: you have 

learnt of thoſe, who taught you the art of war, that you are 10 

frighten the enemy with that ſavage noiſe, and not your emperor, 

who, at the expences of his people, maintains, cloaths, and 

pays, you. Forbear therefore theſe unſeaſonable clamours, which 

are only fit for battle, let I diſband you all, or infliet upon 

The intre- en a more ſevere puniſhment. Hereupon the uproar increaſing, 
prdity of A- and ſome of the boldeſt even menacing him with their 
lexander. ſwords 3 Reſerve your menaces, ſaid he, for the enemy; them 
you may frighten, but net me, who deſpiſe your impotent rage 

' ſhould you murder me, the republic will not be at a leſt to find 

me a ſucceſſor, who will puniſh ycu according to your deſerts, 

As the mutiny ſtill continued, he cried out with a loud voice, 

I diſband you all; citizens, lay down your arms, and be gone. 

With theſe words the whole legion was thunderſtruck ; they 

obeyed, quitted their arms, laid down even their military gar- 

ments, and retired in ſilence, while the emperor's guards took 

ap their ſtandards, and carried them, together with the arms 
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of the diſbanded legion, to the camp. However, before the 
emperor ſet out againſt the Perſians, he reſtored them, upon 
the interceſſion of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, to their 
former rank, after having puniſhed with death their tribunes, 
for having ſuffered the ſoldiers under their command to tranſ- 
greſs with impunity the military laws, and for neglecting to 


ſuppreſs the tumult *, This legion ſignalized themſelves 
above the reſt in the Perſian war, and ſhewed more concern 
for the death of Alexander than any other“. 


AT length Alexander took the field at the head of a nu- Marches 
merous army, obſerving in all his marches and motions ſuch againſt che 
order and diſcipline, that his camp feemed a well governed Perſians. 


City, his ſoldiers citizens, and his officers ſo many ſenators =, 


He puniſhed with great ſeverity ſuch as offered the leaſt in- i, care e 
jury to any of the inhabitants of the countries through which e ,;/ira- 
he marched. One of his ſoldiers having injured an old wo- „ diſcip- 
man, he not only diſbanded him, but obliged him to maintain ine, and of 
her, as her ſlave, with his labour, ſo long as ſhe lived. Others the ſaldiery. 


he puniſhed for very ſmall offences with death, cauſing the 
public crier to repeat during the execution, Do as you would 
be done by. It was death for any officer of what rank ſoever, to 
detain the leaſt part of his ſoldiers pay or allowances. But not- 
withſtanding his great ſeverity, no emperor was ever more be- 
loved both by the officers and ſoldiers, as no one ever rewarded 
them with more generoſity, when they complied with their 
duty; took more care of them when ſick or wounded ; or 
ſupplied them on all occaſions more plentifully with pro- 

viſions. He kept conſtantly in his cabinet certain regiſters, 
in which were marked the names of all the officers and ſol- 
dicrs, the provinces where they were quartered, the time of 
their ſervice, the dates of their commiſſions, the names of 
the perſons at whoſe recommendation they had been prefer- 
red, their exploits, if they had performed any, their good 
and evil qualities, &c. 'I heſe regiſters he frequently peruſ- 
ed, and by that means became acquainted with moſt of the 
officers and ſoldiers of his different armies, often mentioned 
their names, and preferred only perſons of merit ®. When 


they were ſick, he viſited them in their tents, even the com- 


mon ſoldiers, ſupplied them with chariots, and ſuffered them 
to want nothing that could any-ways relieve or comfort thera 
in their ſickneſs. If they were not in a condition to purſue 
their march, he recommended them to the care of perſons 
of known integrity and good-nature, whom he rewarded 
with great generoſity for their trouble, whether the ſoldiers 
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: died or recovered o. He was always ready to hearken to the 
complaints of the meaneſt in the army againſt their tribunes 
and other officers, puniſhing them, when guilty, according 
to the quality of their crime, without any favour or di- 
ſtinction ?. He frequently diſtributed large ſums among 
them, aſcribing chiefly to their poverty the diſorders they 
committed. They were all ſo well clad and armed, ſays 
Lampridius, and the cavalry ſo well mounted, that nothing gave 
a more true idea of the grandeur of the Roman empire, than the 
army of Alexander Severus J. In his marches he cauſed provi- 
ſions to be got ready before-hand at the ſeveral places where the 
army was to encamp ; whereas before his time each ſoldier uſed 
to carry with him ſubſiſtance for ſeventeen days. In the ene- 
my's country where he could not uſe that precaution, he 
cauſed the neceſſary proviſions to be carried on horſes, mules, 
and camels ; which gained him the affections of the ſoldiery, 
and at the ſame time time rendered his marches ſo quick and 
expeditious, that he is ſaid in moſt of his wars to have ſur- 
priſed the enemy. In his garb and dreſs he little varied 
from the common ſoldiers, and his diet was the ſame with 
theirs. He conſtantly dined and ſupped in public with his 
tent open, and in the ſight of the whole army, and viſited, 
before he withdrew to repoſe, each quarter in the camp. 
Thus, partly with a ſeaſonable ſeverity, partly with his affable 
and obliging behaviour, he re-eſtabliſhed the antient diſcipline 
among the troops, which had been intirely neglected in the 
reign of Heliagabalus; and gained, by his firmneſs and in- 

He is both trepidity, ſuch an authority over them, as to diſband whole 


feared and legions; which no emperor had offered to do fince the time 


beloved by of Julius Czſar i. With an army thus diſciplined, the em- 

che ſoldiery peror marched early in the ſpring of this year 233, againſt 

Artaxerxes, who, fluſhed with his former ſucceſſes, would 

hearken to no terms, however reaſonable ; but advanced to- 

wards the frontiers of the Roman dominions at the head of an 

army conſiſting of an innumerable multitude of foot, and one 

hundred and thirty thouſand horſe, with eighteen hundred 

chariots armed with ſcythes, and ſeven hundred elephants 

bearing towers on their backs, filled with archers after the 

The ſucceſs Perſian manner :. Of this war Herodian gives us the follow- 

of his ex- ing account: Alexander, having divided his army into three 

peaition 4- bodies, ordered one to enter Media, another to march into 

ox fe the country of the Parthians, and led himſelf the third, 
arthians, | 
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which conſiſted of the flower of the army, at an equal diſtance 
from the other two. They were all to meet at an appointed 
place ; but Alexander, either through want of courage, or 
yielding to the intreaties and tears of his mother, inſtead of 
purſuing his march and entering the enemy's country, halted 
in Meſopotamis ; ſo that the body which had marched through 
the country of the Parthians were intirely cut off, while 
they waited the arrival of the emperor at the appointed 
place, and the other obliged to retire, and repaſs in the depth 
of winter the mountains of Armenia, in which painful march 
| wy numbers of them died either with cold or hunger. 
he body which Alexander commanded was greatly dimi- \ 

niſhed by ſickneſs, and the emperor himſelf was ſeized with 
a dangerous malady, which almoſt brought him to the point 
of death®. Others write, that Alexander was betrayed by 
ſome of his own people, and obliged to ſave himſelf and his 
army by flight. But moſt hiſtorians aſſure us, that he gained 
a complete victory over the Perſians; and Lampridius quotes 
the very words of Alexander to the ſenate on that occaſion. 
According to him the emperor entered the enemy's coun- 
try, without ſo much as acquainting before-hand his officers 
with the rout he intended to take. He was ſoon met by Ar- 
taxerxes, at the head of the moſt numerous army that had 
ever been ſeen in thoſe parts; whereupon a battle enſuing, 
the emperor diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent manner, 
encouraging the ſoldiers more by his example than by words ; 
expoſed himſelf to the enemies darts and arrows like a com- 
mon ſoldier ; viſited, during the engagement, both the wings 
of his army; flew through the ranks ; and, in ſhort, dii- 
charged every duty of a valiant ſoldier and experienced com- 
mander w. The numerous army of Artaxerxes was utterly 
routed, and that conqueror obliged, notwithſtanding his 
former victories and conqueſts, to fave himſelf by a ſhameful 
flight. The particulars of this engagement we may leain 
from Alexander himſelf, who, on his return to Rome, gave 
the ſenate an account of this memorable expedition in the 
following ſpeech : „ Conſcript fathers, we have overcome s fgeech 
e the Perſians, and there is no need of great eJuquence to z, che e- 
« acquaint you with the particulars of the victory. The nate. 
„% enemy came with ſeven hundred elephants, the greateſt 
„% number ever ſeen together in the field. Theſe cariied 
«« towers upon their backs, filled with arches and arrows. 
«© Three hundred of the elephants we took, two hundred 
«« we killed upon the ſpot, and eighteen we have brought 
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4 hither with us. They had eighteen hundred chariots arm- 
« ed with ſcythes, of which we took two hundred. We 
c have cut in pieces an army of one hundred and twenty 
% thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand men armed cap-a-pe, 
<< with whoſe ſpoils we have enriched our troops. We took 
4 great number of priſoners, whom we have ſold. The 
c country of Meſopotamia, lying between the Tigris and the 
« Euphrates, which my predeceſſor Heliogabalus had ne- 
cc pleted, we have reconquered, and brought again under 
te ſubjection. We have put the moſt potent king Artaxer- 
<< xes, as he is ſtyled, to flight; the country of Pera be- 
c held him flying for the firſt time. In the place where 
«© the Romans formerly loft their enſigns and ſtandards, the 
« Perſians have now loft theirs. You ſee, conſcript fathers, 
what we have atchieved ; the ſubject needs no eloquence 
<< to adorn or ſet it out; ; the army is returned rich, and 
© loaded with booty. It is incumbent upon you to appoint 
4% public thankſgivings for ſo ſignal a victory, that we may 
<6 not ſeem ungrateful to the gods, who have bleſſed our arms 

with ſuch ſucceſs *.” This ſpeech, Lampridius aſſures us, 
he copied out of the journals ef the ſenate, and found it 


authors a- ® word for word, in the works of many hiſtorians ; and there- 
bout the 

Succeſs of 
this expedi- 


tion. 


fore he cannot conceive how Heredian could write, that 
Alexander loft his army by famine, cold, and fickneſs ; which, 
he ſays, is contradicting all the records, memoirs, and 
hiſtories, of thoſe times, Julius Capitolinus tells us, that 
Herodian hated Alexander, and therefore gave an unfaithful 
and detracting account of his Perfian expedition 7. How- 
ever, he is followed by Zonaras and Cedrenus * But - 
relius Victor, Feſtus, Eutropius, St. Ferom, and Syncellus, 
abandon him in tais particular, and follow Lampridius. All 
the oriental hiſtorians write, that Alexander was utterly de- 
feated, and obliged to purchaſe a peace, by yielding to the 
Perſian all the countries lying between the Euphrates and 
the frontiers of Paleſtine v. But, after all, Lampridius re- 
lates ſo many particulars of this victory, and appeals with 
ſuch confidence to the journals of the ſenate, and the hifto- 
rians of thoſe time, that we cannot help preferring his au- 
thority to that of the oriental hiftorians, and of Herodian 
himſelf. After this victory Alexander returned to Antioch, 
with a deſign to purſue the war with freſh vigour the fol- 
lowing 12 ; but, in the mean while, being informed, 
that the Germans had invaded the Roman dominions, and 
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at the ſame time that Artaxerxes had diſbanded great part 
of his army for want of proviſions, he reſolved to quit the 
eaſt and return to Rome, apprehending greater evils from the 
Germans, than from the Perſiant. Accordingly, having e- Alexander 
reed ſeveral forts in Meſopotamia, and left numerous ga- returns te 
riſons to defend them, he ſet out from Antioch in the ſpring Rome, 
of the following year, when Maximus and Urbanus were and tri- 
conſuls ; and arriving ſafe at Rome, was there received by b 
perſons of all ranks with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy 
imaginable. He entered the city in triumph, his chariot 
being drawn, not by four white horſes, as was uſual, but 
by four of the elephants which he had taken e. When the 
ceremony was over, he went to the ſenate, where he 
made the ſpeech we have related above. From the ſe- 
nate he repaired to the capitol, and there conſecrated ſome 
of the Per/ian ſpoils to Jupiter Caprtolinus. Then turning to 
the people, I have overcome the Perſians, ſaid he, and the ar- 
my is returned loaded with booty. I promiſe you a largeſs, and 
propoſe to exhibit to-morrow the Circenſian ſports. From the 
capitol he marched to the palace on foot, followed by his tri- 
umphal chariot, and attended by the ſenate, the equeſtrian 
order, and ſuch crouds of people, all crying, Rome is ſafe, 
while Alexander ts ſafe, that with much-ado he reached the 
palace in four hours. The next day, he exhibited the Cir- 
cenſian ſports, gave the promiſed largeſs, and, in honour of 
his mother, eſtabliſhed a fund for the maintenance of the 
children of the poor citizens, who were thence called the chil- 
dren of Mamaa d. 8 ww | 

In the mean time, news being brought to Rome, that the H,. leaves 
Germans and other northern nations had paſſed the Rhine and Rome 10 

Danube in great numbers, the emperor, to the inexpreſſible * ch 4. 

oo of the ſenate and people, left the city, and haſtened gainſt the 
with his victorious army into Gaul, to ſtem this furious tor- — 
rent. We are told, that a woman, by profeſſion a Druid, | 
meeting him on his march, cried out to him in her language, 
You may ge; but hope not for victory, nor truſt your own al- 
diers, The hiitorian does not inform us whether or no Alex- 
ander heard and underſtood her; but he aſſures us, that Alex- 
ander feared neither death, nor the omens that were thought 
to preſage it, whereof he gives us the following inſtance : A 
celebrated aſtrologer, by name Thrgſybulus, the emperor's 
particular friend, having one day told him, that his fate was 
to fall by the hand of a barbarian, he was tranſported with 
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joy, not doubting, but he ſhould die in the field, which, he 


ſaid, was a death worthy of an emperor, obſerving to the a- 
{trologer, that many great men had ended their days by a vi- 
olent death, and naming among the reſt Alexander the great, 
Pompey, Julius Ceſar, Demoſthenes, and Cicers . In the 
beginning of the following year, when Severus and Quindti- 
anus were conſuls, Al-xander advanced with his army to the 
Who retire banks of the Rhine; but finding the enemy had repaſſed that 
nn. upon the news of his approach, he ordered a bridge to 
9 be built over it, with a deſign to attack them in their own 
country, as ſoon as the ſcaſon would allow him to take the 

field f. Herodian, who always paints Alexander as a weak 

and timorous prince, tells us, that he ſent embaſſadors to the 

Germans with propoſals of peace, which he even offered to 

parchaſe at any rate; and adds, that during the time of this 

ihametul negotiation, he diverted himſelf with driving chari- 

ots, and ſuch-like unprincely exerciſes ; which provoked the 

The Gan. ſoldiers, and occaſioned his ruin b. But Lampridius clears 
liſh legions the emperor from theſe ill natured aſperſions, and aſcribes the 
complain of difcontent of the foldiery, that is, of the legions quartered 
the ſeveri. in Gaul, to their hcentiouſneſs, and to the ſeverity of Alex- 
ye Alex- ander, which they could not endure, after having been, under 
ander. FHeliogabalu;, long inured to idleneſs and all manner of de- 
bauchery. Among theſe troops was one Maximinus, by na- 

tion a G-th, whom' Alexander, in regard of his valour, had 

They are preferred to the command of a body of Pannonians ; but he 
encouraged unmindful of his duty and of the obligations he owed to the 
by Maxi- emperor, inſtead of attempting to appeaſe the licentious and 
minus. diſcontented ſoldiery, fomented under-hand the tumult; and, 
: by his ſeditious ſpeeches, inſpired the multitude with contempt 
for Alexander, as one who was governed by a woman, mean- 
ing Mameag, and conſequently unfit for carrying on the war 
with vige ur d. The emperor was then either at Mentz or Si- 
cilia, which moſt geographers take to be the preſent village 
of Siclin7en in the neighbourhood of Mentz, or that of Ober- 
Heel on the Rhine, in the territory of Treves, between Bop- 
jart and Bingen. As Alexander had but a ſmall body of 
troops with him, Maximinus reſolved to lay hold of that op- 
portunity, and to diſpatch him, not doubting, but the troops 
under his command, whom he had gained with mighty pro- 
miſes, would, upon the death of that prince, proclaim him 
emperor. He imparted his deſign to ſome of the moſt bold 
and reſolute amoog his men, who, animated with the hopes 
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of great preferments, readily engaged to put it in execution, 

and immediately ſet out for the place where the emperor then 

was; which they contrived to reach about an hour after mid- 

dzy, when thoſe who attended the emperor were withdrawn 

to refreſh themſ-lves, according to the Roman cuſtom, with 

a ſhort flzep after dinner. They no ,ſooner appeared, than 

the few ſoldiers who were upon guard betook themſelves to 

flight, having probably been gained over before-hand by Max- 

i minus. Mamac, alarmed at the unexpected noiſe and tu- 

mult, ran out attended by the captains of the guards, to ap- 

praſe it; but the aſſaſſins, having firſt murdered both her and 

them, entered with their drawn ſwords the emperor's tent; 

who, as he was unarmed and left quite alone, threw his im- Alexander 
perial mantle over his face, and received, without uttering u aaſ#- 
a ſingle word, the many blows with which they diſpatched nazed. 
him, deriding him the whole time as a child unfit to be at 

the head of an army, and inveighing againſt his mother, as 

one whofe only care was to amaſs riches d. Such was the 
unfortunate and undeſerved end of Alexander Severus, after 

he had lived, according to the moſt probable opinion, twenty- 

fix years, five months, and nineteen days, and reigned thir- 

teen years and nine days. The loſs of no prince was ever 
more regretted by the ſenate, the people, and the ſoldiery, 

than that of Alexander, who, by his wiſe adminiſtration, had 
gained the affections of all ranks of men. The ſenate imme- 
diately decreed both to him and to his mother Mamea divine 
honours, appointed them altars, prieſts, and ſacrifices, and 
inſtituted, in honour of the deceaſed emperor, an annual 
feaſt, which was ſtill kept in the time of Conſtantine the 
Great, on the firſt of October, Alexander's birth-day . The 
ſoldiers were no ſooner appriſed of his death, than they put to 

the ſword all thoſe who had been any-ways acceſſory to it, 
except the chief author of it, Maximinus, who, by perſuad- 

ing the ſoldiery that he had no hand in the murder, eſcaped 

for the preſent the deſerved puniſhment. Alexander was ac- His cb 
cording to the teſtimony of all the antients, Herodian alone rader. 
excepted, one of the beſt and wiſeſt princes that ever ſwayed 

a ſceptre; and would, had he lived longer, have intirely re- 

formed thoſe abuſes, which, after his death, involved the em- 

pire in endleſs calamities. He was ſparing of the public mo- 

ney, liberal of his own, kind and generous to all good men; ; 
but an irreconcileable enemy to the wicked, eſpecially to ſuch His batr ed 
as were convicted of having plundered the provinces, and op- obeſe 
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preſſed the people committed to their care. Theſe he never 
ſpared, though his friends, favourites, and kinſmen ; but 
ſentenced them to death, and cauſed them to be executed, 


notwithſtanding their quality or former ſervices, like common 


malefactors. Eucolpius the hiſtorian, one of Alexander's 
chief favourites, tells us, as quoted by Lampridius i, that he 
could not even bear the ſight of ſuch public robbers z infomuch, 
that one Septimius Arabinus, who had been tried for that 
crime, but acquitted by favour of Heliogabalus, coming one 
day with other ſenators to wait upon the emperor, Alexander, 
on ſeeing him, cried out in a violent paſſion, O ye immortal 
gods ! is Arabinus ill alive, and a ſenator ! Does he even 
preſume to appenr in my preſence! Surely he takes me to be as 
wicked as himſelf ! After this, he cauſed it to be proclaimed 
by the public crier, that if any one guilty of the ſame crime 
ever preſumed to appear in his preſence, he ſhould immedi- 
ately receive his deſerved puniſhment, notwithſtanding the 
pardon granted him by his predeceſſor . He uſed to ſay, that 
it was Not a ſufficient puniſhment to deprive corrupt magi- 
ftrates and governors of their places; but that, as the truſt 
repoſed in them was great, they ought to-pay for the breach 
of it with their lives. He baniſhed one of his ſecretaries, for 
giving to his council in writing a falſe account of an affair, 
and cauſed the finews of his fingers to be cut, that he might 
never write after. One of his ſlaves, convicted of having 
received a bribe, he cauſed to be crucified on the road which 
led from the city to the villa, where he frequently reſided, 
that by the ſight of the body, which was left on the croſs, 
his other ſlaves might be deterred from the like practices f. 
He never pardoned any crime committed againſt the public ; 
but ſuffcred no one to be condemned, till his cauſe was tho- 
roughly heard, and his offence evidently proved. The firſt 
thing he did after his acceſſion to the empire was, to diſcharge 
all the officers, miniſters, and governors, employed by Hielio- 
gabalus, and appoint in their room perſons of known probity. 
He retrenched all the penſions which that prodigal prince had 
ſettled on his freedmen, on buffoons, ſtage-players, chario- 


teers, gladiators, Ic. ſaying, that the emperor was but the 


ſteward of the people, and therefore could not, without the 

; utmoſt injuſtice, thus wantonly ſquander away their revenues 
His defe- upon perſons no-ways uſeful to them. No prince ever paid 
rence to the greater deference to the ſenate than Alexander. He was the 


fenatt. firſt emperor who allowed the ſenators to fit when they came to 


wait upon him. He appointed no governorsor magiſtrates without 
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adviſing with them, and never failed to prefer ſuch as they re- 
commended to him. He admitted none into the ſenate without 

the concurrence and approbation of all the members of that 
venerable body, aſking the opinion of each in particular, and 
examining, with great ſtrictneſs, into the manners and formet 

conduct of the perſon who was to be admitted. If upon 

this inquiry he was found unworthy of a place in the ſenate, 

ſuch of the ſenators as had recommended him, were them- 

ſelves degraded, and ſuch as had given teſtimony of his probity, 
condemned, as in caſes of perjury, to loſe their eſtates, and 

baniſhed for ever. He never admitted either freed-men, ot 

their children, to the equeſtrian order, which he uſed to call 

the nurſery of the ſenate. He appointed, that the captains of He beffows 
the guards ſhould no longer be choſen out of the equeſtrian, rhe office of 
but only out of the ſenatorial, order ; that no one ſhould have captain of 
the power of judging a ſenator, but who was himſelf a ſena- the guards 
tor ; for the captains of the ds had been long the ordinary * on /e- 
judges of the fenators in caſes of treaſon . Thus by degrees . 
the captains became the moſt powerful officers in the ſtate, 

and their office more conſiderable than even that of the con- 

ſuls, which in the end ruined the authority of the ſenate. In Jmpartial 
the adminiſtration of juſtice Alexander never took upon him to in the ad- 
decide any law-ſuit, without conſulting his council, which miniftrati- 
conſiſted of the moſt learned civilians in Rome; whom he ob- on of ju/- 
liged to give their opinions in writing, after having allowed ic t. 
them time to examine and weigh matters at their leiſure, 

that they might not pronounce ſentence without due preme- 

ditation. Thus were all matters of juftice determined by 

perſons of known integrity, and well ſkilled in the laws. In 

military affairs he conſulted only ſuch perſons as had acquired 
experience by their long ſervice, and were well acquainted 

with the ſituation of places, or men verſed in hiſtory, inquir- 

ing of them what had at any time been done on the like oc- 

caſions by his predeceſſors or other great captains. He is ſaid Pre, ons 
never to have given any public office out of favour or friend- H perſon; 
ſhip ; but to have employed ſuch only as were both by himſelf merit. 
and the ſenate judged the beſt qualified for the diſcharge of 

the truſt repoſed in them. He preterred one to the command 

of the guards, who had retired into the country on purpoſe to 

avoid that office, ſaying, that with him the declining ſuch 
honourable employments was the beſt recommendation to 

them. He would not ſuffer any employments to be ſold, ſay- 

ing, He who buys, muſt ſell in his turn; and it would be un- 

Juſt to puniſh ane for ſelling, after he has been ſuffered to buy. 
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In appointing governors of provinces he obſerved a commen- 

dable cuſtom, which was to publiſh their names, and encou- 

rage all perſons to declare, either in public or private, whether 

they had any thing to lay to their charge : Since Jews and 
Chriſtians, ſaid he on this occaſion, uſe ſuch commendable me- 

thods in the choice of their priefts, it is reaſonable we ſhould 

proceed with the like care in the choice of reftors of provinces, 

who are intruſted with the lives and fortunes of ſo many per- 

ſons. As he puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe who be- 

trayed their truſt, ſo he rewarded with great generofity ſuch 

as had anſwered the good opinion he entertained of them, and 

either raiſed them to employments of greater profit, or, 

if they choſe to retire, preſented them with houſes and lands, 

ſaying, that ſince corrupt governors inriched themſelves at the 

expence of the pepple, good governors ought to be inriched 
Alexander àt the expence of the prince bd. He was an utter enemy to 
an enemy to all pomp and ſhow, and extremely modeſt in his apparel, 
all pomp telling thoſe who found fault with him on that account, that a 
and forw. prince ought to be diſtinguithed from the reſt, not by his ap- 
parel, but by his gallantry and virtuous actions. The rich pre- 
ſents ſent him by foreign princes he beſtowed on the temples ; 

but ſold all the jewels, employing the money accruing from 

them to the relict of the poor citizens. The embaſſadors of 

an eaſtern prince having preſented the empreſs with two 

arls of an extraordinary ſize, Alexander orcered them to be 

ſold ; but no one being found rich enough to purchaſe them, 

he conſecrated them to ſerve as pendents to a ſtatue of Venus, 

that the empreſs might not ſeem by wearing them to en- 

courage luxury in others. He kept ſuch a ſmall number of 

flaves and freed-men, whom he cauſed to wear a particular 

habit, in order to put them in mind of their condition, that 

when he gave any public entertainment, he was obliged to uſe 

thoſe of his friends, nay, and to borrow their plate; for he 

fold ail the gold and moſt of the filver plate belonging to the 

palace, to detray the neceſſary charges of the government, 

Reduces th Without burdening the people. He reduced the impoſts with 
baxes. which Heliogabalys had loaded both Rome and the provinces, 
| to the thirtieth part, and ſuffered ſeveral cities to apply even 
that towards the repairing of their public buildings. He lent 
money without intereſt to the poor, wherewithal to purchaſe 
houſes and lands, allowing them time to pay the capital wit. 
the product of their lands. He was fo far from filling the 
exchequer at the expence of the people, that he could not 
abide the ſight of thoſe, whoſe province it was to levy the 
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taxes; he uſed to call them neceſſary evils, and never ſuffer- 
ed any of them to continue in his office a full year. He filled 
at a vaſt charge the public grenaries, which, upon his 
acceſſion to the empire, he found almoſt empty; diftri- 
buted weekly great quantities of oil and corn amongſt the 
poor citizens ; and allotted funds for the maintenance and 
education of their children. He wopld not ſuffer the money 
levied upon the public proſtitutes and calamites to be re- 
turned into his private coffers, as other emperors had done ; 
but allotted it towards the repairing of the theatre, the circus, 


and the amphitheatre. He built granaries in all the quarters His public 
of the city, for the uſe of thoſe who had none of their own. works. 


Of theſe public and common granaries frequent men- 
tion is made by the ancients. He cauſed baths to be 
likewiſe erected in each quarter of the city, and at his 
own expence furniſhed them with wood, and oil for the 
lamps in the night ; whereas before his time they were 
never opened till the riſing, and were ſhut again at the 
ſetting, of the ſun. He built a great many fine houſes for 
ſuch of his friends and minifters as had ſerved him faith- 
fully, and lived without reproach k. He furniſhed the go- 
vernors of provinces at their firſt ſetting out with money 
and other things which were thought neceſſary ; that is, ac- 
cording to Lampridius, with twenty pounds weight of ſilver, 
eight mules, two horſes, two gowns, an hundred pieces of 
gold, one cook, one coachman, and one concubine, if the 


perſon he named w:s not married ', He founded a great 


many free ſchools in Rome, and took particular care of the 
children of noble, but decayed, families. He imbelliſhed 
Rome with an incredible number of ſtately buildings; re- 
paired moſt of the ancient ſtructures, leaving upon them the 
names of their firſt founders ; and ereQed in the great ſquare 
of Nerva ſtatues in honour of moſt of the emperors his 
predeceſſors, with inſcriptions on columns of braſs, containing 
ſuccinct accounts of all their memorable ations a. Alex- 
ander was a great encourager of learning, took great delight 
in converſing with learned men, and ſpent all the time he 
could ſpare from public affairs in reading the Greet and Latin 
authors, eſpecially Plato's commonwealth, 7uily's offices, 
the works of Horace, of Virgil, whom he uled to ſtyle 


the Plato of the poets, and of Serenus Sammenicus, another %, | ASSESS 


poet, whom we have mentioned above n. He was himſelf wel!- ; 


i Idem, p. 124, 130. * Idem, . 127. | Idem, 
p. 130. w Idem, p. 123, See beefore p. 85. ſub 
not. 
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verſed in all the branches of polite literature, and deſcribed in 
verſe the exploits of ſome of his predeceſſors o. He applied 
himſelf chicfly to the ſtudy of judicial aſtrology, which was 
by his orders publicly taught at Rome, and pretended to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the ſcience of the ſoothſayers and 
augurs, both as t» entrails of ſacrifices and the flight and 
chirping of birds 7. He often went to hear the poets and 
oraturs declaim in the public ſchools ; but would not allow 
them to write any thing in his praiſe. In ſhort, Alexander, 
tc cus the hiſtory of his reign, with the words of Au- 
relius Victor, made it his whole ſtudy to encourage virtue 
and learning, to reform abuſes, to reſtore the military diſci- 
pline, and to diſcharge with the greateſt fidelity and diſinte- 
rclteinels each duty of an excellent prince. His endeavours 
were attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that the empire would have 
ſtill retained its former luſtre, had thoſe who ſucceeded him 
firmly maintained what he had ſo wiſcly eftabliſhed. Some 
ol his predeceſſors, namely Trajan, Antoninus, and H. Au- 
relius, performed perhaps greater things; but were older 
when they came to the empire, than Alexander was at the 
time of his death 1. Ot the writers who: flouriſhed in his 
reign, the reader will find a ſuccinct account in our note (. 


© Vit, Alex. p. 123. P Idem ibid. J Aux. Vacr. in 
vit A ex. 


(Q Lampridius, in his life of Alexander, often quotes Acholiut, 
Septimin , ind Eurolpius, but ſeems to preſer Septimizs to the other 
two 99) They ſlouriſhed under Alexander, and wrote the hiſtory 
of tha. prince's reign. Yoffius rauks thein among the Latin hiſto- 
Tians, tho' none of their works have reached our times; and Lan 
pridiu does not inform us whether bey wrote in Greek or Latin 
{ic A-holius lived in the time of Alexander. but died long af- 
ter; for . © va admiſſionum ma7ifter, that is, in the modern phraſe, 
maſter of the ceremotes, 6 ihe emperor Valerian, who began his 
reign in the year 253, eigh:een years after the death of Alexander 
(1). He even «toe the fo of Valerian, and conſequently outlived 
hi ; nay, Vu 15 of opinion, that he was ſtill alive in the reign 
Ol ien, Way Was raiſed to the empire in 270 (2). Eucelpius 
not only ved in the time of Alexander, but was highly favoured 
by cha prince (3) A treatiſe on government, aſcribed to Eu-olpi 
45, was tra. {lied out of Greek into Engliſh above a hundred years 


(99 Fit Alex. p. 119. 131. 136. (100) Vide Fof. hiſt Lat. 
p 9 (1) dur. Vie. p. 213. (2) Vo big. Lat. l. ii. c 4. p. 
182 3 Alex. vit. p. 119. (4 Vi Selden. in Eutych. y pt. 
c. not. p. 14,175. Londin. ann. 1042. 
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ſince, in which the reader will find a particular account of a ſup- 
poled conference between the emperor Alexander and Origen. 
But as ſome circumſtances of that conference are inconſiſtent with 
what we read in the beſt hiſtorians, we are nclined to aicribe that 
piece to ſome modern Greet writer, and to ook upon the. whole as 


a mere fable 4. Gargilinus Martialis, wrote ke wiſe the hiſtory | 


of the reign of Alexander, and is ranked by Vopiſcus among thoſe 
hiſtorians who wrote with more exactneſs than elegance | 5). Ser- 
wvizs and other writers quote a treatiſe on gardening by one Gar 
fius Martialis 6); but whether this be the hiſtorian, or another 
author of the ſame name, we cannot take upon us to derermine. 
Maria ſaximus wrote the hiſtory of the emporors from Trajan 0 
Alexander, and is often quoted by the Auguſtine writers. M. Va- 
fois takes him to be the fame perion with L Marine Maximus, 
who had been conſu, and was preferred by .j/\a-rinus to the go- 
vernment of Rome in the year 218 7). Ammianus Marce/linus 
obſerves, that at Rome, in the fourth century, when learning was 
utterly neglected, many, who never looked into any other book, 
read with great attention the ſatires of Juvenal and the hiſtory of 
Marius Maxima (8. Capitolinus commends his ſincerity and ex- 
actneſs q); but Vopiſcus, whoſe judgment is of great weight with 
the learned, ſtyies him, of a | hiſtorians, the moſt tedious and !ong- 
winded, and finds fault with him for filling his books with fabies 
(10). The life of Alexa ler was likewiſe publiſhed by Aurelius 
Philippus, his father's freedman (11). Julius Granianus, who in- 
ſtructed Alexander in rhetoric, left ſome declamations, which were 
ſtill extant in the tine of Lamvridius 129. Beſides the celebrated 
civilians Ulpianus and Paulus, of whom we have made mention 
above, Florentinus,” Riis Marcianus, Hermogenes or Hermogeniar us, 
Calliſrata, and © Claudius Venuleius Saturninus, whoſe name ire 
famous in the pandects, were all Papinian's diiciples, and flouriſhed 
under Alexander ; as did likewiſe Herennus Modeſti nus. Who was 
preceptor to Maximinus, the ſon of the emperor of that name, and 
wrote ſeveral books of juriſprudence, and, among the reſt. one in 
Greek, on the excuſes of guardians. He was honoured with the 
conſulſhip by Alexander, but was ſtill alive in the reign of Gordian, 
weich began in 239 (13). In the time of Alexander, flonrithed, 
as we ſuppoſe, the ſophiits, who are mentioned by Philoſtratus in 
the end of his work; for he wrote ſoon after that prince's reign 
(14). Among theſe was A/pafizs, who attended the emperor into 


(5) Pojiſe Prob. wit. p. 234. (5) Vide Caſaub. mot. p 158, 
(7) Ammian. not. p 3 Open p. 114. 8 | 4mmian |. xxcii. 
p 372. (09) Vit. Al. þ. 84. (10) de Vo bit Lat | li. 
c. 3. p- 178. (110; Fit. Le v. p. 118. (42) [12m ih 4 5. 
115 (13) Alex wit. p .137 & Caaub not % 1578 Auxin. 
Vit 2 148. C24 Tuſtin J. 1 92 2 Pp. 199, (14) 
Phils/. Joph, hx. p. 622. (1 25 Zum. pP. 623. 
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the eaſt, afterwards taught at Rome, and was in the end preferred 
to be one of the emperor's ſecretaries, and charged with the 
vince ofdrawing up his reſcripts, which he did in a bombaſtic and 
obſcure ſtyle. He was a native of Ravenna 15). Canifius pub- 
liſhed in, 1602, the work of an anonymous chriſtian wricer, com- 
poſed, as the author informs us, in the thirteenth year of Alexan- 
der's reign, and the 236th after the birth of our Saviour. t he 
counts two hundred and fix years ſince our Saviour's death, ſuppoſ- 
ing him to have lived only thirty years. This work is an ill-di- 
go:tcd abridgment of geography and chronology, and, in the opini- 
ons of the learned, full of anachroniſms and other faults. The 
tranſcribers of Canijius's copy have left out the chronological table 
of the Raman emperors, which is twice promiſed in the preface 
(16) Father Labbe, who has publiſhed the ſame author, found in 
his copy the above mentioned table, which is far from being exact 
(17). It ends with the thirteen years and nine days of the reign 
of Alexanaerr (iS; whence it is plain, that the aythor put the laſt 
hand to it in the beginn ing of the reign of Maximinus, In father 
Labie's edition of this work, the author promiſes a catalogue of the 
biſhops of Rome, and the time of their reſpective epiſcopacies ; 
but that catalogue 15 wanting in the manuſcript. The author was 
perhaps a native of Rome, and a prieſt ; for in father Labbe's edition, 
he addreſſes himſelf to a deacon, whom, he ſays, he defigns to in- 
ſtrut ; which, in the primitive church, no ecclefiaſtic of an inferi- 
orrank, aud much leſs a layman, would have taken upon him to 
do. Of this writer Vaſtus takes no notice. 

But the mot famous of all the writers, who flouriſhed under Alex- 
ander, was the ceichrated hiſtorian Dion Caffius, called alſo Caius 
Cocceius, or Cocceiaunt. Ile was a native of Nicea in Bithynia, and 
probably related to Cocceianus Dion, a citizen of Pruſa in the ſame 
province, in whoſe behalf Pliuy the younger wrote to Trajan (19). 
Under Trajan Huriched another Dion of Pru/ſa, a ſamous ſophiſt, 
commonly knowa by the name of Dion Chryſeftomus, who wrote ſe- 
veral works, which have reached our times (200. The hiſtorian 
was the fon of Aproxianus, who was governor of Ci/icia about the 
year 182, when tac two brothers Qyintilii were put to death by 
C:,mmdus's order (21). He was likewiſe for ſome time governor 
ot 1//;ricum (22). His ſon was at Rome in the reign of Commodus, 
at ieait towards the latter end of it (23). He was ſenator in the 
year 192, the lafl of the reign of Commodus, and named prætor for 
the enſuing year by Pertinax, who had a particular kindneſs and 
e!.-em for him (24. He was appointed conſul by the emperor 


(15) Canis. antiq. left. tom. ii. p. 594. (17) Labbe bibl. 
2 tom 1. p. 308. (18' Jdem p. 309. (19 Plin. J. 
x. epiſt. 87. p. 612. (20) Suid p. 753, & 765. 21) Dio. 
J. Ixi x. p. 788. & |. lxxii. p. 820. (22) Jdem. |. xlix. 5. 
413. (23) Idem. |. Ixxii. p. 818. (24) Idem ibid. p. 820, 
$27. l. laxiti. . $35. (25) Lem J. Ixxvi. p. 869. 
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Severus (25, attended, after that prince's death, his ſon Caracalla 
into the eaſt 26), and ſpoke with him, for the laſt time, at Nicome- 
dia, about the latter end of the year 21 5 (27). Macrinus named 
him to the government of Smyrna and Pergamas, which he held 
under Heliegabalus, and was till in Mia in the year 221 (28), From 
Afia, he went into Bithynia ; whence he was recalled, and ap- 
pointed governor, firſt of Africa, aftetwards of Hhricam, and laſtly 
of Pannonia; in which governments he acquitted himſelf fo well, 
that Alexander upon his return to Rowe, honoured him with a 
ſecond. conſuiſhip in the year 228 (29). When the time of his 
conſulſhip expired, he obtained leave to return into his own country, 
where he paſſed the remaining part of his life in retirement. Dion 
Cafhus wrote in eight decades, that is, in eighty books, the Roman 
hiſtory, from the anding of AZneas in Italy, to the reign of the 
emperor Alexander (30). In the time of Severus, he wrote a book 
on the dreams and other prodigies, which ſeemed to preſage the 
riſe of that prince; which being well received by the emperor, 
Dion dreamt the following night, that his genius commanded/ him 
to undertake the writing of hiſtory. Accordingly he immediately 
began that of the reign of Commodus ; and being encouraged by 
Severus and others, to whom he read what he had done, to apply 
himſelf to the writing of hiſtory, he undertook that cf Reme 31), 
and ſpent ten years in collecting the neceſſary materials for ſo great 
a work, and twelve more in compoſing it (32). He is very minute 
in his hiſtory of the emperors to the death of Heliogabalus ; but 
gives us only a ſummary account of the eight firſt years of Alexan- 
der, having been, as he himſelf informs us, moſt part of that time 
abſent from Italy 33, and conſequently not fo well acquainted 
with what paſſed at Rome. He had, it ſeems, begun his hiſtory 
before the death of Plautianus, that is, before the year 204, and 
ended it ſoon after the year 229, for he takes no notice of Alexay- 
ders war with the Perfans His account of the public tranſacti- 
ons, from the reign of Commodus to that of Alexander, is very 
particular and minute ; for he then began to write, not what he had 
learnt of others, but what he had himſelf ſeen and obſerved. He 
aſſures us, that no one tapable of writing a hiſtory was better ac- 
quainted than himſelf, both with the public and private tranſaQi- 
ons: Which is not at all incredible in a perſon of his tank. His 
ſtyle, according to Pho ius, is ſublime, and anſwerable to the greac- 
neſs of his ſubject; his terms expreſſive, his phraſe elegant, his 
periods full and well ſounding, and the whole worthy of the beſt 
hiſtorians of ancient Greece. He propoſed Thucydides for his model, 
and does not, in the opinion of Pho7re?, fall much ſhort of that ex- 
cellent writer (34). Va, however, blames him for crying dowa 


(25) Idem. | lxxwiii. p. 883, 884. (27) Iden. I. Ixxix. p. 008. 
(23) Iden p. 915. (29) lden, I Ixxx p. 917. (39) Su. d. 
5 p. 753. (31 [dem J. Ixxii 828. Phot. c. 71. p. 105. (327 
ddem, I Ixxii. p 829. (35) 1dem. I. Ixxvi. p. 860. (34 
Phot. c. 71. p. 103. (35) J bit. Gree. l. ii. c. 15 % 7 
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the greateſt men of antiquity, namely, Cicero, Brutus, Caſſius, and 
Seneca; but others clear vim from that cenſu:e, and think he ated 
the part of an unbiaſſed hiſtorian, in diſcovering the taults (for no 
man is without faults even of thoſe whom he himielf moſt admired 
(35) He blame only what in them was biame-worthy, and com- 
mends what to him ſeemed commendable. Others think him too 
diffuſe in his accounts of dreams, prodigies, and other things of 
that nature, beneath the dignity of an hutorian He wrote, as we 
have obſerved above, the Roman hiſtory in eighty books; but of 
that great work only a ſmall part has reached us. For the firſt 
thirty four books have been long fince entirely loſt ; and of the 
thirty fifth only ſome fragments are remaining : the following books, 
from the end of the thirty-fifth to the firty-fourth, are thought to 
be intire ; but the next fix are, in ſome places,. ſtrangely maimed 
and corrupted. Of the twenty laſt, we have only ſome fragments 
publiſhed by Fulvins Ur finus and M. Yalois. However, that great 
loſs has been in ſome degree ſupplied by Jobn Xiphilin, who was 
patriarch of Coanflantin:ple in the eleventh century, and epitomized 
Dion's hiſtory from the thirty fifth book to the end. This epitome 
is greatly eſteemed by the learned, and thought to be very exact. 
The hiſtory of Zonaras may likewiſe be called an abridgment of 
Dion's work ; for he copied, as he humſelf owns, moſt of his hiſtory 
from Dion, and followed him with great exactneſs. Theſe abridg- 
ments have been of great uſe to us in the compiling of our hiſtory ; 
for in them are to be found the moſt material tranſactions of the 
Romans, from the period where Tacitar's hiſtory ends, to the time 
of the emperor Alexander: from that prince to Conflantine, the hiſ- 
tory of the emperors is more perplexed and leſs certain. For He- 
rodian wrote with more elegance than exactneſs; and Lampridius 
and the other A gut ine writers ſcarce deſerve the name of hittori- 
ans. They wrote in the beginning of the fourth century ; and 
Aurelius Victor and Eutropius only copied them about the cloſe of 
the ſame century Ze un, who wrote at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, ſhews, by the miitakes of which he is guilty in the very be- 
ginning of his work, that he either made uſe of bad memoirs, or 
did not underſtand the good ones Dion Ca/fus, beſides his Roman 
hiſtory, publiſhed a particular hiſtory of 7 rajan, the life of the phi- 
loiopher Arrian the diſciple of Epictetus, itineraries, the hiſtory of 
the Perfians, and that of the Gete (36). The latter was known 
to Jornandes, who copied from it what he writes of Telepbus, king 
of the Ger in the times of Achilles and Ulyſſes { 37). 


(36) Suid. . p 714 (37) Jornan. de reb. Gothic. c. 9. 
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The Roman hiftory, from the death of 
Alexander Severus, to the captivity of 
Valerian, when the empire was uſurp- 
ed by thirty perſons at once, commonly 
called the thirty tyrants, 


HE murder of Alexander occaſioned a great tu- Maximi- 
mult and confuſion in the army; during which the nus 4.clar. 
Pannonian troops, under the command of Maximi- ed emperor, 
| nus, proclaimed him emperor ; and the reſt, find- and his for 
ing no other appeared to claim or diſpute that title, followed Muximi- 
their example, and took the uſual oaths to Maximinus, after nus Cæſar. 
he had ſolemnly declared, that he had been no-ways con- 
cerned in or acceſſary to the death of Alexander. The new 
emperor immediately declared his fon Maximinus Cæſar and 
prince of the Reman youth, inveſted him with the tribuni- 
tial and proconſular power, honoured him with the title of 
Auguſtus, and took him for his partner in the ſovereignty. 
The ſenate, whom he took care to acquaint as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible with his aſſumption te the empirc, not daring to oppoſe 
the choice of the ſoldiery, confirmed it; ſo that Maxi- 
minus was, without the leaſt oppoſition, acknowledged em- | 
peror by the ſenate, the people, and the army *. He Hs ex- 
was, according to Syncellus (, a native of Thrace ; ac- Faction 
cording to Herodian, Capitolinus, and Fornanges, born in and pre- 
a village on the confines of that province, and the coun- wens. 
try of the barbarians. His father, by name Micea, or 
Micca, was a Goth; and his mother 45aba, or Abala, an 
Alan . He is ſtyled in the antient inſcriptions C. Julius Je- 


7 Max. vit. p. 142. Sync, p. 36. Heron. I. vi. 
p. 585. Max. vit. p. 138. - JoRxAxD. regn. c. 22. 
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rus Maximigus. He, was of a very mean extraction, and in 
his early youth a ſhepherd, but of a gigantic ſtature, being 
eight foot and a half tall, and withal exceeding well-ſhaped, 
all his limbs anſwering his ſtature in ſymmetry and propor- 
tion. Of his ſtrength wonderful things are related by the an- 
tients, wiz. that he was often ſeen to draw 2 loaded wag- 
gon, which two oxen could ſcarce move, to tear up trees 
by the roots, to crumble pebbles between his fingers, &c. 
Beſides, he was ſo bold and courageous, that he took delight 
in expoſing himſelf to the ome dangers : whence he was 
called, for his courage and valour, Achilles, Hettor, and 
Ajax ; for his ſtrength, Hercules, Anteus, and Mils; but 
at the ſame time, for his ſavage cruelty, Buſiris, Phalaris, 
and Cyclops, He was firſt known to the emperor Septimius 
Severus on the following occaſion : That prince having ex- 
hibited, as he paſſed through Thrace, ſome military games 
and exerciſes in honour of his ſecond fon Geta, and propoſed 
prizes for the conquerors, Maximinus, at that time about 
twenty years old, begged leave of the emperor, partly in 
the Latin, and partly in the Thracian, language, to enter 
the liſts, and try his ſkill with the reſt. The emperer, ad- 
miring his ſize, matched him, not with the ſoldiers, as he 
was a barbarian, but with ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſlaves, in the 
camp, whom he overcame, ſixteen, one after the other, 
Hercupon the emperor ordered him to be liſted among the 
horſe. A few days after, as the emperor was viſiting the dif- 
ferent quarters of the camp on horſeback, Maximinus, ac- 
coſting him, began to run by him. The emperor, to 
try whether he could run as well as he could wreſtle, 
put his horſe upon a full gallop, and rid round the camp, 
Maximinus keeping cloſe by him the whole time, till both 
he and his horſe were quite ſpent. Then turning to him, 
Tpracian, ſaid he, art thou now diſpoſed to wreſtle ? I am, 
anſwered Muximinus, as much as you pleaſe. The emperor 
immediately diſmounted, and ordered ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
ſoldiers and beſt wreſtlers in the army to enter the liſts with 
him, of whom he overcame and threw down ſeven, as if 
they had bcen ſo many children ; which ſo pleaſed the em- 
peror, that he preſented him with a golden collar, placed 
him among his guards, and heaped many favours upon him, 
appointing him extraordinary allowances, the common pay 


not being ſufficient to ſupport him. For he uſed to eat, ac- 


cording to Julius Capitolinus, forty, according to Ælius Car- 
dus, a more antient hiſtorian, ſixty, pounds weight of fleſh 
a day; and to drink eight amphoræ of wine, that is, fix gal- 
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lons, without ever eating or drinking to excels u. He was 
preferred by Caracalla to the poſt of a centurion, but quitted 
the army upon that prince's death, being unwilling to ſcrve 
under Macrinus, the chief author of the murder, and retired 
to his own country. When Heliogabalus came to the em- 
pire, he offered his ſervice to him ; and being admitted again 
into the army, he was, by the intereſt of his triends, raiſed 
to the rank of a tribune ; but always declined, under ſome 
pretence or other, attending the emperor, who had diſoblig- 
ed him with an impure jeſt, alluding to his mighty ſtrength *. 
He had even abſented himſelf from Rome, not eing 4 
ble to bear the fight of that lewd monſter ; but returued 
thither when he underſtood that Alexander was raiſed to the 
empire, and was by that prince received with the greateſt 
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demonſtrations of kindneſs and efteem, recommended by him greatly /- 


wvoured by 


to the ſenate, created ſenator, and honoured with the com Alexander 


mand of a new-raiſe legion, which the emperor thought 
him well qualified to inſtruct in the military exerciſes. In 
that office he acquitted himſ.Ilf ſo well, that Alexander 
preferred him to a higher command, and, at the breaking 
out of the German war, charged him with the care of diſci- 
plining the new-raiſed troops, conſiſting chicfly of Pannonars. 
We are told, that Alexander had even ſome thoughts of mar- 
rying his ſiſter Theoclia to the fon of Maximinus, who, in 
molt inſcriptions, is ſtyled C. Julius Verus Maximinus. He 
was a youth of extraordinary beauty, in ſtature almott equal 
to his father, well-ſhaped, brave, courageous, but proud 
and haughty to ſuch a degree, that, upon his being proclaim- 
ed Auguſtus, and his father's partner in the empire, he ſuf- 
fered his ſoldiers not only to kiſs his hand, but his knees and 
feet, which his father could never endure. When he was 
killed with his father in the year 238, he was betrothed to 
Julia Fadilla, the great niece of Antoninus Pius x. 


Maximinus no ſooner ſaw himſelf inveſted with the ſo- His cruelty 
vercign power, than he diſmiſſed all thoſe who had been em- er his 


ployed by Alexander in places of truſt, and appointed crea- 


tures of his own in their room, ſelected for the moſt part out 


of the very dregs of the people. He made it his chief ſtudy 
to gain the affections of the ſoldiery; but chuſing rather to 
be feared than loved by the reſt of his ſubjects, he began his 
reign With unheard-of cruelties, All thoſe who had been in- 
timate with Alexander, or ſhewed the leaſt concern for his 
death, were by his orders inhumanly maſlacred ; the ſenators, 


FH sb. |. vi. p. 585. Max. vit. p 138, 139. w Max. 
vit. p. 139, 140. Max. vit. p. 119, &c. ö 
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whom he had created, degraded ;- and ſuch officers as he had 

raiſed, under various pretences, diſcharged, and moſt of 

them baniſhed. Being aſhamed of the meanneſs of his ex- 
tration, he cauſed all thoſe who knew his parents, or any of 

his family, to be privately murdered, though many of them 

had relieved him when in a low condition, and by their in- 

tereſt raiſed him in the army. His cruelty was heightened 

The conſpi- by the conſpiracy of Magnus, a conſular of an illuſtrious fa- 
racy of mily and great merit. He conſpired with ſeveral of Alexander's 
Magnus. old ſoldiers to break down the bridge which that prince had 
built over the Rhine, after Maximimus had paſſed it, and 

abandon him to the enemy. But the conſpiracy being diſ- 

covered, all thoſe, whom Maximinus only ſuſpected to have 

been privy to it, were inhumanly maſſacred, to the number 

of four thouſand, without being tried, or even examined; 

which induced many to believe, that the plot was only a con- 

trivance of Maximinus, to rid himſelf of thoſe who gave him 
TheOirho- umbrage 7. A few days after the conſpiracy of Magnus, the 
N Oſrboenians, who ſerved in the army, and had been always 
; greatly attached to the late emperor, no longer doubting that 

he had been aſſaſſinated by Maximimnus's orders, openly re- 

volted, proclaimed T. Quartinus emperor, and attired him, 

much againſt his will, with the imperial purple and all the 

enſigns of ſovereignty. But ſoon after, one Macedo, who 

had been the chief author of the revolt, and pretended great 

Quartinus friendſhip for Quartinus, murdered him while he was :epol- 
_ betays1 and ing in his tent, and carried his head to Afaxrminus, who, 
murdered. inſtead of rewarding him according to his expectation, cauſ- 
ed him ſome time after to be executed for rebelling againſt 

his prince and betraying his friend :. The Ofrhboentans re- 

turning to their duty after the death of Quartinus, the fol- 

lowing year, when Severus and Quintianus were conſuls, Maxi- 
minus entered Germany at the head of a mighty army, ra- 
Maximi- vaged the country far and wide, burnt the enemies habita- 
RS x tions, carried off their corn and cattle, and took an incre- 
ſevera: Aible number of priſoners. Several battles were tought in 
aver the the woods and marſhes, in each of which the emperor killed 
Germans, Many of the enemy with his own hand, diſcharging every 
duty of a gallant ſoldier and experienced commander. He 

choſe always fto fight at the head of his troops, and often 

grappled with the enemy hand to hand like a common fol- 

dier. Having, in one encounter, to encourage his men, 

ruſhed ſword in hand into the midit of the enemy, he was 


Y Idem, p. 142. Heron. l. vii. p. 389. HRO. I. vii 
p. 590. Max. vit. p. 142, &c. 
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ſurrounded on all ſides, and had been either killed or taken, 
notwithſtanding his extraordinary ſtrength, in which he placed 

too much confidence, had not his men, animated by the ex- 

ample of their general, haſtened to his reſcue. He took care 

to tranſmit an account of his victories to the ſenate, telling 

them among other things, that he had laid waſte the enemy's 

country four hundred miles round ; deftroyed near one hun- 

dred and fifty of their villages ; taken an incredible number 

of priſoners; and fought more battles than any of the antients 

had ever done . He ordered his exploits to be repreſented in 
painting, and hung up in the ſquares and public places at Rome. 

For theſe victories the ſenate decreed both to him and his ſon 

the title of Germanicus ; which is ſtill to be.feen on ſeveral 

of his medals b. From Germany he marched into {/lyricum, 

and having paſſed the winter at Sirmium in Pannonia, where 

he entered upon his firſt conſulfhip, and took Africanus for 

his collegue, early in the ſpring he led his army into the 
countries of the Dacians and Sarmatians, gained ſeveral ecm 
victories over thoſe barbarous nations, and obliged them to h Daci- 
ſubmit to ſuch terms as he was pleaſed to impoſe upon ans and 
them, He had nothing leſs in view than to extend the bor- Sarma- 
ders of the empire to the northern ocean ; which he would tians. 
have eaſily accompliſhed, ſays Herodian ©, had he not been 
interrupted by a civil war and great diſturbances at home, oc- 
caſioned by his unheard-of cruelty and infatiable avarice. _ | 
He encouraged informers, feigned plots, and condemned, His craelty 
without diſtinction of quality, ſex, or age, all who were ac- 

cuſed, ſeizing their eſtates, and reducing the richeſt families 

in Rome to beggary. Perſons of the greateſt diſtinction were 
ſnatched away from their friends and relations, and, upon 

various groundleſs accuſations, carried into Pannonia, to be 

judged by the emperor ; who never failed to condemn them 

either to death or banifhment, and to ſeize their eſtates, whe- 

ther the crimes laid to their charge were proved or no. Not 

ſatisfied with the wealth of ſo many iliuſtrious families, he 

began to plunder the temples, to ſtrip the public buildings of 

their ornaments, and to ſeize on the public money in the cities 

allotted for the maintenance or diverſions of the people. This 

alarmed the populace, and diſpoſed them to a general revolt, 

which firſt broke out in Africa, about the middle of May of The people 
the enſuing year, when Perpetuus and C:rnelianus were con- in Africa 
ſuls, on the following occation: Two young men of great well. 
diſtinction, being condemned by the emperor's receiver in 5 


» Idem ibid. d GoLTs. p. 10t, 102. BIA. p. 329. 
HI. J. vil. p. 592. 
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that province, who oppreſſed the people in a moſt tyrannical 

manner, to pay a fine, which would have reduced them 
to beggary, conſpired to ſave their fortunes, by deſtroying 
him ; and accordingly, having gained fome ſoldiers of the le- 
gion quartered there, they fell upon him unexpectedly, and 
cut in pieces both him and ſuch of the ſoldiers as attempted 
to defend him, This murder, they well knew, the emperor 
would never forgive ; and therefore, well appriſed, that the 
only means of eſcaping the puniſhment due to their crime; 
was to create a new prince, they openly revolted, and with 
the concurrence of the people, who could no longer bear the 
tyrannical government of Maximinus, proclaimed Gordianus, 
at that time proconſul of Africa, emperor in his room. 
Gordianns was deſcended of an illuſtrious family, poſſeſſed of 
immenſe wealth, and univerſally beloved both at Rome and 
in the provinces, many of which he had governed, on account 
of his extraordinary merit and virtues ; but as he was ſtricken 
in years, being at this time eighty and upwards, when the 
people broke unexpectedly into his houſe, and ſaluted him 
with the title of Auguſtus, he threw himſelf upon the ground, 
and begged with many tears they would ſuffer him to ſpend 
the poor remains of his life in quiet, and chuſe ſome other 
more able, on account of his age, to deliver the ſtate from 
the tj rannical yoke under which it groaned. But the people, 
and at their head one Auuricius, a perſon of great authority 
among them, continuing unalterable in their former reſolu- 
tion, Cerdianus was in the end conſtrained to accept the en- 
ligns and title of emperor; which he had no ſooner done, 
than, to the inexprefiible joy of all the Africans, he took his 
ſon, who bo:e tne fame name, was then his lieutenant, and 
had been conſul, for his partner in the empire. From Thyſ- 
drus, a city of nov ſmall note in Byzacene, not far from Adru- 
meium, where this happened, Gordianus marched to Car- 
thage, and made his entry into that city arrayed with the im- 
perial purple, amidit the loud acclamations of the people, ſa- 
luting him with the title of Gordianus Africanus. From Car- 
thage he wrote to the ſenate and people of Rome, acquainting 
them with what had happened in Africa, and afluring them, 

that he had accepted of the empire againſt his will, and was 
ready to refignat, -it they did not think fit to confirm his 
election. In the decrees which he ſent with his letters, and 
ordered to be publicly ſet up with the approbation of the ſe- 
nate, he gave leave to all exiles to return home, ba- 
nitned the informers, promiſed large ſums to the people, and 
to the ſoldiery a greater largeſs -than any emperor had ever 
given. Al the fame time, he wrote to all the great men in 


Rome, 
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Rome, moſt of whom were his particular friends, encourag- 
ing them to exert themſelves on the preſent occaſion, and 
Join him in reſcuing Rome from the inſupportable tyranny of 
Aſaximinus, which was the only motive that had prompted 
him in his ol! age to ſubmit to ſo heavy a burden as the em- 
pire. In his letter to Junius Syllanus, then conſul, he charg- 
ed that magiſtrate to diſpatch without delay Vitalianus, who 
commanded the body of the pretorian guards that had been 
left in Rome, and was greatly attached to Maximinus, being 
of a no lefs cruel and ſavage temper than that tyrant. Syll/a- 
uus, upon the receipt of this letter, ſent the quæſtor, attend- 
ed by ſome re{yluic men, with letters to Vitalianus, which he 
pretended to Fave juſt received from Maximinus, injoining 
them to draw lun afide, and diſpatch him white he was per- 
uſing them ; which they did accordingly, and then gave out, 
that what they had done was by Maximinus's orders; which 
was believed ; for thus he uſed to treat even his beſt friends. 
Atter this, the conſul Sz//anus afſembled at his houſe the prie- 
tors, ædiles, and tribunes of the people, and attended by 
them, went to the ſenate, and there read, on the twenry- 
ſeventh day of ay, the letters which Gerdianus had written 
both to them and to him, Hereupon the ſenate, in great 
tranſports of joy, declared, without the leaſt hefitation, the 
two Gordians empurors, the two /ſaximins public enemies, 
and decreed a great reward to ſuch as ſhould kill either of them. 
At the ſame time, they named to the pretorſhip of the en- 
ſuing year a third Gerdian, grandſon to the elder, tho* then 
only but twelve years old. Thele proceedings, however, were 
kept ſecret, till fuck time as the ſenate had taken the neceſ- 
ſary meaſures tor quaſhing at once the party of the A{aximin; 
in Rome ; which was no ſooner done, than they gave out, that 
they were both killed, and that the two Gerdians reigned in 
their room. The edicts of the latter were publicly hung up, 
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and their images carried to the camp, with their letters to- 


the ſoldiery, who being, after the death of Vitalianus, deſti- 
tute of a leader, readily ſubmitted to the Gordians. As for 
the people, tranſported with rage againſt Maximinus hardly 
to be expreſſed, they immediately ran and pulled down all his 
ſtatues and monuments, uttering dreadful imprecations againlt 
the bloody tyrant and his ſon. At the fame time, the ſenate 
enacted a decree, ſentencing to death all the friends of A- 
minus, and the minilters of his cruelty. Hereupon ſuch of 


"he Friends 


them, as had not the good luck to efcape, were mallicrec f 71x 
without mercy by the enraged multitude, diapged ithiroup!, 


the ftreets, and thrown into the common ſewer. Scevuiiul 
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of that opportunity to diſpatch their private enemies or credi- 
tors. Sabinus, governor of Rome, endeavouring to put a ſtop 
to theſe diſorders, had his brains daſhed out with a blow from 
one of the mob, and his body was left for ſome time in the 
public ſtreet d. 

In the mean time; it being publicly known; that Mari- 
minus was ſtill alive, the ſenate iſſued a ſecond decree againſt 
him, declaring anew both him and his ſon public enemies, 
and at the ſame time diſpatched perſons of the greateſt intereſt 
and authority into all the provinces, with letters to the procon- 
ſuls, preſidents, lieutenants, tribunes, c. exhorting them to 
join in the common cauſe, and exert themſelves in defence of 
their common liberties, againſt a raging tyrant and public 
enemy (S). They likewiſe choſe twenty ſenators; who had 
all been conſuls, and ſent them into different parts of 7taly, 
with orders to guard night and day all the roads, ports, and 


harbours, that no account of what had paſſed at Rom- might 


be tranſmitted to Maximinus before the arrival of Gordian. 
The letters of the ſenate were received in moſt cities and 
provinces with incredible joy, and a dreadful ſlaughter was 
made of the officers and friends of Maxi minus. Only a few 
places continued faithful to him, and either delivered up to 
the tyrant, or maſſacred, the deputies of the ſenate. At 
Rome perſons of all ranks and ages, even the women and 
children, crouded to the temples, beſeeching the gods, that 
they would never ſuffer the bloody tyrant to approach the 


Gordian. vit. p. 153, & ſeq. Max. vit. 143. &ſeq. Hznop. 
I. vii. p. 598— 598. 


(S) The letter, which the ſenate wrote on this occaſion,; was con- 
ceived in the following term: To all procenſu's, prefidents, 
«« lieutenants, commanders, tribunes, free towns, cities, villages 
and caſiles, the ſenate and people of Rome, whoſe deliverance 
from the tyranny of the cruel monſter Maximin is begun by the 
** Gordians, greeting: By the favour of the gods we have for em- 
«« peror Gordian, a perſon of the greateſt merit and virtue. We 
have proclaimed him emperor, and, for the greater ſecurity of 
the ſtate, his ſon in conjunction with him. It is incumbent upon 
you to concur with us in procuring and promoting the public 
welfare and ſafety ; in oppoſing the wicked deſigns of thoſe who 
*« threaten us; and in purſuing to death the cruel tyrant Maximin 
and his friends; for we have declared him and his ſon public 
enemies 339. | 


(33) Fit. Max. p. 143, 144. 
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city. Maximinus, who was at this time either in Thrace 


or Sarmatia, ſoon received intelligence of what had paſled at 
Rome and in Africa, notwithſtanding all the precautions of the 
ſenate z nay, a copy of the — of the ſenate, declaring 
him a public enemy and ſetting a price upon his head, was 
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tranſmitted to him ; upon the 3 of which he flew into Hi: rage 
ſuch a paſſion, as can hardly be expreſſed or conceived : more #pon the 
like a wild beaſt than a human creature, ſays the author of his ze A 


life, he beat his head againſt the wall, threw himſelf upon the 7 


ground, tore his royal robes, drew his ſword, and, after having 
uttered dreadful menaces againſt the ſenate, fell upon thoſe 
who ſtood next to him, and would have killed his ſon, had he 
not quickly withdrawn, for having refuſed to quit him and 
live at Rome; which the father adviſed him to do upon their 


firſt coming to the empire; and which would, in his 


opinion, have kept the ſenate and e in awe, and pre- 
vented the preſent revolt. In ſhort, ſuch was his fury 
and rage, that his friends looking upon him as a man be- 
reft of his underſtanding, with much-ado ſnatched his arms 
from him, and carried him to his room. Being returned to 
himſelf, he ſpent ſome days in deliberating with his council 
about the moſt proper meaſures to be purſued at ſuch an im- 
portant conjuncture. Then aſſembling his army, he acquaint- 
ed them "ih the Guns of affairs, pretending to be under no 
apprehenſion, and promiſing to diſtribute among them the 
So of the ſenators and 
ſpeech, he gave his ſoldiers a great 


bounty, and without 


African rebels. Having ended his H war. 
sches for I- 


2 — began his march towards Italy. The troops nat taly. 


ng ſo much ardour and forwardneſs as he expected, he 
—_ * his ſon, who was marching with a ſeparate body at 
ſome diſtance, to join him with all poſſible expedition, left 
the army ſhould, in his abſence attempt upon his life. At 
the ſame time, 'be diſpatched perſons to Rome, to publiſh 
there in his name a general pardon with reſpect to all paſt 
injuries, and with them letters to Sabinus, not being yet 
appriſed of his death, in which was incloſed a copy of the 
decree declaring him a public enemy; for he ſuppoſed Sabi- 
nus, who had abſented himſelf that day from the ſenate, to be 
akogether ignorant of what had paſſed there f. While Maxi- 
minus was marching towards Italy, the face of affairs was quite 
changed in Africa A ſenator, by name (apelianus, had been 
appointed governor of Mauritania by Maximi nus, with a con- 


* Hznop. I. vii. p. 399. Max. vit. p. 141. f Gord. vit. 
P. 157, 158. Hzrop. p. 601. Max. vit. p. 141. 
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ſiderable body of troops under his command, to make head 

" againſt the Moors not ſubjet to Rome, who infeſted with 
daily incurſions the Roman territories. But Gordianus, to 

whom he had ever been a declared enemy, and whom he had 

en all occaſions oppoſed, immediately diſcharged him, and 
Cpetianus Hamcù another in his room. Capelianus, who was an officer 
ra. ci of preat valour and experience, inſtead of obeying the orders 
ces @xcinft of tne new emperor, aſſembled all his forces, levied ſeveral 
tb: Gordi. cn aies of Alert, and having with incredible diſpatch 
_ ran together a very conſiderable body of well-diſciplincd 
ard rciulute men, marched at the head of them ſtrait to 
C.nthage. His approach alarmed the city. The inhabitants, 

1.owever, betook themſelves to their arms, and marched out 

er the conduct of Gordianus the younger to mcet the 

ein Hereupon a bloody engagement en'ued, in which 

C 5: 1ranus's fa and undiſciplined troops performed wonders ; 

but were in Te end put to flight, and moſt of them cut 

in 1:-ces*cither in the battle or the purſuit. Gordianus him- 

ſelt was killed in the field; which, together with the loſs 

the battle and the approach of the enemy, reduced the 

ther to ſuch deſpair, that he ſtrangled himſelf with his own 

. Such was thc end of the two Gordians, after hav- 
eignen, according to the moſt probable opinion h, one 

in nib ard fix days. They were ſprung from two of the 

» „ aolt a:went aid illuſtrious famrhes in Rome. Gordianus the 
„ „reiner, ü, ed in moſt medals and inſcriptions AH. Antonius 
% Gordrunys, was the fon of Mrcius Marulius, deſcended from 
1 tw the Graccni, and of Uitia Gordiana, of the family of the 
| Co. 2 ror Trajan. His father, grandfather, and grcat-grand- 
A ft ! 12d been conſuls, and he himſelf twice diſcharged that 
hon-uravle oikce, firſt with the emperor Caracalla in 213, 
and the ſecond time with Alexander Severus in 229. Hi 
wealth wos aniworible to hs quality; for he poſſeſled, ac- 
cording to e, Capitolinus, more land in the provinces, 
than any privete man in Rome'. The fame writer obſerves, 
thet he was tn tft private perſon who had a conſular habit 
of his own, the reit, and even ſome of the emperors, con- 
tenting themſe.ves with the common robes that were Jodged 
in the capitol*., He was well-ſhaped, of a comely and 
majeſtic atpect, and thought to reſemble the emperor Au- 
gr/ins, Fe was highly eſteemed by the emperor Alexander, 
who returned public thanks to the ſenate for preferring ſo. 


© HErop. |. vii p 602, 603. Gord vit. p. 158. Max. vit. 
P- 145 n Vice PETA. doct temp. p. 337. | Gord. vit. 
„ k Idem, p. 152. 
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deſerving a perſon, to the government of Aſrica, ſtyling him 
in the letter which he wrote on that occation, a nobleman 
of great magnanimity, eloquence, juſtice, moderation, inte- 
grity, goodneſs, &c, He was exceeding kind to all his 
relations, and paid ſuch reſpect to his wife's father, Aunius 
Severus, that he never preſumed before he was prætor, to 
fit down in his preſence, and never failed waiting upon him 
once a day, even when he was conſul. He was very ſober 
in his diet, modeſt, but proper, in his dreſs, and regular in all 
his actions, without ever being guilty of any exceſs, or diſ- 
compoled by any paſſion 1. He was well verſed in all the 
branches of literature, eſpecially in poetry, and wrote in his 
ycuth ſeveral poems, which were greatly eftcemed, and, a- 
mong the reſt, one intitled Antoriniades, deſcribing in thirty 
books the lives and wars, the public and private actions, of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, and Antoninus Philoſo- 
phus. He wrote likewiſe in proſe the praiſes of the Autonini. 
His chief entertainment was to read Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, 
Virgil, and the other antient authors. No one cver gave 
greater ſatisfaction to the people, or diſcharged the public 
offices with more generolity, than Gordianus. During the 
year of his ædileſhip, he exhibited public ſhows once a 
month, ſometimes five hundred couple of gladiators at a 
time, and never leſs than one hundred and fifty. He cauſcd 
an incredible number of wild beaſts to be brought to Rome, 
for the diverſion of the people, from the moſt diftant parts 
of the empire. In one day a thouſand bears were hunted 
and killed, and, in his other ff os, ſuch numbers of wild 
beaſts of all kinds, as had never before been ſeen in Rome; 
which gained him the affections of the people, intirely ad- 
dicted to diverſions of that nature. After his ſecond con- 
ſulſhip, he was immediately ſent into Africa, in quality of 
proconſul ; which office he diſcharged with ſuch juſtice, e- 
quity, and moderation, that he was univerſally adored, and 
more beloved by the people than any governor had ever been 
before him, ſome calling him a Scipio, ſome a Cato, ſome 
a Mutius Scevola, a Rutilius, a Lalus. He married Fabia 
Oreſtilla, the daughter of Annius Severus, and granddaugh- 
ter of the emperor H. Aurelius, and had by her a daughter 
named Mae:ia Faujtina, who was married to Junius Balbus, 
2 conſular ; and a ſon ſtyled in the antient inſcriptions and 
medals M. Autoninus Gordianus u, with the title of pontifex ; 
whereas his father is diſtinguiſhed with that of pentifex 
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maximus. The ſon was killed in the year 237, the forty- 
ſixth of his age , and conſequently was born in 191, the 
twelfth of the reign of Commodus. He had an extraordinary 
memory, and was well verſed in polite literature, having had 
Serenus Sammonicus for his preceptor, who bequeathed to him 
his famous library, conſiſting of ſixty two thouſand volumes; 
He wrote ſeveral pieces both in proſe and verſe ; which ſhewed, 
ſays Capitolinus o, that he had a fine genius, but neglected 
to cultivate and improve it. He was well ſkilled in the law, 
and one of Alexander's chief counſello:s. He was univerſally 
beloved on account of his obliging carriage and extraordinary 
ſweet temper ; but loved his pleaſures, and ſpent moſt of his 
time in baths, gardens, and groves. He kept conſtantly 
twenty-two concubines, and is ſaid to have had by each of 
them three or four children; whence he was called the Pria- 
mus, and ſatirically the Priapus, of his time. lius Cordus 
writes, that he could never be prevailed upon to marry, and 
conſequently had no lawful iſſue. On the other hand, De- 
xippus tells us, that he married, and had by his wife Gordian, 
afterwards emperor 7. But, according to Herodian, the em- 
peror was not his, but his ſiſter's ſon. But of him hereafter. 
Gordian, of whom we are now writing, was highly favoured 
by Heliogabalus, as a young man addicted to his pleaſures, 
and by that prince raiſed to the quzſtorſhip. Alexander pre- 
ferred him, as he was a man of known integrity and great 
abilities, to the prætorſhip, and ſoon after honoured him with 
the conſular dignity. In the reign of Alexa' der or Maximi- 
nus he was ſent into Africa, in quality of lieutenant to his 
father, who took him for his partner in the,empire, and, upon 
his death, put an end to his own life in the manner we have 
related above. 

To reſume now the thread of our hiſtory. The diſmal tid- 
ings of the death of the two Gordians in Africa threw the 
whole city into the utmoſt conſternation. However, as 
they dreaded above all things the cruel effects of Maximinus's 
ielentment, and expected to find no mercy at the hands of ſo 
barbarous a tyrant, they reſolved, not to ſubmit ro him, 
but to defend themſelves to the laſt. The ſenate therefore, 
aſſembling in the temple of Concord, choſe two new empe- 
rors, M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus and Decimus Cœlius Bal- 
binus. The former was a perſon of low birth, but extraor- 
dinary merit. His father was, according to ſome, a cart- 
wright, according to others, a lock-ſmith ; but the fon raiſed 


emperor;, himſelf, chiefly by his courage and valour, to the firlt em- 
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ts in the empire. He ſerved firſt in quailty of a The ri/e 
private ſoldier ; but was ſoon preferred, as he diſtinguiſhed ad prefer- 
himſelf on all occaſions, to the poſt of a centurion, then to 7&2 of 
that of 2 tribune, and not long after to the command of ſe- P upienus, 


veral legions, in which he acquitted himſelf ſo well, 
that he was admitted into the ſenate, created prætor, 
honoured with the conſulſhip, and ſucceſſively appointed 
governor of Bithynia, Greece, and Narbonne Gaul. From 
Gaul, he was ſent to command the troops in [!lyricum, 
where he gained great advantages over the Sarmatians, and 
the forces in Germany, where he was attended with equal ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Germans. Upon his return from Germany, 
he was made governor of Rome, in which place he acquitted 
himſelf with ſuch prudence, integrity, and diſcretion, that 
he was both eſteemed and beloved by perſons of every rank 
and condition. He appeared always grave and ſerious, and 
ſhewed no great complaiſance to any one ; but was juſt, mer- 
ciful, and never guilty of the leaſt action that ſavoured of 
inhumanity, but on the contrary always ready to forgive. He 
addicted himſelf to no party, was ſteady and inflexible in his 
reſolutions, and, without truſting to others, examined every 
thing himſelf with great care and attention. In ſhort, the 
ſenate entertained ſuch an high opinion of his extraordinary 
merit and virtues, that in declaring him emperor, they ſo- 
lemnly proteſted, that, in the whole empire, they knew no 
perſon better qualified than he for ſuſtaining the name and 
dignity of a prince 1. He is commonly called Pupienus by 
the Latin hiſtorians, and by the Greet writers Maximus, 
which has ſtrangely perplewed Capitolinus, who, after a 
long deſcant, concludes that they were two names of one and 
the ſame perſon : this trouble he might have ſaved himſelf by 


only looking upon one of that prince's coins. Balbinus was Ty, extra- 
deſcended of an illuſtrious family, and pretended to derive his gun and 
pedigree from Cornelius Balbus Thophanes, a celebrated hiſto- employ- 
rian, and a man of the firſt rank in the iſland of Ze/bos, ments of 
who was made ſiree of Rome by Pompey th: Great. The pre- Balbinus. 


ſent emperor had been twice conſul, and had governed with- 
out blame ſeveral provinces, viz. Aa. Africa, Bithynia, 
Galatia, Pontus, Thrace, and Gaul. He had likewiſe com- 
manded armies; but, being ſomewhat timorous, he was 
thought better qualified for civil than military affairs. He 
poſtelied immenſe wealth, lived with great ſplendor, was ad- 
dicted to pleaſures, but at the fame time univeiſally beloved 
on account of his integrity (for he injured no man but 
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himſelf ), his humanity, ſweet temper, and obliging beha- 


viour. He was an excellent orator, no mean poet, and 
had an uncommon talent in making extemporary verſes *. 
Maximus and Balbinus being, with the unanimous conſent 
of the ſenate, raiſed to the ſovereignty, and inveſted with the 
tribunitial and proconſular power, went, at the breaking up 
of the aſſembly, to the capitol. But while they were offer- 
ing there the uſual ſacrifices, the populace roſe, and, armed 
with ſtones and clubs, declared, that they would not obey 
the new emperors, and demanded, with great clamour, a 
a prince of the Gordian family. Maximus and Balbinus, 
backed by ſome young knights, attempted to open themſelves 
a way through the croud, ſword in hand ; but were in the 
end, in ſpite of all their efforts, obliged to ſend for young 


Young Gor Gordian, then only twelve years old, who was received by 
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the popul:ce with loud ſhouts, of joy, and carried to the ca- 


Clared Cæ- pitol; where the ſenate to appeaſe the multitude, declared 


him Cz/ar, arrayed him with the habit peculiar to that 
dignity, and in that attire ſhewed him to the people; who 
thereupon diſperſed, and retiring quietly to their houſes, ſut- 
f-red the new emperors to take poſſeſſion of the palace ; 
where they began to diſcharge the functions of ſovereignty with 
deifying the two Gordians, When that ceremony was over, 
they appointed Sabinus governor of Rome, and Pinarius 
Valens, uncle by the father to Maximus, commander of the 
prætorian guards; and then, without loſs of time, began to 
levy what forces they could, and make the neceſſary pre- 
parations for taking the field againſt Maximinus, who, upon 
the news of their election, quickened his march, breathing 
nothing but ruin and deſtruction, As moſt of the provinces 
had eſpouſed the party of the ſenate, troops were ſent from 
all parts to reinforce the army of Maximus; who being 
charged with the conduct of the war, as the more able 
commander, ſet out from Rome ſoon after his election, leav- 
ing the prætorian guards, and part of the new raiſed- force, 
to defend the city and awe the populace. Atter his depar- 
ture, the ſenate diſpatched the moſt cnſiderable men of their 
body into the different parts of Italy, with orders to fortify 
all the cities, and ſupply the inhavitants with arms; to re- 


move all manner of proviſions into the fortified towns, and 


! 


either to reap or deffrov t!;c corn in the fields; to mow the 
graſs, and lay waſte the whole country, through which 
Maximinut was to mirch with his numerous army. At the 
ſame time, they ſent circular letters into all the provinces, 
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declaring ſuch, as ſhould lend him the leaſt aſſiſtance, traitors, 


rebels, and public enemies. Maximus had ſcarce left the 

city, when dreadful diſturbances aroſe there, occaſioned by Dread4/ 
the temerity of two ſenators, Gallicanus and Mæcenas; who diſtur ban- 
ſeeing two ſoldiers of the prætorian guards enter the hall, ces in 
where the ſenate was aflembled, quitting their places, ruſhed Rome. 
upon them unexpectedly, and diſpatched them with their 
daggers ; for in thoſe diſtracted times moſt ſenators wore 

daggers under their robes. Hereupon the other ſoldiers of 

that corps who were waiting at the door mixed with the 
populace, betook themſelves to flight, but were purſued by 
Gallicanus, who encouraged the mob to fall upon them as 

ſpies and partizans of the tyrant Maximinus. Some of 

them were wounded, but the reſt ſhut themſelves up in 

their camp, where they were attacked the ſame day b 
Gallicanus, at the head of the multitude (whom he had ſup- 

plied with arms), and of all the gladiators he could draw to- 

gether. The guards ſuſtained the attack with their uſual 
reſolution, repulſed the aflailants, and failing upon them in 

their retreat, cut great numbers of them in pieces. This 
ſlaughter ſerved only to inſpre the multitude with new rage ; 

and the ſenate eſpouſing their quarrel, ordered the new-le- 43477 
vied forces, which Maximus had left to maintain peace and geben 
tranquility in the city, to march againſt the prætorian guards; the prœto- 
which they did accordingly, and attacked the camp with au guards 
great fury, but were after repeated aſſaults, in which great ard the 
numbers of them periſhed, obliged to give over the attempt people. 
and retire. The incenſed multitude, finding all their efforts 

thus baffled, bethought themſelves at laſt of cutting the con- " 
duits that conveyed water into the camp; which reduced 
the ſoldiery to ſuch deſpair, that, throwing the gates of the 
camp open, they ruſhed unexpectedly upon the multitude, 
ſword in hand, and drove them after a long diſpute, in 
which much blood was ſhed on both fides, into the city; 
where the combat began anew, the people diſchiroing from 
the tops of their houſes ſhowers of ſtones and tiles upon the / 
ſoldiery, who in revenge ſet fire to their ſhops and ſtore- 

houſes, which conſumed the greateſt part of the city, an in- pov 
credible quantity of valuable effects, and many perſons of all 4er, 
ranks *, Herodian does not inform us how the tumult end- committed 
ed; but Capitolinus writes, that the tempies were profaned, in the cit . 
the private houſcts pillaged, the ſtreets covered with dead 

bodies, Sc. that the emperor Ballinus, attempting to ap- 

peaſe the tumuit and part the combatants, was dangerouſls 
wounded on the head; but at length having ſent for young 
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Gordian, and ſhewed him to the people in his purple 
the fury of both parties aſſwaged at once, hoſtilities ceaſed, the 
people retired to their houſes, and the ſoldiers to the camp. Sa 
great was the eſteem, reſpect, and veneration, both of the peo- 
ple and ſoldiery, for one ſprung from the Gordians, who had 
loſt their lives in the defence of the people of Rome v. 

THE next year, when Annius Pius or as others call him, 


nus purſues Uipius, and ontianus were conſuls, Maximinus early in 
bis march the ſpring purſued his march towards Italy, having with him, 
into Italy. we may ſay, all the forces of the empire. Being arrived at 


the foot of the Alps that part Italy from [llyricum, he found 
the city of Hemona or Æ mona abandoned by its inhabitants; 
which inipired him with hopes of certain victory; for he 
thence concluded, that no place or city would dare to with- 
ſtand him, Feredian calls mona the firſt city of Italy; 
but he ouglt rather to have ſtyled it the laſt of Pannonia; 
for in that province it is placed by all the antient and modern 
geographers. Sanſon ſuppoſes it to have ſtood where the pre- 
ſent city of Laubach ſtands, the capitol of Carniala; others 
place it in the neighbourhood of /gg, in the ſame country. 
Maximinus, leaving A£mona, paſſed the mountains without 
meeting; with the leaſt oppoſition 3 which heightened his joy 


Hisfoldiers and confidence. But his men, who expected to be refreſhed, 


begin to 


mutiny. 


Maximi- 
nus ſu- 
wrong the 
city of A- 
quiieia 0 


ſurrender. 


after paſſing the mountains, with plenty of all manner of 
proviſions in Itahh, finding the country laid waſte far and 
wide, and themſelves deſtitute even of neceſſaries, began 
to mutiny; Maximinus puniſhed the ring- leaders of the tu- 
mult with great ſeverity, which only ſerved to exaſperate 
the reſt. However, he purſued his march; and being in- 
formed, that the city of Aguileia had ſhut its gates againſt 
a party, which he had ſent to take poſſeſſion of the 
place, he marched thither in perſon with all his forces, not 
doubting, but the inhabitants would ſubmit upon the ap- 
proach of ſo formidable an army. But Criſpinus and Me- 
nophilus, two conſulars of great reſolution and intrepidity, 
to whom the ſenate had committed the defence of the city, 
anſwered the tribune ſent by Maximinus to ſummon them 
to ſurrender, that they were determined to hold out to 
the laſt, and rather forfeit their lives, tan betray their 
truſt, or yield to ſuch a cruel, bloody, and faithleſs, tyrant. 
Art the ſame time, to animate the inhabitants, who began to 
waver, they gave gut, that Apollo, the tutelar god of the 
place, had aſſured them of victory; which diſpelled all fear, 
ſo that every one began to prepare for a vigorous defence. 
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In the mean while, Maximinus having ſpent ſome time in 
the river Sont ius, now 1ſonzo, about ſixteen miles 

from Aquileia, approached the city; and having cauſed all 

the vines and neighbouring groves, which were a great orna- 

ment to the place, to be cut down, he began to batter the 

walls with an incredible number of warlike engines, and to 

harraſs the beſieged with repeated aſſaults, which they fuſtain- e ;ha- 

ed with ſuch reſolution and intrepidity as can hardly be ex- bitants 

prefied. Even the women and children appeared on the ram- /u/ain a 

parts, and bore their ſhare in the common danger; the wo- fiege with 

men «ſpecially ſignalized their zeal by yielding their hair to be great re/o- 

employed in making ſtrings for the bows and other warlike «tion. 

machines. The ſenate, out of gratitude, after the death of 

Maximinus, cauſed a magnificent temple to be erected, which 

they conſecrated to Venus calva, or Venus the bald: on a 

medal of Quintia Criſpilla, wife to the emperor Maximus, 

is to be ſeen a temple with that legend and the figure of a 

bald woman . The ſoldiers of Maximinus, in the begin- 

ning of the ſiege, ſhewed great ardour; which, however, 

began to abate, when they found the inhabitants firmly de- 

termined to undergo all labours and hardſhips, rather than 

ſubmit. Maximinus, highly provoked at their backwardneſs, 

and beſides enraged at the bitter reproaches uttered by the 

inhabitants againſt him and his ſon, as often as they approach- 

ed the walls, cauſed ſeveral of his officers to be publicly exe- 

cuted, aſcribing the coolneſs of the ſoldiers to want of cou- 

rage in them. This exaſperated the ſoldiers, already inclined 

to mutiny for want of proviſions, of which, and even of wa- 

ter, there was great ſcarcity in the camp. Beſides, a report 

was ſpread, that the whole empire was arming againſt Maxi- 

minus, and ready to fall upon thoſe who ſupported him in 

his tyranny. Hereupon the Albanians, that is, the ſoldiers 73; ters 

belonging to the camp in the neighbourhood of Aba, took a of Maxi- 

ſudden reſolution to diſpatch the author of ſo many calami- minus n- 

ties; and, without further deliberation, went ſtrait, at noon- fine, and 

day, to the tent of Maximinus, diſpatched both him and his 9#r4*r 

ſon with many wounds, cut off their heads, and ſent them % and 

to Rome, and threw their bodics into the river. With them Vn. 

were killed Anolinus, their captain of the guards, and all their 

chief miniſters and friends *. Such was the end of the reign, 

or rather, of the tyranny, of the two Maximius, after it had 

laſted three years and a tew days, the father being then in the 

fifty-fifth year of his age, and the fon in the twenty: firſt. 
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The Pannonians, Thracians, and ſome other troops, heard 
the news of their death with regret, but did not attempt to 
revenge it. Thus the whole army preſented themſelves un- 
armed before the gates of Aguilera, acquainted the beſieged 
with the death of 1/aximinus, and deſired to be admitted into 
the city. It was not thought adviſcable to open the gates to 
them ; but after they had adored the images of Maximus, Bal- 


. binus, and Gordian, placed for that purpoſe on the ramparts, 


a great quantity of proviſions was ſent to their camp; for they 
were almoſt famiſhed : and the next day they all took the 
uſual oaths to Maximus and Balbinus J. 

An expreſs was immediately diſpatched to Rome with theſe 
joyful tidings, who paſſing through Ravenna, found the em- 
peror Maximus there buſy in aſſembling his forces, in order 
to march againſt the-tyrant. But when he underſtood, that 
both the Mlaaximius were killed, that their army had ſubmit- 
ted, and ſworn fidelity to him and his collegue, tranſported 
with joy, and laying aſide all military preparations, he re- 
paired to the temples to return thanks to the gods for ſuch 
ſignal and unexpected ſucceſs. In the mean time, the ex- 
preſs purſuing his journey, and often changing horſes, reach- 
ed Rome the fourth day, diſtant from Aquileza about two 
hundred and eighty miles, which no one, ſays our hiſtorian, 
had ever done before, Upon his arrival, he found Balbinus 
and Gordian aſſiſting with the people at the public ſports in 
the theatre, where he delivered his letters to the two princes; 
which he had no ſooner done, than the whole multitude cried 
out with one voice, Maximinus is Killed; and riſing up left the 
theatre, and crouded to the temples, whither Balbinus and 


Gordian followed. The ſenate immediately aſſembled ; and 


after decreeing ſeveral honours to the three princes, appoint- 
ed ſacrifices to be offered in all the temples, and a day of pub- 
lic and ſolemn thankſgiving for their happy delivery. Balbinus, 
who uſed to tremble at the very name of Maximus, offered 
an hecatomb, which was never done but upon ſome very 
extraordinary occaſion, and cauſed the ſame ſacrifice to be 
offered in all the cities of the empire :. "Thoſe who brought 
the heads of the two Maximins, arrived at Reme ſoon after 
the courier; for they made what haſte they could. They 
were met every- where by crouds of the people, and received 
with the greatett demonitrations of joy. They entered Rome 
wich the heads {tuck upon two lances, that every one might 
ſee them; and no ſight was ever more pleaſing. They re- 
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paired again to the temples, offered new ſacrifices, agd feem- 

ed no leis tranſported with joy, than if they had been deliver- 

ed from imminent death or captivity 2. he two heads were 
abandoned to the rage of the populace, and, after man 

inſults, burnt in the field of Mars. The names of the Maxi- 

mins were, 7 a decree of the ſenate, eraſed out of all inſcrip- 

tions, their ſtatues overturned, and their bodjes ordered to 

be left unburied. The emperor Maximus haſtened from Ra- 

venna to Aguileia, where he was received with laud accla- 
mations, and acknowledged emperor by the army of Mar- 

minus, among whom he diſtributed large ſums, and then ſent 

them back to their reſpective quarters, retaining with him on- 

ly. the prætorian guards, and a ſmall body of Germans, iu 

whom chiefly he confided. During his ſtay at Fquileia, the 

ſenate, to do him honeur, ſent a deputation to him, conſiſt- 

ing of twenty of their body, who had been all conſuls, præ- 

tors, or quæſtors. With them he ſet out from Aquileia ; Maxi- 
and arriving at Rome with a numerous and ſplendid retinue, mus returns 
was there received at the gates by Balbinus, Gordian, the to Rome. 
ſenate in a body, and all the people, and conducted in tri- 

umph to the palace >, The two emperors governed with The wiſe 
great prudence and moderation, enacted excellent laws, ad- admini/- 
miniſtered juſtice with the utmoſt impartiality, maintained the tration of 
military diſciphne with due rigour, paid great reſpect and de- be two 
ference to the ſenate, and conducted themſelves in all things 747975 
with ſuch wiſdom, equity, and moderation, that they were 

in a manner adored both by the ſenate and people. But 

the happineſs and tranquillity which they enjoyed, under theſe 

excellent princes, were ſhort-lived. The Carpi, a people The Carpi, 
beyond the Danube, paſſing that river, ravaged the province Goths, ad 4 
of Mafia. The Goths, provoked perhaps by the death of Perſians, 
Maximinus, invaded the Roman territories on the fide of Scy- Vreaten 
thia ; and the Perſians, who had continued quiet fince the“ . N 
year 233, When Aerauden made war upon them, threaten- —— 
ed the caſtern provinces. It was therefore agreed among the 

princes, that Maximus ſhould march againſt the Perſans, 

Balbinus againſt the Goths and the Carpi, and Gordian re- 

main in the mean time at Rome. But while great prepara- 

tions were making for the intended expeditions, the præto- 

rian guards, diſſatistied to ſee princes, who had been created 

by the ſenate, ſo much applauded, and provoked at the bitter — 
invectives which were daily uttered againſt Aaximinus, and 

reflected no ſmall diſhonour upon them, who had raiſed him 
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to the empire, began to mutiny, and complain with one 
another, that the right of naming the emperors, which had 


guard: mu- hi therto proved ſo advantageous to them, was ſnatched out 


tiny. 


Fealoufies 


between 
tbe empe- 
Fers, 


of their hands, and transferred to the ſenate. Beſides, they 
grew jcalous of the Germans, whom Maximus had brought 
to Rome with him, with a deſign, as they imagined, to dif- 
charge the prztorian guards, as Septimius Severus had formerly 
done, and to take the Germans in their room. Being thus 
prejudiced againſt the two emperors, they refolved to diſpatch 
them, and reſume their pretended authority, by ſetting up 
auother in their room. Having taken this reſolution, they 
only waited for an opportunity of putting it in execution, 
which ſoon offered; for the Cagitoline games being celebrated 
a few days after, and moſt of the emperors guards and do- 
meſtics reſorting thither, the diſcontented and mutinous ſoldiery 
marched trait to the palace, where the two princes were | 

almoſt alone. Maximus, informed of their arrival before 
they had entered the palace, was for calling the Germans to 
his aih{tance, but was therein d by Balbinus. For 
theſe two princes were not, for all their great qualitics, free 
f.om private jealouſies. Balbinus was piqued at the extraordi- 
nary honours which the ſenate had heaped upon his collegue, 
as if the death of Maximinus, and bleſſings thence accruing, 
had been chiefly awing to him; and beſides, looked upon him 
as one greatly inferior to himſelf in birth and nobility. On the 
other hand, Maximus, knowing himſelf to be by far the bet- 
ter ſoldier and abler commander, tacitly claimed on that 
ſcore ihe chief authority. Theſe mutual jealouſies, though 
prudently concealed, and rather gueſſed at by others, than 
ſecn, bc! ſome miſunderſtanding between them, and occaſi- 
oned in the end the ruin of both. For Balbinus, not giving 
credit to what he was told of the deſigns of the prætorian 
guards, but rather ſuſpecting that his collegue intended to 
employ the Germans againſt him, would not ſuffer Maximus, 
to whom the, were greatly attached, to ſend for them. This 
occii,ned à warm diſpute, and gave time to the prætorian 
guards to break into the palace, and difperſe ſuch of the em- 
peror's t:::nds and domeſtics as offered to oppoſe them. When 
they came to the apartment where the two princes were, they 
ruſhed upon them with a fury hardly to be expreſſed, tore in 
pieces their imperial robes, dragged them out of the palace 
with a deſign to carry them to their camp, wounded and in- 
ſulted them in a ' moſt outrageous manner. But, while they 
were hurrying them through the city to the camp, being in- 


Max. & Balb. vit. p. 167, :71. 
ſot med, 
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formed, that the Germans had taken arms, and were advanc- 


ing to reſcue the princes out of their hands, they killed them They are 
both, and leaving their bodies in the ſtreet, retired to the 3% 1;11:4. 
camp, carrying with them young Gordian, whom they pro- Gordian 
claimed emperor, giving out, to appeaſe the populace, that proclaimed 
they had killed thoſe whom the people had at firſt rejected, emperor. 


and ſet up in their room the perſon whom they had demanded. 
The Germans, informed that the emperors were killed, retir- 
ed; without committing any hoſtilities, to their quarters 
without the city. Thus Gordian remained in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the empire 4. Maximus and Balbinus had reigned 


about one year and two months. | 


\ 


OF the deſcent and birth of Gordian we have ſpoken above. 
He was, according to Heredian, the fon of Funius Balbus, 


by the ſiſter of Gordian the younger, from whom he borrow- 


ed the name of M. Antonius Gordianus, as he is ſtyled in all 
the antient inſcriptions *. He was about thirteen years old 
when he came to the empire, and conſequently muſt have 
been born in the year 225, the fourth of Alex1n9er's reign. 


He was a youth of a gay temper, comely aſpect, and exceed- His excel- 
ing ſweet diſpoſition, which gained him the iove of all who lent guali- 
approached him: Capitolinut tells us, that he was beloved by fctions. 


perſons bf all ranks; more than any prince had ever been be- 
fore him. The ſenate uſed to ſtyle him their ſon, the ſoldi- 
ers their child, and the people their darling. He was addict- 
ed to ſtudy and learning, and well inſtructed in moſt branches 
of polite literature. HE had all the neceſſary qualifications 
for forming an excellent prince ; but as he wanted experience, 
and ſuch a mother to direct and adviſe him as IAamæa, in 
the beginning of his reign, he fell into the hands of one Mau- 
rus and ſome other crafty freedmen and eunuchs, who play- 
ing booty, and abuſing the confidence he repoſed in them, 
perſuaded him to do many things; which he ever after regret- 


ted. They ſoon drove all good men from the court, raiſed 1s deceived 
to the firſt employments perſons altogether unworthy of them, and impo/- 
plundered the exchequer, and did all the miſchief which wick- 20 Ten 


ed and avaricious miniſters are capable of doing f. In the 


beginning of the year, the young prince entered upon Mig {#14 


firſt conſulchip, ts which he had been named in the reign of 
Maximus and Balbinus, and took for his collegue Aviola. 
This year he entertained the people with magnificent ſports, 
in order to make them forget their paſt heats and animoſities. 


d Heron. p. 621, Max. & Balb. vit. p. 170. * Hz ROD. I. 
vii. p 605. Occo. GeLTz. Onurn. &c. t HRO D. |. viii. 
p. 621. Cord. vit. p. 160—164. i 
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The following year, when Sabinus was conſul; the ſecond 

time; with Yenu/tus, Sabiniunus revolted in Africa, and cauſ- 

ed himſelf to be proclaimed. emperor; but the governor of 
Marritania reduced the rebels to ſuch traits, that they de- 
livered up Sabinianus to him, acknowledged their fault, and 
ſabmitted, All the partizans of Seabinianxs were pardoned * ; 

but what was his fate, we are no-where told. The next year, 

the emperor took upon him his ſecond conſulſhip, having 
Pompeianns Ciuica for his collegue. The young prince mar- 

ried this year Furia Sabina Tranguillina, the daughter of Mi- 

ſithens; who was immediately ind with the title of Au- 

guſta ; but whether he had any children by her, hiſtory does 
Miſitheus, not inform us. The emperor choſe Miſithens for his father- 
captain of in-law, purely on account of his great wiſdom, integritys 
the puards, and learning; and appointed him captain of the that 
and father- he might have a perſon of his extraordinary talents with whom 
in /aw to to adviſe, not dating to truſt to his own judgment. Aﬀeſithers 
the emperor had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of that important employment, 
than he acquainted the emperor with the miſdemeanour of 
Maurus,; and baſe ptactices of the other freedmen and eunuchs, 

who were thereupon all diſcharged and baniſhed the _ 


* Gord. vit. p. 161. Zos. I. i. p. 640. . 


(T) This letter was conceived in the | 
*« with the greateſt pleaſure I congratulate you cies 
of times. Every thing was formerly bought and fold 
** eunuchs, and ſuck as pretended to be n 
reality your greateſt enemies. I am glad that this blot is 
ed from your reign ; che more, P it your- 
ſelf; which will cenvince the world, that the — 7 
complained of ought not to be imputed to you. in 
the army have been diſpoſed of to perſ6ns — 
them; others have bees denied the rewards due nes 


be imputed to you, but to 
ceive you, to remove from the court 3 of virtue, bo- 
** nour, and integrity, and to introduce in their room men as wick- 
os ed as — that bt make you a property to their 
64 e 4 
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and from. the emperot's anſwer to it, that he was ſenſible of 

his former miſconduct, and. defirous to correct his faults ; to 

know the truth, and to employ + 7g perſons as would 

ſpeak it without flattery or diſguiſe (U). He reſpected Mi- 

fitheus as his father, gave him that title, ordered him to call 

him his ſon, and returned. thanks to the ſenate for diſtinguiſh- 

ing his father-in-law with the titles of father of princes, and 

guardian of the republic * ; titles whith be well deſerved, be- 

ing one of the few miniſters who are ſaid to have had no- 

thing in view, but the glory of their prince and the welfare 

of the ſtate d. This year, happened 4 dreadful euthquake, 

which overturned a great many cities, and deſtroyed an infi- 

nate number Hf people . The following year, when C. Vet- 

ties Arfidtus Atticus and C. Afinins Pretextatus were conſuls, 

Rome was alarmed with news from: the eaſt, where the Per- 8 

frans, under the condtict of Sapor, ſon and ſucceſſor to Ar- ling of 

raxerxes,' the reſtorer of the Perſian monarchy, had entered pera, 

the Roman dominions at the head of a mighty army, reduced ,,,v.-ux; 

all Mejopotamia; with the cities of Niſibis and Carrhe ; and te Ro- 

entering Syria, committed moſt dreadful ravages in that pro- man domi- 
nions in the 


2 Gord. vit. p. 161. b Idem, p. 163. e Idem, p. 162, 4. 


«« a prince ; a prince who, without truſting to others, examines 
into every thing himſelf, and has baniſhed from his court thoſe, 
„ho, conſulting not his honour, but their own intereſt, led him 
64 aſtray 340.“ | | | 2 | | 

(U; The emperor returned to his father-in-law the following 
anſwer . If the immortal gods had not protected the Roman em- 
«+ pife, I had been deluded, and, together with the empire, utter- 
ly ruined by flaves and eunuchs. I am now fully convinced, 
that Felix ought not to have been truſted with the command of 
the guards, nor Serepammoe with that of the fourth legion. But 
«++ not to mention all my errors, I own, that I have done many 
« things amiſs, and now return thanks to the gods for having by 
*« your means diſcavered many things to me, which have been hu- 
** therto. maliciouſly concealed from me. Maurus entering into 
a confederacy with Gaudianus, Reverendus, and Montanus, who 
«© confirmed Whatever he ſaid, impoſed upon me; ſo that, what- 
ever they approved or condemned, I accepted or rejected, re!y- 
ing intirely upon their integrity. Unhappy therefore is hut 
„prince. who has not ſuch about him, as will tell him the truth 
without diſguiſe. For, as he cannot immediately know what 
<4 paſſes among his people, he muſt underftand it by the relation. 
«+ of others, and take. hyz meaſures according to their information 
8 to: 


(34) Gord. wit. f 16r. (35) Ile ibid- 


eine, 


13 


He is d- 
frated by 
Gordian, 
and oblig- 
ad to re- 
fire. 
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vince, putting all to fire and ſword. Capitolinut writes, that 


he had made himſelf maſter of Antioch itſelf, and threatened to 


over-run the other provinces, moſt of the Romans who defend- 
ed them, having; through fear, lifted themſelves in his army. 
Gordian reſolved to march in perſon againſt ſo formidable an 
enemy; and accordingly having cauſed the temple of Janus 
to be dpened, according to the antient cuſtom, which had 
becn long omitted, and perhaps was never after practiſed, he 
ſet out from Rome this year 242, the fourth of his reign, with 
a numerous and well-diſciplined army ; and taking his rout 
through Mafia, defeated in that province the Goths and Sar- 
matians, who diſputed his paſſage, and obliged them to a- 
bandon their conqueſts, and return to their reſpective coun- 
tries 4. However, he was overcome in a tumultuary engage- 
ment by the Alani; in the celebrated plains of Philippi in 
Macedon, or, as others will have it, of Philippopolis iii Tbrace e. 
But the barbarians neglected, it ſeems, to improve their vic- 
tory, and withdrew ; for Gordian purſued his march unmo- 
leſted through Thrace, and, paſſing the Helleſpont, arrived ſafe 
in Aa. To this paſſage perhaps alludes the ſhip, which is 
to be ſeen on ſome of his medals bearing no date f. From 
the Helleſpont he marched through Afia into Syria, where he 
gained ſignal advantages over the enemy, of which hiſto- 
rians give us but a confuſed account. However, they all 
agree, that he overcame the Perſians in ſeveral battles ; 
that he recovered the cities of Niſbit: and Carrbæ, and 
obliged the mighty Sapor, with his powerful and nume- 
rous afmy, to abandofi the Roman dominions, and retire with 
ſhame and diſgrace into his own country, whither he purſued 
him as far as Ctefiphon . Theſe ſucceſſes were chjefly owing 
to the wiſe counſels and directions of the brave Miifitheus, as 
the emperor himſelf with great modeſty acknowledged, in a 
letter which he wrote to the ſenate upon his arrival at Niſibis 
in Meſopotamia. In that letter he firſt acquaints the ſenate 
with the advantages he had gained over the barbarians in Ma- 
cedon and Thrace z then coming to his victories over the Per- 


fians, he tells them, that he had delivered the Antiochians 


from the Perſian yoke, recovered Carrbæ and other cities, 
and was arrived at N:ftbis ; whence he deſigned to proceed to 
Ctefiphon, provided the gods, adds he, continue their protec- 
tion to us, and preſerve Miſitbeuts, my father, and captain of 
the guards, by whoſe wiſe conduct we have atchieved theſe, 
and hope to atchieve {till greater things. It is incumbent 


« Idem, p. 163. e Idem, p. 165. f Bizac. p. 339. 
1 Gord. vit. p. 162. Au. Viet, Eur zor. 
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upon you, conſcript fathers, to appoint public proceſſions to 
recommend us to the gods, and to return thanks to Mifitheus. 
Upon the receipt of this letter, the ſenate decreed a triumph Gordian 
to the emperor, and a triumphal chariot to Mifitheus, with i: decreed 
a pompous inſcription, ſtyling him the father of princes, cap- a triumph, 
tain of the guards, and the guardian of the republic >. This and M fi- 
inſcription, which was placed on the baſis of his triumphal theus 2 
ſtatue, is ſtill to be ſeen at Rome almoſt intire. But the hap- T 
pineſs which the whole empire enjoyed under the vernment Aatue. 
of Gerdian, and the wiſe adminiſtration of Mijitheus, was 
ſhort-lived. The latter died the following year, in the conſul- Mifutheus 
ſhip of Arrianus and Papus, and by his laſt will left the Roman ies. 
people his heirs. We are told, that Miſitheus being ill of a 
flux, the phyſicians preſcribed him a remedy to ſtop it, which, 
by the contrivance of Julius Philippus, of whom hereafter, 
was exchanged, and anpther adminiftered in its room, which, 
as it had a quite contrary effect, put an end to his life. Up- 
on his death, Philip was appointed captain of the guards, and 
commander in chief under the emperor of all the forces of the 
eaſt ; for of him Gordian did not entertain the leaft ſuſpicion i. 
The following year, when Peregrinus and Æmilianus were 
conſuls, the emperor entered the Perfian dominions, in order 
to purſue the war, which he had fo ſucceſsfully begun. Plo- 
tinus, the celebrated philoſopher, lifted himſelf in his army, 
hoping by that means to have an opportunity of conferring 
with the Perfianand Indian philoſophers xk. The philoſopher 
was then in the thirty-ninth year of his age, which, according 
to the chzonology of Porphyrius, the author of his life, anſwers 
the preſent year, the 243d of the chriſtian zra and fixth of 
Gordian's reign. 

Philip no ſooner ſaw himſelf raiſed to the important poſt of julius phi. { 
captain of the guards, than he began to aſpire at the ſove- lippus, 
reignty itſelf. As the ſoldiers were greatly attached to the cape ain of 
young prince, in order to leſſen their affection to him, he the guard, 
ſometimes led them into places where no proviſions could be in h. 
found ; at other times ſent in his name the veſſels, which at- vo. 
tended the army, loaded with corn, another way, hoping that 
the troops, diſtreſſed for want of neceſſaries, would, notwith- 
ſtanding their attachment to Gordian, begin to mutiny ; 
which they did accordingly, the moſt turbulent among them, 
whom Philip had gained, whiſpering about in the mean time, 
that Gordian, a youth only nineteen years old, was not fit to 
command ſuch powerful forces ; that they wanted ſuch a ge- 


> Idem, p. 160. Idem, p. 162. Zos. I. i. p. 641. * Por» A 
HHY8. vit. Plot. p. 2. 
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neral as Philip, whom long experience had caughe how to go- 
vern an empire, how to command an army l. Gordian, how- 
ever, advanced againſt Sapor, and meeting him in Meſopota- 
tamia, gave him a total overthrow on - by banks of the Abo- 
ras, or Aburas, and obliged him to take ſhelter in the heart 
of his own dominions *. r ng conqueror was 
purſuing the advantages of his victory, Philip, who had al- 
ready gained the chief officers of the army, led the troops 
through barren and deſert countries, where, through want of 
proviſiom, which they aſcribed to experience in 


might reign in conjunction with Gordian, as his guardian and 
young emperor, unwilling to ſhed 
man blood, granted them their requeſt,and took Philip tor his 
partner in the empire, ho ſeeing himſelf upon the level with his 
ſovereign, ſoon began to uſurp an authority over him, anc to 
diſpoſe of all employments, as if he had been ſole emperor. 
This Gordian could not bear, and therefore attempted to depoſe 
him ; but Philip's party prevailing, he was himſelf depoſed, 
and in the end COS by the uſurper. Capitolinus writes, 
that Gordian, finding himſelf reduced to a private life, offer- 
ed to ſerve under Philig as captain of the guards, and even 
condeſcended to beg his life; at which demand, Philip began 
to relent ; but afterwards, c onſidering how dear the young 
prince was to the fenate and of Rome, and not doubt- 


ing, but they would uſe their utmoſt efforts to reinſtate him 


in the ſovereignty, he commanded him to be flain a. Other 
writers take no notice of theſe particulars, which, if true, be- 
tray great meanneſs and want of courage in Gordien ; ; but 
only tell us, that Philip cauſed him to be murdered, and 
reigned in his room. His death happened, according to the 
moſt probable opinion, founded on the authority of the code e, 
about the beginning of March, after he had lived nineteen 
years, and reigned five years and eight months, He was kil- 
led on the fartheſt borders of Perſia, in the place where his 
tomb was ſtill to be ſeen in the year 363, bcyond the Eu- 
phrates and the Aboras, between the cities of Cercuſa, which 
ſtood near the conflux of thoſe two rivers, and that of Dura, 
which ſtands very near the latter, and is about twenty 
miles diſtant from the former river. The place was called 
Zantha or Zaithe *. There the ſoldiers erected to the me- 


i Gord. vit. p. 163. Zos. |. i. p. 641 ” Auulx&. l. 
xxili. * Gord. vit. p. 163. 165. o Cod. Juſt J. ix. tit. 2. 
ies. 7. p. 813, &c. P AMMIAN. |. xXill. p. 244— 246. Zo. 
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mory of the deceaſed emperor a ſtately tomb with the follow- 
ing epitaph in the Greek, Latin, Per ſian, Hebrew, and Egyp 
tian tongues, that it might be read by all nations: To the 
deified Gordian, who conquered the Perſians, Goths, and Sar- 
matians, ſupprefſed the civil diſcards, ſubdued the Germans, 
but could not overcome the Philips. The laft words allude, ac- 
cording to Capitolinus, to his having been overcome by the 
Alani in the plains of Philippi, and his being killed by Phi- 
lip 1. But we can hardly perſuade ourſelves, that this epi- 
taph was put up during the life and reign of the emperor Phi- 
lip. The ſame writer adds, that Licinius, who pretended to 
derive his pedigree from Philip, cauſed this epitaph to be 
taken down. Victor the younger writes, that the body of 
Gordian was interred in that tomb; but Eutropius and Feflus 
aſſure us, that it was conveyed to Rome, where the deceaſed 
prince was with the uſual ceremonies ranked among the gods. 
The ſenate granted this extraordinary privilege to the Gor- 
dian family, that they might for ever be exempted from tak- 
ing upon them, unleſs it were by their own choice, guar- 
dianſhips, embaſſies, or any other public duty whatever *. All 
thoſe who had imbrued their hands in the blood of this excel- 
lent prince, periſhed ſoon after f. Capitolinus writes, that 
they diſpatched themſelves with the ſame ſwords which they 
had employed againſt him (W ). 

Philip 


= Gord. vit. p. 165. * Gord. vit. p. 164. AuulAx. I. 
XXiii. p. 246. t Gord. vit. p. 165. 


(W) The writers who flouriſhed under Gordian were Cenſorinus, 
who wrote, or rather finiſhed, his famous book, intitled de die na- 
tali, in the firſt year of that prince's reign, the ſecond of the 254th 
olympiad, the 991ſt of Rome, when the Capitoline games were cele- 
brated the thirty-ninth time (36). All theſe particulars give great 
light to chronology. He wrote the abovementioned book, deſign- 
ing it as a preſent to one of his friends, by name Q Cerellius, a- 
gainſt his birth-day. Thence he takes occafion to treat of the birth 
of man, and to make many learned obſervations on days, months, 
and years. This work was known to, and greatly eſteemed by, 
Apollinaris Sidonius and Caffiodorus, of whom the latter quotes a 
book, written by Cen/orinus, on accents ; but of that work only 
ſome fragments have reached our times, quoted by Priſcian, wbo 
:tyles Cenſorinus a very learned grammarian (37). He is, by the 
beſt critics, looked upo i as the moſt exact writer of his time { 38), 


(36) Cenſor. de die natal. c. 8. K 133, 132, . 21. K 158, 
156. (37) Vide Ves. bi. Lat. J. ii. c. 3. (38) Fide append. 
ad Cyprian. differt. c. 9. | 
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Birth and Philip was by birth an Arabian, being born in Boftra, a 


extraction city of Arabia Petrea. He was of a very mean deſcent ; for 


/ Philip. 


his 


Cenforims himſelf quotes, as a work of his own, a book intitled 
indigitamentorum, in which he took particular notice of all the 
who, in the opinion of the pagans, contributed to the life of man 
(39'. Herodian wrote, in eight books, the hiſtory of the emperors, 
from the death of M. Aurelius tq that of Maximus and Balbinus. 
He aſſures us, that he wrote nothing but what he himſelf had ſeen ; 
ſo that he muſt have died very old ; for his work comprehends the 
ſpace of ſixty-eight or ſeventy years (40). All we know of his life 
is, that he was at Rome in the latter end of the reign of Commodus 
(41), and had ſeveral employments under the ſucceeding emperors 
(42). As for his hiſtory, Photius commends his ſtyle as noble and 
ſublime, and at the ſame time clear, and free from all aſfectation 
(43 {Capitolinus, who in many places only tranſlates and copies him, 
ſtows great encomiums upon his writings, but at the fame time 
cenſures him, and with a great deal of reaſon, as too favourable to 
Max:mminus, and highly prejudiced againſt Alexander (44). Yofſrus 
and others approve of this cenſure (45); whence, in our hiſtory of 
the reigns of theſe two princes, we have preferred the authority of 
Capitolinus to his. He omits the dates, and many other things, 
which would have cleared up great difficulties in hiſtory and chro- 
nology, and ſeems to have been quite unacquainted with geogra- 
hy, as appears from the account he gives us of the rout, which 
he ſuppoſes the emperor Alexander's forces to have taken, when 
that prince marched againſt the Perfians, Under Gordian likewiſe 
flouriſhed Arrian, a Greek hiſtorian, quoted by Capitolinus in his 
hiſtory of the reigns of Maximinus and Gordian (46) ; and ius 
Junius Cordus, often quoted by the Auguftine hiſtorians (47), He 
wrote the lives of the emperors, from Trajan to the two Gordians ; 
but filled his hiſtory, according to Capito/inus, with many imperti- 
nent and trifling accounts, telling his readers how many ſuits of 
cloaths each emperor had, what number of courtiers and domeſtics, 
Gc.(438). Yoſfius places him among the Latin hiſtorians, with 
Elin: Sabian, who wrote the life of Maximinus, Vulcanius Teren- 
tianus, author of the lives of the three Gordians, in whoſe times 
they lived, and Carius Fortunatianzs, who wrote the hiſtory 
of the reign of the two Maximin (49). Some pretend, that 


(39) Cenſor. c. 3. p. 17. (40) Herod. I. i. p. 465. & I. ii. 5. 
514. (41) len, I. i. p. 484. (42) Ilem ibid. p. 465. (43) 
Phot. c. 99. p. 276. (44) Maximin. vit. p. 143. Alex. wit. p. 
134. (45) bi. Grec. l. ii. p. 239. (46) Ve, ibid. J. 
iv.p. 17. Maximin. vit. p. 150. (47) Vest. hift. Lat. I ii. c. 3. 
p. 179. Macrin. vit. p. 93. (48 Gord. vit. p. 152, 160. 
(40) Ve. hift. Lat. I. ii. c. 3. Max. vit. p. 150. Gord. vit. p. 
160. 
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his father is ſaid to have been a famous captain of robbers in 

that country . In the antient inſcriptions he is ſtyled M. 

ulins Philippus, and his wife Marcia Otacilia Severa. He 

d a ſon, named likewiſe Philip, born in the year 237, 

and conſequently ſeven years old when his father came to the 

empire. "The emperor himſelf was at that time, according to 

the chronicle of Alexandria :, about forty ; but Aurelius Vic- 

tor ſuppoſes him to have been much older. Whether or no Whether | 

Philip was the firſt Chriſtian emperor, has been the ſubje& % fr? Y 
of great diſputes among the learned. The affirmative ſeems chriſtian 

to us by far the moſt probable, being maintained by the fol- T | 

lowing writers, viz. Ferom, Chryſaſtom, Dionyſus of Alexan- 

dria, Zonaras, Nicephorus, Cedrenus, Rufinus, the chronicle _ | 

of Alexandria, Syncellus, Orofius, Fornandes, the anonymous | 


writer publiſhed by Valeſius, with Ammianus Marcellinus, the Tn | 
learned cardinal Bona, Abulfaragius, Vincentius Lirinenſis, ani | | þ 
Huetius. The arguments which ſome modern critics have al- "© 
ledged in fayour of the oppoſite opinion, are net of weight e- 
nough with us to bear down the authority of ſo many eminent ' 
writers; nay, moſt of them have but little or no force in them- * 
ſelves, and only prove, that Phil/p was guilty of ſeveral actions 4} 
highly diſcountenanced by the chriftian religion; ſuch as his | 
murdering his ſovereign ; his ſtyling him a god; his affiſting 
at the public ſhows, which were always attended with idolat- 
rous ceremonies ; and his being deihed after his death. But 
in all times there have been chriſtians, whole lives were a 
diſgrace to their profeſſion; and in that number ſome rank 
the preſent emperor, thouzh there are not wanting writers of 
no ſmall account, who, bating the murder of Gordian, tor 
which, they ſay, ne atoned by ſubmitting to a public penance, 


— 


— 
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w Gord. vit p. 163. Zo AN p. 229. Vier. epit. * Chron. 
Alexand. p. 630. 


the hiſtory of Fortznatianus is Gi extant, and lodged in the empe- 
: ror's library; nay, that it was formerly printed in 7za/y. To this 
© Fortunatianus Vo/7us aſcribes the thiee books on rhetoric, which 
have reached our times, under the name of Curius Fartunatianus 
Conſultus, and are deſervediy eſteemed by the learned (50. Inthe 
reign of the emperor Conftantine were ſtill extant tome books of epi- 
grams by Fabilius a Greek grammarian, and one of the preceptors 
of Maximinus the younger, and various poems written by Tororzus, 
a ſenator of the family of Antoninus Pius He married Fania Fadi“ 
la, formerly betrothed to voung Maximinus, and died ſoon after he 
had diſcharged the office of prætor (51). | 
(50) Pf ibid. (1) Va inin. vit, p. 148. 
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think he did nothing inconſiſtent with the principles of the 
religion which he profeſſed : and truly we are no-where told, 
that he demanded of the ſenate the apotheoſis of Gordian. He 
uſed indeed, as we read in Capitolinus, to honour that prince, 
when he mentioned his name, with the title of divus, the 
dei id Gordian; but that title was given even by Conflantine 
after his converſion, and by other chriſtian emperors, to the 
princes who had reigned before them, as appears from their 
reſcripts. Philip is ſaid by Victor the younger to have been 
preſent at the public ſhows, that were exhibited on occaſion of 
the thouſandth year of Rome; but that he aſſiſted at the reli- 
gious, or rather idolatrous, ceremonies, which uſually pre- 
ceded the ſports, we find no-where recorded. His being dei- 
fed after his death was no crime in him, but a kind of com- 
pliment paid by the ſenate to moſt emperors : the ſame honour 
was conferred upon Mamea the mother of Alexander ; and 
yet no one pretends to infer from thence, that ſhe was not a 
chriſtian. But to proceed to the hiſtory of this prince's reign. 
Upon the death of Gordian, Philip was acknowledged empe- 
ror by the whole army, on the fourteenth of March of the 
year 244. The new prince no ſooner ſaw himſelf inveſted 


his fon for with the ſovereign power, than he/declared his ſon Cz/ar, 
his partner and took him, though but ſeven years old, for his partner in 
in the em- the empire. He then wrote to the ſenate, acquainting them 


pire. 


He con- 
cludes a 


with the death of Gordian, which he falſely aſcribed to a na- 
tural diſtemper, and with his own election 7. Some authors 
write, that the ſenate believing, or pretending to believe him, 
confirmed without heſitation the choice of the ſoldiery ; 
while others pretend, that the ſenate did not acknowledge 
Philip, till M. Marcius, and L. Aurelius Severus Hoſtilianus, 
two ſcnators of great diſtinction, whom they ſucceſſivel 

created emperors, were ſnatched away by ſudden deaths *, 
Philip, deſirous to return to Rome, immediately concluded a 
peace with the Per ſians, and led back his army into Syria. 


peace with Zonaras writes, that he yielded to Sapor, Meſepotamia and 
the Perſi- Armenia; but ſoon after broke the treaty, and recovered, to 


ans, 


the great ſatisfaction of the Roman,, both countries . Be 
that as it will, he arrived at Antioch! before Eafter, which, 
according to Euſebius b, was celebrated this year on the four- 
teenth of April, and went with the empreſs to aſſiſt at the 
prayers and ſacred ceremonies that were performed by the 


primitive Chriſtians the night preceding that great feſtival. 


Y! Gord. vit. p. 154. Zorn AR p 229, Our p. 250. 
Crontn. P. 257. * Z0XAR, ibid. v Eu. I. vi. 
. 34: 


But 
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But Babylas, who was then biſhop of Antioch, and after- 
wards ſuffered martyrdom under Decius, appriſed of his com- 
ing, went out to meet him ; reproached him with the murder 
of his ſovereign ; declared him unworthy of being admitted 
into the congregation of the faithful; and ſtopping him with 
his hand, proteſted, that he would by no means ſuffer him to 
enter the ſacred place, unleſs he made a public confeſſion of 
his fins, and ranked himſelf among the penitents. The em- He ſubmits 
peror with great humility ſubmitted to both, and was there- 7 be rank- 
upon by the holy biſhop admitted into the church. This St. ed in the 
Chryſeftom © and ſeveral other writers relate as a thing altoge- church a- 
ther certain; but Euſebius ſpeaks of it as what in his time a 2%r 
was ſaid to have happened 4, It was probably on this occaſion Penttents. 
that Origen wrote both to Philip and his wife Severa, which 
St. Ferom miſtakes for his mother, commending their piety, 
and putting them in mind of their duty . Both theſe letters 
were ſtill extant in St. Ferom's time f; that is, about the end 
of the fourth century. From Syria the emperor ſet out for 
Rome, where he was received with the uſual demonſtrations 
of joy by the ſenate and people; whoſe affections, though they xx, gains 
at firſt ſeemed averſe to him, he ſoon gained by his mild ad- ;z, affec- 
miniſtration and obliging behaviour? . He appointed his bro- ton; of the 
ther Priſcus commander in chief of the troops in Syria, and people at 
Severianus, his father-in-law, of the forces in Maſia and Rome. 
Macedon, perſons but ill qualified for thoſe important poſts b. 
As the works of Trebellius Peollis and others, who wrote 
the lives of Philip and his ſucceſſors to Valerian, have not 
reached our times, we cannot help borrowing many things j 
of Zeſimus; but we think it incumbent upon us to acquaint % 
our readers, that he was a profeſſed and implacable enemy to \ 
the chriſtian religion, and therefore omits no opportunity 
of blackening the character of Philip, and crying up his ſuc- 


ceſſor Decius, by whom the church was moſt cruelly per- 
ſecuted. 


Tux following year, the emperor entered upon his ſirſt 
conſulſhip, having Titianus =, collegue ; and ſoon after, 


leaving the city, marched againſt the Carp:, who, paſſing the 
Danube, had invaded Ma: ſia, and laid waſte great part of that 
province. The emperor defeated them in two battles, and ,, * 
obliged them to repaſs the Danube, and ſue for peace; which 9 


the Carpi. 
© CurY 50s, de S. Babyla, contra Gentil. tom. 1. p. 656, 657. 
Pariſ. ann. 1636. d Eus EB. I. vi. c. 34. e [dem ibid. c. 
36. VINCENT. LIR IS. c. 23. Ruin. c. 26. Hirse. 


vit. illuſt. vir. c 54. p. 285. Aus. Vier. Zos. I. i. p. 646. 
k Idem p. 642, 643. 
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he readily granted, and returned to Rome '. The next year, 
when Præſens and Albinus were conſuls, nothing happened at 
Rome, or in the provinces, which hiſtorians have thought 
worth tranſmitting to poſterity, except the burning by acci- 
dental fire of the theatre of Pompey, and another ſtately 
building called Centum Columnæ, or the Hundred Pillars. In 
the beginning of the following year, the emperor entered upon 
his ſecond conſulſhip, having his ſon for his collegue, whom 
he honoured with the title of Auguſlus, and inveſted with the 
tribunitial power *. Both princes retained the faſces all this 
and the following year, to celebrate with the greater pomp 
and magnificence the thouſandth year of Rome, begun on the 
twenty-firſt of April of the year 247 of the chriſtian æra, 
and fifth of Philip's reign, according to the computation of 
Varro; which was then, and is ſtill, followed by moſt hiſto- 
rians and chronologers. Extraordinary rejoicings were made 
at Rome, ſhows of all kinds exhibited for ten days together, 
and an incredible number of wild beaſts, reſerved by Gordian 
for his triumph over the Perſians, killed and diſtributed among 
the people. Orefius writes, that the pious emperor turned 
this extraordinary ſolemnity to the honour of Chriſt and his 
church ®, We wiſh he had informed us in what manner. 


Urnatura! This year the emperor publiſhed an edict truly worthy of a 


luft ſup- 
preſſed at 


Rome. 


Several 


rebellions. 


chriſtian prince, forbidding under the ſevereſt penalties all 
manner of unnatural luſt, and thoſe infamous practices which 
had long prevailed in Rome, being countenanced by the 
wicked, and tolerated by the good, princes *. The fol- 
lowing year when H. A milianus was, the ſecond time, con- 
ſul with Julius Aquilinus, the eaſtern provinces, no longer 
able to pay the taxes with which they were loaded, nor bear 
with the baughty conduct of Priſcus their governor (we follow 
Zeſimus for want of a better guide), openly revolted, and pro- 


claimed one Pafianus, or Fotepianus, emperor ; but he was 


ſoon killed, and with his death put an end to the diſturbances 
on that fide . At the ſame time the provinces of Mæſia and 
Pannonia revolted, continues Zeſimus, and ſet up one P. Car- 
wilius Marinus, who was but a centurion. Hereupon Pki- 
lip, in great conſternation, beſought the ſenate either to ena- 
ble him to quaſh the rebellion, or to depoſe him, if they were 
diflatished with his conduct. This unexpected ſpeech ſur- 
priſed the ſenate; but Decius, while the other ſenators 


i Tdem. p. 641. k Oxuyn. p. 250. GoirTz. p. 107. 
1 PaGt, D..247. SPANWHM. |. iii. p. 147. w Op os. I. vii. c. 
10, es. Vit. F. , Avn. Vier. o Zos. I. i. p. 
642. | 78 
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continued filent, addreſſing the emperor, told him, that he 
had no reaſon to fear Marinus, whoſe preſumption, as he was 
unequal to any great undertaking, would ſoon prove his ruin. 
What Decius had ſoretold, happened a few days after, when 
Marinus was killed by thoſe very perſuns who had raiſed him 
to the empire. Hereupon Philip, recalling his father-in-law 
Severianus, obliged Decius, much againſt his will, to accept 
of the government of Mafia and Pannonia in his room. 


159 


He no ſooner appeared there, than the foldiers proclaimed Decius de- 
him emperor, and foiced him to accept the ſovereignty, by claredem- 
threatening to put him to death, if he declined it. Fear pero bythe 
therefore getting the better of his fidelity, he ſuffered himſelt fr tn li- 
to be arrayed with the imperial purple, and the foldiers to |yricum. 


ſwear allegiance to him ?. Zonaras tells us, that he imme- 
diately wrote to Philip, aſſuring him, that he deſigned to 
reſign the ſovereignty as ſoon as he reached Rome 4. But 
Philip, without relying upon ſuch promiſes marched with all 
poſſible expedition againſt the uſurper, hoping to ſurpriſe him. 
His fon he left at Rome, with a detachment of the prætorian 
guards, to keep the city in awe. Decius, having timely 
notice of his march and approach, received him with his 
troops in battle array. Hereupon a battle enſued, in which 


great numbers of Philip's men were cut in pieces, and the reſt Philip 


obliged to retire to Verona, where he himſelf was killed by the ⸗ 
army; whether by his own, or by that of Decius, we are not © 


told. The news of his death no ſooner reached Rome, than the 
prætorian guards diſpatched his fon, who was then in their camp. 
Such was the end of the emperor Philip, after he had reigned 
five years and ſome months; for he was proclaimed emperor 
on the fourteenth of March of the year 244, and killed after 
the ſeventeenth of Fune, of the year 249, as appcars from the 
dates of his laws *. Both he and his ſon were, according to 
Eutropius, ranked among the gods; which, however injurious 
to the memory and religion of Philip, ſhev's, that his admi- 
niſtration was not diſplealing to the ſenate, though he had 
ſucceeded Gordran, a prince ſo much and to univerilly beloved, 
Euſebius and Dionyſius of Aleaau,j,iaa, who uus rites to that 
ſce in his reign, tells us, that under aim the chrittian religion 


Vercome 


nd kilied. 


was publicly preached ; taut :t Hourithed and increated more The cbt. 


than it had done under an, uiker prince ; fd ai wonder 


?P Idem ibid. & p. 643 1 Zest. b. 220. 4 2 
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adds the former writer, without explaining himſelf any fur- 
ther ; but meaning, as to us ſeems plain from the context, 
that he profeſſed it himſelf »v. Gregory of Nyſſa writes, that, 


in the reign of Philip, all the inhabitants of the city and ter- 


ritory of Næoceſarea in Pontus being converted to chriſtianity, 
the idols were every- where overturned with their altars and 
temples, and churches erected in their room to the honour of 
the true God v. Of Philip the ſon authors obſerve, that he 
was of ſuch a grave, or rather melancholy, temper, that no 
one could, by any contrivance, ever make him laugh or 
ſmile ; and add, that his father one day breaking out into a loud 
laughter, he could not help turning away his face, and ex- 
prefling his diſpleaſure with a more grave and reſerved look 
than uſual *. Both he and his mother Marcia Otacilia Se- 
vera profeſſed, according to St. Jerom ! and the chronicle 
of Alexandria *, the chriſtian religion ; nay, Petrus de Na- 
talibus, reckons the two Philips among the martyrs of the 
church *, upon the authority of Oreſius; who writes, that De- 
cius put them to death, either becauſe they were chriſtians, 
or that he might, when they were removed, perſecute the 
chriſtian religion b. But the authority of Oreſius, who li- 
ved many agcs after, is of no great weight with us, unleſs 
confirmed by that of more ancient writers. Euſebius ſays, 
that Decius perſecuted the church out of hatred to Phi- 
lip e; but we cannot from thence conclude, that he put 
Philip to death on account of his religion. Of the au- 
thors who flouriſhed under him, we ſhall ſpeak in our note (X). 

UPon 


u Idem, c. 41. p. 238. w GN IG. Nrss. vit. Greg. 
Thaumat. tom. 3. p. 563. * Vier. epit. 7 Hiszs. 
* Chron. Alexand. p. 630. Pat. ps Nara L. catalog. 
ſanct. c. 92. p. 218. b Ogros.1. vii, c. 21. < EuszE B. I. vi. c. 39. 


(XJ) Under Philip flouriſhed Nicagoras, a celebrated ſophiſt of 
Athens. He was the ſon of one Mne/evs, an orator, and wrote the 
lives of illuſtrious men (52). Philoſtratus reckons him and Apfinat 
among the great men of his time, with whom he was intimately 
acquainted (53). Minucianus, the ſon of Neagoras, publiſhed a 
book of rhetoric, on which Porphyrins wrote comments (54), and 
a ſmall treatiſe on ſyllogiſms, which has reached our times (5 5). 
Apfinas flouriſhed at the ſame time, and is greatly commended by 
Philoftratus, on account of his exattne's in writing, and extraordi. 


(52) Suid. p. 223. (53) Philoſ. ſoph. lix. p. 629. 
(54) Suid. p. 573. (55) Porphyr. 50 c. 6. p. 51. Jonſ. l. 
inn. e. 14. | 
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Uron the death of Philip and his ſon, Decius was ac- 
knowledged emperor, firſt by the ſoldiery, and ſoon after by 
the ſenate and people, who wanted both ſtrength and courage 


to diſpute the election of the new prince. He was a native The birth 
of Bubalia, or Budalia, a borough in the territory of «nd deſcent 
Sirmium in Lower Pannonia, and, according to the chroni- of Decius. 


cle of Alexandria a, raiſed to the empire in the ffty-ſeventh, 
but, according to Victor the younger, only in the forty-ſe- 
venth, year of his age. He had by his wife Herennia Etru- 
ſeilla four ſons, viz. Decius, Haſtilianus, Etruſcus, and 
Trajan. The name of Meſſius was common to them all; 
whence we may conclude, that it was the name of the fa- 
mily. The emperor is ſtyled in the ancient inſcriptions Ca- 
ins Meſſius Quintus Trajanus Decius. He was, according to 
Zoſimus his panegyriſt, deſcended of an illuſtrious ſamily, and 


« Chron. Alexand. p. 632. 


nary memory (56). He was a native of Phenicia ; but ſpent great 
part of his life at Athens ; and is thence by Suidas called an Athe- 
nian (57). Onafimus, the Athenian ſophiſt, whom we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh from another of the ſame name and profeſſion, born in Cyprus 
or Sparta, was the ſon of Ap/inas, and father to another Apinas, 
who ſeems to have flouriſhed under Conffantine (58). Suidas men- 
tions a third ſophiſt of this name, who flouriſhed under Maximian ; 
but was a native of Gadare on the. confines of Paleſtine and Syria, 
and attained to the rank and title of conſular (59). Major, an 
Arabian ſophiſt, flouriſhed likewiſe under Philip, and publiſhed 
thirteen books of rhetoric (60), none of which have reached us. 
Syncellus mentions one Theopompus a philoſopher, who became very 
famous at Cheronea in Beotia (61); but of him no notice is taken 
either by Szidas, or any other writer. Afinius Quadratus wrote 
the Roman hiſtory in the Ionic dialect, from the foundation of the 
city to the reign of Alexander, ſays Suidas (62) ; but he muſt have 
brought it down to the fifth year of Philip's reign, which was the 
thouſandth of Rome; for his book was intituled the yas, or 
the thouſand years (63). This work is quoted by Stephanus the 
geographer, by the Auguſtine writers, by Zafmus, and by Xiphilin ; 
but nas been long ſince loſt. He likewiſe wrote the hiſtory of the 
Parthians, often quoted by the ancients, and that of Germany. Of 
the former Stephanus cites the ninth book; and Agathias, ſpeaking 
of the latter, tells us, that he was a native of Lay, and wrote with 


great exactneſs (64). 


(57) Suid p. 523. (58) Luen 
(60) Euſeb. prep. evang. I. x. c. 3. 

b. 464. (61) Syncel. p. 362. (62) Suid. p. 1484. 
(63) Ve hift. Grec. I ii. c. 16. % 229, (64) Agatb. I. i p. 17. 
VoL. XV. X endowed 


(55) Phileſ p. 623. 
ibid. (59) 1dem ibid 
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endowed with every good quality ©. Victor the younger 
ſtyles him the beft of princes, and Vopiſcus equals him to the 
moſt ren»wned commanders of antiquity . He was no 
ſooner inveſted with the ſovereignty, than he declared his el- 
deſt ſon Ceſar, and prince of the youth. The ſame title he 
ſoon after beſtowed upon his three other ſons . In the ver 

beginning of his reign, he raiſed the moſt dreadful and bloody 
perſecution that had ever oppreſſed the church, prompted 
thereunto by his hatred to the deceaſed emperor, and his zeal 
for the cauſe of declining paganiſm, which he ſaw fatally un- 
dermined by the wonderful progreſs of chriſtianity. Con- 
cluding therefore, that the one could not be ſupported but by 
the utter ruin of the other, he enacted moſt cruel cdicts a- 
gainſt all who profeſſed the chriſtian religion ; purſuant to 
which, the chriſtians were in all places driven from their ha- 
bitations, ſtripped of their eſtates, dragged to execution like 
public malefactors, and racked with the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments cruelty itſelf could invent. The laws of nature and 
humanity were trod under foot ; friend betrayed his friend, 


brother his brother, and children their parents; cvery one 


thinking it meritorious to betray a chriſtian, and procure his 
death. It is eaſier, ſays Nicephorus, ſpeaking of this perſecu- 
tion, to count the ſand on the ſea-ſhore, than the martyrs 
who ſuffered under Decius. The tyrant vented his rage 
chiefly upon the biſhops, of whom many were ſeized, in- 
humanly racked and executed, and among the reſt Fabian bi- 
ſhop of Rome, Rabylas biſhop of Antioch, and Alexander 
biſhop of Jeruſalem. Great numbers of chriſtians betook 
themſelves to barren mountains, rocks, and deſerts, chuſin 

rather to live among wild beaſts, than men who had diveſted 
themſelves of all reaſon and humanity. Among theſe was 
the celebrated hermit Paul, who, withdrawing into the de- 
ſerts of Egypt, led there a ſolitary lite for the ſpace of ninety 
years at leait, and became the father and founder of the order 
of anchorets b. This perſecution did not rage, at leaſt with 
its firſt violence, above a year, as appears from the epiſties 


of St. Cyprian, the emperor and magiſtrates being, by the 


invaſion of ſeveral barbarous nations, diverted from ſearching 
after the chriſtians ; for about the end of the firſt year of De- 
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cius's reign, when he was conſul, for the ſecond time, with 

Vicius Gratus, the Scythians, that is, the Goths, having paſſed 

the Danube, under the conduct of their king Cniva, inveſted 

with ſeventy thouſand men the city of Euſterium in Lower 

Mafia ; but meeting there with a vigorous oppoſition from g 
Gallus, who was afterwards emperor, they raiſed the ſiege 

of Euſterium, and ſat down before Nicopolts, another city in 

the ſame province. Againſt them Decius diſpatched his eldeſt 

fon, at the head of a numerous and well-diſciplined army; 

who, falling upon them unexpectedly, cut thirty thouſand of 

them in pieces, and obliged the reſt to retire beyond mount Young De: 
Haemus, which parted Ma ſia from Thrace. However, they cius gains | 
ſoon recruited their army, and, entering Thrace, laid ſiege to great a4- 

Philippopolis on the Hebrus. Young Decius haſtened to the wantages 

relief of the place; but while his troops were refreſhing ever the 

themſelves, after a long march, in the neighbourhood of Be- Goths. 

rea, a city of the ſame province, Cniva, coming unawares 

upon them, cut the whole army in pieces, and obliged the Bur bis 

young prince to ſave himſelf by flight into Mafia. Cniva army is in 

then returned before Philippopolis ; and having made himſelf the end | 
maſter of the place, put the inhabitants, to the number of intirely cu? 4 
one hundred thouſand ſouls, ſays Ammianus k, without diſ- . 
tinction of ſex or age, to the ſword, ravaged Thrace, and laid 
waſte great part of 1Zacedon', where L. Priſcus, probably 
brother to the late emperor, commanded at that time ; but 
he, inſtead of oppoſing, joined the enemy, and cauſed himſelf 

to be proclaimed emperor. Hereupon Decius, who had ſtaid 

at Rome to conſecrate the walls of the city, which he had 
ordered to be built, or rather repaired, immediately ſet out for 
Pannonia ; where, in the beginning of the following year, he | 
took upon him his third conſulſhip, and honoured with that | 
dignity his eldeſt ſon, ſty led in the inſcriptions of this year 2. 
Herennius Decius Cæſar; whence it is manifeſt, that the | 
emperor had not yet conferred upon him the title of Auguſtus m. 

Decius overcame the Goths, ſays Zoſimus, in ſeveral engage- The Gothe 


ments, obliged them to quit the booty they had taken, and are over- 


drove them out of the Roman dominions ®. What that author come by the 
writes is confirmed by ſeveral medals, mentioning his con- emperor. 
queſts in Dacia, and victories over the Carpi, who had pro- 

bably joined the Geths o Priſcus was declared by the ſenate 

a public enemy, and ſlain ; but where, or in what manner, 

hiftory does not inform us. From Thrace the emperor wrote 
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The office to the ſenate, acquainting them, that he deſigned ro re- eſtab- 


of cenſor liſh the office of cenſor, an ancient magiſtracy of great au- 


ye-eftab- thority, and leaving to them the choice of a perſon . for the 


Decius 


diſcharge of ſo great a truſt. This employment, 1:n0us in 
the times of the republic, had been aboliſhed by the eitperors, 
who diſcharged the functions annexed to it, without aſſuming 
the title; for, ſince Domitian's time, the title of cenſor had 
been quite laid aſide, and neglected by moſt of the princes 
who reigned before him ?. The laſt private perſons who 
diſcharged that office, were Paulus Emilius Lepidus and L. 
Munatius Plancus, in the year of Rome 722. the tenth of 
Auguſtus's reign, and twenty-ſecond before the birth of Chriſt. 
The ſenate, upon the receipt of the emperor's letter, aſſembled 
in the temple of Caffor and Pollux; and there, inſtead of 
waiting till their votes were aſked, cried out with one voice, 
as ſoon as the letter was read, Let Valerian be cenſor ; let him 
cenſure and correct the faults of others, who has no faults of his 
own. Of Valerian, who was raiſed to the empire two years 
after, we ſhall ſpeak in a more proper place. He was then in 
Thrace with Decius; who, upon his receiving the decree of 
the ſenate, cauſed it to be publicly read; exhorted Valerian not 
to decline an office, to which he had been named by the re- 
public with ſuch extraordinary marks of eſteem and diftinQion ; 
and explained to him the natureand importance of his new em- 
ployment, with the authority and power annexed to it; which, 


he ſaid, extended over all perſons civil and military, of what 


rank and condition ſoever, except the governor of Rome, the 
conſuls for the time being, the — ſtyled rex ſacrorum, 
and the ſuperior of the veſtal virgins, ſo long as, mindful of 
her vow, ſhe preſerved herſelf undefiled. Valerian, ſays the 
author of his life, earneſtly beſought the emperor not to lay a 
burden upon him, to which he was in every reſpect unequal; 
but does not tell us whether he was in the end prevailed upon 
to ſubmit toit. Soon after the emperor marched againſt the 


| gain; new Goths, overcame them, and reduced them to ſuch ſtraights, 
advanta- that they offered to ſet at liberty all the priſoners they had 


ei over 


taken, and relinquiſh their booty, provided he would ſuffer 


tbe Goths. them to retire unmoleſted. But the emperor, bent upon cut- 


ting off at once the whole nation, and delivering Rome from 


ſo troubleſome an enemy, without hearkening to their propo- 
ſals, ſent Trebonianus Gallus with a ſtrong detachment, to cut 
off their retreat; and purſuing them cloſe with the reſt of the 
army, came up with them before they reached the Danube, 


and engaged them a ſecond time. The Goths, knowing that 
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all lay at ſtake, fought like men in deſpair. Young Decius 
ſignalized himſelf on this occaſion in a very eminent manner, 

and is ſaid to have killed many of the enemy with his own 

hand ; but being in the end mortally wounded with an arrow, Young De- 
he fell from his horſe in the ſight ofthe whole army. The em- cius is 
peror, ſeeing him fall, cried out to his ſoldiers, without be- &iled. 
traying the leaſt concern, We have loft but one man; let not, 
fellow-ſoldiers, ſo ſmall a loſs diſcourage yeu. Having uttered 
theſe words, he ruſhed into the midſt of the enemy; but, in- 
ſtead of revenging the death of his ſon, he was himſelf ſur- 8 
rounded on all ſides, overpowered, and killed. Thus Zeſimus And like- 
and Fornandes f. But Aurelius Victor and Zonaras tell us, wiſe the 
that Gallus, who kept a private correſpondence with the Teer. 
Goths, adviſed them to encamp behind a morals, in which 

the emperor, while he attempted to paſs it, purſuant to the 
treacherous counſel of the ſame Gallus, periſhed with his ſon 

and the greateſt number of the army, partly ſuffocated in the 

mud, and partly deſtroyed by the ſhowers of arrows, which 

the barbarians diſcharged upon them, while they could neither 

advance nor retice*. The ſame writers add, that the bodies 

of the two princes could never be found. Euſebius » and the 

chronicle of Alexandria * only ſay, that the two Decii were 

killed by the treachery of one of their own officers. Ladtan- 

tins writes, that Decius having Engaged the Carpi, was by 

them ſurrounded, cut in pieces with great part of his army, 

and left unburicd a prey to the ravens and wild beaſts. This, 
concludes that writer, an enemy to God, and a perſecutor of 

his church, deſerved to periſh *. St. Ferom likewiſe?, St. 

Cyprian *, and Conftantine the Great“, aſcribe the unhappy 

end of Decius to divine vengeance, With him periſhed, ac- 

cording to Euſebius, three of his ſons, viz. Decius, Etruſcus, 

and Trajan d. He had reigned two years and ſome months e, 

and was, after his death, ranked among the gods, with the 

uſual ceremonies. | 

THe Goths, after the death of Decius, purſued their victo- Tz, Ro. 
ry, and made a dreadful havock of the diſheartened army. man army 
Such of the Romans as eſcaped the general ſlaughter, fled to cut in 
the legions commanded by Gallus; who, by pretending a pieces. 
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great concern for the unfortunate end of Decius, and the de- 
feat of his armi, and feigning to march againſt the 
barbarians, gained the hearts of the ſoldiery, and was by them, 
with loud ſhouts of Joy proclaimed emperor, He immedi- 
ately declared his ſon Foluſtanus Cæſar; married him to He- 
rennia Etruſcilla, the daughter of the deceaſed prince; and, 
to remove all ſuſpicion of his being any-ways acceſſary to 
the misfortunes which had befallen him and his army, he 
adopted Ho/tilianus, his only ſurviving ſon; conferred upon 
him the title of Augu/tus ; inveſted him with the tribunitial 
power; and named him conſul for the enſuing year*. Caius 
Vibius Trebonianus Gallus, as he is ſtyled in the ancient in- 
ſcriptions, was, according to Victor the younger, a native of 
the iſland of Meniux, on the coaſt of Africa, called afterwards 
Garbs, and at preſent Gerb: and Zarbi. Of his family no 
mention is made by the writers who have reached us; and 
all we know of his employments is, that he commanded the 
troops on the frontiers of Ma ſia in 250, and in the preſent year 
251. He was, according to the chronicle of Alexandria, fifty-ſe- 
ven; but, according to Ficter the younger, only forty-five, when 
raiſed to the empire. Hſtilia Severa, honoured on ſome medals 
with the title of Augu/a ©, is ſuppoſed to have been his wife. 
His ſon is ſtyled in ſome inſcriptions C. Vilius Veluſianus, and 
in others Aunius Gallus Trebonianus f. His election was no 
ſooner confirmed by the ſenate, than, inſtead of revenging 
the death of Decius and the overthrow of his army, he con- 
cluded a Cilhonourable peace with the Goths ; ſuffered them 
to retire unmoleſted with all their booty and priſoners, among 
whom were many Romans of great diſtinction ; and even en- 
gazed to pay them yeariy a conſiderable ſum, provided they 
continued quiet in their own country. After this ignomini- 
ous peice, he returned to Rome; and in the beginning of the 
following, year, entered upon his firſt conſulſhip, having his 
ſon for his co! llegue. He began his reign with reviving all the 
edicts which had been publiſhed by his predeceſſor againſt the 
chrittians, and which he cauſed to be put in execution with 
the utmoſt rigour. At the ſame time, a dreadful plague, break - 
ing out in 2 * thispia on the confines of Egypt, ſpread in a 
ſhort time over all the provinces of the empire, and ſwept a 
way incredible numbers of people, eſpecially at Rome, where 
it raged with great violence. Some authors write, that it 
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carried off among the reſt Hoftilianus, the ſon of Decius, 
ſoon after he had been honoured with the title of Auguſtus h; 
but Zo/imus aſſures us, that Gallus cauſed him to be put to 
death, and then gave out, that he was dead of the plague i. 
The ſame year was remarkable for a general drought, a great 
famine, and wars kindled in moſt parts of the empire. M. 
Aufidius Perpenna Licinianus took upon him the title of 
Auguſtus ; but this revolt was ſoon quaſhed k; in what man- 
ner we are no-where told. The Goths, the Borani, and 
Carpi, the Brugundi, or Burgundiones, a people dwelling on 
the banks of the Danube, broke into Mæſia and Pannonia; 
the Scythians over-ran Afia ; and the Perſians, entering Syria, 
Jaid waſte that province, and even made themſelves maiters 
of Antioch '. milianus, who commanded in Ma ſia, over- 
came the barbarians in a pitched battle, and obliged them to 
quit the Roman dominions. Elated with this ſucceſs, and deſ- 
piſing Gallus, who was wallowing in pleaſures at Rome, while 
his generals were expoſing their lives in defence of the empire, 
he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, and was falut- 
ed by the troops under his command, whoſe affections he had 
gained, with the titles of Auguſtus and father of his country. 
This rouzed Gallus from his lethargy, who immcdiately order- 
ed Valerian to march with the Gauliſb and German legions 
againſt this new rival. But AZfmilianus, without giving him 
time to aſſemble his troops, marched ſtrait to Italy, and, by 
long marches, arrived in a ſhort time at Interamna, now Ternt, 
about thirty-two miles from Rome. There he was met by Gal- 
lus and his ſon, at the head of a conſiderable army ; but the 
troops of the latter, cdeſpittng their leaders, flew them in the 
hght of Amiltanus's army, and proclaimed him emperor. 
Such was the end of the emyeror Gallus, after he had reigned 
a year and fix months”, Mention is made on ſome medal 
of the apothcoſis of Felufranus “; whence we may conclude, 
that Gallus was likewiſe deified. No ſooner wa; the news of 
their deith brought to Rome, than the ſenate confirmed the 


— 


election of the ſoldierv, and honoured the new prince with 


the uſual titles. Afmilizs AEmilianus, us Helis Jie calls 
him, or C. Julius Afmilianus, as he is ſtyled on the antient 
coins, was by nation a Ain, and of a very mean deſcenr, 
He had ſerved from his youth in the Ramon armice, and rait- 
ed himſclt to the fictt employinents in the ſtate ; tor he had 
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been conſul before he came to the empire o. In the letter 
which he wrote to the ſcnate after the death of Gallus, he 
promiſed to drive the Goths out of Thrace, and the Per ſians 
out of Meſopetamia and Armenia; to comport himſelf in e- 
very thing as the lieutenant of the republic ; and to leave the 


excruiſe of the ſovereign power to the ſenate 7. Aurelius 


Hector writes, that he governed with great moderation; wherein 

he diſagrees with Zonaras, who tells us, that he acted more 

like a ſoldiet than a prince, and did many things highly un- 
becoming an emperor 4. Be that as it will, the troops, which 

Valerian was leading to the aſſiſtance of Gallus, hearing in 

Rhaetia that he was dead, refuſed to ſubmit to the new prince, 

and proclaimed their own general emperor ; who thereupon 
quickening his march, paſſed the mountains, and entered /- 

taly at the head of a very numerous and well-diſciplined army. 
AMmilianus's army no ſooner underſtood, that Valerian, of 

„ Whom they entertained a mighty opinion, had been proclaim- 

Hr is killed ed emperor by the troops under his command, than they fell 
by his own upon their own leader, and diſpatched him, to avoid, ſays 
82 Zonaras, a civil war, and the ſhedding of the blood of their 
ine fellow citizens . AEmilianus was killed at Spoletum, now 
you — Spoleti, or at a bridge in that neighbourhood , which Victor 
bi. room, the younger pretends to have been thence called The bloody 
bridge. He died in the forty-fixth year of his age, after a ſhort 

reign of three, or, at molt of four, months'. Euſebius does 

not even rank him among the emperors:, and is therein followed 

by the chronicle of Alexandria, and that of Nicephorus, in 

which Valerian is placed immediately after Gallus. Aurelius 


Victor writes, that Emilianus died a natural death ®. In his 


reign C. Virius Paulinus was governor of Rome and comes 
domeſticorum v. This is the firſt time we find the latter em- 
ployment, which in the fourth century became very famous, 
mentioned in hiſtory. Pancirellus takes the words dome/tict 
and protectoret to be ſynonymous terms. Ihe province of 
the latter was to guard the prince's perſon, and, under the 
chriſtian emperors, to carry the great ſtandard with the croſs. 
They were ſuperior in rank to the prætorian guards, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed with particular badges peculiar to them. This 
corps conſiſted of three thouſand five hundred men before 
Juſtinian's time, who is ſaid to have increaſed them to the 
number of five thouſand five hundred. They were divided 
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into ſeveral bande of horſe and foot, called ſcholæ, and com- 
manded by ſome perſon of great diſtinction, ſtyled comes do- 
meſticorum *. From ſeveral inſcriptions of this time, we learn, 
that the word comes was already a title of dignity; ſo that the 
title of comer, or count, does not, as ſome imagine, owe its 
original intirely to Conſtant ine. 

AE miltanus being killed, accordirig to the moſt probable o- 
pinion, in the month of Auguſt of the year 253, the ſenate 
with great joy, confirmed the election of Valerian, and con- 
ferred upon liis ſon Gallienus the title of Caeſar. Valerian ,.. 
was deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families in Rome, _ 2 "we 
had commanded atmies, and diſcharged with great reputation my 1 
the chief employ ments of the empire, both civil and military. Lathes. 
He was adored by perſons of all ranks, on account of his in- 
tegrity, prudence, modeſty, and extraordinary accompliſh- 
ments; for he was well verſed in all the branches of learning, 
and had ever lived free from the vices, which generally pre- 
vailed in thoſe diſſolute times; a friend to virtue, an enem 
to all wickedneſs and tyranny, a great admirer of the cuſtoms 
of the primitive Romans, and no-ways inferior to thoſe amon 
them, who were moſt cried up for their love of virtue, a 
averſion to vice; inſomuch, that if every perſon in the em- 
pire had been allowed the liberty of naming to the ſovereign- 
ty whom he pleaſed, no one, ſays the hiſtorian, would have 
thought of chuſing any but Valerian 1. Thus he was univer- 
ſally judged worthy of the empire before he attained it; but 
was afterwards found no-ways equal to ſuch a mighty charge ; 
whence moſt writers aſcribe to his want of activity, prudence, 
and reſolution, the many calamities which befel the empire 
in his and his ſon's reign . Before his acceſſion to the empire, 
he was prince of the ſenate, which gave him a right to vote 
before all the conſulars. Afterwards he commanded the third 
legion, and was by degrees raiſed to the firſt poſts in the 
army. He attended Decius in his wars with the Geths, and 
was, while he continued with him in Thrace, named by the 
ſenate to the cenſorſhip, in the manner we have related above. 
In the antient inſcriptions he is ſtyled P. Licinius Valerianus ; 
to theſe names Victor the younger adds that of Colobius ; and 
Onuphr4 quotes an inſcription, in which he is named P. Au- 
relius Licmius Valerius Valerianus a. He married two wives, 
and had by the firſt, whoſe name is not mentioned in hiſtory, 
Gallienus, who ſucceeded him in the empire. By his ſecond 
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wife, named by ſome writers Mariniane b, he had Valerian, 
who was twice conſul, viz. in 258, and 263, and honoured 
either by his father, or by his brother Gallienus, with the 
title of Czſar e. He had other ſons, for Gallienus is ſaid 
to have married his brothers ſons, and to have ſtyled him- 
ſelf the brother of many princes 4. Valerian began his 


the affecti reign with great applauſe, and behaved himſelf fo as to 
ex: of all, gain the affections both of the ſenate and people, paying 


The empire poſed | : for the Germans and the Franks committed great . 


the utmoſt reſpect to the former, and eaſing the latter of 
the heavy taxes, with which they had been loaded by his 
piedeceſſors. He enacted many excellent laws; and 
that means ſuppreſled moſt of the diſorders, which in 0 
unhappy times prevailed, not only at Rome, but all over the 
empire. Authors obſerve, that he employed only men of 
merit, ahd that moſt of thoſe whom he preferred to the 
command of his armies, were afterwards raiſed to the em- 


pirex, In the beginning of the following year 254, he en- 


tered upon his ſecond conſulſhip, having his ſon Gallienus 
for his collegue. Zeſimus writes, that this very year, the firſt 
of his teign, he took Gallienus for his pattner in the empire, 
being prompted thereunto by the danger to which the em- 
pire, invaded on all ſides by the barbarians, was then ex- 


iroaded on qevaſtations in that part of Gaul which bordered on the 
RY Rhine z the Goths and the Carpi invaded the provinces of 
ar Aa- 


an,. 


4 [dem ibid: 


Mafia, Thrace, and Macedon ; and the Perſians, paſſing 


the Euphrates, over-ran Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia. 
Aurelian; at that time tribune of a legion quartered in Mentz, 


fell upon the Franks, while they were ravaging the neigh- 
bouring country, killed ſeven hundred of them, took three 
hundred priſoners; whom he ſold for ſlaves, and obliged the 
reſt to quit their booty, and retire ®. The country of the 
Franks, now fot the firſt time mentioned in hiſtory, was 
bounded on the north by the ocean ; on the weſt by the 
occan and the river Rhone ; and on the ſouth by the Weſer - 
according to which deſcription, they poſſeſſed the modern 
countries of J/efiphalia, Heſſe, and ſome adjacent ſtates . 
They were a motley multitude, conſiſting of various German 


nations dwelling beyond the Rhine; who, uniting in de- 


fence of their common liberty, took thence the name of 


b Bigac. p. 369. e Val. vit. p. 195. e 114. 
* Aur. vit. p. 211. TxzBzLi. Por T 10. 
hilt. trigint. tyrann. c. 9 p. 189. Prob. vit. p. 234, * Zos. 1. 
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83 the word Frank ſignifying in their language, as it 
till does in ours, free o. Among them we find the follow- 
ing nations mentioned, viz. the Actuarii, Chamavi, Brufte- 
ri, Salii, Frifui, Chauci, Anfibarii, and Catti . The 
Franks are ſometimes called Sicambri, becauſe they inhabited 
the country formerly poſſeſſed by that nation, which was 
intirely cut off by Auguſtus, as we have related in the thir- 


171 


teenth volume. The following year, Valerian being conſul The Ger- 
the third time, and Gallienus the ſecond, a great victory mans de- 
was gained in Germany by the latter, who thereupon aſſumed t by 
the title of Germanicus Maximus, as appears from ſeveral & Gallie- 


medals of this year 1; but what nation he overcame, whe- nus. 


ther the Franks or the Alemanni, who inhabited the coun- 
tries lying between the Rhine, the Maine, and the Danube, 

does not inform us. The next conſuls were Maxi- 
mus and Glabrio, during whoſe adminiſtration. Gallienus with 
a body only of ten thouſand men, defeated, if Zonaras, is to 
be credited, three hundred thouſand Alumanni in the neigh- 
bourhood of Milan; overcame the Heruli, a Gothic nation, 
and with great ſucceſs made war upon the Franks*. We 
wiſh that writer had given us a more diſtin account of 


_ theſe mighty exploits. In Gaul, Poſthumius, a commander 


of great proweſs and experience, gained great advantages over 
ſeveral German nations, who had invaded that province t. 
The following year, Valerian being conſul the fourth time, 


and Gallienus the third, a violent perſecution broke out againit The chri/ 
the chriſtians, Macrianus, a celebrated magician of Egypt, tans per- 
having ſeduced the emperor, who had been hitherto a great /ec#ted. 


patron of the chriſtian religion, by perſuading him, that the + 


affairs of the empire would never proſper, till the pagan rites 
were reſtored, and the religion of the chriſtians ſo odious, to 
the gods, utterly aboliſhed. This perſecution, commonly 
reckoned the eighth, raged, throughout the whole empire, with 
no leſs fury than that under Decius had done, Perſons of all 
ranks, ſays Dionyſius of Alexandria, without diſtinction of 
ſex or age, were dragged to the tribunals, hurried to executi- 
on, and racked with the moſt exquiſite torments, which the 
implacable hatred of their enemies could invent. This perſe- 
cution laſted three years; that is, from the preſent vear 257, 
to the year 260, when Valerian was taken priſoner bv the 
Per /ians, The ſame year, Aurelian, being ſent to ſucceed U/- 
pius Crinitus in the command of the troops in {:/yricum and 


© Buca. ibid. *? Vide Aba lax. VaLes. not. Gall. p. 201. 
& Bucn. p. 210. J BIA. p 367, & 371. *" Zoxas. vit. 
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TheGoths Thrace, drove the Goths out of thoſe provinces, took an in- 
defeated credibe number of them priſoners, and purſuing them beyond 
by Aureli- the Danube, laid waſte their country, and returned to Ma ſia 
au, and the loaded with booty ©. At the ſame time, Probus paſſing the 
rmatl- Danube, made war with great ſucceſs upon the Sarmatians 
any and 2uadi, and reſcued out of the hands of the latter Faleri- 
OP. us Flaceus, a youth of a noble deicent, and nearly related to 
the emperor, who rewarded Probus with a civic crown ; 

which, in the times of the republic, was given to ſuch 

as had ſaved the life of a citizen vu. About the latter end of 

this year, the emperor leaving Rome ſet out for the caſt, to 

made head aginſt the Perſians, who had invaded Meſopota- 

mia and Syria, and committed dreadful ravages in thoſe pro- 

vinces. He reached Byzant:um in the beginning of the fol- 

lowing year, when Memmius Tuſcus and Baſſus were conſuls ; 

and there held a council, at which aſſiſted all the chief 

officers of the empire, to deliberate about the meaſures to be 

The Perfi. ta en with reſpect to the Perſian war; tor Sapor, king of 
ans over. Perſia, had already ſeized all Armenia, made himſelf maſter of 
run rye. Nijibis and Carrbæ in Mrſopotamia ; and thence adyancing 
ral pro- 1ato Syria at the head of a mighty army, had ravaged that 
winces. Province, and taken Antioch itſelf. His guide in this expe- 
didon was one Cyriades, deſcended of an illuſtrious family, 
but abandoned from his youth to all manner of wickedneſs ; 
inſomuch, that, not able to bear the reproaches and wholſome 
aimonitions of his father, he fled from home and retired into 
Perfia, carrying thither with him a great quantity of gold 
and ſilver, which he had purloined. There he entered into 
the ſervice of the Perſian king, ſtirred him up to make war 
upon the Remant, and ſerved him as a guide, being well ac- 
quainted with the countries, in his marches through Meſopota- 
mia, Armenia, and Syria. Sapor, after hehad taken and plun- 
ucred Antioch, returned into Perſia, to diſcharge his army of 
the immenſe booty, with which they were incumbered, 
and left Cyriades governor of the conquered countries: who 
thereupon aſſumed the title of Czſar, and ſoon atter that of 
Auguſtus, and was acknowledged as emperor by moſt of 
the e.ſtern provinces v. At the ſame time, the Borani, 
5 Scythian nation, croſſing the Euxine ſea, ſurpriſed and 
mil orgs Plunccied the cities of Pytus in Boſporus, and Trapezus 
devaſtati- in Pontus; and thence advaiicing to the neightourhood of 
ow in Afia Byzantium, croſſed over into Aſia, and ſurpriſed the ci- 
ties of Chalcedon, Nicea, Apamea, Pruſa, and ſeveral o- 


TheScy- 
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ther places; which they plundered, and then returned with 


an immenſe booty into their own country, before Valerian 
could come up with them*. The following year, when Secu- | 
laris and Baſſus were conſuls, Valerian marched om 
Cappadocia, whither he had purſued the Scythians, into | 
Syria, recovered © Antioch, and thence advanced into Me- 
ſopotamia ; where he met Sapor, engaged him, but, by the 
treachery of Macrianus, who perſuaded him to engage in a 
diſadvantageous poſt, l the flower of his troops in the en- 
gagement, and was him(- taken priſoner L. I hus Zonaras, Valerian 
Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and Agathias ; but Zeſimus writes, defeated by 
that Valerian, having after the battle in which he was defeat- the Perſi- 
ed, been prevailed upon to confer in perſon with Sapor, was ans, and 
by that treacherous prince ſeized and carried into Perſia. Bc taken pri: 
that as it will, all authors agree, that he was taken priſoner, ſener. 
carried in triumph by Sapor into Perſia, and there inſulted in 
a moſt outrageous manner by that haughty conqueror; who, 
after having ſhewn him loaded with chains in all the chief c. 
ties of his empire, treated him with greater indignities than 
the meaneſt ſlave, making him his foot-ftool whenever he 
mounted on horſeback . He was taken in the year 260, 
the ſeventieth of his age, and fixth of his reign, and was 
ſtill alive in the year 263; nay, the chronicle of A.exandria 
tells us, that he did not die till the year 269. After his 
death, his body was flayed by Sapor's orders, and preſerved 
in ſalt, and his ſkin drefſed, dyed red, and expoſed in a tem- 
ple; where, to the eternal ignominy of the Roman name, it 
was ſhewn to all foreign princes and embaſſadors, as a laſt- 
ing monument of the power of the Perfian monarch. Aga- 
thias writes, that Valerian was flayed alive “; but is therein 
contradicted by all the antient hiſtorians. We are told, 
that nothing grieved the unhappy Yalerian in his deplorable 
condition ſo much, as to ſee himſelf intirely neglected by 
his ſon Gailienus; who was ſo far from prefling the Per/tan 
king. to ſet him at liberty, or offering to ranſom him, that, 
d on the contrary, he expreſſed no ſmall joy when news was 
* >, brought him of his captivity, though moſt foreign princes, 

nay, even thoſe who had aſſiſted Sapor in his wars againſt the 

Romans, did all that lay in their power to prevail upon him 

to grant the Roman emperor his liberty; but the haughty — 


; * Zos. I. i. p. 648. Y ZoNAR. p. 234. Vaicr. epit. Eu- 
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Perfian was too much elated with his ſucceſs, to be terrified 
with the menaces of his enemies, or to hearken to the intrea- 
ties of his friends. 


— 


C HAP. XXIV. 


The Roman hiſtory, from the captivity of Valerian, ts 
the reſignation of Diocleſian. 


fians, and the captivity of Valerian, no ſooner reach- 

N. embire ce the barbarous nations at war with Rome, than 
invad:d on they flew to arms; and, pouring on all ſides incredible mul- 
a” fides by titudes into the Roman territories, threatened the empire and 
aba. Rome itſelf with utter deſtruction. The Goths and Scythians 
I. * ravaged anew Pontus and Afia, committing every-where 
dreadful devaſtations : the Germans, that is, the Alemanni 

and the Franks, having over-run Rhætia, entered Italy itſelf, 

and advanced as far as Revenna, putting all to fire and ſword ; 

the Yuidi and Sarmatians ſeized on great part of Dacia and 
Pannoma ; and other barbarous nations invading Spain, made 
themſelves maſters of Tarraco, and other important places in 

that province d. Gallzenus, who was then in Gaul, hearing that 

th: A'emannt and Franks had entered Italy, and were advanc- 

ing towards Rome, flew to the defence of the capital, and ob- 

liged the enemy to retire. Whether they were overcome in 

battle, as ſome authors write, or marched back upon the 

news of his approach, as we read in others, is uncertain. The 
barbarians, who had invaded Dacia and Pannonia, were driven 

back by Regillianus, who commanded there, and is ſaid to 

have gained ſeveral victories over them in one day «. While 
 Regillianus was employed againſt the barbarians, whom he 

Tagenuus had purſued into Mejia, Ingenuus cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
canes Him- claimed emperor in Pannonia, and was acknowledged by the 
Ii es be inhabitants both of that province and of Mex/ia ; for he was 
claimed à man of great valour and experience in war, and univerſally 
erer. beloved both by the people and ſoldiery. Gallienus no ſooner 
heard of his revolt, than he marched from the neighbourhood 

of Ravenna, where he then was, into Hlyricum, engaged In- 

But i di. genus, and put him to flight. Some authors write, that In- 
and ronuus was killed after the battle by his own ſoldiers, while 
ed. others tell us, that he put an end to his own life, to avoid by 


'F 1 E news of the defeat of the Roman army by the Per- 
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that means falling into the hands of ſo cruel an enemy as Gal- 
lienus, who uſed his victory with a barbarity hardly to be e- 
qualled ; commanding his ſoldiers to put all the inhabitants of 
Mr ſia they couid meet with to the ſword, whether they had 
taken up arms in favour of the uſurper, or no ; as appears 
from the following letter, which he wrote to Verianus Celer, 


one of his officers : *< I ſh dl not be ſatisfied with your putting The crwelty 
© to death ſuch only as have borne arms againſt me, and might of Gallie- 
„ have fallen in the field: you muſt in every city deſtroy nus. 


<< all the males, old and young: ſpare none who have wiſhed 
ill to me, none who have ſpoken ill of me, the ſon of Va- 
© [ertan, the father and brother of princes. [ngenuus empe- 
«ror! tear, kill, cut in pieces without mercy : you under- 
«« ſtand me: do then as you know I would do, who have 
«« writen to you with my own hand 4.” Purſuant to theſe 
cruel orders, a moſt dreadful havock-was made of that unhappy 
people, and in ſeveral citics not one male child left alive. 
Ihe troops who had formerly ſerved under Ingenuus, and the 
inhabitants of Mxfia, who had eſcaped the general laughter, 
provoked by theſe cruelties, proclaimed Q. Nonius Regillianus 


emperor. He was a Dacian by nation, deſcended, as was Regillia- 
ſaid, trom the celebrated king Decebalus, whom Trajan had nus empe- 


conquered, and had by ſeveral gallant actions gained great * 
reputation in the Roman armies. Claudius, who was after- 
wards emperor, wrote the following letter to him, congra- 
tulating him upon the victory he had gained over the Quadi 
and Sarmatians in Mefia: Happy is the republic in 
% having at this time ſuch a commander as you; happy Gal- 
« lienus, though no one dares ſpeak truth to him, nor blame 
«© or commend men according to their deſerts. Bonitus and 
«© Celſus, two of the prince's life-guard-men, have given me 
„ an account of your gallant behaviour in the neighbour hood 
e of Scupi, where you gained ſeveral victories over the bar- 
«« barians in one day. In antient times you would have been 
© thought worthy of a triumph; but at preſent I would have 
© you to conquer with more caution, mindful of a certain 
« perſon, to whom your victories may give umbrage, c. 
After he was proclaimed emperor, he gained very conſiderable 


advantages over the Sarmatians, but was ſoon murdered by % . 
his own foldiers and the people of {lyricum, who had raiſed i 4 


him to the empire, but, not long after his aſſumption, began 3, 


to dread the effects of Gallienus 's cruelty. The Rexolani, nee. 


who ſerved under him, revolted the firſt ; and their example 
was ſoon followed by the reſt of the army and the peopic vi 


« Idem ibid. c. K. 
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Poſthumi- Illyricum . aurelius Victor writes, that he was overcome in 
us revolts battle by Gallienus, The ſame year, MH. Caſſius Labienus 
tm Gaul. Pofthumius revolted in Gaul. He was meanly born, but en- 
dowed w'th extraordinary parts, and reckoned one of the beſt 
commanders in the whole empire. Valerian, when he ſet out 
for the eaſt, committed to his care both his ſon Gallienus and 
the troops that were leſt in the weſtern provinces, declaring, 
that he loved and eſteemed Poſthumius above all officers of 
his army. When he appointed him governcr of Gaul, and 
commander of the troops on the Rhine, he wrote on that oc- 
cation a lettet to the inhabitants of Gaul, in which he ex- 
preſſed his eſteem for Po/thumius in the following terms: 
„% You will, I hope, be convinced, that I have particular 
4 regard for you, fince I have ſet over you ſuch a man as 
&« Pojthumius. He is one whom I eſteem above the reſt, and 
© (think the moſt worthy of all to repreſent the prince. If 
] am deceived in the opinion I entertain of him, I will not 
pretend to kriow any man f.“ When Gallienus, upon the 
news of his father's captivity, and the invaſion of the Franks 
and AJemanni, (et out for Itah, he left his eldeſt ſon Saloni- 
nut, named alſo Valerian, then an infant, at Cologn, under 
the tuition, ſome ſay, of Paſtumius, and others, of Sylvanus, 
ordering all things to be tranſacted in his name. Soon aftet 
the emperoc's departure, Paſthumius having defeated ſome 
German nations who had invaded Gaul, Syluanus obliged him 
to ſen all the booty to him and the young prince: which 
provoxed the ſoldiery to ſuch a degree, that they revolted, 
and proclain.d Paſibumius emperor ; who marching without 
loſs of time to Co/ogn, beſieged the place, and reduced the in- 
7 habitants to ſuch ſtraights, that they were forced to deliver up 
The ſon of to him both Sylvanus and Sa/oninus, whom he cauſed to be im- 
G dlienus mediately put to death. Thus Zofimus : but Trebellius 
murdered. Pyllio aſcribes the revolt and the death of the young prince to 
the Gauls, who, hating Gall:enus, and not able to brook the 
government of a child, ftirred up the ſoldiers to murder him, 
and proclaim Po/thumius emperor *; who was with great joy 
P.1h mij. 2cxnowledzed not only in Gaul, but in Spain and Britain. 
i: »- He reigned ſeven vears, during which time he drove all the 
know! tg. Germans out of Gaul, and even built ſeveral forts in their 
e by Jaul, country, reitofed peace and tranquillity to that afſticted pro- 
Sdain, and Vince, and governed with ſuch equity and moderation, that 
Britain. he was univerſally adered; and honoured with the titles of 


* 
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The reſtorer of Gaul, The defender of the empire; for had he He dH. 
not repulſed the Germans, they would, in thoſe diſtracted vers Gaul 
times, have over-run with great eaſe the whole empire *. Vn the 


On ſeveral of his medals mention is made of his victories over G 
the Germans, that is, according to Adrianus Valeſus i, over 
the Franks ; and on ſome he is ſtyled Germanicus Maximus m. 
He had by his wife Funia Donata, perhaps the daughter of 


Junius Donatus, who was governor of Rome in the year 257, 


and this year conſul, at leaſt one ſon, ſtyled on the antient 
coins C. Junius Coffius Poſthuminus. The emperor Valerian 
appointed him tribune of a band or company of Vocontii, that 
is, of Dauphinois, His father afterwards created him Czſar, 
took him for his partner in the empire, and honoured him 
with the title of Augu/tus un. He was thought to have equal- 
led in eloquence Quintilian, whom he ſtudied to imitate ; 
whence his declamations were inſerted among thoſe of that 
excellent writer o; and the nineteen declamations, which 
paſs under the name of Quintilian, but ſeem not altogether 
worthy of him, are by ſome modern critics aſcribed to young . 
Poſthumius e. Gallienus, though greatly concerned for the 
death of his ſon, whom he immediately cauſed to be ranked 


among the gods 1, did not march in perſon againſt the uſurper 


till ſome years after. 


DuRiNG theſe diſturbances in the weſt, Sapor king of Pera, The Perſi- 
elated with his late ſucceſs, over-ran moſt of the eaſtern pro- ans over- 
vinces, laid waſte Meſopotamia, and entering Syria, teok An- run and 
tioch the third, or at leaſt the ſecond time, and levelled V all 
with the ground all the public buildings of that ſtately me- the eaſtern 


tropolis. From Syria he led his army into Cilicia, took and p! 
plundered the city of Tarſus, the capital of that province; and 
advancing from thence into Cappadocia, made himſelf maſter 
of Cæſarea, and cut all the inhabitants, to the number of four 
hundred thouſand in pieces, for having oppoſed him under the 
conduct of one Demoſt hene, a man of great reſolution 
and intrepidity, who, after the city was taken, opened him- 
ſclf a way, ſword in hand, through the midſt of the enemy, 
and made his eſcape 7. Thus the Perſian over-ran all the 
provinces of the eaſt, committing every-where moſt dreadful 
ravages. Azathias tells us, that he filled up deep valleys with 
dead bodies, and took pride in paſſing over them on horſe- 
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back from one hill to another. To the captives, whom 
he was pleaſed to ſpare, he allowed only what food was barely 
ſufficient to keep them alive, and ordered them to be driven 
once a day in herds to water like ſo many cattle :. In the 
mean time, the Reman troops, who had diſperſed upon the 
captivity of Valerian, rallying, choſe for their leader Calliſtut, 
or rather Baliffa, who had been captain of the guards to Va- 
lerian, and was a man of great addreſs, intrepidity, and ex- 
perience in war. He, without loſs of time, tranſported his 
forces in boats into Cilicia, and - obliged the Perfians to raiſe 
the ſiege of Pompetopolis, a maritime city of that province, 
when it was upon the point of ſubmitting. From Cilicia 
he flew with great celerity into Lycaonia,, and there made a 
dreadful havock of the Perfians, whom he found buſied in 
plundering the open places, and no-ways upon their guard. 
He took from them all their booty and captives, made a 


great many priſoners, and among the reſt the wives of Sapor. 


From Lycaonia he retired with his booty and captives, before 
the Perſians could draw together their diſperſed forces; and 
embarking his army on the veſſels and boats he had aſſembled, 
landed ſome of his men at Seba/te, and others at Corycus, 
two cities on the coaſt of Cilicia, and in both places ſurpriſed 
and cut in pieces above three thouſand Perſians u. Baliſia 
was well ſeconded in his attempts by Odenatus, whoſe name 
is famous in the hiſtory of theſe times on accoun. of the 
many victories he gained over the Perfians, and his ſaving 
the Roman empire in the eaſt, All authors agree, that he 
was a native of Palmyra, a city of Phænicia, about one day's 
journey from the Euphrates ; but ſome writers call him a 
citizen and decurion, while others ſtyle him prince of that 
place. Procapius gives him the title of prince of the Saracens, 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and were 
allies of the Romans v. Zeſimus tells us, that his family had 
been long before diſtinguiſhed with particular marks of ho- 
nour by the Roman emperors, and that he had troops of his 
own *. As Palmyra was at this time a Roman colony , O- 
denatus was prince, not of that city, but probably of the 
Saracens, who dwelt in that neighbourhood. As he had been 
accuſtomed from his infancy to the manly exerciſes of hunt- 
ing, he bore with great chearfulneſs and alacrity the toils of 
a military life :. Of his wife Zenobia, we ſhall have occaſi- 
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on to ſpeak hereafter, Odenatus was ſcarce known till the 
captivity of Valerian, when, dreading the power of that 
mighty conqueror, as he lived in amity with the Romans, he 
wrote to him 2 moſt reſpectful and ſubmiſſi ve letter, proteſt- 
ing that he had never borne arms againſt the Perſians, and 
at the ſame time ſent him ſeveral camels loaded with rich 
preſents. But Sapor, highly provoked at the arrogance of 
ſuch an inſignificant perſon, as he expreſſed himſelf, in preſum- How * 
ing to write to him, tore his letter, ordered his preſents to be treated by 
thrown into the river, and, with a threatening voice, told his Sapor. 
embaſſadors, that he would teach their maſter the reſpec a 
man of his mean condition owed to his lord and ſovereign ; 
that he would exterminate and utterly deſtroy him, his 
whole family, and country; adding, that if he came and 
thre w himſelf proſtrate at his ſeet, with his hands tied behind 
his back, he might perhaps by that ſubmiſſion atone in ſome 
degree for his temerity. and preſumption. Odenatus, reſent- 
ing, as it became a man of his ſpirit, this vile treatment, ſwore 
he would purſue the Perſians to the laſt with fire and (word, 
and either bring down the pride of their mighty monarch, or 
periſh in the attempt*. With this view, he immediately 
declared for the Romans; and joining Baliſta with all his He fdes 
forces, bore a great, if not the chief, ſhare, in the avove- with the 
mentioned exploits; for to him Trebellius Pollis aſcribes the Romans. 
taking of Sapor's wives vb. The Perſian, greatly concerned 
for that loſs, and apprebending it might be attended with 
others ſtill greater, (for Odenatus and Baliſta purſued him 
cloſe) reſolved to retire z and accordingly bent his march to- 
wards the Euphrates. But as he was marching through the 
province of Euphrateſiana, at a ſmall diſtance from Palmyra, WOW 
Odenatus, falling upon his rear, made à dreadful havock of ad. 
them, and obliged the reſt to repaſs the Euphrates with great 4, 
hurry and confuſion. Many periſhed in the river; and Saper „ver the 
was glad to compound with the Roman gariſon in Edeſſa, Perſians. 
which city he had never been able to reduce, for the liberty | 
of returning into his own country, by yielding to them all 
the Syrian money he had amaſſed in the plunder of ſo many 
cities ©. Zonaras writes, that Odenatus found among the 
Per ſian captives, and likewiſe among the dead, many women 
attired and armed like men 4. After theſe victories, Odena- Odenatus 
tus aſſumed the title of king of Palmyra, which he likewiſe Hume the 
gave to his eldeſt ſon Hered, as he did that of queen to his title of 
wife Zenobia. Gallienus, to reward his eminent ſervices, ap- Pos of 
| a:myra. 
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pointed him commander in chief of all the Roman forces in 
the eaſt; which truſt he diſcharged with great fidelity, and 
was attended with better ſucceſs than any of the Roman ge- 
nerals. For the following year 261, when Gallienus was 
conſul, the fourth time, with Petrenius Volufianus, Odenatus, 
not ſatisfied with having driven Sapor out of the Roman do- 
minions, entered Meſopotamia, and there recovered the ci- 
ties of Nifebis and Charre. From Meſopotamia he advanced 
into the very heart of the Perfian dominions, being extremely 
deſirous of crowning his other exploits with the deliverance 
of Valerian. Sapor met him at the head of a mighty army ; 
whereupon an engagement enſuing, the Perfians Were utterly 
defeated, and Sapor with his children obliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves within the walls of Cteſiphon, the metropolis of the 
Perſian dominions. Thither Odenatus purſued them, and 
laid cloſe ſiege to the place, after having deſtroyed with fire 
and ſword the neighbouring country to a great diſtance. 'The 
Perſian lords, alarmed at the danger that threatened their 
prince and country, armed all their vaſſals, and flew from the 
moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom to Cteſiphon. Many bat- 
tles were fought under the walls of that metropolis, which 
ſerved only to increaſe the number of Odenatus's victories ; 
many Perſians of great diſtinction were taken priſoners, and 
ſent by the conqueror to Gallienus ; Sapor on one ſide, and 
the brave Odenatus on the other, exerted their utmoſt efforts, 
the latter to deliver Valerian, and the former to avoid the like 
doom, which now threatened him*. But here Trebellius Pol- 
lic, after having raiſed our expectation, drops at once both 


Odenatus and the ſiege of Cteſiphon; and, giving himſelf no 


farther trouble about either, leaves us quite in the dark as to 
the iſſue of ſo glorious and important an undertaking. The 
reader may thence judge of his abilities in the capacity of an 
hiſtorian. All we know for certain is, that Sapor was not 
taken, nor Valerian reſcued from his cruel bondage. Some 
writers ſeem to inſinuate, that the revolt of Macrianus, which, 
according to moſt hiſtorians, happened this year, obliged O- 
denatus to raiſe the ſiege of Cte/iphon. Macrianus was of a 
mean deſcent ; but had, by his courage and experience in 
war, raiſed himſelt from the low tation of a common ſoldier 
to the higheſt poſts in the army. He was exceeding rich, 
and had married a lady of great diſtinction, by whom he had 
two ſons Macrianus and Quietus, who had been raiſed to the 
rank of tribunes by Valerian, and were eſteemed two of the 
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beſt officers of the whole armyf. The father is ſtyled by 3 
Diomſius of Alexandria, the chief of the Egyptian magicians *; 

whence we conclude him to have been by nation an Egyptian, 

and greatly addicted to the ſtudy of magic. As the abomina- 

ble myſterics of that art were abhorred and deſervedly 

cried down by the chriſtians, Macrianus thence became 

their implacable enemy, and inſpired Valerian, with whom 

he bore great ſway, with an irreconcileable hatred to them, 

which occaſioned the eighth perſecution, as we have hinted 

above ®, Some authors write, that, abuſing the confidence 

Valerian repoſed in him, he betrayed that prince to the Per- 

ſians ; but others clear him from that imputation. Be that 

as it will, about a year after the captivity of the unhappy. 
emperor, he revolted from his ſon; and having gained o- 

ver Baliſta, was, by his means acknowledged emperor by He is pro- 
moſt of the troops who had ſerved under Valerian, but claimed 
deſpiſed Gallienus. He immediately took his two ſons for emperor. 
his partners in the empire, and appointed Bali /ta his captain of 

the guards. Tyebellius Pollio, of all writers the leaſt exact, 

to ſay no more, does not inform us in what country Macri- 

anus was created emperor, nor where, or how long he 

reigned ; and as to the other hiſtorians, Zenaras is the only 

one among them who takes any notice at all of him. That 

writer tells us, that the inhabitants of Afia received him 

with extraordinary marks ofgoy k. Dionyſus of Alexandria 

gives us room to think, that he was acknowledged in Egypt ; Egypt ab- 
and that his and his ſons reign ended before the ninth year of mitsto bim. 
Gallienus, that is, before the Augu/# of the year 262 1. 

During his uſurpation happened, in all likelihood, at Alexan- 

dria the diſturbances deſcribed by that writer, who was biſhop 

of the place. Fury and diſcord, ſays he, raged there to ſuch Great dig 
a degree, that it was more eaſy to paſs from the caſt to the turbances 
moſt remote provinces of the weſt, than from one place of at Alexan- 
Alexanaria to another: the inhabitants had no intercourſe dria. 

but by letters, which with great difficulty were conveyed from 

one friend to another: it was more dangerous to croſs the 

ſtreet, than the moſt tempeituous ſeas, the mott dry and in- 
hoſpitable deſerts : the port reſembled the ſhore of the red-ſea, 


ſtrewn with the carcaſſes of the drowned Ezyptiars ; the 


ſea was dyed with blood, and the Nile choaked up with dead 
bodies w. 'T he war was attended with a general famine, 
and the famine by a dreadful plague, which daily ſwept off 
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great numbers of people, inſomuch that there were then in 
Alexandria fewer inhabitants from the age of fourteen to that 
of eighty, than there uſed to be from forty to ſeventy =. Of 
ſuch perſons a regiſter, it ſeems, was kept ; and a certain 
quantity of corn diſtributed among them. 

Macrianus no ſooner ſaw himſelf inveſted with the ſo- 
vereiznty, than he marghed with all the forces he could aſ- 
ſemble into the eaſt, ſays Pollio, that is, as we conjecture, 
from Egypt into Syria. He engaged ſeveral times and de- 
feated the Perſians ; but looked upon P. Valerius Valens as 
a far more formidable enemy. Valens had been ſent by Gal- 
lienus into Achaia, or Greece, with the title of proconſul ; 
but hearing there, that Macrianus had been proclaimed em- 

Valens Peror, he aſſumed the ſame title. Hereupon Macrianus im- 
proclaimed mediately detached Piſo, with a competent force, to ſuppreſs 
emperor in this new uſurper. But Piſo, finding him upon his guard, 
Achaia, and ready to receive him, retired into Theſſaly, and there aſ- 
and Piſo in ſumed the title of emperor, with the ſurname of Theſſalicus, 
Theſſaly ; as appears from his medals ®. But he did not long enjoy that 
but they are empty and ſeducing title, being ſoon after murdered by ſome 
both killed. ſoldiers ſent by Valens for that purpoſe. Valens himſelf was 
ſlain a few days after by his own men; and his death, as 
well as that of his rival, was known at Rome before the 
twenty-fifth of June 7. Piſo, who was deſcended from one 
of the moſt ancient and illuſtrious families of Rome, was 
univerſally lamented there on account of the merits of his 
anceſtors, as well as his own. He had been highly eſteemed 
by the emperors, nay, and by Yalens himſelf, who upon hear- 
ing the news of his death, hat account, ſaid he, ſhall I give 
to the gods, the infernal judges, of the death of Piſo ? The 
The cha- Roman empire has not a perſon equal to Piſo. Upon the 
racter of news of his death, it was moved in the ſenate, that divine 
Piſo. honours might be decrecd to him as to a lawful prince; nay, 
ſome writers tell us, that he was actually ranked among the 
gods with this remarkable elogium, That there never was a 
better man, nor a man of more firmneſs and conſtancy. However 
that be, he was decreed a ſtatue with a triumphal chariot : 
the ſtatue was ſtill to be ſeen in the time of Corfantine ; but 
the chariot had been taken down, to make room for the fa- 
| Aureolus mous baths of Diecleſian, and was never after ſet up a- 
About the ſame time that Macrianus uſurped the 
peror in Il. empire in the eaſt, Manius Acilius Aurealus was forced 
Iyricum, by the army, which he commanded in Iihricum, to take upon 
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him the ſovereignty ; for the ſoldiers every-where abhorred 
Gallienus, and would only obey emperors ſet up by them- 
ſelves. Aureolus from [Hyricum marched into Itah, and 
; made himſelf maſter of Milan. Gallienus, after various 
, unſucceſsful attempts to ſuppreſs him, was in the end obliged 
| to come to an accommodation with him, and accept of his 
aſſiſtance againſt Poſthumius, as we ſhall relate hereafter. He 
was, according to Zonaras, a native of Dacia, of a mean 
deſcent, and in his youth a ſhepherd ; but liſting himſelf af- 
terwards in the army, he was ſoon raiſed from the rank of a 
common ſoldier to the command of a body of horſe. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent manner under Gallie- 
nus in the battle againſt Ingenuus; for ſome authors aſcribe to 
him the whole glory of that victory. This year 261, the Bithynia 
* Seythians breaking anew into Bithynia, laid waſte the whole plundered 
f country a ſecond time, levelled with the ground ſeveral cities, by the Scy- 
plundered Nicomedia, and returned unmoleſted into their own thians. 
country, with a great booty and many captives . At the 
ſame time, that no part of the empire might be exempt from 
ſome ſignal calamity, the iſland of Sicily, leſs expoſed than 
other countries to the ravages of the barbarians, was miſerably 
haraſſed by a band of robbers, who, roving up and down, com- 
mitted dreadful devaſtations, and kindled a kind of ſervile 
war, which was not ſuppreſſed without much difficulty and 
bloodſhed u. The following year, Gallienus being conſul the 
fifth time, with Fau/ftianus, the empire was in many places 
afflicted by other calamities, beſides the wars and commotions 
we have mentioned. The ſun was overcaſt with thick clouds, 7, e;,e 
and a great darkneſs continued for ſeveral days together, at- aid 
tended with a violent earthquake, and dreadful claps of thun- au a 
der, not in the air, but in the bowels of the earth, which plague, fa- 
opened in many places, and ſwallowed up great numbers of mine, 
people, with their habitations. The ſea, ſwelling beyond earth. 
meaſure, broke in upon the continent, and drowned whole fate, &c. 
{ cities; the plague raged with great violence in Greece, Egypt, 
: and eſpecially at Rome, where it ſwept off for ſome time hve 
| thouſand perſons a day. The books of the Sibyls were con- 
ſulted, public proceſſions ordained, facrifices offered to Fupi- 
ter the author of health, &c. But all to no purpoſe ; nay, 
« to their other calamities were added the incurſions of the New irrnp- 
: Geths in great ſwarms into Greece, and of the Scythians into tions of the 
' Afia. The former, having madeſthemſelves maſters of Thrace, v<ythians. | 
over-ran all Macedon, and laid fiege to Tyeſſalonica, the ca- 
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pital of that province, which threw all Greece into the utmoſt 
conſternation : troops were diſpatched to guard the ſtreights of 
Thermopylz, ſo famous in hiſtory ; the Athenians rebuilt their 
walls, which had lain in ruins ever fince the time of Sylla ; 
the inhabitants of Peloponneſus ſhut up the iſthmus from ſea to 
ſea ; new levies were made ; the troops quartered in that 
province drawn together, &c, But, in the mean time, 
Macrianus arriving in Greece on his march into Itah, fell upon 
the barbarians while they were attempting to enter Achaia, 
put them to flight, and obliged them to retire into their own 
country, whither they carried, however, great part of their 
booty i. At the ſame time, the Scythians, that is, another 
Whe plun- party of Goths, croſſing the Helleſpont under the conduct of 
der the one Raſpa, committed dreadful ravages in ia, burnt ſeveral 
temple of cities there, and plundered the celebrated temple of Diana 
Diana at at Epheſus, ſo much reſpected by the pagans, and ſo famous 
Epheſus. for its rich ornaments and immenſe wealth . Thus was 
the deſtruction of the molt illuſtrious monuments of paganiſm 
begun by the Goths, who were themſelves pagans ; and we 
fhall ſee them in the two following centuries complete what 
they now begin. In this irruption they ruined the city of 
Chalcedon, deſtroyed the poor remains of ancient Troy, and 
the famous //ium ; and, repaſſing the Helleſpont, laid walte 
all Thrace, and returned to their own country with an immenſe 
booty n. | 
12 the mean time, Macrianus having ſettled the affairs of 
Syria, left there his youngeſt ſon Quietus, with Baliſta, to 
guard that province againſt the Per ſians; and ſet out for Ita- 
iy, with his eldeſt fon Macrianus, at the head of forty-five 
thouſand men, to try his fortune againſt Aureolus in {{yri- 
cum, and Gallienus at Rome. He was met by the forces of 
i TE former cither in 7/lyricum, or on the borders of Thrace ; 
and bis el. Whereupon a battle enſued, in which Macrianus and his fon 
deft ſon de- being killed, their whole army ſubmitted to Aureelus, and were 
 feated and incorporated in his troops ®. The news of their defeat and 
killed by dcath was no ſooner heard in the eaſt, than moſt cities there 
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Aureolus. revolted from Quietus, who thereupon ſhut himſelf up with le 
Bali/la in the city of Ema, whither Aureolus, to complete p 
his victory, ſent ruffians to diſpatch him. But before their * 
artival, Odenatus had beſieged the place; which ſo terrified = 
the inhabitants and the gariſon, that they killed Durztus, h 
threw his head over the walls, and then ſubmitted to Odena- 
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tus. Macrianus and his children being thus cut off, Gallie- 

nus was acknowledged anew in Egypes and Syria; for Odera- 

tus, though maſter of almoſt all the caſtern provinces, acted, 

or at leaft pretended to act, in his name ©. He had no founcr 
withdrawn his troops from before Ema, than Baliſla, whum 

he had ſpared on account of his adyiſing the inhabi- Baſiſta a- 
tants to murder Quietus, aſſumed the title of emperor, and ſames the 
put ſuch numbers of the citizens of Eme/a to the ſword, no title of em- 
doubt for refuſing to acknowledge him, hat the uchappy city ? 
was almoſt turned into a deſerts, We (hall bave occaifion 

to ſpeak of him hereafter ; for he ſeems to have rejgned at 


. Emeſa three years, About the ſame time, Æmilianus, ſtyl- 


ed on the ancient medals Tiberius Ceftius Alexander Amnilia- 
nus ©, commander of the Jegions in Egypt, took upon lum the Ard like- 


title of emperor, hoping, by thus openly revolting from wiſe KE. 


Gallienus, who was no leſs abhorred in Egypt than in the mulianus. 

other provinces, to appeaſe the populace of Alexandria, wha 

had riſcn upon a very trifling occaſion, and inyeſted the hour 

where A milzanus lodged, threatening him with preſent death. 

He no ſooner proclaimed hiniſe!f emperor, in oppoſition to 

Gallienus, than the rage of the incenſed multitude aiſwagce', 

and the whole city of Alexandria, with loud acclamations, 
acknowledged him for their ſovereign. He immediately / 
ſeized all the corn in the public granaries, and by that 
means occaſioned a famine in ſeveral provinces. He 
viſited in perſon the moſt diftant paris of Egypt, redreticd 
many grievances, repulſed with great vigour the neighbouring 
barbarians, which procured him the name of Alexander, and =. 
was preparing for an expedition into India, when the k 
troops ſent againſt him by Gallienus arrived in Egypr', as we | 
ſhall relate hereafter. This year, Gallienus agreeing with 
Aureolus, marched into Gaul with him and Cliudius, who 
ſucceeded him in the empire, to make war upon Peſibumius, Gullienns 
who had reigned three years undiſturbed. As Peſi bumius makes war 
was greatly beloved, and vigorouſly ſupported by the Gauis, «pon Poſt- 
the war laſted ſome years. Gallienus was deteated in tue humius in 
firſt general engagement of this year, and Pofthumius in the Gaul. 
ſecond, after having loſt the flower of his troops. But Aure- 

olus, who was ſent to purſue him, having ſuffered him to 


- eſcape when he might have eaſily taken him, he levied new 
forces and began the war with freſh vigour*. Callienus, 


however, quitting Gaul, the following year, when Albirus 
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and Dexter were conſuls, returned to Rome, and from 

thence haſtened inte the eaſt, where he wreaked his rage on 

The Byz. the city of Byzantizm ; but upon what provocation, Trebelli- 

antines us Pollio, who deſcribes the miſerable condition to which 

/laughtered that place was reduced, has not thought proper to acquaint us. 

by Gallic- All we know is, that Gallienus, as ſoon as he appeared before 

nus. it, loſt all hopes of ever being able to maſter it ; but being 

nevertheleſs admitted, the day after his arrival, within the 

gates, upon terms, without any regard to the agreement, he 

cauſed the gariſon, and all the inhabitants, to be put to the 

ſword. Not one perſon, ſays Trebelliut Pollio, was left alive 

in the place b. Vorburgius aſcribes this laughter to the 

ſoldiers of Gallienus ; and pretends, that the emperor left 

Gaul, and haſtened into the eaſt, on purpoſe to revenge the 

laughter of the Byzantines, and puniſh the cruelty of the 

ſoldiers . From Byzantium, Gallienus returned to Rome, 

where he celebrated the tenth year of his reign with extraor- 

dinary pomp, and a kind of triumph, in which were led 

mock captives, dreſſed like Goths, Sarmatians, Franks, and 

Per ſians. During this ſhow, ſome perſons of humour, 

mixing with thoſe who perſonated the Perfians, viewed with 

great attention their faces, examined their dreſs, and ſeemed 

to betray great ſurpriſe, Being in the end aſked, what they 

wanted? Mie are looking, ſaid they, for the emperor's father; 

which ſo incenſed Gallienus, that he commanded them imme- 

diately to be burnt alive Ek. This year, a new tyrant ſtarted 

Saturninus up, by name P. Sempronius Saturninus. He was a man of 

22 the great parts, and renowned for his victories over the barbari- 

XY ns. Hiſtory does not inform us where or how long he 
NN reigned; but only tells us, that he performed great thin 

and is = , * ny pe af gs 

ur dere While he was emperor, and was, on account of his ſeverity, 

by bis ſol. Put to death by the ſame ſoldiers who had raiſed him to the em- 

p mire. When he was firſt proclaimed emperor by the troops 

under his command, he told them, that they had loft a good 

.htain, and made a bad prince', Towards the end of the 

year, Theodotus, a native of Egypt, diſpatched by Gallienus a- 

gainſt Fmnilianus, who reigned in that country, overcame 

him in a pitched battle, took him priſoner, and ſent him to 

AEmilia- Rome; where he was, by the emperor's orders, ſtrangled in 

nus aefeat- priſon, according to the ancient cuſtom of putting captive 

ed, taken princes to death. The emperor, to reward Theodotus, de- 

i ſigugd to make Egypt a proconſular province, and honour 


Hirang led. jim with that proconſulihip ; but was diverted from it by 
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the prieſts alledging a prediction, which had prevailed even 


in Cicers's time, viz. that Egypt would recover its ancient 

liberty, when the faſces a there . The faſces were 

carried, as is well known, before the proconſuls. At this Bruchium 
time happened, as we conjecture, the ſiege of Bruchium, befieged 
deſcribed by Euſebius; Amilianus himſelf, or his partizans, and taken. 
having probably taken ſhelter there after the battle. Bruchi- 

um, or, as Eufebrus ſtyles it, Pyruchium, was 2 quarter of the 

city of Alexandria near the ſea, on the fide of the Pharos, 

and, as it were, the citadel of that metropolis. There 

ſtood the royal palace, the place where the Egyptian ſenate 

or council met, the public granaries, the muſeum, and the 
celebrated library of the Egyptian kings, containing once ſe- 

ven hundred thouſand volumes, of which four hundred thou- 

ſand were burnt in Julius Cæſar's time. The Roman army, 

under the command of Theodotus, having taken the reſt of 

the city, laid fiege to this quarter, and in the end reduced it 

by famine . This year the Scythians made a new irruption 

into Iſia, but were with great ſlaughter driven back into 

their own country by the Roman forces quartered in that 
province o. | 

Tut next conſuls were Gallienus, the ſixth time, and Sa- Gallienus 

turninus. This year Gallienus, by the advice of his brother declares 
Valerian and his kinſman Lucillut, to reward the brave Ode- Odenatus 
natus for the many victories he had gained over the Perſians, bis partner 
took him for his partner in the empire, honoured him with i he em- 
the titles of Ceſar, Auguſtus, and emperor, and all the e. 
badges of ſovereignty, and cauſed money to be coined with 

his name, on which he was repreſented leading the Per ſians 

captive. The title of Auguſta was given to his wife, and 

that of Cæſar to his children 7. This action of Gallienus wass 
highly applauded by the ſenate, by the people of Rome, and the 

whole empire; for to his valour was intirely owing the pre- 
ſervation of the eaſtern provinces, over- run and ſorely harraſ- 

ſed by the Perfians. This year, 264, Baliſta, who had Raliſta 
held ſome provinces in the eaſt ever ſince the death of Macri- murdered 
nus and his children, was at laſt killed, according to the moſt 

probable opinion, by a ſoldier fent by Odenatus for that pur- 
poſe 1. Gallienus, in the ſpring of this year, left Rome, and Gallienvs 
marched a fecond time in perfon againſt Paſthumius, who till goes into 
reigned in Gaul. At his approach, Poſthumius withdrew Gaul. 
into a ſtrong hold, which the emperor immediately inveſted, 
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but ſoon after raiſed the ſiege, having received a wound in 


the bacc with an arrow while he was viewing the walls“. 

On ſeveral medals of this year, notice is taken of a victory 

gained by Gallienus in Gaul, and he is ſtyled the reſtorer of 

that province . However, Poſtbumius ſtill maintained him- 

Poſthumi- ſelf in poſſeſſion of great pait of that country; and this 
us takes year being hard preſſed by Gallienus, he choſe for his collegue 
Viitori- I. Aurelius Piauvonius Viftorinus, as be is ſtyled on the anci- 
vas. for bis ent coins, of whom we read the following character in Juli- 
pariner. us Aterianus, writer of thoſe times: No one, in my opi- 
nion, ought to be preferred to Victorinut, who reigned ſome 

time in Gawl ; he equalled Trajan in bravery, Antoninus in 
clemency,; Nerva in gravity, 1 5am in managing the pub- 

lic money, and Pertinax and Severus in his care of the mi- 

litary diſcipline ; but his unbridled Huſt drowned all his good 

qualities, and caſt ſuch a blemifh upon his reputation, that no 

one dares to record the virtues of a man, whom all own to 

have deſerved the doom which in the end overtook him*. Of 

this doom we ſhall ſpeak in its proper place. The next year, 

The Iſau - Pal:rian, the emperor's brother, and Lucillus, his kinſman, 
rians re- being conſuls, the Iſaurians, revolting in Afia Minor, 
volt. choſe for their leader C. Annius Trebellianus, who took upon 
him the title of Auguſtus, cauſed money to be coined with his 

name, and reigned ſome time in /fauria and Cilicia; but was 

in the end drawn» by Caufiſoleus, the brother of Theodotus, 

from among the rocks and mountains, where he had taken re- 1 

fuge into a plain, and there defeated and killed. The Iſauri- 

ans ranked him after his death among the gods; and, refuſing 

to ſubmit to Gallienus, whoſe cruelty they dreaded, main- 

tained themſelves a free people in the very heart of the Ro- 

man empire, at leaſt till the time of the emperor Con- 

Mlantineg and committed dreadful ravages in Aſia Minor, and 

Syria un. While Ganl, Pontus, Thrace, and Illyricum, were 

held either by a domeſtic or foreign enemy, Africa too had 

Celſus its tyrant, viz. T. Cornelius Celſus, ſet up by Vibius Paſſienus, 
madeem- proconfut of Africa, and Fabius Pompontanus, who com- 
peror in manded on the trontiers of Libya. He was but a tribune, and 
Atrica, led at that time aretired life in the country. A lady, by name 
and ſoon Gualliena, nearly related to the emperor, bore a great ſhare in 
after mur. this revolt. Celſus was a man of great integrity, and worthy 
dered, of the ran to which he was raifed ; but he held it a ſhort 
time, bein? killed the ſeventh day after his election. 

The inhabitants of Sicca, who had continued faithful to Gal- 
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lienus, threw lis body to the dogs, and crucified him in effi- e 
gie, which, as our hiſtorian es, had never been practiſ- 
ed before ®. Among the other misfortunes of this unhappy 
reign; we may reckon the loſs of all the conqueſts of Trajan, 
; that is, of the whole province of Dacia, ſeized by the Goths 
2 and other northern nations z and the dreadful ravages commit- 
ted by the Franks in Spain. Victor is of opinion, that they Spain 
entered that province on the ſide of Gaul* ; but Adrianus plundered 
Valefius proves, ſtom the panegvric of Nazarius on Conflan- by the 
tine, that they conveyed themſelves thither by ſea 1. Be that Franks. 
as it will, all authors agree, that they entered Spain, ravaged 
the country far and wide, and took by ſtorm, plundered, and 
almoſt utterly deſtroyed; the city of Tarraco, which, for the 
ſpace of a hundred and fifty years, bore the marks of what 
it ſuffered at this time”. Some of the Franks from Spain 
eroſſed over into Ari al; but what was the iſſue of that raſh 
undertaking, we are no-where told. 5 
Tat following year, Gallienus being conſul, the ſeventh 
time, with Sabinillus, the brave Odendtus, entering the Per- Odenatus 
ſian territories, put all there to fire and ſword, over-came gain great 
; Sapor in ſeveral battles, beſieged a ſecond time, and, accord- advanta- 
lng to Syncellus, made himſelf maſter of, ( te/iphen. But, in ge ever 
the mean time, the Goths entering Afia by the Euxine ſea, e Per- 
over-ran Lydia, Bithynia, Phrygia, Troas, Cappadocia, and ans. 
Galatia, laying waſte the country, plundering the towns, and 
carrying off an immenſe booty and an incredible number of 
captives *. The next year, Paternus and Arcefilaus being 
conſuls, Odenatus, leaving Cteſipbon, haſtened back to the 
relief of Aa; but the Goths not thinking it adviſeable to 
wait his arrival, reimbarqued at Heraclea int Pontus, and re- 7 
turned home, loaded with booty. Many of them, however, 
were drowned, being overtaken in the Euxine fea by the Ro- 
man fleet. All authors agree, that Odenatus was killed about 
this time, but differ both as to the place and manner of his 
death. According to Syncellus, he was killed at Heraclea u; He is mur- 
according to Zofimus, at Emr:ſa v. Trebellius Pollio writes, dered. 
that he was murdered by one Mizonius, his couſin, who was 
proclaimed emperor in his room, but ſoon after put to death. 
Syncellus aſcribes his death to another Odenatus, who was 
himſelf murdered by the guards *. Some writers ſuppoſe 
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Zenobia herſelf to have aſſiſted the conſpirators underhand, 
being provoked againſt 5 uſband for preferring his eldeſt 
ſon Herod, by a former , to the children he had by her 7. 
It is certain, that. Herod was killed with his father, who, ac- 
cording to ſome writers, had taken him for his partner. Such 
was the end of Odenatus, deſervedly ranked by hiſtorians a- 
mong the greateſt princes that ever reigned in the eaſt, God, 
fays Trebellius Pollis, was angry with the Romans, ſince he 
took Valerian from them, and did not long preſerve Odenatus . 
He had begun, as appears from ſome medals *, the fourth 
year of his reign. He left. behind him three ſons by Zenobia, 
Herennianus, Timelaus, and Vabalath, or, as he is ſtyled on 
ſome medals, Hermias I haballat b. As they were very young 
at the time of their father's death, Zenobia governed in their 
His wife name with the title of queen of the eaft, arrayed them with 
Zenobia purple robes and other enſigns of the imperial dignity ; and in 
governs in that attire preſented them, after the death of their father, to 
the name the armies, and the aſſemblies of the people e. It is. uncer- 
of her tain, whether they were put to death by Aurelian, or died 
children. before 4. From their medals it appears, that Herennianus 
reigned at leaſt two years, T imolaus three, and / haballat ſe- 
ven . LZenobia did not, it ſeems, tread in the footſteps of 
her huſband, and keep up, as he had done, a good under- 


whom the emperor, upon the news of the death of Odenatus, 
had ſent into the eaſt to make war upon the Perſians, was 
this very year defeated by Zenebia, and obliged to return 
to Rome. Towards the end of the year, one L. lianus 


come by Peſthumius, who reduced the rebellious city, but 
would not give it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, who, 
thereupon mutinied, and, tranſported with „ Murdered 
Poſthami- their brave leader, with young Poſthumius his ſon. Trebel- 
us murder- lius Pollio aſcribes his death to Lollianus, who had revolted 
Ain Gaul, from him and caufed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor. Lol- 
and Lolli- lianus, ſty led on the antient coins Spurius Servilius Lollianatre, 
anus %. was meanly born, but had raiſed himſelf in the army by bis 
claredem- gallant conduct. He reigned in that part of Gaul which bor- 
peror. dered on the Rhine, while Victorinus, whom Poſthumius had 
taken for his partner, held the reſt. But he did not long en- 
joy the ſovereignty, being murdered on account of his ſeve- 
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ſtanding with Gallienus. For we find, that Heraclianus, 


aſſumed the title of emperor at Mentz 3 but was ſoon over- 
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bat. At the latter place they were attacked and defeated by 
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rity by his own ſoldiers, ſtirred up by Victorinus, who, upon 
his death, became ſole maſter of all Gaul, but was ſoon after 
mortally wounded at Cologn, by one whoſe wife he had de- 
bauched. Before he died, he named his fon L. Aulerius Victorinus 
Victorinus his ſucceſſor, though then an infant. But the Gauls, and bis ox 
not able to brook the government of a child, murdered him, murdered. 
and ſet up in his room one MH. Aurelius Marius, originally 
an armourer, but a man of great valour and extraordinary Marius de- 
ſtrength. He was killed the third day of bp reign by a ſoldi- Jared em- 
er, who had formerly worked under him. The aſlaſſin ran peror and 
him through with his ſword, telling him, that it was of his murdered; 
own making ?. Upon his death, the troops in Gaul proclaim- and Tetri- 
ed P. Piueſus or Peſuvius Tetricus emperor. He was a Ro- cus raiſed 
man ſenator, had been conſul, and was at this time governor e the em- 
of Aquitaine, He was acknowledged in Spain and Britain, hire in bit 
as well as in Gaul, and held thoſe provinces with the title of“. 
emperor till the fourth year of Aurelian's reign, when he was 
taken and led in triumph by that prince ®, as we ſhall relate 
hereafter. He immediately conferred the title of Ceſar upon his 
ſon C. Pacuvius Piveſus Tetricus, who was then but an infant. 
All theſe uſurpers in Gaul, viz. Poſthumius, Lollianus, Vic- 
torinus, Marius, and Tetricus, were ſet up by Vidtorina, or 
Victoria, the mother of Yiftorinus, who had a great intereſt 
in Gaul, and bore an irreconcileable hatred to Gallienus. 
She was honoured, probably by her ſon Victorinus, with the 
titles of Auguſta, and The mother of the armics. As the was 
a woman of maſculine courage, and poſſeſſed of immenſe 
wealth, which ſhe liberally diftributed among the ſoldiers, 
ſhe gave the empire of Gaul to whom ſhe pleaſed, and bore 
under all the uſurpers, who were but her creatures, an abſo- 
lute ſway. She died during the uſurpation of Tetricus ; but 
whether a natural or violent death, is uncertain ; for ſome 
writers ſcem to inſinuate, that ſhe was privately diſpatched 
his orders. 

The ſame year, the Scythians, that is the Goths, ravaged 
anew the provinces of Afra, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappa- 
docia, and thence carried back with them an immenſe booty; Goths 
while the Heruli, paſſing from the Palus Mzotis into the 4,4 the 
Euxine (ca with five hundred veſſels, landed at Byzantium and Heruii, 


Chryſopolis, now Scutart, under the conduct of one Naulo- 


trrup- 


Fenerianus, who was himfelt killed in the engagement. Not- 
withitanding their defeat, inſtead of returning to their own 
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country, they croſſed the Boſporus ; and ſteering their courſe 
towards Cyzicus, ſurpriſed and plundered that great and weal- 
thy city, with part of Aſia, and the iſlands of Lemnos, and 
Scyros in the Archipelago, Then they ſailed towards Greece; 
and landing there, heſieged and burnt Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Argos, and laid waſte all Achaia; but were in the end attack- 
ed and defeated with great laughter by the Athenians, under 
the conduct of Dexippus the hiſtorian. However, in their 
retreat, they committed dreadful devaſtations in Beta, 
Acarnania, Epirus, and Thrace *, Gallienus, who was juſt 
then retyrned from Gaul, where he had been making war 
upon Lollianus, leaving Aureolus at Milan, haſtened into 
Illyricum ; and coming unexpectedly upon the barbarians 
there, gave them a total overthrow. Naulobat, their leader, 
was obliged to yield himſelf to the emperor's mercy, who 
treated him with great humanity; and, to gain the affections 
of the barbarians, even honoured him either with the conſul- 
ſhip, or the conſular ornaments', Aurelius Victor, Eutre- 
pius, St. Ferom, Orofius, and Trebellius Pollis, ſpeak of a 
great victory gained by Gallienus in [Ulyricum over the Goths, 
meaning no doubt the Heruli; for all the northern nations 
are by ſome writers ſtyled Goths, by others Scythians. After 
this victory, Gallienus haſtened back to Italy, leaving Mar- 
cianus in Il lyricum, to purſue the war with the Heruk ; 
which he did with no leis courage than ſucceſs, cutting 
of great numbers of them, and oblizing the reft to quit 
thetr booty, and abandon the Roman dominions m, The 
revolt of Aureoius was what obliged Gallienus to return in 
creat haſte to Jtaly, For Aureolus, not ſatisfied with the 
power which he already enjoyed, took advantage of Gal- 
lienuss abſence to march with all the troops under his com- 
mand towards Rome, with a deſign ta depoſe Gallienus, 
and cauſe himſelf to be proclaimed ſole emperor ; tor ſome 
writers tell us, that Gallienus had already taken him for 
his partner in the empire; while others ſtyle him only the 


4 <mperor's general. Callienus, hearing of his march, and 


Gallienu-, ſuſpecting his detign, left Ii hyricum, and reaching Italy in a 


few days, came up with him, defeated him in a pitched bat- 
tle, and obliged him to ſhelter himſelf within the walls of 
Milun; which city Gallienus immediately inveſted. This 
happened in the beginning of the year 268, the fitteenth of 
Gallienus's reign, when Paternus was conſul, the ſecond time, 
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with Marinianys a. All authors agree, that Gallienus was Gallienus 
killed during this ſiege, but differ both as to the manner and murdered. 
authors of his death. The moſt probable opinion is, that 
Mareianus, who was returned from /llyricum, Heraclianus, 
and Cecrops, a native of Mauritania, and commander of the 
Dalmatian cavalry, no longer able to bear his tyrannical go- 
vernment, conſpired againſt him, and alarming the camp in 
the dead of the night, as if Aureolus were ſallying out with 
all his forces, killed him in the dark, with his ſon Gallienus, 
and his two brothers, Valerian and Egnatius. The ſoldiers, 
hearing the emperor was dead, and ſuſpecting he had been 
murdered, began to mutiny ; but Marcianus diſtributing large 
ſums among them, twenty pieces of gold a man (for Galli- 
enus always carried immenſe treaſures with him), the mutiny 
was appeaſed, and the whole army declared Gallienus a ty- 
rant, and took the uſual oaths to Claudius, whom the con- 
ſpirators propoſed to them as the beſt qualified man in the 
whole empire to ſuſtain the name and dignity of a Roman 
emperor o. Such was the end of Gallienus, in the thirty- fifth 
8 of his age, according to the moſt probable opinion, after 

e had reigned fifteen years, ſeven before, and eight after, 
the captivity of his father Valerian. The ſenate declared him Ard mof 
a public enemy, ordered moſt of his friends, miniſters, and / his mi- 
relations, to be thrown down headlong from the Tarpeian rock, nifter: and 
and cauſed his name to be erazed out of all public inſcripti- fiend: 
ons. He was one of the moſt wicked princes mentioned in 
hiſtory, and is ſaid to have equalled Nero in cruelty, and He- by the ſe- 
liogabalus in lewdneſs. He paſſed his whole time in the com- 
pany of the moſt infamous proſtitutes in Rome ; and, laying 
aſide all care and thought of the public, ſuffered the Roman | 
dominions to be over-run by the barbarians, and the empire | 
to be rent in pieces by the many uſurpers who ftarted up in 
his time, ſhewing no more concern for the loſs of a province, 
to uſe the expreſſion of Trebellius Pollio, than for that of an 
old garment, He exerted his cruelty chiefly againſt the ſol- 
diers, of whom he is ſaid to have ſometimes ardercd three or 
four thouſand to be put ta death in one day. He excluded all 
ſenators trom military employments, and would not even 
ſuffer any of that illuſtrious body to appear in the camp, or 
among the ſoldiers. Notwithſtanding all his vices, he was 
a great encourager of learning, being himſelf well verſed in 
all the branches of polite literature, eſpecially in oratory and 
poetry. His hiſtorian tells us, that on occaſion of the mar- 
riage of his brother's ſon, he made an extemporary epithala- 
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Gallienus mium, which far excelled thoſe that were written at the ſame 
generally time, after many days ſtudy, by the beſt Greek and Latin 
abborred, poets then in Rome P. After his death Claudius cauſed him, 
bet drified. though univerſally abhorred both by the ſenate and people, to 
be deified with the uſual ceremonies. His body was in all 
likelihood conveyed by Claudius's orders to Rome; for Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus ſpeaks of his tomb on the Appian way, about 
nine miles from the city 1. Of the few writers who flouriſh- 

ed under him, we ſhall ſpeak in our note (V). 
Claudius As ſoon as the tumult occaſioned by the death of Gallienus 
proclaimed was appeaſed, the ſoldiers, with loud acclamations, proclaimed 
emperor, Claudius emperor. The news of what had happened at Mi- 
lan reaching Rome on the twenty- fourth of March, the ſe- 
nate immediately aſſembled ; and the letter which Claudius 
wrote to them being publicly read, they unanimouſly con- 
firmed the election of the army, proclaimed Claudius empe- 


r Idem, p. 180. 1 AMMIAN. p. 472. 


(Y) Palfurius Sura wrote the hiſtory of the reign of Gallienut 
(65) ; and this is all we know of him, Czleffinus and Mæonius 
Aftzanax, quoted by ſome of the Auguſtine writers, are equally 
unknown. They all flouriſhed under Gellienzs ; for of the tranſ- 
actions of his reign they ſpeak as of things happening in their time 
(66). Yoſfius ranks them among the Latin hiſtorians (67). Sui- 
da; mentions one Ephorus of Cume, who wrote the hiſtory of Gale- 
nut, or rather, as others read, Gallienus in twenty-ſeven books 
(68). Yoſfus places him among the Greet hiſtorians, and takes him 
to have been a native of Cume in 4fia (69). He wrote other hiſ- 
tories ; but none of them have reached us (70). Trebellius Pollio 
quotes a paſſage out of one Julius Aterianus, much to the credit 
and reputation of Victorinus, who uſurped the empire in Gan (71). 
The ſame writer quotes another paſſage out of one Gallus Antipa- 
ter, who wrote the hiſtory of Aureolus, and probably of the other 
tyrants : but he ſeems to have entertained a very bad opinion of 
him; for he calls him @ fave to honours, and the diſgrace of biſto- 
riant, though the paſſage he quotes, does not, in our opinion, de- 
ſerve ſuch a ſevere cenſure (72) Under Gallienus flouriſhed like - 
wiſe Lupercus of Berytus, a celebrated grammarian, who wrote ſe- 
veral grammatical pieces, and was in many things preferred to He- 
rodian (73). 


(65) Gall. wit. p. 183. (660 Valer. wit. p. 175, Trigint. ty- 
rann c. 11. p. 199. . (67) Ve. hift. Lat. p. 182. (68) Said. 
p- 1111, (69) Yoſ. hift. Græc. I ii. c. 16- p. 240. (70) J- 
. 3. e. 7. N 37. (71) Trigint. tyrann. c. 5. p. 187. (72) 
Claud. wit. p, 203. (73) Suid. p. 58. Fes. hift. GEræc. l. ii. c. 
16. Pp. 240. 
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ror, and heaped upon him all the honours which had ever 

been conferred upon any prince, repeating forty times, That 

they had always wiſhed to have Claudius, or ſuch a perſon as 
Claudius, for emperor . He was a native of [llyricum, born, jr. 
according to ſome, in Dardania, according to others, in gion 
Dalmatia. Of his father and anceſtors, Trebellius Polli aud pre- 
owns, that he knows but very little, though, after his acceſ- ferments. 
ſion to the empire, ſome flattering genealogiſts pretended to 

derive his pedigree from Dardanus and the Trojans i. On 

moſt medals he is ſtyled MH. Aurelius Claudius t. He had no 
children, but two brothers, Quintillus, who ſucceeded him, 

and Criſpus, the father of Claudia, who married Eutropius, 
and had by him Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine the 
Great. The name of Conſtantine was, it ſeems, peculiar to 
the family of Claudius; for one of his ſiſters was called Con- 
ſtantina, a name hitherto never mentioned in hiſtory. The 
preſent emperor is by all writers, even by Zeſimus, an avow- 
ed enemy to Confkantine, cried up as one of the beſt princes 
that ever ſwayed a ſceptre. He was highly eſteemed by the 
emperor Valerian, who firſt gave him the command of the 
fifth legion, and afterwards, at the requeſt of the ſenate, ap- 

ointed him general of all the troops in [{lyricum, which com- 
prehended Thrace, Mafia, Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Da- 
cia. The ſame emperor deſigned to raiſe him to the conſul- 
ſhip, and give him the command of the prætorian guards. 
Gallienus ſtood in great awe of him; and, being informed, 
that Claudius diſapproved of his conduct, he did all that lay. 
in his power to attach him to his intereſt, ſent him rich pre- 
ſents, and wrote to one Venuſtus, his particular friend, 
charging him by all means to gain Claudius, and remove from 
him all jealouſies and ſuſpicions . In his letter he ſtyled 
Claudius his friend and kinſman. Claudius attended him in 
his wars againſt Pofthumius in Gaul, and the Heruli in Ilhy- 
ricum, and was ſent by him, after the revolt of Aureolus, to 
defend the city of Ticinum, or Pavia. But, in the mean 

time, Gallienus being killed, he was, though, according to 
ſome writers, not privy to the conſpiracy, proclaimed em- 
peror v. His election was no ſooner confirmed by the ſenate, 
than he attacked Aurealus, encamped at a ſmall diſtance from Aureolus 
Milan, utterly defeated the troops under his command, and defeated 


took the uſurper himſelf priſoner. He deſigned to grant him and killed. 


his life; but the ſoldiers killed him without his orders. The 
emperor raiſed a monument to his memory, cauſed his body 
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to be honourably interred, and ordered a bridge to be built 
over the Ada, at the place where he had been killed; which, 
from his name, he called Pons Aureoli, The bridge of Aureo- 
lus ; whence the preſent village of Pontrrolo, on the Adda, 
between Milan and Bergamo, in all likelihood, took its name“. 
After the death of Aureolus, the troops that had ſerved under 
him acknowledged Claudius, who, without loſs of time, led 
them and the reſt of his army againſt the Germans, who had 
broken into Italy, and were advanced as far as the lake Bena- 
cus, now Lago di Guarda, near Verona, There the emperor 
defcated them in a pitched battle, cut incredible numbers 
of them in pieces, obliged thoſe who outlived the general 
ſlaughter to ſave themſelves by a precipitous flight into their 
own country, and returning to Rome, where he was received 
with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy imaginable, paſſed the 
remaining part of the year in ſettling affairs there ; which he 
did with great prudence and juſtice, redreſſing all grievances, 
and ſuppreſſing the many abuſes and diſorders which had pre- 
vailed in the late reign. 

In the beginning of the following year he entered upon 


againſt the his ſecond conſulſhip, having Paternus for his collegue, and 
Goths, aua ſoon after ſet out from Rome, to make head againſt the Goths 
ether nor- and other northern nations, who, to the number of three 


thern na- 
tions. 


hundred and twenty thouſand fighting men, beſides women, 
ſcrvants, and children, had invaded the Roman dominions, and 
committed every-where moſt dreadful ravages, laying waſte 
whole provinces, burning cities, and putting all to fire and ſword. 
The emperor came up with them, as they were retiring, loaded 
with booty, through Upper Ma ſia. As he was upon the point of 
engaging them, he wrote with his own hand the following let- 
ter to the ſenate : I am, conſcript fathers, in ſight of the 
6 enemy, and ready to engage them: they are three hund- 
red and twenty thouſand ſtrong. If I overcome them, you 
«© will not, I hope, be ungrateful. If I ſhould not be at- 
«© tended with ſucceſs, you will remember that I fight after 
« the reign of Gallienus. The whole empire is quite ſpent 
and exhauſted, partly by him, and partly by the many ty- 
« rants, who, during his reign, uſurped the ſovereignty, and 
« laid waſte our provinces. We want even ſhields, ſwords, 
and ſpcars. The provinces of Gaul and Spain, the main 
« ſtrength of the empire, are in the hands of Tetricus. 
« Our archers, to our great ſhame, are with-held from us 
&« by Zeucbra. Whatever therefore we perform ſucceſsfully 
« in our preſent circumſtances, muſt be accounted great. 
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But, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, Claudius advanced Aud gains 
boldly againſt the barbarians, and, after a long and 'obſtinate @ memor- 
diſpute, gained one of the greateſt victories mentioned in hiſ- able vie- 
tory ; for no fewer than three hundred thouſand of the ene- *. — 
my were killed or taken priſoners. The emperor himſelf 
gave the following account of this memorable victory in a 

letter, which he wrote aſter the battle, to Junius Brocchus, 
governor of 7/hricum - ** We have utterly defeated an ar- 

< my of three hundred and twenty thouſand Goths, and de- 

<« ftroyed their fleet, conſiſting of two thouſand fail. The 

« fields and ſhores are covered with ſwords, ſhields, and 

c dead bodies. We have taken ſuch numbers of captives, 

© that, not to mention the men, two or three women will 

« fall to the ſhare of each ſoldier in our victorious amy. 
Among the priſoners were many princes and perſons of great 
diſtin&tion. All the provinces of the empire were filled with 
captives, who were employed to till the ground, and every 

city could ſhew you, ſays Pollio, glorious monuments of the 

fortune and courage of the brave and invincible Claudius ?. 

For this victory the emperor took the ſurname of Gothicus *. 

While Claudius was thus employed agaiuſt the barbarians, 
Zencbia, having overcome Probus, who commanded ſome 7,,h;a 
troops in Egypt, reduced that province, and, after a long ,,que, 
ſiege, took and utterly deſtroyed Bruchium, the citadel of Egypt. 
Alexandria. Probus, finding he could not by any other 

means eſcape falling into the hands of the victorious queen, 
diſpatched himſelf with his own ſword . The following 

year, when Antiochianus and Orphitus were conſuls, the em- 

peror, having nothing to fear from the barbarians, reſolved 

to march againſt Zenzbia, who held all the provinces in the 

eaſt ; but was prevented by a violent plague which broke out 

in his army, and made a dreadful havock of his men. The The death 
emperor himſclf was in the end ſeized and carried off by the of Clau- 
raging diſtemper at Sirmium in Pannonia, in the fifty-ſixth dius. 
year of his age, after he had reigned, according to the moſt 
probable opimon, two ycars and one month Þ, In him cen- 

tered, ſays Trebellius Pollio, the moderation of Auguſtus, the 

valour of Trazan, the piety of Aitoninus, and all the virtues 

of the good princes who had reigned before him e. He may 

be truly ſaid to have re-eſtabliſhed, during his ſhort but glo- 

rious reign, the tottering empire, and to have reſtored it te 

its former luſtre. The ſenate not only beſtowed divine ho- 


* Claud. vit. p. 204. 7 Idem ibid. Got rx. p. 1183 
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the provinces, through which he marched. He was, when 
proclaimed emperor, commander in chief of the cavalry, to 

which poſt he had raiſed himſelf from the low ſtation of a 

common ſoldier i. From Sirmium, where he was ſaluted 

emperor by the whole army, after the death of Claudius, he 

haſtened to Rome, and was received there, both by the ſenate 

and people, with extraordinary demonſtrations of joy ; but, 

before he could ſettle affairs in the metropolis of the empire, 

he was obliged to return in great haſte to Pannonia, the Goths, 
netwithſtanding their late moſt dreadful overthrow, having 

anew broken into that province. Aurelian engaged them, 

and the battle laſted, without any conſiderable advantage on 

either ſide, till night, when the enemy repaſſed the Danube, 

and the next day ſent embaſſadors to ſue for peace; which Concludes a 
Aurelian readily granted them, being informed, that the Ale- peace with 
manni, the Juthongæ, whoſe country bordered upon Rhœtia, the Goths. 
and the Marcomanni, threatened to invade Italy itſelf, and 

were committing dreadful ravages and devaſtations in ſeveral 

parts. Againſt them therefore Aurelian led the flower of his He defeats 
army, and meeting them in Vindelicia, which compre- ſeveral 
hended all the preſent Bavaria and great part of Suevia, he German 
put them to flight, and cut off great numbers of them, aa 3 
they attempted to paſs the Danube. Hereupon they ſent em- 

baſſadors to the emperor, offering to renew their antient al- 

liance with Rome, provided they were allowed to return un- 

moleſted into their own country; for Aurelian had cut off 

their retreat, and detached part of his army to guard the . 
banks of the Danube. The emperor, elated with his victory, 

would hearken to no terms; which threw the enemy into the 

utmoſt deſpair. After various conſultations and debates a- Who ne- 
mong themſelves, they reſolved at length to enter Italy, ſince werthele/s 
they could not return to their own country; and according]y, enter Italy 
finding the paſſes unguarded (for Aurelian apprehended no ad put the 
attempt of that nature), they advanced before the emperor e 79 
came up with them, as far as Placentia, There Aurelian at- Abt 
tacked them; but, after having loſt moſt of his troops, was put 

to flight and utterly defeated. The barbarians, puffed up 

with ſo ſignal a victory, purſued their march, not doubting, 

but they ſhould be able to take Rome itſelf, as the Gauls had 

formerly done. But, in the mean time, Aurelian having 

rallied his diſperſed troops, and reinforced them with the le- 

gions quartered in /{lyricum, came unexpectedly upon the 

enemy in the neighbourhood of Fanum Fortune, now Fans, 

and gave them a dreadful overthrow. Such of them as eſcap- 
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ed from this firſt battle, were ſlain in two others, one of 


which was fought near Placentia, and the other in the plains 


Put are in of Ticinum. Thus was the whole multitude cut off to a 
the end all man . To this day is to be ſeen at Peſars, a city about five 


out off. 
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miles from Fane, a monument erected by the inhabitants in 


memory of the victory gained there by Aurelian over the Ger- 
mans", While the emperor was preparing to return to 
Rome, news was brought him, that the Vandals had paſſed 
the Danube, under the conduct of two of their kings, and ſe- 
veral other princes. This obliged him to haſten to the defence 
of the threatened provinces. The Fandals retired upon his 
approach; the emperor, however, purſued and overtook 
them before they reached the Danube, cut great numbers 
of them in pieces, and obliged the reft to ſue for peace; 
which he readily granted them, upon their delivering to 


him, as hoſtages, the ſons of their two kings, and ſeveral 


other perſons of great diſtinction. He incorporated two 
thouſand of their beſt men in his army, and ordered the 
reſt to be ſupplied with proviſions at the public expence, 
till they reached the Danube · Aurelian, having thus hap- 


pily ended the wars with the Goths, Germans, and Vandals, 


returned to Rome, and in the beginning of the following year, 
entered upon his firſt conſalſhip, having for his collegue, 
Numerius Ceionius Virius Haſſus. As ſeveral diſturbances 
had happened in Nome during his abſence, he puniſhed the 
authors of them with great ſeverity, and ſuch too as were 
accuſed of having blamed his conduct in the German war. 
Trebellius Pollis tells us, that tho' he-was in other reſpects an 
excellent prince, he often ſuffered his paſhon to get the bet- 
ter of his reaſon, and puniſhed with exceſſive rigour faults, 
which an humane prince would have overlooked. He put ſe- 
veral ſenators to death, upon the depoſition of a fingle wit- 
neſs; and often gave ear to the accuſations of perſons, who 
deſerved no credit; which much leſſened the reputation he 
had gained by his exploits in the field, and eſtranged from 
him the minds both of the ſenate and people ?. The em- 
peror Julian charges him with having put many perſons to 
death unjuſtly 1; and Ammianus Marcellinus writes, that he 
was glad of any pretence to condemn the rich, being in 
great want of money to carry on the war, and pay his troops“. 
his year, with the conſent and approbation of the ſenate, 
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he undertook the repairing the walls of the city, which he 


likewiſe extended ; ſo that they were near fitty miles in 
compaſs f. This great work was not accompliſhed till the 
latter end of the reign of Probus t. 

THe following year, when Quietrs and Valdumianus were 
conſuls, Aurelian having ſettled affairs in Pannonia, Itah, and 


201 


at Rome, left the city anew, and ſet out for the eaſt, to He marches 


make war upon the celebrated Zenobia, who, to the great agairff 
diſgrace of the empire, had held ior ſeveral years moſt uf Zenobia. 


the eaſtern provinces. This queen, one of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous women mentioned in hiſtory, is ſtyled on ſeveral medals 


Septimia Zenobia u; whence ſome writers conclude her to 


have been allied to the family of the emperor Septimius Se- 
v-rus, She pretengcd to derive her pedigree from the Cleo- 
patras and Ptolemies of E Opt, and her family was reckoned 


Ex 


one of the moſt conſpicuous in the eaſt. She was well verſed“ action, 


in all the branches of polite literature, underſtood thoroughly 
the Egyptian, Greek, and Latin languages, and in the know- 
ledge of hiſtory excelled moſt men of her time. She is even 
ſaid to have compiled an abridgment of the Egyptian and 
Oriental hiſtorians, which was in great requeſt among the 
learned v. St. Athanaſius writes, that ſhe profeſſed the 'Jew- 
iſh religion“, and is therein followed by Abulfarajius 1. Sne 
married the celebrated Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, and 
afterwards partner in the empire with Callienni. She had 
great ſhare in the many ſignal victories gained by her huſband 
over the Perſians, and is ſaid to have been no lets courageous 
than tht brave commander, and equally experienced in mi- 
litary affairs. Upon his death, the arrayed her three ſons, 
Hereanianus, Timolaus, and Fhaballat, in purple, caufed them 
to be acknowledged by all tlie eaſtern provinces as joint em- 
perors of Rome, and obliged them to conform to the Roman 
cuſtoms, and ule not the Greet, which was ſroken by other 


eaſtern princes, but the Latin, topgue. As they were under 


age, the governed in their name, with the title of queen of 
the eat, for the ſpace of bye, ors as others will have it, fix 
years, diſcharging each d duty af an excellent prince and ex- 


perienced commander, with all the prudence and intrepidity 


of a man. She fſhewed great wiſdom in her counſels, was 
ſteady in her reſolutions, kind and generous to perſons of 
merit, but inexorable hen ſcverity was judged neceſſaty. 
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She lived with all the grandeur of a queen, imitating the 

pomp and magnificence of the Perſian monarchs, and cauſing 

all thoſe who approached her to fall proſtrate before her, al- 

ter the manner of the Perſian court. She often appeared at 

the head of her troops, armed with a helmet, and arrayed 

with the imperial robes, harangued them, and marched with 

g them ſeveral miles on foot, uſing a horſe, and ſometimes a 
chariot, when the marches were long, but ſeldom a litter. 

In imitation of the Roman emperors, ſhe gave magnificent 
entertainments, not ſcrupling on theſe occaſions to drink 
plentifully with the officers of her army, and the Perfian 

and Armenian embaſladors, though otherwiſe very ſober and 
temperate . In the 1eign of Gailienus, ſhe defeated Hera- 

clianus, as we have related above, and, by his overthrow, 

Hr er. Temained in peaceable poſſeſſion ot all Syria and AMe/epetamia, 
plais, to which ſhe added Egypt, while Claudius was taken up with 
the Gothic war. Not ſatisfied with theſe acquiſitions, in 

the reign of Aureltan, ſhe ſeized on great part of Afia, and 
attempted to reduce Brithynia . Aurelian, deſirous to put 

an end to her uſurpation, ordered all his forces to aſſemble 

in 1llyricum, and ſetting out from Rome, early in the ſpring 

of this year 272, bent his march through Thrace, where he 

engaged and put to flight ſeveral barbaruus natione, who had 

Aurelian made irruptions into that province. He even paſſed the 
defeats the Danube, and in an engagement with Caunabaud, a Gothic 
Gorhs,and prince, flew him and five thoufand of his men b. Having 


&r/l, one of thus defeated the Goths, he purſued his march to Byzan- 


lein ling. tium, and crofling the Boſporus, entered Uiilzuia, which 


was held by Zenobia, according to Vopiſcus, but immediately 
ſubmittied. From Bithynia he advanced into Cappadecia, 
where the inhabitants of Tyana ſhut their gates againſt him; 
which fo incenicd Aureli4n, that he ſwore lis would not 
leave a dog alive in the place. His ſoldiers attacked it with 
great fury; but were in their repeated aſſaults 1epuiled with 
conſiderable Joſs by the inhabitants, till one ot them, by 
name Ileraclummonu, betrayed his country and fellow-citizens 
to the enemy. We are told by Vicus, that the ghoſt of 
Cakes Ty- the famous Apolionins Daneus, appearing to Aurelian, warn- 
ana in ed lum not to deſitoy the piccc of lis nativity z and that the 
Cappado- Emperur, moved by its apparition, would not ſuſfer his 
Cia. ſoldiers to oller the Jeatt injury to the jahabitants, an- 
ſwering them, when they put him in mind of his vow not 
to leave a dog alive in the place, that they might kill, if 
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they pleaſed, all the dogs, provided they ſpared the inhabitants. 

This anſwer was received with great applauſe by the ſol- 

diers themſelves, who were no leſs pleaſed, ſays Vopiſcus, 

with the humour of their general, than if he had abandoned 

to them all the riches of that opulent city . Heraclammon, Suffers the 
who betrayed the place, was the only perſon whom the em- per /or who 
peror ſuffered to be put to death. Concerning him he betrayed it 
wrote the following letter to Mallivs Chilo, wno was, it “ be put 
ſeems, the emperor's particular friend: I have taken“ death. 
„Hana, and (uffered the perſon, by whoſe favour, and, as 

<< it were, good offices, I took it, to be cut in pieces by 

« my ſoldiers. L have ſpared the reſt ; but could not endure 

&« ſuch a traitor. Would he ever have been faithful to me, 

« who betray ed his own country ? He was rich, I own it; 

«© but his eſtate I have given to his children, that no one 
„might accuſe me, as if I had put him to death for the ſake of 

<< his wealth 4.” From Dana, Aurelian led his army ſtrait Zenobia's 
to Antioch, defeated the troops of Zenobia in the neighbour- army de- 
hood of that city, and entered, as it were, in triumph the feated. 
metropolis of Syria. This victory, however, coſt him dear; 

tor the Palmyrenians (ſo the troops of Zenobia are ſtyled by 
kiftorians) fought with incredible bravery, and the Romans 
owed the victory rather to art than valour ; for obſerving the 


_ enemy's cavalry heavily armed, they betook themſelves to 


flight; and facing about unexpectedly, when they were 
quite ſpent with the long purſuit, put them eaſily in diſorder, 
and gained a complete victory*. From Antioch Aurelian 
purſued his march to Emeſa, whither Zenol ia had retired 
with her army, conſiſting of ſeventy theufand men. Under 
her commanded one Zabas, or Zabdas, a man of great cou- 
rage and experience, who had ſignalized himſelf in the Per- 


an wars in the time of Odenatus. After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 


with various ſucceſs, both armies came to a general engage- 

ment, in which the Roman horſe were put to flight at the 

firſt onſet ; but their infantry, attacking the enemy. both in 

the front and flanks, left naked and expoſed by the departure 

of their cavalry, who were purſuing the Komans, obliged Zenobia 
them, after a long and obſtinate diſpute, to give ground, and 4/eated a 
ſhelter themſelves behind the walls of Emeſa; which place, /*<9nd time 
however, they abandoned at the approach of the victorious 

army, and withdrew with Zenobia to Palmyra, whither 
Aurelian purſue them cloſe, though ſtrangely haraſſed in his 

march by the Syrian robbers, who cut off great numbers of Palmyra 
his men. He immediately inveſted the place, hoping to carry SH. 
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%*. 

it by repeated aſſaults ; but all his efforts proving unſucceſsful, 

he began to batter it with an incredible number of warlike 

machines. The beſieged, animated by the example of their 

queen, not only repulſed the aggreſſors with ſhowers of ar- 

rows, darts, and ſtones, but rallicd them from the walls, 

without ſparing the emperor himſcif. Aurelian owned in 

one of his letters, that he had never engaged a more brave 

and reſolute enemy; and mentioning Ze: 86:0, ſays, that ſhe 

did not behave I:ke a timorous woman, but fought with all 

the boldneſs of a man in deſpair. It is incredible, adds 

«« he, what thick ſhoweis of arrows, darts, and ſtones 

« ſhe diſcharges upon us; ſhe haraſſes us night and 

« day with fire from her engines, &c. However, I 

„ hope the gods, who have never yet fail-d to ſecond our 

© endcavours, will not on this occaſion abandon the cauſe 

« of the Roman people. The emperor at length, quite 

tired out with the toils and fatigues of ſo long a ſiege, 

wiote a letter to Zenobia, exhorting her to ſurrender, and 

promiſing her her life. To this letter Zenobia returned the 

following anſwer : „No man ever before you made ſuch a 

% demand. It is not by letters, but valour, that you muſt 

« induce me to ſubmit. You cannot but know, that Cleopa- 

e tra Choſe rather to die, than live under Augu/tus, not- 

Zenobia's"** withſtanding the mighty promiſes he made her. I 

anſiber t daily the Perſians, Saracens, and Armenians, who are all 

Aurelian, haſtening to my relief z and what will then become of you 

requiring « and your army; whom the robbers of Syria have put to 

ber te ſub- < flight? You will then lay aſide that pride and preſumption 

and. & with which you command me to ſurrender, as if you 

e were the conqueror of the univerſe f.“ Aurelian, piqued 

with this anſwer, immediately ordered a general aſſault; but 

was repulſed with great loſs, and obliged to give over the at- 

tempt. However, he defeated, a few days after, the Perfi- 

ans, who came to the relief of the place; and what by me- 

naces, what by mighty promiſes, prevailed upon the Armeni- 
ans and Saracens to join him againft the- queen, whom 

were come to aſſiſt. Zenobia, finding herſelf diſappointed as 

to the ſuccours, which ſhe had long expected, and deſpairing 

of being able to hold out much longer with her own forces, 

reſolved to withdraw privately from the city into Perſia, and 

there ſolicit in perſon more powerful ſupplies. Accordingly 

ſhe ſet out in the dead of the night with a ſmall retinue 

on ficet camels, carrying with her part of her jewels and 

treaſures: But Aurelian, who was very watchful, having 
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had timely notice of her flight, detached a party of horſe af- 

ter the fugitive queen ; who coming up with her, as ſhe was 

ready to croſs the Euphrates in a boat, ſeized her, and car- 

ried her back to Azrelian, who from that moment began to Zenobia 
look upon himſelf as the conqueror and ſole lord of the talen ang 
caſt, When ſhe was brought into his preſence, he aſked brought to 
her, What had prompted her to take up arms againff, Aurelian. 
and inſult over, the emperors of Rome ? To this queſtion 

the queen replicd, with no leſs intrepidity than addreſs, That 

ſhe looked upon him indeed, who knew how to conquer, 

as emperor ; but as for Gallienus, Aureolus, and ſuch as 
reſembled them, ſhe had never thought them worthy of that 

name 1. 

THe city of Palmyra till held out, and ſome were a- gz, ,; 
gainſt ſubmitting upon any terms whatſoever ; but others palmyra 
ſued for mercy, and, upon the emperor's promiſing to grant ſubmits. 
them their lives, opened their gates to the conqueror, who 
ſpared the inhabitants, but ſtripped the city of all its 
wealth, and appointed one Sandarion governor of the place, 
with five hundred archers and other troops under his com- 
mand *. After this, the emperor returned to Emeſa, car- 
rying with him the captive queen, whoſe death the ſoldiers 
demanded with loud clamours ; but the emperor thought it 
beneath him to ſpill the blood of a woman, the more, be- 
cauſe ſhe had with great care defended the eaſtern provinces 
againſt the Perſians and other neighbouring nations, ready to 
ſeize them during the domeſtic diſturbances that prevailed in 
every part of the empire b. The emperor likewiſe ſpared 
Vhaballat, the queen's youngeſt ſon'. As for the other two, 
Herennianus and Timolaus, Pollio tells us in one place, that 
it is uncertain whether they died a natural or violent 
death x; and elſewhere, that they were led in triumph with 
the queen their mother i. All writers agree, that Aurelian 
cauſed many perſons of diſtinction to be executed at Emeſa 
for ſiding with Zenebta, and ordered others to be thrown over- 
board when he croſſed over from Chalcedon to Thrace, Among 
the former was the celebrated philoſopher Longinus, of whom 
hereafter. The fame of this victory ſoon reached the moſt 
diſtant nations, and they all ſtrove, with ſolemn embaſſies and Al the 
rich preſents, to gain the friendſhip of the conqueror of Ze- eaſtern and 
nobia, Among theſe are mentioned the Blemyes, the Auxumi- ſouthers 
1 tes, the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, the Battrians, Iber tans, rations 
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Abanians, Saracens, Armenians, Ethicpians, Indians, Per fi- 
ans, and even the Seres or Chineſe.  Hormiſdas, or, as Euty- 
chius calls him, Hormoz al Horri, who had ſuccte ied his 
father Sapor in the kingdom oi Perſia, ſent to the emperor, 
amongſt other preſents, a chariot, covered all over with 
gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones of an ineſtimable value, and a 
ſcatlet mantle of ſuch a lively culcur, that the Romans had 
never ſeen any but what came infinitely ſhort of it. Aure- 


lian, and after him Probus and Diocl:fagn, taken with its ex- 


traordinary brightneſs and beauty, ſent, but to no effect, per- 
ſons into the eaſt, on purpoſe to diſcover the art of dying to ſuch 
an extraordinary perfection ®. Aurelian, having thus reco- 
vered and ſettled in peace the eaſtern provinces, returned by 
Chalcedin and Byzantium into Europe, carrying with him 
his illuſtrious captive. He defeated, on his march through 
Thrace, the Carpi, who had broken into that province ; but at 
the ſame time he was informed, that the inhabitants of Palmyra 
had revoltel, put the Roman governor and gariſon to the 
ſword, and proclaimed a kinſman of Zenobia, named Achil- 
leus, or, as Zefimus calls him, Axtiochus, their ſovereign. 
Upon this intelligence, the emperor, with great expedition, 
haſtenegd back into Syria, and arriving at Palmyra before the 
inhabitants had any notice of his march, he took the city 
without oppoſition, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 
without diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition ®. He had not 
yet quitted the eaſt, when news was brought him, that Egypt 
had revolteJ, and ſet up for emperor one Firmus, or rather 
Firmius, as he is ſtyled on ſuch of his medals as have reached 
our times 9. He was a native of Seleucia in Syria ; but poſ- 
ſeſſed an immenſe eſtate in Egypt, and carried on an advanta- 
geous trade with the Saracens, the Blemyes, a people of E- 
thiopia, and the inhabitants of India; for he uſed to brag, 
that with his gains only upon paper and glue, he could main- 
tain a whole army. Vopiſcus relates wonderful things of his 


_ ftrength and appetite. He was greatly attached to Zenobia, 


and, to keep up her party and intereſt, aſſumed the title of 
Auguſtus, made himſelf maſter of Egypt, and ſtopped the corn 
which it uſed to ſend yearly to Rome. Aurelian marched a- 

ainſt him with that expedition which was peculiar to him, 
and, being attended with his uſual ſucceſs, overcame the 
uſurper, ſtormed a ftrong-hold to which he fled, and having 
taken him priſoner, cauſed him to be publicly executed ?. 
Having thus ſuppreſſed all troubles in the eait, he returned 
the ſecond time to Eurepe, with a deſign to recover and 
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reunite to the empire the provinces of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, which were ſtill held by Tetricus. This he eaſily 
compaſſed, Tetricus himſclf, no longer able to bear the continual 
diſorders and mutinies of his troops, inviting him privately 

into Gaul 1. However, a battle was fought nzar Chalon on Gaul re- 
the Marne ; during which, Tetricus voluntarily yielding to duced, 
Aurelian, his troops, deſtitute of a leader, were cut in pieces. 
Thus was Gaul, after it had been held for the ſpace of thir- 
teen years by different tyrants, united anew to the empire. 
Towards the end of this year, when Tacitus, afterwards em- 
peror, and Plactdianus were conſuls, Aureltan returned to 
Rome, where he was received with the moſt magnificent tri- 
umph the city had ever beheld. There were four royal and 
ſtately 4 the firſt, which had belonged to One, — 
was intirely covered with ſilver, gold, and jewels; another 
equally rich and magnificent, was a preſent to Aurelian from 
the king of Perſia ; the third was Zencbia's own chariot ; 
and the fourth, which was drawn by four ſtags, had been ta- 
ken by Aureiian from a Gothic prince. In the latter the 
emperor himſelf made his entry. Theſe chariots were prece- 
ded by twenty elephants, and great variety of wild beafts from 
different countries. Next came eight hundred couple of gla- 
diators, followed by an incredible number of captives of dif- 
ferent nations, with their hands tied behind their backs, wiz. 


 Goths, Alans, Roxelans, Sarmatians, Franks, Suevians, Van- 


dals, Alemans, Blemyes, Auxunites, Arabiaus, Eadæmonians, 
Indians, Badtrians, Iberians, Saracens, Armenians, Perſians, 
ſuch of the Palmyrenians as had outiived the late flauyhter, 
ſome Egyptians taken in the late rebeliion of Firmius, and 
ten Gothic women, whom Aurelian had taken fighting in the 
habit of men. Theſe were followed by Te tricus, in a ſcarlet 
robe, and his fun, whom lie had taken for his partner in 
the empire. Next to them marched Zenebia, ioſe uncommon 
beauty, noble ſtature, and majeſtic mien, attracted the eyes of 
the ſpectatots, and ſeemed to eclipſe the grandeur and luſtre 
of the emperor himſelf. She was bound with chains of gold, 
which other perſons bore up, apparelled with the richeſt riſ- 
ſues and robes, and fo loaded with pearls and precious tones, 
that ſhe was often obliged to halt, being ready to ſink under 
ſo gieat a burden. Zenobia was followed by the emperor's 
triumphal chariot, tlie ſenate in a body, the people of Rome 
with their various ſtandards, and the victorious legions, horſe 
and fout, in rich and ſplendid armour, with crowns of laure! 
on their heads, aud branches of palm-trecs, the ſymbol of 
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victory, in their hands. The ſenate, howgper, in the 
midſt gf the public rejoicings, betrayed no ſmall concern 
to ſeeFTetricus, one of their own body, who had even 
been conſul, led in triumph. In the capitol Aurelian ſa- 
crificed to Jupiter the four ſtags that had drawn his chariot, in 
compliance with a vow he had made, when he took them, 
From the capitol, he went to the palace, attended by the ſe- 
nate and ſuch crouds of people, that the day was far ſpent 
before he could reach it. The next and ſeveral following 
days, he diverted the people with plays, races in the circus; 
ſhows of gladiators, combats of wild beaſts, ſea-fights iry the 
naumachia, and all forts of entertainments *. He treated his 
Hr huma- illuſtrious captives with great humanity and kinuneſs. To 
wity t. Zenobia he gay: lands and poſſeſſions in the neighbourhood of 
awards Ze- Tibur, now Tivoli, ſufficient to maintain her according ta 
nobia and her rank. On that eſtate ſhe lived, ſays Trebellius Pollio, 
ber chil- like a Roman matron, with her children, that is, according 
deen; to Zona rat, with her daughters, whom Aurelign took under 
his protection, and married to perſons of the firſt quality in 
Rome l. T he ſame writer adds, that Aurelian himſelf mar- 
ried one of them; which may, perhaps, be as true as what 
Syncellus had written before him, viz. that the emperor gave 
Zenobia herſelf in marriage to an illuſtrious ſenator :. Be that 
as it will, it is certain that her deſcendants lived till at Rome 
in great ſplendor about the latter end of the fourth century *. 
Baronius takes the holy biſhop of Florence, Zenobius, who was 
contemporary with St. Ambroſe, to have been of her fa- 
mily v. As for her ſon Yhaballat, he retired into Frmenia, 
where Aurelian gave him, it ſeems, a ſmall principality ; for 
he coined money, and is ſtyled on ſome of his coins, which 
are ftill to be ſeen, Jhaballat of Armenia, and on others, 
Vhatallat king of the Verimi, probably an obſcure people of 
And to Armenia. The emperor ſhewed no leſs kindneſs to Tetricus, 
<vard; Te- than to Zenevia, To make ſome amends for the injury be 
tricus and had done him, by leading him like a captive in triumph, he 
bis ſon. heaped many honours upon him, ſtyling him his collegue, 
his fellow-ſoldier, and even honouring him ſometimes with 
the title of emperor. He appointed him governor of Lucania, 
telling him pleaſantly, that it was more to his reputation to 
govern a province of /taly, than to reign beyond the A/ps Y. 
He treated with the ſame humanity and good nature young 
Tetricus, whom he had led in triumph with his father, ſuffer- 
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ing him to continue in the ſenate, and leaving his eſtate un- 
touched, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity, who lived at 
Rome, under the ſucceeding princes, in great ſplendor, eſ- 
teemed and revered by perſons of all ranks 1. In the houſe of 
the Tetrici, on mount Caius, was {till to be ſeen, in the 
ime of Conſtantine the Great, a moſt beautiful piece, repre- 
ſenting in moſaic work the father and ſon delivering up a 
ſceptre and crown to Aureclian, and Aurelian reſtoring to 
: them the ſenatorial robes, and inveſting them in their former 
dignity *, 
THE next conſuls were Hurelian, the ſecond time, and C. 
Julius Capitolinus, This year, the emperor continued at 
Nome; and, being now diverted by no foreign or domeſtic 
wars, he applied himſelf wholly to the ſuppreſſing of ſeveral 
abuſes, which had prevailed in the time of Gallienus, and 
which Claudius had not been able to obviate, during his il. ort 
reign. He made ſeveral regulations, which gained him the 
affections of the people, whom he had cftranged from him, in 
the beginning of his reign, with his cruclty, to which he had 
naturally a great bias. To the bountics of the emperors. his Several 
predeceſſors, who had eſtabliſhed funds for diſtributing bread regu/ations 
and oil among the people, he added a certain portion of hogs- ade by 
fleſh to be given with the bread and oil; and increaſed the lian. 
| latter largeſs by the addition of an ounce to each pound. Ile 
even deſigned to eflabliſh a ſund for diſtributing a certain 
quantity of wine among them; but was either prevented by 
death trom puttipg his deſign in execution, or, as others 
write, diverted from it by the captain of the guards, who 
told him, that if he allowed the populace wine, they would 
next expect geeſe and chickens * When he left Rome to 
make war upon Zenolia, he promited to give each man among 
the people a crown weighing two pounds, if he returned con- 
queror. The people thought he meant crowns of gold; but 
when they challenged his promiſe, the emperor cauſed loaves 
to be made of the fineſt flour in the form of crowns, each 
weighing two pounds, and diſtributed them daily among the 
people fo long as he lived, as he frequently did money ai d 
cloatus. He appointed, that Egypt ſhould ſupply the city of 
Rome yeaciy with à certain quantity of glaſs, paper, linen, 
and ſeveral other things, that were either the natural growih, 
or manufactured in that country d. He cauſed wharfs to be 
built along the banks of the Tiber, and the chanel of that ri- 
ver to be cleanſed and dug deeper. Bur nothing more obliged 72; ::.-- 
F527. 
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perſons of all ranks, than his generouſly remitting whatever 
was owing this year by private perſons to the exchequer, and 
his publicly burning in the forum of Trajan all the papers, 
bonds, and regiſters, relating toſuch debts. At the ſame time, 
he publiſhed an act of oblivion with reſpect to all crimes com- 
mitted againſt the ſtate to that day. From that time forward 
he puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity ſuch as accuſed others, 
without being able to make good their charge e. He enacted 
many wholeſome laws, by which he is ſaid to have purged 
Rome of all profeſſed lewdneſs, irreligion, and wicked arts. 
Finding that eunuchs began to be ſold at a very great rate, he 
fixed the number which each perſon might keep of ſuch ſlaves, 
according to their different ranks. He enacted moſt ſevere 
\ laws againſt adultery, and puniſhed with death one of his own 
domeſtics guilty of that crime. He would ſuffer none to k 
women free-born for concubines. His domeſtics, freed-men, 
and ſlaves, he kept in great awe, cauſing them, as he was na- 
turally inclined to cruelty, to be inhumanly beaten in his pre- 
ſence for the ſmalleſt faults, and delivering them up, when 
guilty of tranſgreſſing the laws, to the civil magiſtrates 4. He 
deſigned to forbid all tiſſue of gold, and gilding, pretending, 
that in nature there was as great a ſtock of gold as of ſilver; 
and, that the former metal, if ſuch a prohibition ſhould take 
place, would become as common as the latter. This prohibition, . 
however, was not publiſhed by him, but by his ſucceſior Ta- 
citus, who is ſuppoſed to have ſuggeſted it to him :.. About 
1 bill this time, he built and conſecrated a moſt magnificent temple 
uA . . . . . 
Sa; wo the ſun, of which frequent mention is made in hiſtory, 
cent temple and embelliſhed it with moſt rich and coſtly ornaments, and 
eo che ſun, With an infinite quantity of gold, pearls, and precious ſtones. + 
It was one of the molt ſtately and magnificent ſtructures in 
Rome. The gold veſſels belonging to it weighed fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. He likewiſe inriched the capitol, and moſt of 
the temples in the city, with preſents of great value ſent him 
by foreign princes f. He extended the juriſdiction of the pon- 
tifts, increaſed their revenues, and eſtabliſhed funds for the 
repairs of the temples, and the ſalaries of the inferior miniſters. 
A creat ſe. Towards the end of the year, a dangerous fedition was raifed 
Aion in in Rome by the perſons employed in the mint, who having, 91 
Rome. A notorious breach of trult, coined a great quantity of falſe 
money, to avoid the puuiſhment due to their crime, joined 
in a body, and under the conduct of one Feliciſſimus, formerly 
a ilave, but appointed by Azrelian one of the receivers of the 


e Idcm, p. 222. d Idem, p. 224. »Idem ibid. & Ta- 
S1T. vit. p. 230. AUR. vit. p. 217, 222. Zos. p. 661. 
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exchequer, raiſed ſuch diſturbances, that the emperor was ob- 
liged to order his troops to march againſt them, whom they 
received drawn up in battle-array on mount Cœlius, killed 
ſeven thouſand of them, but were in the end, though they 

fought with all the boldneſs of men in deſpair, overcome, 

IC with the utmoſt ſeverity, not to ſay, cruelty. 
After this the emperor called in all the falſe coin, and gave 
true money in its room . Soon after this ſedition, he put 
ſeveral ſenators to death, and likewiſe the ſon, or, as others 
will have it, the daughter, of his own ſiſter, for faults not ; 
ſpecified in hiſtory, but only ſaid not to have deſerved ſuch Aurelian 
a ſevere puniſhment b. Towards the cloſe of this, or the warches 
very beginning of the following, year, when Aurelian was #7 Gaul, 
conſul the third time, with Marcellinus, ſome diſturbances '* appeaſe 
happened in Gaul, which obliged the emperor to quit Rome, 3 
2nd haſten thither. All we know of this expedition is, that %, 
Gaul was reſtored to its former tranquillity, and that the em- 
peror, marching from that province into Vindelicia, obliged 
the barbarians, who had made an irruption on that fide, to 
repaſs the Danube i.. A modern writer k is of opinion, that 
the emperor, before he leſt Gaul, rebuilt the city of Orleans, 

which, at leaſt ever ſince the fifth century, has been called 

by the Latin writers Aureliani urbs, and urbs Aurelianorum : 
its antient name was Genabum or Cenabum. Gregory of 

Tours tells us, that he likewiſe either built or fortified the pr, 2 
city of Dijeu, at preſent the capital of Burgundy i. From ,,,.,, be 
Vindelicia the emperor marched into Vyricum; and there zar larian- 
finding the province of Dacia in the hands of the barba- e pro- 
rians, who had ſeized it in the reign of Gallienus, he did wince of 
not think it worth his while to recover a country, which Dacia. 
he was well appriſcd he could not maintzin in the midſt of 
ſo many barbarous nations. He therefore withdrew the 
Roman troops from the few forts they ftill held beyond 
the Danube, and gave to the inhabitants, who had been 
driven out by the barbarians, part of Mafia and Derdania to 
ſettle in. Thus out of theſe two countries he formed a new 
province, called by ſome the Aurelian Dacia, by others New 

Dacia, to diſtinguiſh it from Trojan's Dacia, which lay be- 


yond the Danube, The metropolis of this new province, 
which, according to San/on, comprehended the mott diſtant 


parts of Bulgaria and Servia, was Sardica, now known to 
us by the name of Sofia, but called by the inhabitants Tria- 


Aux. vit. p. 222. Zos. p. 665. * Ars. vit. ibid. Ave, 
Vrer. epit. i Aug. vit. p 221. Zo. p. 240. * I 2 
MI E, antiq. d' Orleans. c. 3. p. 9. San. p. 172 
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dixza v. The Goths, it ſeems, poſſeſſed themſelves of the coun- 
try, which the emperor had abandoned. From Tllyricum, 
the emperor marched into Thrace, with a deſign to paſs the 
winter there, and early in the ſpring to croſs over into ia, 
and lead his army againſt the Perfians, upon what provocati 
on hiſtory does not inform us. But while he was wholly bent 


upon this war, death overtook him, and put a period to this, 


and his other vaſt deſigns. Hiſtorians give us the following 
form- account of his unhappy end. He ſuſpected Mneftheus, one 


of his freed-men and ſecretaries, of ſome extortion, and had 
threatened to puniſh him. Hereupon Mneſtheus, probably 
conſcious to himſelf of the crime laid to his charge, and well 
acquainted with the emperor's cruel and inflexible temper, 
reſolved to be beforehand with him. Accordingly, counter- 
feiting his maſter's hand, he wrote a roll of the names of 
the chief officers in the army, and among the reſt his own ; 
and ſhewing it to thoſe whoſe names he had ſet down, he told 
them, that he had found it in the emperor's cloſet ; that 
they were all doomed to deſtruction; and that only by ſome 
deſperate attempt they could avert their impending ruin. 
They all believed him, and, prompted partly by fear, partly 
by indignation, to ſee their ſervices thus, rewarded, took, 
without heſitation, the reſolution ſuggeſted to them by 
AMneftheus ; and a few days after, as the army was marching 
to a place named Cænephrurium, that is, the new-caftle, half 
way between Byzantium and Heraclea, they fell upon the 
emperor ſword in had, while he was attended only 1 

9 
piſcus writes, that he fell by the hand of Mucapor, who, it 
ſcems, was a man of rank, ſince he is ſtyled general; and 
a letter is ſtill extant written to him by Aurelian, wherein 
the emperor gives him an account of the vigorous oppoſi- 
tion he met with from Zenebia at the ſiege of Palmyra. 


The emperor muſt have been killed about the latter end of 
| 2 for his death was known at Rome on the third of 


ebruary of this year 275, ſo that he had reigned five full 
years; and lived, according to the moſt probable opinion, 
ſixty- three o. His death did not remain unpuniſhed ; for the 
oficers,*who had killed him, finding, ſoon after his death, 
that they lad been impoſed upon by MAneſibeus, threw him 
to the wild beaſts, and built a magnificent temple and tomb 
to the honour of the deceaſed emperor in the place where 
” Aug, vit p. 222. LacTan. perſcc, c. g. p. 8. Syncerr. 
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he had been killed, the whole army ſolemnizing his obſequies 
with the -utmoſt pomp and magnificence. All thoſe who 


had had any hand in his death were either cut in pieces on. 


the ſpot by the enraged ſoldiery, or afterwards executed un- 
der his ſucceſſors Tacitus and Probus. His death was much 
lamented by the ſenate, who, at the requeſt of the army, 
ranked him among the gods; but more by the people, whom 
he had obliged with more boupties and largeſſes, than any 
of his predeceſſors had done. ö is commonly ſtyled 
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the reſtorer of the empire, which after the evils it had ſuf- His cha- 


fered by the captivity of Valerian and indolence of Gallienus, 

n to revive under Claudius, and was by Aurelian re- 
ſtored to its former ſtrength and luſtre. He delivered Italy 
from the incurſions of the Alemanni, reſcued the eaſt from 
the ſhameful yoke of a woman, humbled the Perſians, till 
elated with the captivity of Valerian, re- united Gaul to the 
empire, and reſtored to Rome, Thrace and 1llyricum, over- 
run and oppreſſed by the barbarians. His arms were dreaded, 
and his friendſhip courted, by the moſt diſtant nations. 
He was a prince of great bravery, prudence, and generolity ; 
but as his exceſſive cruelty over-balanced all his other good 
qualities, he is by Yopiſcus and moſt other writers ranked not 
among the good, but the uſeful, princes. In the beginning 
of his reign, he ſeems to have countenanced the true reli- 
gion ?; but being afterwards ſeduced by wicked counſellors, 


he reſolved utterly to extirpate the chriſtian name, and had 


already taken up the pen to ſign the bloody letters and edits 
drawn ug againſt them, when a ſudden flaſh of lightning 
ſtruck the pen out of his hand, and filled both him and all 
about him with terror and diſmay. However, as the effects 
of fear, which ſtops the hand without changing the heart, 
are but ſhort-lived, he returned to his former reſolution, and 
publiſhed againſt us, ſays La#antius, edicts of blood and 
laughter, which ſerved only to draw vengeance from 
heaven upon his own head 1; for before his cdicts reached 
the more diſtant provinces, he was aſſaſſinated in the man- 
ner we have related above. Hence this is not by the eccle- 
ſiaſtic writers reckoned one of the ten general perſecutions, 
though ſeveral champions of the faith ſuffered martyrdom 
in the provinces, where his edicts were publiſhed. Of Au- 
relian, Vicr the younger obſerves, that he appeared in pub- 
lic with a diadem on his head, which no emperor had dared 
to do before lun. TJornandes writes, that Diocleſian was 
Yd 
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the firſt Roman emperor who preſumed to wear that royal 
ornament r. But that he, and not Vidtor, was miſtaken, 
appears from one of the duke of Arſcbot's medals, on which 


| Aurelian is repreſented with a crown on his head reſembling 


our ducal crowns . The ſucceeding princes followed his 


example ; but the diadem was not commonly worn till the © 


time of Con/lantine. Of the writers, who flouriſhed under 
this prince, we ſhall ſpeak in our note (Z). 4 
5 


r JoRN. reg. c. 23. p. 445- f Arſchotana numiſm. Croii 
ducis, tab. 63, Antwerp. ann. 1604. SPANnHEM. I. viii. p. 682, 
683- 


(Z) Under Aurelian flouriſhed two celebrated philoſophers, Len 
ginws and Amelius. The former, named Cafius Longinus, and like- 
wiſe Dionyfius, which name is prefixed to his treatiſe on the /ub- 
lime, is by moſt writers thought to have been a native of Athens 
(74). From Yopiſcus it appears, that he could not write in the 
Syriac tongue (75) ; and conſequently, that he was not by birth 
a Syrian, as ſome have aſſerted. His family, it ſeems, came 
originally from that country (76) ; for his mother Frontonides was 
ſiſter to Fronto of Emeſa in Phenicia, who taught rhetoric at 4- 
them in the reign of Severus, publiſhed many works, and dying in 
that city, bequeathed his eſtate to his nephew (77). CLonginuz, 
when he was yet very young, travelled with his father into ſeveral 
countries, which gave him an opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with all the great philoſophers of thoſe times, In one of 
his works, which Porphyrius, his epitomizer, has conveyed to us, 
he names ſeveral philoſophers of different ſects, among whom the 
rao famous are Plotinus, his diſciple Aneliut, Ammonizs, a chriſti- 
an philoſorher, 2nd one Origenes. Langinus was a long time the 
diſciple of the two latter 78. He profeſſed and taught the 
philolophy of Fate, and had the celebrated philoſopher Porghy- 
rin for his diſciple, who tells us, that he and ſome other philo- 
ſophers were ſexticd at A. bens by 7.:noinus on Plato's birth-day 


(79). Lenginrs was not only a great payoſopher, but the beff 


eric.c and orator of his age, and in weil veried in the various 
branches of literature, that he was commonly ſtvled a treaſure of 
#rriviedge, and & /iying iitrers 80. He was a man, favs Eu- 
rains, Of zn extraordinary diſcernment in diicovering beauties 
ard fan in the writing: of others, 2nd therein Turpaſſed all 


wen 81). He was charged, ſays that writer, without telling us 


r. e . *. 284. $3 k Aue. wit. p. 219. 
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' As all the chief officers in the army had been concerned in 
the death of Aurelian, the ſoldiers, by whom he 8 
| eloved, 


by whom, to write critical diſſertations on the works of the an- 
tients, and his judgment was preferred to what others had writ. 
ten on the ſame ſubject before him (82). He taught Zenobie 
the Greet tongue, eſpouſed her cauſe with great warmth againſt 
Aurelian, and was ſuppoſed to have dictated the letter which that 

inteſs wrote to the emperor during the fiege of Palmyra. 

hat letter ſo provoked Aurelian, that, upon the reduction of the 
place, he canſed the ſuppoſed author of it to be put to death ; 
which he ſuffered with great firmneſs and intrepidity, comforting 
thoſe who were affected with his misfortune. This baſe revenge re- 
flected no ſmall diſhonour on Aurelian (83) ; for the loſs of fo great 
a man was looked upon as a public calamity (84), He left many 
works behind him very uſeful, ſays Zeſimut (85), to ſuch as de- 
fire to be inſtructed in the ſciences, and which were admired by 
all the world. He muſt have begun to write very early, if 
what Porphyrius aſſerted be true, wiz. that Origen, who died in 
253, read with application his works (86). Euſebius quotes 2 
paſſage out of one of his works, ſhewing the abſurdity of the 
opinion of the Sroics, concerning the ſoul (87). Porpbyrius men- 
tions a work of his upon wehemence, inſcribed to Porphyrius him- 
ſelf, and to one Clirodamms (88) ; and the preface of another upon 
the Supreme Being, addreſſed to one Marcellus, wherein he con- 
futed the opinions of Plotinus and Amelius ($9), quoting a work 
which he had written againſt Porphyrius himſelf, for his having 
preferred the opinion of Pletinas to what he had learnt of him 
concerning ideas : in the ſame preface he made mention of a long 
letter, which he had written, to Amelivs againſt ſome particular 
ſentiments of Plotinus, and upon Plato's opinion touching juſtice 
(90). Porphyrius gives us the abſtract of a letter, which Longi- 
aus wrote to him about the year 270, deſiring him to ſend him 
the works of Plotinus, and to leave Sicily, where Porphyrins then 
was, and come to him in Pharnicia, Porphrrius adds, that if 
his affairs had allowed him to go thither, Longinus would have 
better underſtood the ſentiments of Plotinus, and ſaved himſelf 
the trouble of confuting them gt). The ſame writer quotes 


three other works of Longinas, viz. on principles, or firſt cauſes, 


on the love of antiquity, and on men of letters (02). Suidas 
mentions ſeveral phiiological pieces publiſhed by Longinus (93) 5 


(82) Mem ibid (83) Aar. wit. p. 219. Zef. IL. i. 
b 559. (34) Eunap. c. 2. p. 17. (85) Zæ/. J. i. p. 659. 
(35) Euſeb. J. vi. c. 19. (87) lem prep. evang l. xv. c. 20. 
p. $22. (38) Piet wit. p. 10. (89) Lum, p. 13. 14. 
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beloved, not able to prevail upon themſelves to name any of 
them in his room, wrote to the ſenate, acquainting them 
with 


but takes no notice of his treatiſe on the ſublime, the only intire 
work of Longinus which has reached our times, and fully anſwers” 
the great idea which the antie ts raiſe in us of its author. 
Ceciliut, who flouriſhed in the time of Auguſtus, wrote a treatiſe 
on the ſublime ; but contented himſelf only with ſhewing in 
what true ſublimeneſs conſiſted, without preſcribing any rules 
leading us to the attainment of it, which is the chief ſubject of 
Longinus's treatiſe, handled in a manner worthy of ſo great a 
writer. Among the inſtances he alledges of thoſe who have 
written in a a ſtyle truly ſublime, and ſuitable to the greatneſs 
of their ſubject, he ſpeaks of Me e thus: The Jewiſh leg iſlator, 
who was no common man, having filled his mind with ſublime notions 
of the grandeur and power of God, exprefſed them at the beginning 
of his laws in a flyle anſwering the mighty ſuljedt; Cod ſaid, Let 
there be light, and there was light ; let the earth appear, and it 
was ſo (94). Lenginus inſcribed this work to one Pf lumius 
Terentianus, his intimate friend, and a man of letters, whom ſome 
writers take to be the ſame perſon with Terentianus Maurus, who 
ubliſhed ſeveral works, ſome of which have reached our times. 
t of him we have ſpoken in the reign of Damian (95) ; for he 
flouriſhed according to Vaſtus, under that prince. 
Amelias, againſt whom Longinus wrote, was a philoſopher of 
_ note among the P/atenics (96). Suidas ſays he was of Apamea, 
at Porphyrius aſſures us, that he was Lorn ia He!ruria : perhaps 
his family came originally from Apamea in Syria, and ſettled in 
Hetruria. Cyrillus of Alexandria ſuppoſes 4:::/ius and Gentilianus to 
have been one and the ſame perſon ; and quotes for that Porpbyrius, 
who tells us in expreſs terms, that Amelizs was likewiſe called Gen- 
tilianur (97) He was diſciple to Plotinzs, and greatly attached to 
him ; for he lived twenty-four years with him at Rome, from the 
third year of Philip to the firſt of Claudius, that is, from the year 
246, to the beginning of 269 (98). He had ſtudied before un- 
der Lyfimachus, a ſtoic philoſopher (99). He was at Apamea in 
Syria at the beginning of the year 270, when Plotinus died. He 
was a very laborious man, and is ſaid to have compoſed an hun- 
dred volumes, containing only what he had heard of Plotiaus in 
the frequent conferences that philoſopher had held with him ard 
others of the ſame ſet C1000. In the year 263, he had not 
yet publiſhed any thing of his own ; but before the death of 
Plotinus, he wrote forty books againſt magic, and the heretics 


(94) Long. c. 8. 5. 20. (95) See Pol. XIV. p. 453. 
not - (96) Euſeb prepar. l. xi c. 18. p. 540. (97) Grill. 
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with the death of the emperor, and referring to them the 
choice of a new prince. When their letter was read, Taci- 


Tus, 


called Gnoftics (1). He compoſed one in three days time, ſhewing 
in what chiefly the doctrine of Plotiuu, differed from that of Nu- 
menen. This piece he inſcribed to Porphyrixs by a letter, which 
is till extant (2). To him he likewiſe addreſſed ſome other 
works, to clear up the difficulties he met with in the doarine of 
Plotinus. Amelius and Plotinus were, in the opinion of Lexginus, 
the only philoſophers who, in his time, publiſhed works worth 
peruſing (3). The tenets of theſe two philoſophers were the 
ſame, but Amelius explained them more, perhaps too much, at 
length; and hence probably it was that his works were greatly 
neglected and undervalued by the Platonics themſelves. about the 
latter end of the following century (4). Euſebius (5 , Theadoret (5), 
and Cyrillas of ilaxandria (7), produce a paſſage out ot his wo: ks, 
wherein he quotes the beginning of St. John's goipel. Theod:r-: 
calls him the chief of the ſchool of Porphyrius, that is, of Pilz 
vun, Whoſe tenets were held by Porphyrius (8). Suidas writes, that 
Porphyrius was inſtructed by him, in the principles of the Platonic 
_ philoſophy 9. About the ſame time flouriſhed one Androclider, 
author of a piece upon the ſophiſts, who made extcmporary 
ſpeeches : jn that work he mentions Porphyrius ; whence Siga. 
concludes him to have flouriſhed at the ſame time. He was the ſou 
of one Syxefius of Philadelphia in Lydia 10). 

Some hiſtorians roo flouriſhed under Auvellan, viz. Callicrates 
of Tyre, whom Fopiſcus ſtyles the molt learned of all the Greet 
hiſtorians of his time (11) ; and Theo-/ius, or Then, of Coe, as © 
ſome critics conjecture (12), Both theie hiſtorians wrote the life 
of Aurelian ; but dwelt, it ſeems, too much cn moſt trifling inci- 
dents (13). MNicomachus, another Greek hiſtorian, wrote at the 
ſane time; for Yopiſcus tells us, that he copied from him the 
letter which Zenobia wrote to Aurelian ; that Z:nobia diftated it 
in the Syriac language; and that Nicomachus tranſlated it into 
Greek, in which language it was ſent to Aurelian, who had written 
to her in the ſame dialect (14). Vat takes this to be the N;- 
comachus who tranſcribed, as we read in Sidonias (15), and corrected, 
the life of Apollonius Tyaneus, in confronting it with the original 
of Phileſtratus (16). Aurelianus Feſtivus, a freedman of the empe 


(1) Idem, p. 10. (2) Lem, p. 11. (3) A, 5. 14 
(4) Euſcb. prep. J. xi. c 11. c. 9. 5. 140. (5) Auen ibid. ( Theod. 
de curand Grecor, affect. p. 500, (7) Cyr. in Jui. I viii. p. 28 , 


: (3 Thead. ibid. 9) Suid. * 5. 198. (19) Lem, 4, 5 2601. 
(11) Vit. Aurel p. 209. (12) Fide Ie bit G-ac |. iv. c. 
17, 485 (13) Aur. vit. p. 210. (14) Lim, p. 218. 


(159 Sides. J. viii. eff. 3 p. 214. (16) FJ. ibid. l. u. c. 15. 
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The army tus, who was at that time prince of the ſenate, and voted the 
refer the firſt, declared, that he was for referring the choice of a new 
election of emperor to the army, as the army had done to the ſenate : For 
@ new what diſputes, ſaid he, and diſturbances will 11.evitably en ſue, 
pe ince to fſhruld not the army approve of the perſon whom we name? Ihe 
22 ſenate acquieſced to his propoſal; but the ſoldie rs referred the 
8 * choice a ſecond and a third time to the ſenate, as the ſenate 
did to the ſoldiers; ſo that the empire, by this reciprocal ex- 
82288 change of compliments, and commendable diſpute between the 


ſenate and army, remained near eight months without a head, 


ror Aurelian, wrote the hiſtory of his reign, or at leaſt part of it, 
with the life of Firmus, who uſurped the title of emperor in 
Egypt (ry). Vetus ranks him, Cornelius Capitolinus, who wrote the 
hiflory of Zenobia, and Gellius Fuſcus, who wrote the life of Te- 
tricus tyrant of Gaul, among the Latin writers, no doubt, on ac- 
count of their names; for Vopiſcu, who quotes the two former, 
and wrote in the reign of Conftantius Chlorus, tells us, that ſome 
Greek, but no Latin author, had undertaken before him to write 
the hiſtory of Axrelian's reign (18). Erennius Dexippus, by birth 
an Arhenian, by profeſſion an orator, the ſon of another Dexippus, 
flouriſhed under Aurelian, and was reckoned one of the greateſt 
orators Greece had ever produced (19). His ſtyſe, ſays Photius, was 
grave and majeſtic ; his words expieflive ; his phraſes roper, and 
well ſuited to the ſubject; ſo that he may be called a ſecond Thu- 
cydides ; but in clearneſs he far excels the firſt (20). Though he 
was a man of letters, yet he fought with ſucceſs at the head of 
his countrymen againſt the Gorhs, or Heruli, in the year 267 (21). 
He wrote the hiſtory of the Roman emperors from Alexander to 
Claudias. with no leſs conciſeneſs, ſays Capitolinus (22). than fince- 
rity ; whence he is often quoted by him and Trebellius Pollio, 
who ſtyle his hiſtory, the hiſtory of the times. He wrote a ſeparate 
hiftory of the wars of the Romans with the Scythians, which he 
intit'ed Scythica. This Photius preferred, for the elegance of ſtyle, 
to ail his other works (23). He likewiſe wrote in four books the 
hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great (24). Foffrus aſcribes 
to him the book on Ariforie's categories, which has reached our 

times (25). But others maintain, that Dexippur, the author of 
that work, was diſciple to Jamblichus, who flouriſhed in the rewgn 

of Julian the apoſtate (26). We ought perhaps to diſtinguiſh 
likewiſe Dexippus, the author of ſome comedies (27', from the hiſ- 
torian, though Vetus confounds them {28 ). 


(17) Firm. wit. p. 244. (18) fur. wit. p. 209. (19) Suid. 
J. p. 659. Eurap c. 2 p. 21, (20) Phet c $2: P. 200. (21) Gal- 
lien. vit. p 181. (22) Catit. p. 150. (23) Pbot. c. 82. p. 
200. (24) Jdem ibid p. 201. (25) V p. 243. (26) Fobnſ. 
J. ili. p 299. (27) Suid p. 1516. (28) Veh. bi. Grec. /. 
ii. c. 16 p. 243. 
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and nevertheleſs no uſurper ſtarted up during that time; no 
diſturbances happened, either at Rome or in the provinces. 

But the barbarians, in the mean time, taking advantage of 
the inter-regnum, began to put themſelves in motion. The 
Germans, that is, the Lyges, the Franks, the Burgundiones, 
and the Vandals, broke into Gaul; the Goths threatened Ilhy- 
ricum ; and every-one expected that the Perfians, againſt 
whom Aurelian had declared war, would not continue long 
quiet. Theſe things Velius Corniſicius Gordianus, then con- 
ſul, laid before the ſenate on the twenty-fifth of September, 

and earneſtly preſſed them to proceed, without further delay, 
to the election of a new prince. He concluded his ſpeech by 
telling them, That the empire could no longer ſubfift without 
a head, and that the army would either accept the prince 
whom they choſe, or, rejecting him, chuſe another. There 
had been ſome talk before of raiſing Tacitus to the empire, 
who thereupon had withdrawn into Campania, and lived there 
two months in retirement; but being recalled by the ſenate, 
he was prefent at this meeting held on the twenty-fifth of 
September ; and after the conful Gordianus had ended his ſpeech, 
he roſe up to deliver his opinion firſt, as prince of the ſenate z 
but before he had uttered a ſingle word, the whole aſſembly 
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cried out with one voice, Me ſalute you, Tacitus, emperor : to Tacitus 
you we commit the care of the flate, and the world. Take, the unanimouſ. 
empire given you by the authority 0 > Arn the ſenate + your rank, ty choſen 


your charatter, your paſt conduct, 


45 He attempted by the ſe- 


to Excuſe himſelf in regard of his _ age (for he was then "te. 


ſeventy-tive) ; but they all cried out, That other emperors, 
ſtricken in years, had governed with great applauſe ; that they 
wanted not a ſoldier, but an emperor ; not a ſtrong body, 
but a vigorous mind ; and that he had a brother, who would 


bear with him part of the burden. After this was taken the 


ſuffrage of each ſenator in particular, when Metius Falconius 
Nicomachus, the eldeſt conſular, after having in an elegant 
ſpeech beſtowed the higheſt encomiums upon Tacitus, inlarg- 
ed in a very affecting manner on the many evils attending the 
adminiſtration of young and unexperienced princes, and con- 
jured Tacitus, by the love he bore his country, not to leave 
the empire to his ſons, who were yet children, but to name 
for his ſucceſſor a perſon, whom he judged equal to fo great 


a truſt, if the ſtats were, by the immutable decrees of the 


Fates, deprivel of him before. his children attained to maturi- 
ty of age. He added, that to diſpoſe of the ſenate, the peo- 
ple of Rome, and the whole empire, in the ſame manner as 
he diſpoſed of his houſes, lands, and ſlaves, was repugnant. 
to the laws of juſtice and equity; and that nothing would ſo 
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much commend his name to all future ages, as to ſhew at his_ 
d:ath, that he loved the republic above his family and iſſue *, 
When Hetius had ended his ſpeech, the ſenators all to a man 
eried out, Tacitus is emperor. The decree was accordingly 
drawn up, inveſting him with the ſovereign power, and ſign- 
ed by all the ſenators, even by Tacitus himſelf. From the 
ſenate they all went to the field of Mars, where Ælius Ceſe- 
tianus, then governor of Rome, declared to the ſoldiers and 
people aſſembled there the election of Tacitus, which was 
received with the uſual acclamations . 

THE preſent emperor, named on his coins H. Claud:- 
vs Tacitus, but, by Vopiſcus, Aurelianus, or Aurelius, Ta- 
citus, acknowledged Cornelius Tacitus, the celebrated hiſ- 
torian, for hs kinſman ; and therefore, to ſecure his inimi- 
tile performance againſt the injuries of time, he ordered 
ten copies of it to be tranſcribed every year, and to be lodg- 
ci in the pudlic libraries, and in the cabinets of the learned; 
but notwithitanding his care, only a ſmall part of what 
tat excellent hiſtorian wrote, has reached our times. The 
e:nperor, as we have hinted above, was ſtricken in years, 
but had ſeveral children, who were very young. Fle- 
rianus, name on the antient coins AH. Annius Florianus, 
was only his uterine brother. All we know of his preferments 
is, thit he ha] been conſul, and was, at the time of his election, 
prince of the ſenate, He was à man of learning, of a mild 
temyer, an enemy to all pomp, and a great admirer of the 
manners of the primitive Remans. When he was created 
emperor, he gave his immenſe eſtate to the public, allotting 
bart of it for the repairing and beautifying of the temples. 
What ready money he had by him, he diſtributed among the 
ſoldiers. He ſet at liberty all the flaves he had at Rome, and 
cauſed his houſe to be pulled down, in order to build public 
baths in the place where it flood. His temperance and regu- 
larity, his ceconomy and care of the public money, his im- 
p irtiality in the adminiſtration of juſtice, are much commend- 
cd by the authors of his life. In the firſt ſpeech he made to 
the ſenate he declared, that he would tranſact nothing without 
taeir conſent and authority; and then propoſed the two fol- 
lowing laws, which were received with great applauſe, and 
confirmed by a decree ; viz. that whoever ſhould mix metals 
with a haſer fort ſhould forfeit his eſtate and life; that ſlaves 
fhoul | not be admitted as witneſſes againſt their maſters, even 
in caſes of treaſon. In the ſame ſpeech he deſired the conſul- 
{aip fur his brother Florianus; but the ſenate did not think fit 
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to grant him his requeſt ; which he was ſo far from reſenting, 
that, on the contrary, he ſeemed highly pleaſed with the li- 
berty they had taken, ſaying, I am glad they know him. From 
the very beginning of his rciga he applied himſclf to the ſup- 
prefling of fcveral abuſes which till prevailed in Rome. By 
one edict he put down all the brothei-houſes; by another he 
ordered all the public baths to be ſhut up at ſunſet ; and by a 
third prohibited all ſorts of gold tiſſue and gilding. He re- 
ſpected the memory of the good emperors, and cauſed a tem- 
ple to be built to their honour, and ſacrifices to be offered to 
them on their ſeveral anniverſaries. He paid a particular re- 
gard to Aurelian, and prevailed upon the ſenate to decree him 
a ſtatue of gold, to be ſet up in the capitol, and others of 
ſilver, to be placed in the ſenate, in the temple of th» fun, 
and in the ſquare of Trajan v. The ſenate, overjoyed for the 
recovery of their antient right of creating emperors, order- 
ed public proceſhons, vowed hecatombs, appeared in white 
garments, feaſted their friends, and wrote letters to all the 
ſtates and cities in alliance with Rome, acquainting them, 
that they were at length reſtored to their former authority; 
that the kings and princes of the barbarians were to apply to 
them ; and that all appeals from the proconſuls were to be 
made, not to the emperor, or the captain of the guards, but 
to the zovernor of Rome, from whom they might appeal to 
the ſenate . The new prince was ſcarce well ſettled in the 
empire, when news was brought him, that incredible multi- 


tudes of barbarians were advancing from the Palus Mzactis 


through Colchis, pretending to have been invited by Aurclian 
to aſſiſt him in his intended expedition againſt the Perſians. 


Tacitus immediately left Rome, and arriving in Thrace, where Tacitus 
he was received by the army with the greateſt demonſtrations merches 
of joy imaginable, paſſed from thence over into Aſia, defeat- ©24inff the 


ed the barbarians, and obliged them to return into their own 
country. The following year, the emperor entered upon 


arians 


and defeats 


his ſecond conſulſhip, having Mmilianus for” his collegue ; and . 


having paſſed the winter in Cilicia, was preparing to return 
to Italy, when he was, according to ſome writers, ſeized with 
a violent diſtemper, which, in a few days, put an end to his 
life; but, according to others, killed by his own ſoldiers *. 


He died at Tarſus in Cilicia, or, as others write, at Tiana in Cop- i, 4.0% 


padocia, after a ſhort reign of about ſix months. Upon his 
death, his brother Flerianus, whom he had appointed captain 
of the guards, cauſcd himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, and 


w Idem, p 232. * Idem, p. 231, 232. ? ZOKAR. p. 
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Florianus was acknowledged in all the provinces of Europe and Africa: 
eſumes the but the legions quartered in Syria, Phanicia, Paleſtine, and 
emp" ez but Egypt, declared for Probus, whom Tacitus had appointed 
#1 murdered commander of all the forces in the eaſt. Hereupon a civil 
by bis own var was kindled in the bowels of the empire, while the bar- 
_ barians were ready to invade it on all ſides. Florianus gained 
at firſt ſome advantages over his competitor ; but as the troops 

under his command were more addicted to Probus than to 

him, they began to mutiny, and, at the approach of Probus, 

who was reſolved to put the whole to the iſſue of a general 
engagement, fell upon their own leader, cut him in pieces, 

after he had reigned about two months, and joined Probus. 

This happened in the neighbourhood of Tarſus in Cilicia. The 

Probus death of Florianus was no ſooner known in Europe and Afri- 
proclaimed ca, than the armics every-where proclaimed Probus emperor, 
emperer. and the ſenate readily confirmed their election, honouring the 
new emperor With the title, of Auguſtus; father of his country, 

- high pontiff, &c. and inveſting him with the tribunitial and 
proconſalar power; for they all entertained a great opinion of 

his juſtize, equity, moderation, &c. and looked upon him as 

a perſon in every reſpect qualified for the diſcharge of fo 

great a truſt : and truly, if Yopiſcus is to be credited, he was 

one of the beſt and greateſt princes that ever ſwayed a ſcep- 

tre. That writer, prefers him to Trajan, Adrian, Antoni nus, 

His cha- Alexander, Claudius, nay, and to Auguſtus himſelf. He was, 
rafer. fays he, an excellent commander, an able ſtateſman, a friend 
to virtue, an enemy to vice, generous, affable, good-natured, 

and, in ſhort, endowed with every good quality commenda- 

ble in a prince . He was a native of Sirmium in Pannonia. 

Extraction His father, by name Maximus, was, in his youth, by prgfeſ- 
and prefer- ſion a gardener; but afterwards liſting himſelf among the 
ments. troops, he was raiſed to the poſt of tribune ; and married a 
woman of rank, by whom he had one ſon, the preſent em- 

peror, and a daughter, of whom we find no farther mention 


in hiſtory. Probus entered into the army when very young, 


and having diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many occaſions under 
Valerian, Gallienus, Claudius, and Aurelian, he was by theſe 
princes raiſed to the higheſt poſts of the army, and employed, 
always with ſucceſs, in the many wars which they waged with 
the barbarians a. He was about forty- four years old, accord- 
ing to the chronicle, of Alexandria, when preferred to the 
empire. His election was no ſooner confirmed by the ſenate, 


than be left Cilicia, and returned to Europe. He paſſed the 


winter in Pannonia, and having there taken upon him his 
= Prob. vit. p. 233, 234, 241. * Idem, p. 235—237- 
; | firſt 
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firſt conſulſhip, and named M. Aurelius Pauli nus for his col- 
legue, he ſet out in the ſpring for Gaul, where the Franks 
and other German nations had committed dreadful ravages. 
He is ſaid to have fought in that province many ſucceſsful xz, li- 
battles, to have killed near four hundred thouſand of the bar- vers Gaul 
barians, and to have obliged the reſt tq quit the booty they from the 
had taken, and ſave themſelves by flight beyond the Rhine. barbarians 
Having thus reſtored Gaul to its former tranquillity, he paſſed and reduces 
the Rhine at the head of his victorious army, and made war £74! part 
upon the enemy in their own country, with greater ſucceſs / Ger- 
than any of his predeceſſors had ever done, as appears from nx. 
the account which he himſelf tranſinitted to the ſenate in the 
following letter: I return thanks to the immortal gods, 
„ conſcript fathers, who have given manifeſt tokens of their 
«« approving your choice in railing me to the empire. Ger- 
% many, that wide and extenſive country, is intirely ſubdued. 
„Nine kings of different nations have thrown themſelves 

«© proſtrate at my feet, or rather at yours. All the barba- 

% rians now plough and ſaw for you, nay, and fight for you. 

<< Return therefore thanks to the gods for ſo ſignal a con- 

« queſt, Four hundred thouſand of the enemy have been 

© cut in pieces; ſixteen thouſand have been in. orporated in 

<< our troops. We have recovered ſixty great cities which 

<< they had taken, and delivered Gaul from the y.ke under 

«© which it groaned. The crowns of gold, with which the 

c cities of Gaul! have preſented me, I have tranſmitted to 

& you, to be conſecrated, and, by your hands, offered to 

< the great Jupiter, and to the other gods and goddeſſes. 

„ We have not only recovered the booty which they had 

© taken, but inriched ourſelves with their ſpoils. The fields 

«© of Gaul are ploughed with the cattle of the barbarians ; * 

© their ſheep are incluſed in our folds, and our magazines 

< are filled with their corn: in ſhort, we have left them:no- 

«© thing but the bare ſoil. I have had ſome- thoughts of re- 
«© ducing Germany to a Roman province; but the republic, 
5 << exhauſted with ſo many wars, is not perhaps at preſent in 
L << a condition to maintain the additional troops which muſt 
<< be raiſed for that purpoſe . Vopiſcus adds, that he drove 
the enemy beyond the Ell and the Necker, and built a great 
many forts in the country lying between thoſe rivers and the 
Rhine, which he might have eaſily reduced to a Raman pro- 
vince ; but did not think it adviſeable to burden the republic 
with new troops, which he mult have raiſcd, and left there, 
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to keep thoſe warlike nations in awe. Zofimus tells us, that 
one of the battles, which he fought with the Legi, a German 
nation, probably the ſame people whom Tacitus calls Lyges, 
laſted two days, the armies being parted only by might ; that 
the victory inclined ſometimes to the Romans, and ſometimes 
to the Germans, who fought with incredible bravery ; but 
that the former at length prevailed, by the bravery of Pre- 
bus, and not only gave the enemy a total overthrow, but took 
their king, by name Semnon, priſoner, with his ſons, and 
the flower of their nobility ; whom, however, the empe- 
ror afterwards ſet at liberty, upon their reſtoring to him all 
the booty and priſoners they had taken 4%. The ſame writer 
adds, that in another engagement with the Burgundians and 
Vandals on the bauks of the Rhine, he took their king Igillus 
priſoner, with many others of thoſe two nations, whom he 
tranſolanted into Britain, where they proved very ſervicea- 
ble ro the Romans upon all ſeditions and inſurrection» s. They 
ſettled perhaps in Cambridgeſhire ; for Gervaſius Tilburienſis 
mentions an old vallum in that county, which he calls Fan- 
delſburg, and ſays, it was the work of the Vandal“. 

Tus following year, the emperor entered upon his fecond 
conſulſhip, having Lupus for his collegue, and early in the 
ſoring ſer out from Gaul; and bending his march through 
Rhetia, he arrived in Ihyricum, whence the Sarmatians, who 
had made an irruption into that province, withdrew, upon 
the news of his approach, leaving their booty behind them. 
From [ilyricum he purſued his march into Thrace, where he 
waz met by depuis from all the Gothic nations, ſeat by their 
reſpective ſtates and princes to ſue for peace, and court his 
friendſhip . Having thus ſettled peace and tranquiliity in all 
the provinces of Europe, he paſſed over into A5:, and en- 
tering Jauria, which had revolted from Rome, as We have 
related above, after many dangerous conflicts with the [/au- 


Tiauria re- „ tobbers, and Palfurius their leader, whom he took and 


duced. 


put to death, he intirely reduced that country, traniplanted 
the inhabitants into diſtant provinces, and divided {jauria 
among his veterans, upon condition that they ſhould ſend 
their ſons, as ſoon as they attained the age oi cighreen, to 
ſerve in the army, Jeſt, truſting to their rocks and mountains, 
they ſhould follow the example of the antient inhabitants, and 
turn robbers . From Tſauria the emperor marched into /- 
ia, where he entered upon his third conſulſhip, having Pa- 


r Zos. l. i. p. 864. * Idem ibid. p. 865. | Vide 
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ternus for his collegue, and early in the ſpring led his army 

againſt the Bl:myes, a barbarous nation, dwelling between 

Egypt and Ethiopia, who had made themſelves maſters of 

Coptos and Ptolemais in Thebais, and firuck terror into the 
neighbouring countries. Probus defeated them with great T Ble- 
ſlaughter, recovered the avove-mentioned cities, took a great myes . 
number of the barbarians priſoners, and ſent them to Rome, ſeated. 
where their extraordinary figure, ſays Yopiſcus, raiſed great 
admiration-in the Roman people *. Pliny had deſcribed them, 

many years before, as a people without heads, and having 

their mouths and eyes in their breaſts v. Some writers think, 

that the ſhortneſs of their necks gave riſe to this fable. The 

king of Perſia, Varanes II. alarmed at the fame of the vic- 

tories gained by Probus over ſo fierce and warlike a nation, 

ſent embaſſadors to him, with rich preſents, to ſue for peace; 

but the emperor, not ſatisfied with their propoſals, refuſed the 7, Perfi- 
preſents, and ſent back the deputies z which ſo terrified the ans fue for 
king, that he concluded a peace with Probus upon his own peace. 
terms *. The eaſtern provinces being thus ſettled in peace, 

the emperor returned to Thrace, where he allotted lands to 

one hundred thouſand Baſtarnæ, a Scythian nation, of whom 

we ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. They all 
remained faithful to him; but the Gepidæ, Jutbungi, and 
Vandals, to whom he allotted lands in the ſame province, re- 

volted while the emperor was engaged in domeſtic wars, 

which broke out the following year. From Thrace the em- probus 
peror returned to Rome, and there triumphed over the Ger- friumpbs: 
mans and Blemyes ?, and diverted the people for ſeveral days 
together with all ſorts of ſhows, combats, and entertain- 

ments. And now no foreign nation daring to attempt an in- 

vaſion, peace reigned throughout the whole empire; but this 
general tranquillity was ſoon diſturbed by domeſtic broils, 

which firſt broke out in the eaſt, where Sext. Julius Satur- 

minus, as he is ſtyled on the antient coins, was. proclaim- Saturninus 
ed emperor. He was, according to ſome, a native of revolt. 
Mauritania, according to others, of Gaul, and had dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in many wars; for he is ſaid to have 
reſtored tranquillity to Gaul, to have recovered Africa from 

the Moors, and appeaſed the diſturbances that had long pre- 

vailed in Spain. The emperor Aurelien had appointed him 
commander of the troops quartered en the frontiers of the 

eaſtern provinces, and at the ſame time ordered him never 

to ſet foot in Egypt, fearing, ſays Vopiſcus, as he was well 
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acquainted with the ambitious temper of the Gault, and the 
ſtrange inclination of the Egyptians to novelty, leſt he might 
be prompted by them to aſſume the ſovereignty. Notwith- 
ſtanding this prohibition, Saturninus being led by his curiolity 
to vilit Egypt, he no ſooner appeared at Alexandria, than he 
was by that turbulent and reſtleſs people proclaimed em- 
peror. He declined at firſt that dignity, and, quitting Alex- 
andria, returned in great haſte to Paleſtine : but afterwards, 
apprehending, that what had already happened -might give 
Probus no ſmall umbrage, and occafion his ruin, he ſuffered 
himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, ſhedding many tears amidſt 
the acclamations of the ſoldiery and populace *. Zonaras 
writes, that Probus, who had a great kindneſs for him, not 


believing he had revolted, cauſed the perſon to be puniſhed 


who brought him the firſt news of his rebellion. He after- 
wards wrote ſeveral kind letters to him; but his ſoldiers 
threatening him with death, if he hearkened to, or complied 
with, the emperor's offers, he was forced to reject them. 
Hereupon Probs diſpatched ſome troops againſt them, which 
being joined by others in the eaſt, engaged Saturninus, put 
him to flight, and obliged him to ſhelter himſelf in the citadel 
of Apamea, which they took by ſtorm, and put the whole 
gariſon, together with Saturninus, to the ſword. The em- 
peror, who deſigned to pardon him, ſhewed no ſmall con- 
cern for his death b. The following year Meſſala and Gratus 
being conſuls, two uſurpers ſtarted up in Gaul, Proculus and 
Bonoſus. The former was a native of Albingaunum, now Al- 
benga, ſubjet to the republic of Genoa. His anceſtors had 
been famous robbers, and had, by their robberies, acquired 
immenſe wealth ; for Preculus is ſaid to have armed two thou- 
ſand flaves of his own when he revolted. In his youth he 
had been himſelf a robber ; -but entering afterwards into the 
army, he had ſignalized himſelf by many noble exploits. He 
was tribune, and had the command of ſeveral legions, when 
he took upon him the title of emperor, prompted thereunto 
chiefly by his wife, called firſt Viturgia, and afterwards Samp- 
ſo, a woman of great ambition and a manly courage, and by 
the inhabitants of Zyons, who had been treated with great 
ſeverity by Aurelian, and the like treatment from 
Probus. He was proclaimed emperor at Cologn, and ac- 
knowledged, according to Yopiſcus, in Narbonne Gaul, Bri- 
fain, and Spain. The ſame writer tells us, that he defeated 
the Alemanni in ſeveral battles ; but was himſelf at laſt over- 
come by Probus, and forced ts take refuge among the Franks, 


Sat. vit. p. 249, * Idemibid. 
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the night-time. His death put an end to the revolt in Bri- 
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from whom he pretended to derive his origin. The Franks I: betrayed 
promiſed him their aſſiſtance ; but, inſtead of performing by the 
their promiſe, they betrayed him to the emperor, by whom Franks, 
he was puniſhed according to his deſerts . Bonoſus, or ag #*4 put to 
he is ſtyled on the antient coins, Q. Bonoſius, was deſcended death. 

of a Spaniſh family, but born in Britain. His father kept 3 

public ſchool, and taught children the firſt rudiments of the 

Latin tongue. The ſon entered early into the army, and 

raiſed himſelf by degrees from the low rank of a common 

ſoldier to the poſt of general, and was employed as ſuch to 

guard the frontiers of Rhetia ; but having ſuffered the Ger- 

mans to ſurpriſe and burn the Roman fleet on the Rhine, his 

dread of being puniſhed for this neglect, prompted him to 

aſſume the ſovereignty, and cauſe himſelf to be proclaimed 

emperor by the troops under his command. He maintained gonoſus 
himſelf in that dignity longer than was expected, and fought proclaimed 
ſeveral battles with Prebus ; but being at length reduced to emperor. 
great ſtraits, he choſe rather to ſtrangle himſelf, than to I over- 
fall into the hands of the conqueror. Authors obſerve of him, come, and 
that he could drink as much as ten men, without being in /ays vio- 
the leaſt diſordered ; and that by drinking with the embaſla- It bands 
dors of the barbarians, he often diſcovered the ſecrets with © Vimſelf. 
which they were intruſted. FYopiſcus tells us, that the empe- 

ror Aurelian married to him a princeſs of the royal blood of 

the Goths, by name Hunila, whom he had taken priſoner, 

that Bonoſus might, by her means, become acquainted with 

the great men among the Gzths, and diſcover, in drinking 

with them, their ſecret views and deſigns 4. Hunuila was a 

woman of great wit, beauty, and virtue; and therefore Pro- 

bus, upon the death of her huſband, not only ſpared her, and 

the two ſons ſhe had by Beneſus, but ſettled an annual pen- 

ſion upon the mother, and ſuſtered the children to enjoy their 7% ge- 
paternal eſtate . Zeſimus f and Zonaras * ſpeak of the re- wernor of 
volt of the governor of Britain, whom they do not name; Britain re- 
and tell us, that the emperor complaining of him to a Moor, volis, and is 
named Victorinus, upon whoſe recommendation he had pre- mur dered. 
ferred him to that government, the Z2or begged and obtain- 
ed leave to go into Britain, and try whether he could bring 
back his friend to a ſenſe of his duty. Upon his arrival he 
was received by the uſurper with great demonſtrations of 
kindneſs ; which he requited by murdering his old friend in 


tain. We are not told whether or no Prebus approved of this 
treachery. 


< Idem, p. 245—247. d Bonoſ. vit. p. 247, e Idem 
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Tux following year the emperor entered upon his fourth 
conſulſhip, having Tiberianus for his collegue. The whole 
empire now enjoyed a profound tranquillity ; all domeſtic 
troubles were happily appeaſed, and foreign enemies awed by 
the fame of Probus's mighty atchievements. However, that 

How the troops might not abandon themſelves to idleneſs, he took 
Probus en- care to employ them in many uſeful works, ſaying, That 
ployed his ſince they were maintained by the public, they ought either to 
foldiers in fight or labour for the public. As Hannibal therefore, to find 
time of ſome employment for his ſoldiers, had formerly filled Africa 
peace. with olive-trees planted by them, ſo Probus, for his valour 
ſtyled by many a ſecond Hannibal, employed his troops in 

planting vines on the hills of Gaul, Pannonia, and Mafia, 
allowing, ſays Vopiſcus, the Gauls, Pannonians, Spaniards, 

and Britons, full liberty to cultivate as many vineyards as they 

pleaſed ; which had been denied them ever fince the time of 
Domitian?. The emperor Julian writes, that Probus, dur- 

ing his ſhort reign, either rebuilt or repaired ſeventy cities *. 

As the city of — place of his nativity, ſtood in a 

low marſhy ground, he employed great numbers of his ſoldi- 

ers in digging a canal to convey the waters into the 

ſea. This incenſed them againſt him, and their rage was 
heightened by the apprehenſion they were under of being ſoon 
diſbanded ; for the emperor had ſaid, That he hoped in a ſhort 

time there would be no eccaſion for ſoldiers or armies. This 

they could not bear, and therefore the following year, when 

Probus was conſul the fifth time with Victorinus, they attack- 

ed him with great fury, as he was marching from one 

town in [llyricum to another. [The emperor had time to re- 

tire into an iron tower of an extraordinary height, which he 

himſelf had built, to obſerve from thence the ſoldiers while 

they were at work. But thither the incenſed multitude pur- 

ſued him, and having eaſily ſtormed the place, as it was de- 

He is mur- fended by the prince alone, diſpatched him with many wounds, 
dered by after he had lived fifty, and reigned fix years and four months, 
the muti- His death is aſcribed by many to Carus, who ſucceeded him 
vou. ſoldi- in the empire, and was then captain of the guards; but Yopi/- 
ery. cus endeavours to clear him from that imputation. The 
whole army raiſed a ſtately monument to the honour of the 

deceaſed prince, with the following epitaph : Here lies the 

emperor Probus, wheſe life and manners anſwered his name. 

H. {.cbdued all the karbarous nations, and conquered the tyrants 

| who /larted up in his time. The loſs of ſo good a prince was 

greatly lamented, not only by the ſenate and people of Rome, 


J Prob. vit. p. 240. Jur. Cxs. p. 17. 
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but by the barbarjans themſelves, who dreaded his valour, and 


revered his probity, clemency, and juſtice. His ſucceſſors 
honoured his memory with all poſſible marks of reſpect and 
eſteem, ranking him among the gods, conſecrating temples to 
his name, celebrating with great pomp his anniverſary, &c. 
He was, without ail doubt, one of the beſt, as well as of the 
greateſt, princes, that ever reigned at Rome . After his 
death, his family withdrew ſrom Rome, probably not to give 
umbrage to his ſucceſſors, and ſettled in the neighbourhood 
of Verona d. As for the few writers who flouriſhed in his 
reign, we refer the reader to our note (A). 


229 


PON the death of Probus, Carus, then captain of the Carus pro- 
prætorian guards, was, by the unanimous conſent of the ar- claimed 
my, raiſed to the empire, as a perſon in every reſpect well qua- emperor. 


lifted to ſucceed ſo good a prince, ſo great a warrior. The 
ſenate were well pleaſed with the election of Carus; but 
dreading the vicious and cruel temper of his ſon Carinus, 
were unwilling to confirm the choice of the ſoldiery. How- 
ever, apprehending the power of the army, and deſirous to 
maintain the peace and tranquillity eſtabliſhed by Prebus, 
they at laſt acknowledged Carus, and conferred upon him 
the uſual titles and honours . Of his family and anceltors 


Prob. vit. p. 241. b Idem ibid. Car. vit. p. 243: 


(A) Under Probs flouriſned Turdulus Gallicanus, who wrote a 
kind of journal, often quoted by Yopi/cur in his life of Probus, who 
ſtyles the author of it a man of honour and fincerity (29). He 
likewiſe cites M. Salvidienus, from whom he copied the ſpeech 
made by Saturninus, when he put on the purple, and aſſumed the 
title of emperor (30) ; which prompts us to believe, that Salvidi- 
enus rote the hiſtory of that uſurper. One/imus publiſhed the life 
of Probus done, according to Yopr/eus, with great exactneſs (31), 
and likewiſe that of the emperor Carus (32). Four ranks them 
all three among the Latin hiſtorians (33), and mentions a Greek 
hiſtorian, by name Ona/imas, a native offSparta or Gr, who lived, 
according to Suidas, under Conftantins, and was both a ſophiſt and 
hiſtorian. Perhaps One/imus and Ona/imns were one and the ſame 
perſon, there having paſſed but twenty-four years between Provus 
and Conftantine. Suidas aſcribes to Onafim ſeveral philological 
and other works (24). About the ſame time flouriſhed another 
ſophiſt, named likewiſe Onaſimus, but who was a native of Athens 
(35)- 


(29) Prob. wit. p. 233. (30) Saturn. wit. f. 24. 
(31) Zonos. wit. p. 246. Car wit. p. 250. | (22 {dim i- 
bid. (33) . AM. La. ii. c. 4. p. 184. (347 Sid. p. 
523. (35) 1dem ibid. | 
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Ii extra» we know but very little. Some ſay, that he was by birth a 


tien and 
preJer- 


tals. 


Roman, but by deſcent an 1llyrican ; others, that he was born 
in Jllyricum, but of Carthaginian parents. Ina journal, quot- 
ed by Vopiſcus, he is ſtyled a native of Milan. The two 
Vifers, Eutropius, and ſeveral others, will have him to have 
been born in Narbonne. The emperor himſelf pretended, 
that his anceſtors were originally Romans d. He raiſed him- 
ſelf by degrees to the chief employments in the ſtate, both ci- 
vil and military. He had been conſul ; for the conſulſhip, 
which he took after his acceſſion to the empire, is called his 


| ſecond conſulſhip. Prebus, after having employed him in 


Ile creates 
{11 t=vo 

/ * Ce- 
ars. 


moſt of his expeditions, appointed him captain of the guards, 
in which office he gained the affections of the foldiers to ſuch 
a degree, that, upon the death of Probus, they all agreed to 
raiſe him to the empire in his room. That prince entertained 
a mighty opinion of the prudence, juſtice, and integrity of 
Carus, as appears from a letter quoted by Vepiſcus, which 
he wrote to the ſenate in his behalf, defiring them to reward 
his eminent ſervices, by erecting to him an equeſtrian ſtatue, 
and building him an houſe at the public charge, for which the 
emperor himſelf promiſed to ſupply the neceſſary marble !. 
Carus was no ſooner ſettled in the empire, than he gave the 
title of Cæſar to his two ſons, Carinus and Numerianus, of 
whom the former was a youth intirely abandoned to all 
manner of wickedneſs, and the latter endowed with every 
good quality requiſite in a prince. Some writers pretend, 
that at the ſame time he declared them his partners in the 
empirc, giving them equal power and authority with himſelf ; 
but on the medals of this year 282, the firſt of Carus's reign, 
his two ſons are only ſtyled Cæſars f. The Sarmatians no 
ſooner heard of the death of Probus, than they broke into 
Til;ricum and Thrace, over-ran thoſe countries, and threaten- 
ed Italy itſelf. Hereupon Carus, drawing together his forces, 
marched againſt the barbarians, and coming, after ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes to a general engagement with them, cut ſixteen 


Defeats the thouſand of them in pieces, took twenty thouſand priſoners, 


Sarmati- 
Ans. 


and obliged the reſt to abandon the Roman dominions, and 
retire into their own country, whither he would have pur- 
ſued them, had he not been informed, that the Perſians were 
ready to invade the eaſtern provinces with a mighty army, 
under the conduct of their king YVarares II. a warlike prince, 
who had lately ſignalized himſelf againſt the Segetani, and in- 
tirely reduced that brave and powerful people: Upon this in- 


c [Id-m ibid. ©*]4:m p. 249. e ldem p. 242. f BIX AG. 
p. 426. | | 


telligence, 
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vas all on a ſudden turned into night, and the air darken- 


taries, whoſe letter Vepiſcus produces, to confute 'thoſe 


 naras, write, that he was killed, and his tent burnt, with 
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telligence, Carus, committing the care of the weſtern pro- 

vinces to his eldeſt fon Carinus, and taking with him Numeri- 

anus, left Thrace, and, crofling over into Ara, marched firait to 

Antioch, and thence into Meſopotamia j which the Perjtans, 

who, it ſeems, had already ſeized that province, abandoned 

at his approach. From Meſopotamia he advanced into Per- 
fa, laid waſte the country far and wide; and meeting with 8 

no oppoſition, as the Perſians were then engaged in a civii 9244? 


war, he beſieged and took the fainous cities of Seleucia and n 


Cteſiphon, with Coche, which was a place of great ſtrength on 2 3 
the other fide the Tigris, and, as it were, the citadel of ans., a5 
Ctefiphon . For theſe conqueſts he took the ſurnaine of , Se 
Perſicus, which we read on moſt of his coins b. He was leucia an4 
bent upon utterly ruining the Perſian monarchy, and would, Cteſiphon 
in all likelihood, have ſucceeded in that great deſign, the 
Perſians being then divided among themſclves, had he not 

been prevented by death, which overtook him in the neigh- His death. 
bourhood of Cte/iphon, while he was preparing to purſue his 
conqueſts beyond that city, which the Romans, as was pre- 
tended, were by an ancient oracle forbidden to do. 7Zruntus 
Galpurnius, one of the emperor's ſecretaries, gave the follow- 
ing account of his death, in a letter which he wrote to the go- 
vernor of Rome ; ©* While Carus, our truly dear prince, lay 
ce ſick in his tent, a violent ſtorm broke out, attended with 
4 dreadful flaſhes of lightning, and claps of thunder. Day 


ed to ſuch a degree, that we could not diſcern one ano- 
©< ther. While we were under the utmoſt conſternation, 
<< frightened and diſmayed, after a clap of thunder more 
loud and terrible than all the reſt, we heard one cry out, 
« The emperor is dead. Soon after, his chamberlains, diſ- 
<« tracted with grief, ſet fire to his tent; which gave riſe 
<« to the report, that he was killed with lightning; but it is 
c certain, that he died of his illneſs. Thus one of his ſecre- 


who aſcribed the emperor's death to divine vengeance, for 
his attempting to extend his conqueſts beyond Ctz2/iphon |, 
However, the two Victors, Eutrepius Rufus, Feſtus, Apollinaris, 
Sidonius, St. Ferem, Euſebius, Georgius Syncellus, and Zo- 


lightning. He had begun the ſecond year of his reign, and 
his death happened betwen the eighth of December of this year 
283, and the twelfth of Faruary of the year enſuing ; for 


© Car. vit. p. 250. Gare. Nax. orat. iv. p 1159, t- 
Ric. p. 419. Sranu.1l.v. p. 419. Car. Vit, p. 256. 
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his name is prefixed to all the laws that are publiſhed till the 


eighth of December, and thole of Carinus and Numerianus to 
a law dated the twelfth of January of the year 284 k. He 
reigned, according to the moſt probable opinion, a year 
and four months. He was conſul when he died, and had his 
ſon Curinus for his collegue in that dignity. Upon the death 


Numeria- of Carus, his ſofi Numeriauus was immediately ſaluted by the 


whole atmy with the title of emperor. As to his other ſon, 


elaimed (jars, he was then in Gaul, and had been raiſed by his 


father to the ſovereignty before he ſet out for the Perfian 
war. Numerianus, grieved beyond expreſſion for the death 
of his father, broke up his camp, and began to retire. As 
his eyes, weakened with the great quantity of tears he had 
ſhed, could not bear the light, he cauſed himſelf to be car- 
ried in a cloſe litter. Arrius Aper, his father-in-law and cap- 


He is mu, tain of the guards, who had free acceſs to him, laid hold of 


Diocleſian 


that opportunity to murder him privately, with a deſign to 
raiſe himſelf to the empire. The body of the deceaſed 
prince he left in the litter, telling the ſoldiers who wanted to 
ſee their emperor, that he could not endure the air, and ftriv- 
ing in the mean time to gain them over to his own in- 
tereſt, The dead body was thus carried three days; but 
as it began in the end to be offenſive to the ſmell, the crime 
was diſcovered ſooner than Aper expected, and he immedi- 
_ ately ſeized, no one doubting, but he had been the author of 
the murder. Upon the death of Numerianus, the army with one 
voice proclaimed Diocleſian emperor. Such was the unhappy 
end of Numerianus, after he had reigned about eight months, 
He was killed near Heraclea in Thrace, as he was leading his 
army back into /taly. All the ancients ſpeak of him as a 
prince endowed with every good quality becoming a perſon 
of his rank. He was an excellent orator, and is ſaid to have 
once ſent ſuch an eloquent ſpeech to the ſenate, that a ſtatue was 
decreed him, to be ſet up in the Ulpian library, with this in- 
ſcription, 7o Numerianus Cæſar, the moſt eloguent orator of 
his age. In poetry he far ſurpaſſed all the writers of his time, 
and leit ſeveral pieces behind him, both in verſe and proſe, 
which were mightily cried up by the learned 1. He had often 
declared in public, that it was probably of kim that Calphurnius, 
a celebrated poet of thoſe times, ſaid, That he diverted him- 
ſelf with pleading, while he was ſtill in his mother's arms =; 
that is, wien he was very young. Both he and his father 


* Cy an, p. 45. Cod. Juſt. I. v. tit. 71. leg. 7. p. 50g, I. viii. 
tit. 50. leg. 3. p. 804. Noa is. de Diocleſ. c. 1. p. 9. Num. 
vit. P. 251. Carr nk. eclog. i. ver. 45. . 
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Carus were ranked among the gods, had temples and divine 
honours decreed them Cc. It appears, from ſome medals, 
that the latter had impiouſly aſſumed the title of god before 
his death . Some writers flouriſhed in his time, of whom in 
note (B). 

Diocleſian was deſcended of a mean and obſcure family in Hisertrac- 
Dalmatia, being, according to ſome, the ſon of a notary, tion prefer- 
and of a ſlave, according to others; nay, Victor the younger ments &c. 
tells us, that he was himſelf in his youth ſlave to a ſenator, 
named Anulinus, who afterwards gate him his liberty o. The 
name both of his mother and the place of his birth was Dlo- 
clea ; whence he was called Diocles till his acceſſion to the 
empire, when he gave his name a Latin ſound and termina- 
tion, calling himſelf Diocliſianus . He entered early into 


" SPang. |. v. p. 419. Vier. epit. p. $44. 
r Idem, ibid. | 


(B Yopiſcus tells us, that the life of Carus and his children way 
written, before the year 300, by F bius Cerilianus, whoſe diligence 
and exactneſs he commends (36); and that of Carinus in particu- 
lar by Fulvius Aſprianus, whoſe ſcrupulous exactnefs, and too great 
care to omit nothing, rendered his work extremely tedious (37 
Aurelius Apollinaris likewiſe wrote the life of Caras, probably in 
Iambics ; for he was a poet, and is ſaid to have taken delight in 
that kind of verſe (38). Yoſius ranks theſe three among the Latin 
writers (39). A few eclogues, and part of a poem on the chace, 
by M. Olympius Nemefianzs, has reached our times, He likewiſe 
wrote ſome pieces on fiſhing and navigation, and was highly eſteem- 
ed in thoſe days (40), He is ſuppoſed to have been a native of 
Carthage, where his works, in the time of Hinemar, were publicly 
read in the ſchools (41) He inſcribed his poem on the chace to 
Carina and Numerianut, after the death of their father; that is, 
after the year 284. He had not yet, at that time, been at court, 
nor ſeen Rome (42). Four other eclogues have reached our times, 
ſuppoſed to have been written by 7. Calphurnius, or Calpurnixs, 
a native of Sicily, and to have been inſcribed to Nemefianus. In 
the firſt mention is made of deciamations made by a prince, ſup- 
poſed to be Numerians, almoſt in his infancy (43). Scaliger takes 
the ſports that were exhibited by Carinus and Namerian to be the 
ſubject of the laſt eciogue (44). Perhaps Junius Calthurniu, ſe- 
cretary to Carus, and the above · mentioned poet were one and the 
ſame perſon. 


(36) Car. vit 1 249. 250. (37 Iuem p 254. (38), H. n. 


p 251 (39) V bift. Lat | ii. c 4. þ 154. 40 Ne- : 
meſ p 508, 511. Car vit p 251. (41) T. port. Lot 5 3. 
(42) Neme/. cyn. ver. 64. p. 5009 & wer 77, 81. 41 C. 
pbur. p 50 (44) Scalig in Euſeb hren. p 253 
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7 the army, and by raiſed himſelf to the firſt military 


employ ments. e are told, that while he yet ſerved in an 
inferior poſt, a woman, by profeſſion a Druid, in whoſe 
houſe he lodged, upbraiding him with covetouſneſs, he anſwer- 
ed her in jeſt, / ſhall be more generous when I am emperor. You 
are joking, Diocles, replied the Druid; but I tell you in good 
earneſt, that you will attain the empire after you have killed a 
boar. This is ſuppoſed to have happened in the city of Ton- 
gres, in the preſent biſhopric of Liege 4. Dioclieſian ſerved with 
great credit under Probis, who gave him the command of the 
troops quartered in Maia. He attended Carus in his ex- 
pedition againſt the Perfrans, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that 
war. Syncellus tells us, that he was raiſed by that prince to 
the conſulſhip f. He had, at the time of Numer ianus's death, 
the command of the guards that attended the emperor's per- 
ſon, and were ſuperior in rank to the pretorian guards, as we 
have obſerved above. He was a great maſter of civil affairs, 
prompt at foreſecing events, dextrous at concerting ſchemes, 
naturally inclined to violent meaſures, but at the ſame time 
maſter of his temper ; an enemy to all uſeleſs expences, and 
a great encourager of learning, though from his youth he had 
been brought up in the camp, and had never applied himſelf 
to any ſtudy but that of the military art, in the know- 
ledge of which he was equal to the famous commanders 
of ancient times . Lafantius charges him with cowardice, 
and ſays, that he avoided, as much as he well could, expoſing 
his perſon to dangers v. He was, according to Eutropius, 
naturally covetous, and bent upon amaſſing riches by any 
means whatever . By his wife Priſia he had a daughter, 
named Galeria Valeria, who was married to Maximinus Ga- 
ferius ; but proved barren 7. Both the mother and daughter 
favoured, and, according to La&antius, once profeſied, the 
chriſtian religion ; for that writer reckons them among the 
firſt, who, terrified with the menaces of Diocleſian, defiled 
themſelves with impure ſacrifices :. Diocleſian being, by the 
unanimous conſent of the army proclaimed emperor, in the 
manner we have related above, aſcended the tribunal ; and 
aleer having harangued the ſoldiers, and folemnly declared 
upon his oath, that he had been no-ways acceſſary or privy 
to the death of Numerianus, he cauſed Ayer to be brought 
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before him, reproached him in bitter terms with the murder 
of his prince and ſon-in-law, and then, deſcending from the 
tribunal, drew his ſword, and buried it in his breaſt, ſaying, 
Tou ſhall have the honour, O Aper, to fall by an illuſtrious He puts 
hand. The new emperor would not have begun his reign with Aper te 
an action that ſavoured of cruelty, had it not been to fulfil the death. 
above-mentioned prophecy of the Druid, the word aper ſig- 

nifting in the Latin tongue a boar, ; whence, in ſeeing 1 4 

fall, he cried out, I have at length killed the fatal boar. Vo- 

piſcus tells us, that, mindful of the prediction, he ſtrove al- 

ways in hunting to kill the boars with his own hand ; and 

adds, that when he ſaw Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, Caruss 

and his two fons, raiſed to the empire before him, he uſed 
pleaſantly to ſay before Aa imian and our hiſtorian's grand- 

father (for to thoſe two alone he imparted the prophecy ), 

That he killed, but others enjoyed, the boar *. Diocleſian was 
proclaimed emperor at Chalcedon, on the ſeventeenth of 
September of the year 284, which epoch is the more re- 
markable, as it is the beginning of a new ra, called, The ra 
of Diocleſian, and ſometimes, The æra of martyrs, which for The ra 
many ages obtained in the church, and is ſtill in uſe among the Diocleftan 
Cophts in Egypt, the Aviffines, and ſome other African 
nations. The firſt year ot this æra begins with the Egyp- 

tian year on the twenty-ninth of Augu/t of 284 b. Die- 

clefian made his public entry into Nicomedia on the twenty- 

ſeventh of September of this year, and ſpent the remaining 

months in making the neceſſary preparations to oppoſe Ca- 

rinus, who, hearing of his brother's death and the aſſumption 

of Diocleſian, had left Gaul, and was haſtening, at the 

head of a powerful army, into l{yricum. The following 

year, Carinus took upon him his third conſulſhip, having 
Ariftobulus, his captain of the guards, for his collegue ; 

and arriving in Venetia, overcame there and flew one Ju- 

lianus, governor of that province, who had cauſed himſelf 

to be proclaimed emperor ©, Elated with this victory, he 
advanced into [lhyricum, where he fought ſeveral battles with 
Dizclefean, whom he intirely defeated in a general engage- 

ment near 14 a city on the Danube in Upper Mafia ; 

but while he was purſuing the enemy, he was killed by ſome 

of his own men, ſtirred up againſt him by a tribune, whoſe 9, 1.4 
wife he had debauched. Thus Aurelius Vifer 4. But Eu- of Carinus 
tropius writes, that he was betrayed by his own army, and 
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killed by Diocleſian . Be that as it will, Droclefian, ſeeing 
himſelf, by the death of his rival, become ſole maſter of the 
empire, marched to Rome ; and having eſtabliſhed his autho- 
tity there, ſet out ſoon after for Germany, where he gained 
ſeveral advantages over the Alemanni, who had made an irrup- 
tion into Gaul, The ſame year, his generals fought with ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the inhabitants of Britain, who, it ſeems, had 
attempted to ſhake off the yoke. For theſe victories he aſ- 
ſumed the ſurnames of Germannitus and Britannicus, as ap- 
pears from an inſcription dated the ſecond year of his reign f. 
From Germany he returned through 7llyricum into the eaſt ; 
tor he was at Sirmium on the firſt day of the following year *, 
and at Nicemedia on the twenty-firſt of January >. Ihe next 


Dioclefizn conſuls were Junius Maximus, the ſecond time, and Yettius 
ab, Ma. Aquilinus, This year Diocleſion took Maximian, ſiy led on 


ximian for 


the antient coins M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus, for his 


his partner Collegue, and partner in the empire. Maximian was born of 
in the em- obſcure parents, in a village near Sirmium in Pasnonia; but 


pare. 


entering carly into the army, had fignalized himſelf by many 
noble exploits; and was reckoned one of the beſt commanders 
of his time. All the antients paint him as a man of a moſt 
ctuel and favage temper, and addicted to all manner of wic- 
kedneſs ; but at the ſame time extol his courage, his experi- 
eaicc in military affairs, and his inviolable attachment to Die- 
cleſian, with whom he had lived many years in great friend- 
thip. The emperor therefore, who had no iſſue - male, and 
repoſed an intire confidence in Maximian, choſe him for his 
partner 1n the empire, inveſted him with the tribunitial and 
proconſular power, and honoured him with the title of Au- 
£%/ius. Some authors write, that Diacleſian not only took 
him tor his collegue in the fovereignty, but divided the em- 
pire with him, reſerving to himſelf the eaftern provinces, and 
leaving to Maximian Italy, Africa, Spain, and the reſt of 
the weſtern countries . Marimian had by his wife; Galeria 
Vaieria Eutropia, by birth a Syrian, Maxentius; who uſurp- 
ed the empire at Rome, and Fauſſa, the wife of Conflan- 
tine the Great. Maxentius was by ſome thought to have 
been a ſuppolititious child x. Eutrepia had by # former huſ- 
band a daughter, ſtyled on the antient coins Flavia Maxi- 
miana I header, whom Maximian married to Conflantius 
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Chlorus i, of whom hereafter." Aurelius Victor tells us, that 
Diocleſian was induced to take Maximian for his partner in 
the eaipire, chicfly by the diſturbances which happened this 
year in Gaul, where two commanders, Aulus Pomponius 
AM lianus and Cn. Salvius Amandus, having aſſembled a great 
number of vagabonds, robbers, and peaſants, cauſed them- . 
ſelves to be proclaimed emperors. Mazximian, leaving Dio- A rebellion 
cleſian in Nicondia, huſtened into Gaul, and there, with the in Gaul 
troops quartered in that province, deteated the rebels, and./*P Led 
reſtored the province to its former tranquillity s. Ihe re- Y. axi- 
volted peaſants were called Bacaudæ, or Bagaudæ, the ety- an. 
mology of which appeilation has puzzled the beſt antiquaries. 
S. Maure de Hoss, about three ſhort miles from Paris, was 
formerly called dle ca/?ie of the Bagaudz, being built, ac- 
cording to a tradition which obtained in the ſeventh cen- 
tury, by Julius Ce/ar; in the peninſula formed by the Marne, 
and fortified with a rampatt and ditches, which defended the 
entry left open by the river. The Bagaudæ are ſaid to have 
held out there a long time againſt Maximian, who at length 
made himſelt maſter of the caſtle, levelled it with the ground, 
2 nlled up the ditches ; which, however, gave to the place 
ts picſent name a. While AMAaximiun was employed againſt 
the rebels in Gaul, Diocleſian was making great preparations 
in the ealt, in order to recover Aleſopetamia from the Per- 
ans, who, after the death of Carinus, had ſeized that pro- 
viace. But Yaranes II. at that time king of Per/ia, choſe 
rather to reſtore what he had taken from the Romans, than to 
engage in a war, which, he apprehended, would prove Jong 
and dangerous . Mention is made of ſome advantages gain- 
- ed this year by Diocleſian over the Saracens? „He was the 
laſt day of this year at Tiberias in Paleſtine, as appears from 
the date of ſome laws in the code 4, The following year, 
287, Diecleſian entered upon his third conſulſhip, and Maxi- 
mian upon his firſt: The former from Paleſtine paſſed into 
Pannonia, as appears from the date of ſeveral laws enacted 
this year * ; but what called him into that province, or what 
he performed there, we are no-where told. As for Maxi- He utterly 
mian, he was attacked in Gaul by the Alemanni, the Burgun- feats ſe- 
dians, the Heruli; whom Bucherius places on the coaſts of v 
the Baltic ſea, and by ſeveral other barbarous nations, who — 
EurRor. p. 585. m Aux. Vicr. p. 524. * Vide 
Du Caxce gloflar. med. & infim, Latinitat. p. 661, 662, „ Pa- 
NEGYR. orat. x. p. 125—132. t PANEGYR. p. 132 
* Cod. Juſt. I. iv. tit 40 leg. 3. p. 311. Cod. Juft. J. v. wit. 
42. leg. 3 p. 487. 
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were all overcome by Maximian, and deſtroyed either by the 
ſword, or by famine. Mamerti nus, in his panegyric upon 
this prince, tells us, perhaps not without ſome exaggeration, 
that, of ſuch an immenſe multitude, not one was left alive to 
carry back the news of their overthrow f, The ſame year, 
Caraufins, a native of Gaul, having by Maximian's orders 
built a flcet at Boulogne, gained great advantages over the 
Franks and Saxons, who began to infeft the ſeas with pira- 
cics, and, in ſeveral engagements by land, made a dreadful 
havock of the German nations that had broke into Celtic Gaul. 
However, as he kept and applied to his own uſe the 
which he had- taken from the barbarians, inftead of returning 
it to the proprietors, Marimian reſolved to put him to death; 
but Carauſius, having timely notice of his deſign, paſſed over 
into Britain with the fleet under his command, and there 
taking upon him the title of emperor, was acknowledged by 
all the troops quartered in that iſland *. He afterwards 
cauſed a great number of veſſels to be built, levied new 
forces, called the barbarians from the continent to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and, by inſtructing them how to work their ſhips 
and fight by ſea, maintained himſelf a long time in poſſeſſion 
of the iſland, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of Maximian. 
Tur following year Maximian was conſul, the ſecond 
time, with Fanuarinus. Mamertinus, his panegyriſt, tells us, 
that on the fiſt day of his conſulſhip, news being brought to 
Treves, where he then was, that the barbarians had made an 
i;ription into Gaul, and were but at a ſmall diſtance from 


Maximian that city, he immediately quitted his conſular robes, put on 


defeats the his armour, and, mounting his horſe, marched againſt the 
barbarians enemy, cut moſt of them in pieces, and the ſame day re- 


4 ſecond 
time. 


Gains 
great ad- 
vantage: 
over the 


Franks. 


entered Treves in triumph ». Soon after he croſſed the Rhine ; 
and, entering Germany, laid waſte the enemy's country, took 
a great number of captives, and returned to Gaul loaded with 
booty . The fame of his name ſtruck fuch terror into the 
Franks, that two of their kings, Atec and Genoband, ſub- 
mitted to him, deſi ing him to confirm them in their reſpec- 
tive kingdoms *. From an antient inſcription it appears, 
that both Diocleſian and Maximian took the ſurnames of 
Francicus, Alemannicus, and Germanicus I. Mamertinus ſpeaks 
of ſome victories gained by Maximian's generals over a fickle 
and deceitful nation, meaning, no doubt, the Franks ; for 
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ſuch was, at leaſt in thoſe times, the character of that peo- 
ple . Djoclefian likewiſe entered Germany this year on the 
fide of Rbætia, and is ſaid to have extended the bounds of 
the empire to the ſprings of the Danube. The next year, 
Baſſus being conſul the ſecond time, with Quintianus, Clau- 
dius Mamertinus pronounced his famous panegyric on the 
emperor Marimian in the city of Treves, as is commonly be- 
lieved, the emperor himſelf being preſent, As he was then 
aſſembling on the coaſt of Gaul the ſhips, which he had cauſ- 
ed to be built in ſeveral parts, with a deſign to attack Ca- 
rauſius in Britain, his panegyriſt promiſes him certain vic- 
tory over that rebe] b. But it happened quite otherwiſe ; for 
Carauſius's men, who had been trained to ſea- ſervice, eaſily put 
to flight thoſe who were ſent againſt them, diſperſed the em- 
peror's fleet, and drove them on the coaſt of Gaul, where 
moſt of them were daſhed to pieces, Max:imian, to cover 
the diſgrace of this defeat, gave out, that the ſea had not 
proved favourable to him, and that he only put off the war 
to a more convenient ſeaſon. But, in the mean time, he be- 
gan a treaty with Carauſius, wherein it was concluded, that 
he ſhould enjoy the government of Britain, as the more pro- 
per perſon, on account of his ſkill in ſea-affairs, to defend 
the iſland againſt the inyaſions of the barbarians . This a- 
greement is marked on all Carauſſus s coins, which repreſent 
two emperors ſhaking hands, with this legend, Concordia 
Augg. . Thus was Britain, by treaty, given up to Carauftus, 
who governed it, with the title of emperor, for the ſpace of 
fix or ſeven years, reckoning from this treaty, or, what to 
us ſeems moſt probable, from the time he firſt ſeized it. Our 
authors tell us, that he repaired and fortified the wall of Se- 
verus, and gained ſome advantages over the barbarians e. 


The ſame year Diocleſian gained a complete victory over the Diocleſian 
Sarmatians, the Vithunge, or rather Jugunthæ, and the Qua- defeats the 
dif, Eumenes writes, that the whole nation of the +Sarma- Sarmati- 

tians was cut off; and the province of Dacia, which they 335 


had ſeized, re- united to the empire. For theſe victories 
Diocleſian aſſumed the ſurname of Sarmaticus, as appears from 
ſeveral ancient coins and inſcriptions bl. The next conſuls 
were Diocleſian the fourth time, and Maximian the third. 
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The former gained this year ſome conſiderable advantages 
over the Saracens '; and then, leaving the eaſtern provinces, 
returned to [//yricum, and from Jliyricum entered Italy by the 
Alpes Julia in the depth of winter. AMaximian at the ſame 
time left Gaul; and, paſſing the Apes Cottiæ, met Diocleſian 
at Milan, where the two emperors held ſeveral private con- 
ferences, the ſubject whereof is not mentioned by hiſtorians, 
and then returned to their reſpective armies ; for they came 
attended only by a ſmall guard, but were received, in all the 
cities through which they paſſed, with the greateſt demonſtra- 
tions of joy imaginable. The following year, Tiberianus and 
Dion, the ſon, or rather grandſon, as is conjectured, of the 
celebrated hiſtorian, being conſuls, a bloody war broke out a- 
mong the barbarians, both in the north and in Africa, The 
Goths, having overcome the Burgundians dwelling on the 
banks of the Danube, w-re intent upon utterly extirpating 
tit rival nation; but the Burgundians were powerfully ſup- 
ported dy the Au an the Tervinge. Another Gothic na- 
tion, eatering into a confederagy with the Taifale, made war 
upon the Vandals and the Gepide. In Africa the Blemyes 
were at wir with the Ethiopians, and the Moors were engaged 
in a civil war. Neither was Perſia exempt from civil diftur- 
bances, raiſed by Hormi/da, who, revolting from his brother 
Varanes II. endeavoured to drive him from the throne, and 
ſeize it for himſelf, being ſupported in his unjuſt pretenſi- 
ons by ſeveral Per/ian lords, and ſome foreign nations *. The 
bar barians being thus diverted from making inroads into the 
empire, all the provinces ſubject to Rome enjoyed this year 
2 profound tranquillity, which, however, was but ſhort-lived; 
for the following year, 292, when Annibalianus and Aſc lepiods- 
tus were conſuls, the empire was in great danger of being 
torn in pieces by foreign, as well as domeſtic, enemies. Not 


The emvire to mengen Caraufius, who ſtill held Britain, the Perſians, 


threatened delivered from: ir inteſtine broils, broke into M-:/opotamia, 
ex all fider and threatened & zria. The D uinguegentiant, perhaps ſo cal- 


led becauſe they were guingue gentes, that is, five nations, 
joined in coniederacy againtt the Romans, over-ran Africa; 
H. Aurelius Fulianus revolted in 1taly, and cauſed himſelf 


to be proclaimed emperor; the ſame title was allumed ar 
Alexandria in Egypt by A-hilleus, ſtyled on his coins L. E- 


pidius Achilleus i, The two emperors, alarmed at the dan- 
ger which threatened the empire, and not thinking them- 
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ſelves alone able to oppoſe ſo many enemies at once, reſolved 

to ſtrengthen their intereſt with the aſſiſtance of others, and 

to name each of them a Ceſar, who ſhould ſucceed them in 

the empire, and jointly with them defend the Roman domini- 

ons, both againſt foreign invaders, and domeſtic uſurpers. 
Purſuant to this reſulution- and agreement, Dieclefian choſe 
Maximinus Galerus, and Maximian Conftantius, ſur named The tave 
Chlorus, who were each of them inveſted with the tribunitial r 
and proconſular power, and honoured with the titles of 7e b 
emperor, father of their country, high pontiff, &c. which had Celars. 
hitherto been peculiar to the ſovereign . The two emperors, 

the better to cement the union between them and their Cz- 
ſars, obliged them to put away their wives, and marry others; 

upon which Conſtantius married Theodvra, daughter-in-law to 
Maximian, and Galerus Valeria the daughter of Diocleſian u. 

Some authors write, that both the Cz/ars were named by 
Diocleſia n, and by him inveſted in that dignity with great 
ſolemnity the firſt day ot March of this year 292, on a riting 

ground, about three miles from Nicomedia, where a pillar 
was afterwards erected, with a ſtatue conſecrated to Jupiter o. | 
But moſt writers ſuppoſe Galerius to have been choſen b 

Diocleſian, and Con/tantius by Maximian ; and all agree, 

that Galerius was adopted by the former, and Conſtantius by ö 
the latter. After the nomination of the two Cz/ars, the em- 4 
pire was divided into four parts; Diocleſian choſe for himſelf 

the countries beyond the Ægean ſea ; Thrace and Illyricum que empire 
were allotted to Galerius; Italy and Africa, with the adja- divided in- 
cent iſlands, to Maximian; and Gaul, Britain, and Spain, to four 
with Mauritania, Tingitana, to Conſtantius. Each of theſe parts. 
princes governed the provinces that fell to their ſhare with 

an abſolute ſway ; but the other three paid great deference 

to Diocleſian, acknowledging themſelves indebted to him for 

the power they enjoyed, and looking upon him as their com- 

mon father. An intire union and. concord reigned among 

them, each of them carefully avoiding to aſſume any ſupe- 

riority over the reſt, or to give the leaſt motive of jealouſy or 

umbrage to his collegues “. From this time forward, the em- 

pire continued almoſt conſtantly divided; but at the ſame 

time each emperor was looked upon as maſter of the whole. 

Hence to the laws, which any of them enacted, were always 

prefixed the names of his collegues ; and likewiſe to all the 
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requeſts and petitions that were preſented to them. This 
multiplicity of princes: was attended with great inconvenien- 
cies, and is therefore much exclaimed againſt by Lactantius, 
who aſcribes it to the cowardice of Diocleſian, unwilling to 
expoſe his own perſon to danger*. As each of the four ſo- 
vereigns would have as many officers, both civil and military, 
and the ſame number of forces, as had been maintained by the 
ſtate when governed only by one emperor, there were 
more ſoldiers to pay, than people to ſupply the neceſſary 
ſums. Hence the taxes and impoſts were increaſed beyond 
meaſure, the inhabitants in the ſeveral provinces reduced to 
beggary, the lands left untilled for want of hands, &c. In 
proportion as the people grew leſs able to pay the heavy taxes 
laid upon them, the number of the officers was increaſed to 
exact them by force. Thus was the empire greatly weakened, 
and almoſt quite ruined 4. Italy itſelf, which had hitherto 
only ſupplied with proviſions the court, and the troops attend- 
ing it, was obliged to pay the iame tribute as the provinces ; 
which reduced it in proceſs of time to a deplorable con- 
dition !“. 

Galerius, whom Diecl:fian named to the dignity of * 
is ſtyled on moſt of his coins, Caius Galerius Valerius Maxi- 
mi anus. He was born in a village near Sardica, the metro- 
polis of New Dacia; his mother, by name Romula, having 
retired thither from Old Dacia, or Dacia beyond the Danube, 
while that country was over-run by the Carpi. Galerius, 
in honour of his mother, gave afterwards the name of 
Romulianum to the place of his nativity'. As Remula was a 
profeſſed enemy to the chriſtians, ſhe inſpired her ſon with the 
tame hatred to them; which chiefly gave riſe to the blood 
perſecution which broke out in the latter end of Diocleſian's 
reign. Galerius was deſcended of an obſcure family ; for 
both he and his ſiſter's fon Maximinus, whom he afterwards 
ercated Cæſar, are ſaid to have been in their youth cow-herds; 
whence Galerius was nick-named Armentarius, from the La- 
tin word armentum, ſignifying a drove of cattle. He was a 
perſon altogether illiterate ; but nevertheleſs raiſed himſelf 
from the mean condition of a common ſoldier te the chief 


poſts in the army, having given ſignal proofs of his valour and 
conduct under the emperors Aurelian and Probus t. Lattan- 


. t;us reckons him amongſt the worſt emperors, and ſpeaks of 


him as one abandoned to all manner of wickedneſs, naturally 
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inclined to cruelty, and a declared enemy to learning and 
men of letters”. The ſame writer adds, that in his words, 


in his actions, and even in his countenance, there was ſome - 


thing ſhocking and offenſive, apt to inſpire thoſe who ap- 
proached him, rather with terror and averſion, than with 
eſteem or affection. Aurelius Victor, who ſeems to have 
been no-ways prejudiced againſt him, owns, that he 
was naturally of a fierce and ſavage temper, and that his 
ruſtic, haughty, and diſobliging behaviour drowned all his 

ualities; for, according to that writer, he had excel- 
lent natural parts, and would have made a good figure on the 
throne, had the gifts of nature been improved by a polite and 
liberal education v. He had no children by Valeria, the 
daughter of Diocleſian; but a ſon, named Candidianus, by a 
concubine, and a daughter by his former wife, who was mar- 
ried to Maxentius, the fon of Maximian*. Of Conflantius, 
the other Cz/ar, we ſhall ſpeak in a more proper place. Ga- 
lerius was no ſooner created Cæſar, than he marched, with 
all the troops he could aſſemble, againſt the barbarians 
in the neighbourhood of the Danube and 1/hyricum ; but per- 
formed nothing, either in this or the three following years, 
againſt the enemies of Rome, which hiſtorians have judged 
worth tranſmitting to poſterity. He cauſed ſeveral large 
foreſts to be grubbed up in Lower Pannonia, and a lake to be 
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diſcharged into the Danube; by which means he gained a pannonis 
new province, which, from his wife's name, he ſtyled Va- Secunda, 

leria, lying between the Danube and the Draw, and known @ new pro · 
in future ages by the name of Pannonia Secunda. The chief wince. 


cities of this new province were, Murſa, Aquincum, and 
Valeria I. Maximian paſſed this year over into Africa, 
where he gained a complete victory over the Quinguegentiani, 
and reduced Fulianys (who had taken upon him the title of 
emperor in Italy, as we have hinted above, and afterwards 
croiſed over into Africa) to (uch ſtraights, that he ſtabbed 


kimſelf with his own ſword 2. Conſtantius was no ſooner Conſtanti- 
inveſted with his new dignity, than he haſtened into Gaul; ys jake; 
and arriving at Geſſoriacum, now Boulogne, which was held Geſſoria. 
by the troops of Carauſius, inveited the place, and blocked cum. 


up the haven with huge beams driven into the ground at the 


entrance, and heaps of great ſtones like a rampart *®. The 
gariſon being by this means preyented from returning inta 
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Britain, and deprived of all hopes of relief, ſubmitted to 
Conſtantius, and were incorporated among his troops. The 

mole, which had continued firm for ſeveral days, was quite 

disjointed by the firſt tide after the ſurrender of the city, and 

broken to pieces. Conftantius, notwithſtanding the reduction 

of that important place, did not yet attempt the recovery of 

Britain, not thinking himſelf furniſhed with a ſufficient 

number of thips for ſo great an undertaking. Where Diocle- 

an was this year, or what he performed, we are no- where 

Carauſius told. The following year, Diocleſian being conſul the fifth 
murdered time, and Maximian the fourtu, Caraufius was treache- 
by Allectus rouſly murdered by Allectus, his boſom friend and prime mi- 
who af” niſter, who thereupon uſurped the government, and cauſed 
fumes the himſelf to be proclaimed emperor b. Conſtantius, while his 
govern. fleet was preparing in the ports on the ocean for the Britiſh 
ment of expedition, cleared Batavia of the. Franks, who had ſeized 
So on that country, and tranſplanted them, with their wives and 
us drive; Children, into other parts of the empire, deſt.tute of inhabi- 
the Franks tants, obliging them to till the ground, to pay tribute, and 
out of Ba- to ſupply, when required, a certain number of troops <. 
tavia. The emperor Julian tells us, that Maximian and Conſtantius, 
not only drove the barbarians out of the Roman territories, 
but built many forts on the frontiers, to prevent their mak- 
ing new irruptions; by which means the inhabitants long 
_ enjoyed a profound tranquillity 4, It was probably on account 
of his victories over the Franks, that Con/kantius aſſumed 
the title of Germanicus, which is given him in an inſcription 
of the following year 194, quoted by Lactantius e. Eume- 


nes, the panegyriſt, tells us, that Con/lantius performed many 


remarkable exploits before he attempted the reduction of 
Britain ; that he utterly exterminated ſeveral barbarous na- 
tions, extended the limits of the empire, reſtored many 
provinces, pillaged and laid waſte Germany from the Rhine 
to the Danube, and took the king of a very fierce and war- 
He reſtores like nation priſoner f. He reſtored to its antient ſplendor the 
the city of city of Auguftodunum, now Autun, which had been almoſt 
Autun. utterly ruined in the year 269, by Tetricus, for having re- 
volted from him, and invited the emperor Claudius into Gaul. 
The temples, baths, and other public - edifices, nay, and 
moſt of the houſes belonging to private perſons, were, at an 
immenſe charge, rebuilt by Conſtantius, who moreover em- 
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belliſhed the city, in regard of its attachment to Claudius, 
his great uncle, with magnificent aqueducts, ſupplied it with 
plenty of water, tranſplanted thither the moſt conſpicuous 
families in the other provinces, prevailed upon the tamous 
orator Eumenius, who was himſelf a native of the place, 
to take upon him the charge of educating and inſtructing 
their youth, and, in ſhort, did all that lay in his power to 
raiſe Autun above all the other cities of Gaul ** 
IE following year, when Conſlantius and Galerius were 
conſuls, two ftrong caſtles were built by the latter on the 
Danube, in the country of the Sarmatians ; the one over- 
againſt Acincum, or Aquincum, now Strigonium, or Gran, 
in Lower Hungary; the other oppotte to Benonia, which 
ſtood between the Draw and Save, and is at preſent knuwn 
by the name of Bonmoſter. From the date ot ſeveral laws, 
publiſhed this and the preceding year, it appears, that Dio- 
clefian ſpent them both in 7llyricum and Thrace ; which pro- 
vinces belonged to Galerius, whom perhaps he was come to 
aſſiſt againſt the barbarians on the other fide of the Danube - 
in the ſame manner we ſhall ſee Maximian enter Gaul to 
defend that province againſt the incurſions of the barbarians, 
while Conftantins was employed in Britain. The next con- 
ſuls were Ty/cus and Annulinus. This year, the Carpi, after J Carpi 
having long maintained themſelves in ſpite of the utmoſt ziel. 
efforts of the Roman emperors, were at length intirely reduced /ab4ze2. 
by Galerius, and by Diocleſian tranſplanted into the territories 
of the empire, chiefly into Pannonia h. From an inſcription =" 
of this year, we learn, that the emperors cauſed the walls 
of Vitodurum, now I/intherthur, in the canton of Zurich, 
between Zurich and Corftance, to be rebuilt. Aurelius Pro- 
culus, who commanded in the country of the Seguani, had 
the ſuperintendency of the work. In that inſcription, Dio- 
clefian is ſtyled imperator the tenth time, and Maximian the 
eighth. The following year 296, Diocleſian being conſul Conſtanti- 
the ſixth time, and Con/tantius the ſecond, the latter, after us invade; 
three years preparations, undertook at length the reduction Britain. 
of Britain. Eumenes the panegyriſt pretends, that the Ra- 
mans were every-where victorious ; that they had recovered 
whatever they had formerly poſſeſſed (he ought at leaſt to 
have excepted antient Dacia); and that having overcome 
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the reſt of their enemies, they deemed it a great diſgrace, 
that ſuch a wealthy province as Britain, which ſupplied them 
with many valuable commodities, ſhould ſtill be held by an 
aſſaſſin and uſurper k. Conſtantius therefore, without further 
delay, reſolved to paſs over into Britain; and Maximian, 
to whom he imparted his reſolution, haſtened into Gaul, 
to prevent the barbarians beyond the Rhine from breaking 
into the empire, while he was employed againſt the rebels in 
Britain, Cenſtantius had equipped ſeveral fleets, and in dif- 
ferent ports, that the enemy, not knowing where to expect, 
him, might be obliged ta divide their powerful navy. One 
of his fleets, commanded by Aſclepiodotus, his captain of the 


guards, to whom hiftorians aſcribe the whole glory of the 


victory, ſet fail from Boulogne; and eſcaping, by the help of 
2 fog, the Britih navy, which lay off the iſle of Wight, and 
was ready to engage them, landed their men without meeting, 
with the leaſt oppoſition. Aſclepiodotus had no ſooner put 
his army aſhore, than he ſet fire to his fleet, that there might 
be no hopes of ſafety, but in victory. Conflantins, who had 
ſailed with another ſquadron from the mouth of the Seine, 
landed at another place, not mentioned by hiſtorians, and 
was received by the inhabitants with the greateſt demonſtra- 
tions of joy. Allectus was encamped at a ſmall diſtance from 
the place where Conſiantius landed; but either not daring to 
engage him in perſon, or hoping to overcome Aſclepiodotus 
before the two armies joined, he quitted his poſt, and marched 
with great ſpeed againſt the latter. Conſtantius followed him, 
but did not arrive, notwithſtanding all the expedition he could 


uſe, till after the battle, in which Allectus, who had engaged, 


hurried on by fear and deſpair, before the arrival of the 
Reman troops who obeyed him, was killed ; and his army, con- 
fiſting only of foreign auxiliaries, either diſperſed or cut in 
pieces, Before the battle he quitted the imperial robes, that 
they might not diſcover him ; ſo that the conquerors, with 
much ado, diſcovered his body among the heaps of the barbari- 
ans who lay ſlain in the field. Part of Cenſlantius's fleet, ſe- 
parating from the reſt during the fog, entered the Thames; 
an] ſailing up that river, ariived at Lendgn. This accident, 
which might have been attended with bad conſequences, oc- 
caſioned a new victory. For ſuch of the auxiliaries of Allec - 


t as had eſcaped the general laughter, fled to London, | 


with a deſign to plunder that wealthy city, and return to 
their reſpective countries with the booty). But Conflantius's 
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men, landing luckily in the port of London at the fame time, London 
fell upon the barbarians, and made a dreadful flaughter of ſaved by 
them in all parts of the city ; which was by that means, to Conſtaati- 
the great joy of the inhabitants, happily preſerved. Conflanti- us's men 
us granted a general pardon to the partizans of Carauſius and Jem being 
Alleftus, and cauſed his own men to reſtore whatever they plundered. 
had taken from the natives upon their firſt landing, ſaying, 
that he was not come to oppreſyz but to deliver the people ,, fta in re 
from oppreſſion =. Thus was Britain reunited to the empire, ted 70 
after it had been held ſeven years by Carauſius, and three by ,,, empire. 
Alletus. Of this victory, Eumentus the panegyriſt ſpeaks thus: 

„% O important victory! worthy of many triumphs ! By this 

« Britain is reſtored ; by this the Franks are utterly defcated 

« and other nations in that rebellious confederacy reduced 

« to obedience. To conclude, the fea itfelf is ſcourcd, to 

© eſtabliſh a laſting tranquillity in thoſe provinces. You, 

«© great Cæſar, for your part, may with juſtice triumph in 
this conqueſt of a new world; and, by reſtoring the na- 

val glory of Rome, may boaſt, that you have added to the 

« empire a larger element than all its former domiaions.---- 

« Britain now ſo perfectly reduced, that all the neigh- 

„ bouring nations are under abſolute ſubjection *.“ Thus 
Eumenius, a greater friend to Conſtantius, as will appear in the 

ſequel of the hiſtory, than to truth; for the brave Caledoni- 

ans were not by him brought under the yoke, but ſtill main- 

tained their antient liberties. "The ſame writer obſerves, that 

from Britain Con/tantius ſent ſeveral workmen to be em- 
ployed in rebuilding and embelliſhing the city of Autun o. 
Conſtantius, having thus ſettled affairs in Britain, returned 

to Gaul; and tranſplanting great numbers of Franks into that Par; of 
province, peopled with them the countries of Amiens, Beau- Gaul 
vois, Troies, and Langres, almoſt quite deſtitute of inhabi- le 5; the 
tants, obliging the new comers to cultivate the lands, to pay Franks. 
the uſual tributes, and ſupply the Roman armies with a cer- 

tain number of troops 7. The ſame year Piecleſian recovered 

Egypt from Achilleus, who had cauſed himſelf to be proclaim- 

ed emperor, and held that province, according to his coins, Achillens 
for the ſpace of near fix years J. Diocleſſan marched againſt overcome, 
him this year in perſon, overcame him without much trouble, 4 Egypt 
and punithed him according to his deſerts. Thus Aurelius e by 
Vitor *, But Eutropius writes, that he ſuſtained an eight Diocleſian 
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months ſiege in Alerandria ; and Euſebius, that great num- 
bers were killed on both ſides during the ſiege ©. Dioclefian 
not only puniſhed with d-ath the ringleaders of the revolt, 
but filled Egypt with murders and proſcriptions ; and even 
gave up, according to Oraſius », the city of Alexandria to 
be plundered by his greedy and enraged ſoldiery. If what 
theſe authors write be true, we leave our readers to judge of 
the ſincerity of Eumenius, who tells us, that Diocliſan, by 
his extraordinary clemency, reſtored tranquillity to Egypt *. 
Some writers obſerve, that he made a ftrict ſearch after al! the 
books of chymiſtry, written formerly by the Egyptians, and 
cauſed them all to be publicly burnt, leſt the Egyptians, in- 
riched by that art, ſhould be tempted to ſhake off the yoke 
anew J. Co:ftantine, the ſon of Canſtantius, attended Dio- 
cleſi in in this war; for Euſebius tells us, that he ſaw him as 
he paſied with the emperor through Paleſtine . The city of 
Coptos and Bufiris in Thebais, having ſided in this war with 
Achilleus, were by Diacliſian utterly ruined . Zonaras ſup- 
poſes theſe cities to have been deſtroyed by Dioclaſan ſome 
time before the revolt of Achilleus, for having attempted to | 
ſhake off the Roman yoke d. Eumemius tells us, that the | | 
victories gained by Dioclo an in Egypt, ſtruck terror into the 
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Indians and Ethiopians e. However, the emperor was fo far 
from taking any advantage of that conſternation, and extending 5 
Diocleſian the limits of the empire on that fide, that, on the contrary, | 
yieldi part he entered into a treaty with the Nubians, who uſed to make f 
ef Egypt frequent inroads into the adjoining territory of Oafis, yielding N 
#2 the Nu- to them a large country, as much, ſays Procopius, as a tra- - 
bians. veller could go through. in ſeven days, on condition that the 8 
prevented the Blemyes, and other barbarians, from breaking — 
into Egypt on the fide of Ethiopia. The ſame writer adds, 1 
that Diocleſian cauſed a caſtle to be built in an iſland formed * 
by the Nile in the neighbourhood of Elephantis, and a temple, FE 
in which ſacrifices were offered, both by the Roman and Nu- 1 
bian prieſts, for the proſperity of both nations. By this 5 
means the emperor hoped to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding 1 
between the Romans and thoſe barbarians; and therefore call- le 
ed the caſtle Philas, that is, friendſhip. But neither the fo tr 
country he yielded to them, nor the penſion which he en- th 
gazed to pay yearly both to them and the Blemyes, and which 
was itil] paid in the time of 7u/f:nian, was ſufficient to re- A” 
CEuTROP. p. 586. t Eusz B. chron. * EUTROP. p. v 
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train them from making inroads into the empire, when not 
awed by the Roman troops 4. 

THe next conſuls were Maximianys, the fifth time, and 
Galerius, the ſecond. The former, quitting Gaul upon the 
return of Conflantius from Britain, croſſed over inte Africa, 
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cut in pieces the armies of the rebellious ors, belieged The Moors 
their caſtles and ſtrong· holds, drove them from their moun- /#bdued 5 


tains and rocks, which they had hithesto deemed impregnable ; 
and having obliged them to deliver up their arms, and fur- 
render at diſcretion, tranſplanted them into other countries e. 
The ſame year Narſes, king of Perſia, emulating the glory 
of Sapor, who had defeated the Roman armies, and taken the 
emperor himſclt priſoner, entered Arm-1ia at the head of a 
mighty army; and having, without much trouble, reduced 
that kingdom, advanced into Meſopotamia. Drocl-/rurt, mint - 
ful of the misfortune that had be:allen the unhappy Falericn, 
inſtead of marching againſt him in perſon, wi:hdrew into 
Egypt, committing the whole management of th t dangerous 
war to Galerius, whom he injvined to leave Ii, tor thh- 
with, and haſten into Meſopotamia, to oppul: there the at- 
tempts of the Perſian monarch. Galerius ohe flew to 
Meſopotamia, and meeting the Perftans between Calligictum 
and Carrhæ, engaged their numerous army with the few 
troops he had then with him. The battle laited ſome hours; 
but in the end the Romans, overpowcred with numocrs, were 
forced to give ground, and fave themſelves by flight. Co- 
rius haſtened to Diocleſian, to give him, by word of mouth, 
an account of the diſaſter, and adviſe with him about the mot 
proper meaſures to prevent the cvil conſequences that might 
attend it. The emperor, who, at his arrival, was taking the 
air in the fields, received him with the greateſt contempt 
imaginable, and ſuffered him, attired as he was with the pur- 

le, to walk on: or, as others write, ſeveral miles by his cha- 
riot 1. This affront, inſtead of diſheartening him, inſpired 
him with an eager defire of wiping off the diſgrace of his late 
overthrow. Having therefore, with much ado, obtained 
leave of Dieclefian to raiſe a new army, he aſſembled all the 
troops in Illyricum and Mafia, made new levies, and in a 
ſhort time returned with a conſiderable army, and entered 
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Armenia. All authors agree, that Galerius in this war per- 


formed whatever could be expected from a brave foldier and 
experienced commander: he even went in perſon, attended 
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only by two horſe-men, to reconnoitre the enemy, paſſing 
himſelf upon thoſe who ſtepped him for a deputy ſent by the 
Roman emperor to the Perſian monarch. Having thus view- 
ed the enemy's camp and works, he attacked them ſo ſeaſon- 


feated „u a ably, and conducted the whole action with ſuch prudence 
ſecond zar and addreſs, that only with twenty-five thouſand men he 
tle by Ga. forced their entrenchments, though detended by an innumer- 


I 
a 


able multitude, cut above twenty thouſand of them in pieces, 
took an immenſe booty, and an incredible number of priſoners, 
among whom were the king's wives, ſiſters, and children, both 
ſons and daughters, and a great many perſons of the firſt 
rank s. Galerius treated the princeſſes with great reſpect, 
and would not ſuffer the leaſt affront to be offered to them ; 


which ſeemed fo ſurpriſing to the Perſians, that they owned. 


themſelves as much inferior to the Romans in chaſtity as in 
valour bB, Exutropius tells us, that Licinius, afterwards em- 
peror, ſignalized himſelf on this occaſion '. Narſes, who 
was preſent at this battle, and, according to Zenaras, wound- 


and took ſhelter” in the moſt remote deſerts of his kingdom ; 
hence he ſent Apharban, one of his chief favourites to con- 


ed in the beginning of the engagement, fled with e: 


The Per. clude a peace with the Romans upon any terms. Apbarban, 


ſiuns ſue 
Her peace. 


in the moſt hum le and ſubmiſſive manner, intreated the con- 
queror not to deſtroy the Perſiat empire, but to uſe his vic- 
tory with moderation; which, he ſaid, would gain him 
greater reputation and fame, than the victory itſelf. As for 
the conditions of the peace, he left them intirely to him; and 
only bezged in his maſter's name, that, mindful of the gene- 
roſity which in all ages had been peculiar to the Romans, he 
would add to the obligations which he already owed him, for 
treating his wives and children with ſuch humanity, that of 
reſtoring them to their former condition. Galerius anſwered 
him, that it ill became the Peærſians to expect moderation in 
others, after they had in ſuch an enormous manner, as was 
known to the whole world, abuſed their victory in treating 
their illuſtrious captive Valerian like the mcaneſt of flaves, 
nay, worſe than their beaſts of burden, However, as it is be- 
neath a Reman, added he, to retaliate ſuch indignitics, and 
we are taught to ſpare thoſe who ſubmit, and humble ſuch 
as oppoſe us, let your maſter know, that he may perhaps 
ſoon have the pleaſure of ſecing the perſons who are ſo dear to 


© EuTRroy. p. 586. FEsrus, p. 553. Lact. perſec. c. g. 
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him *. Galerius, having diſmiſſed the Perſian embaſſador, 
haſtened to Dioclefian, who received him at Nifibis in Meſo- 
potamia with all poſſible marks of honour and eſteem. They 
held ſeveral conferences, the ſubject of which was, whether 
or no they ſhould conclude a peace with the Perſans, and 
upon what terms. We ate told, that they might have eaſily 
reduced Per ia to a Roman province; but that D:oclefean did 
not approve of it, for reaſons, ſays Aurelius Victor, unknown 
to us. Sicorius Probus, one of Galerius's ſecretaries, was 
therefore diſpatched to Nas, who received him with great 
demonſtrations of kindneſs and eſteem, and ſoon after ad- 
mitted him to an audience on the banks of the A, prudis in 
Media, in the preſence only of Apharban and two others. 


The terms propoſed by Probus were, that Narſes ſhould yield 8” anted 


to the Romans the five following provinces, [ntelene, Sophene, 


them upon 


Arx cene, Carduene, and Zabdicene ; that the Tigris thould 2 


be the boundary between the two empires; that Nibis ſhould 


be a common empory to both nations ; that the limits of he Ro- 
Armenia ſhould be extended to the caſtle of Zintha on the mans. 


confines of Media; and laſtly, that the king of Iberia ſhould 
receive the crown at the hands of the Roman emperor. Nar- 
ſes excepted againſt the article relating to Niibis, but com- 
plied with the reſt. Whereupon a peace was concluded, and 
the Perfian king's wives and children ſent back to him ». 
This peace proved very advantageous to the Romans, and 
laſted forty years, till the Perſians, deſirous to recover the 
provinces they had yielded, broke it in the latter end of 
Conftantine's reign. The above-mentioned provinces lay 
towards the ſprings of the Tigris, and on the Roman fide of 
that river ; but were by the Romans commonly called the 
provinces beyond the Tigris, becauſe they had been fo 
called by the Perfians. faſtead of Intelene and Sophene, we 
read in Ammianus Marcellinus, Moxoene and Rehimene : as to 
the names of the other three, there is no diſagreement among 
authors. For theſe conqueſts, Galerius aſſumed the pompous 
titles of Perficus, Armeniacus, Medicus, and Adiabenicus, as 
if he had ſubdued all theſe nations ; and became ſo elated with 
his victory, that Diocleſian began to take umbrage at his 
haughty behaviour, imagining that he would not be much 
longer ſatisfied with the bare title of Cæſar . The follow- 
ing year, Auicius Fauſtus being conſul, the ſecond time, with 
Severus Gallus, Diacliſian built ſeveral forts and caſtles on the 
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frontiers of the empire towards Perfiz, and ſurrounded with 
high walls and ſtrong towers the caſtle of Cercuſium in Me- 
ſepotamia, at the confl.ence of the Aboras and the E upbrates o. 

ITne next conſuls were Diocleſian, the ſeventh time, and 
Ataximian, the lixth. This year, the Marcomanni and Baſ- 
tartz 1cccived a great overthrow, and great numbers of their 
capuives were tranſplanted into the Roman territories, From 
ſ-veral laws it appears, that Diocleſian was this year in the 
months of January, February, April, and November, at 
Sirmium, and on the fifth of June at Philippopolis in Thrace 1. 

The following yeai, when Con/tantius and Galerius were con- 
fuls the tijrd | tine, is quite barren of events. The next con- 
luls were Titianus, the ſecond time, and Nepetianus, whom 
Onuphrius takes to be the father of Flavius Popilius Nepotia- 
nus, Who ufurned the empire fitty years after *, This year 
C:a/tiitius gained a remarkavle victory over the Alemannt, 
who conn: upon him unexpectedly, while he had but a ſmall 
boly of troops with him, obliged him to retire, and ſhelter 
himſef within the walls of Langres. But his army arriving 
a few hours after he had entered the city, he marched out at 
the head ot the detachment he had with him, joined his other 


forces. and falling upon the enemy, cut ſixty thouſand of 


A Treat 
deart, 127 


m/ 2 
vincet of 


the em, ire. 


them in pieces c. HFumenius mentions another victor y gained 
this vear by Co: fantizes | in the plains of YVindoniſſa, now Vin- 
diſeb, in the canton af Bern, near the confluence of the Aar 
and the Rhe. Te fame writer tells us, that a numerous 
army, contiſting of different German nations, having rendez- 
vouſ.-J in an iſland in the Rhine, while that river was frozen 
over, were by a fudden thaw {hut up there, and obliged to 
ſurrender at diferetion to the Romans, who kept them block- 
c: up with their fleet“. Diocleſian was, as appears from the 
cue *, on the fourth of Fuly at Antioch in Syria, The fol- 
lowing 1car, whcn Conſtantius and Galerius were conſuls the 
t».:rih ume, a great dearth prevailed in moſt provinces of 
the empire, occaſioned, ſays Lactantius *, by the avariciouſ- 
neſs of Pfocliſian, who, to obviate that evil, fixed the prices 
0: all forts of neceſſary proviſions ; but the rates being too 
low, the traders, inſtead of expoſing to ſale, concealed their 
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© mmodities : by which means the dearth was changed into a 
amine, which raged till the merchants were allowed to ſell 

their commodities at their own prices. "The ſame thing hap- 

pened in the reign of Falian, ſurnamed the apoſlate. We 

read in the chromcle of Alexandria, that Dioclejian gave this 

ve ir to that city the militury bread © + what is meant thereby, 

we are not told. Procopius writes, that Diocleſian ordered 

two millions of buſhels of corn to be yearly diſtributed among 

the inhavitants of that populous metropolis ?. Before the 

reigu of Dlocleſiav, corn was given monthly to old and diſ- 9 

«bled perſons z and in the reign of Con/lantine to the eccle- 

lialtics 4, Diocleftan ſeems to have paſſed this year partly in 

Syria, and pai ay at Nicomedia in Bithynia, with Galerius *. 

The next year, D:oclc/ian entered upon his eighth, and Max- 

imian upon his ſeventh, conſulſbip. Dioclefian and Galerian | 

paned the winter at Nicomedia in Bithynia, in conſultations, 

not about the means of extending the empire, and ſecuring 

it againſt the incurſions of the barbarians, but concerning tae 

m-tt eF-Qual methods of ucterly extirpating the chriſtian re- 

ligion, to which Calerian had imbibed from his infancy an 97, rnb . 

irreconcileable hatred. He found means to inſpire Dioclcſian general f 
wich the fame fury, and, as we may call it, madneſs; the perſecution, | 

effect of which was the moſt bloody and dreadful perſecution | 
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the church had yet ſuffered. This perſecution, which was A 
the tenth and laſt general one, broke out on the twenty-third \ 

of February of this year, 30 3, the nineteenth of Diocleſſan's | 
reign, and raged ten whole years with a fury hardly to be ex- 
prelied, the chriſtians being every- where, without diſtinction 


of ſex, age, or condition, dragged to execution, and tortur- 
ed with the moſt exquiſite torments, rage, cruelty, and ha- 
tred could invent. Such numbers of chriſtians ſuffered deat: 
in all the proviaces of the empire, that the tyrants, imagin- N 
ing they had compaſſed their wicked intent, and intirely a- 

bolilhed chriſtianity, told the world in a pompous, but lying, 

inſcription, that they bad extinguiſhed the chriſtian name and | 
ſuperſtition, and every-where reſtored the worſhip of the gods e 4 
to its former purity and luſtre. But the church triumphed f 
over all the powers and artifices of men, and, in ſpite of the | 
utmoſt efforts of tyranny, prevailed a few years after in the 
very metropolis of idolatry and ſuperſtition. During this 
perſecution, Aibanus Ferolamienſis, Julius, Aaron, a citizen 
of Iſca legionum, now Exeter, and other champions of the 
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faith, almoſt without number, ſuffered martyrdom in Britain- 
But to give an account of their ſufferings, of their truly heroic 
firmneſs, and unſhaken conſtancy, would be intrenching on 
the province of the eccleſiaſtic writers. Happy and glorious 
had hitherto been the reign of Diocleſian; but he no ſooner 
began to imbrue his hands in the blood of the righteous, ſays 
Euſebius, than he felt the effects of divine vengeance in the 


many calamities which ſoon overtook him . A few days af- 


ter the ifſuing of the firſt edits againſt the chriſtians, a fire 
broke out in the palace at Nicomedia, where Diocleffan and 


. Galerius were lodged, and reduced part of it to aſhes :. Eu- 


ſebius writes, that he could never know how that accident 
happened u. Con/tantine, who was on the ſpot, aſcribes it to 
lightning ; and La&antius aſſures us, that Galerius cauſed 
fire to be privately ſet to the palace, that he might lay the 


blame of it upon the chriſtians, and by that means incenſe 


Eugenius 


proclaimed 
emperor by 


a few ſol- 


i, 


Dreclefian {till more againſt them, which he did accordingly =. 
Conſtantine tells us 7, that Diocleſian was fo diſturbed with 
this accident, that thenceforth he conſtantly imagined to ſee 
lightning falling from heaven, which was in effect the begin- 
ning of that phrenzy, which by Ladtantius and Euſebius is 
aſcribed to the malady, of which we ſhall ſpeak anon. Dio- 
clefian's terror and diſmay were greatly increaſed by a ſe- 
cond fire, which broke out in the palace fifteen days after 
the firſt, but was ſtopt before it had done any great miſ- 
chief. However, it had the effect which was intended by 
the author of it, Galerius; for Diacleſian, aſcribing it to 
the chriſtians, reſolved to keep no meaſures with them ; 
and Galerius, the more to exaſperate him againſt them, 
withdrew from Nicamedia the fame day, ſaying, that he was 
atraid of being burnt alive by the chriſtians *. About this 
time, one Eugenzus aſſumed the title of emperor in Sy- 
ria. He commanded five hundred men in Seleucia, who, 
being employed in the day-time in cleanſing the harbour 
of that city, and in the night in baking their own bread, 
to deliver themſelves from that inſupportable drudgery, 
agreed to revolt, and proclaim their leader emperor. Eu- 
genius, who expected nothing leſs, refuſed at firſt the dig- 
nity offered him ; but was at length prevailed upon, through 
fear, to accept it; for they threatened him with preſent 
death, if he refuſed to ſecond their deſigns. Being therefore 
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arrayed with a purple robe taken from the ſtatue of one of 
the gods, he led his men ſtrait to Antioch, which city he 
reached the ſame day in the cloſe of the evening, and entered 
it without oppoſition, as there was no gariſon in the place, 
and the inhabitants were quite unappriſed of his revolt ; but 
when he began to act as emperor, the whole city roſe, and 
falling upon the rebels, for the moſt part intoxicated with 
wine, with ſuch arms as chance preſented, killed them all to 
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a man before midnight. Thus the empire of Eugenius began Who are 
and ended the ſame day *. Diocleſian ought rather to have all cut in 
rewarded than puniſhed the Antiochians ; but on this occaſion pieces. 


he betrayed that cruelty which was natural to him ; for, 
without any trial, without paying any regard to the uſual 


forms of law, he commanded the chief magiſtrates of An- The cruelty 
tioch and Seleucia to be publicly executed, as if they had been / Diocle- 


all privy to the conſpiracy ;3 which rendered him ſo odious 


n to the 


to the Syrians, that they could not, without horror, hear Antiochi- 


his name mentioned ninety years after b. Among the many 33 


perſons who loſt their lives on this occaſion, Libanius names 
his paternal grandfather and his grandfather's brother, whoſe 
eſtates were likewiſe conſiſcatede. Towards the cloſe of the 
year, Dioclefian and Maximian, with their two Cæſars, Con- 
Hantius and Galerius, repaired to Rome, and there enjoyed 
the honour of a triumph, which the ſenate had long ſince 
decreed them, and their many victories and conqueſts well 


deſerved. As Diocleſian, both in his triumph and the ſports Djoclefian 
that followed it, ſhewed greater œconomy than was pleaſing triumphs, 

to the populace, they took thence occaſion to rally him with and leaves 
great liberty ; which he not being able to bear, left the city Rome. 


foon after his triumph, and ſet out for Ravenna, on the nine- 
teenth of December, As the ſeaſon was then both rainy and 
cold, he contracted a lingering diſtemper, which in a ſhort 


time weakened him to ſuch a degree, that he could neither 


walk nor ſtand d. He entered upon his ninth conſulſhip at 
Ravenna, having Maximian, the eighth time conſul, for his 
collegue. In the beginning of the ſpring, he ſet out from 
Ravenna, and paſſing through Venetia and 1!lyricum, carried 
always, contrary to his cuſtom,» in a litter, arrived at Ni- 
comedia in the beginning of the autumn. As his diſtemper 
increaſed daily, on the thirteenth of December ſo deep a ſwoon 


ſeized him, that he was believed to have paid the laſt debt Fi, i,, 
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of mortality, and a report of his death wzs ipread all ove 
the City. However, he recovered his frght and voice; but 
his head remained fo affected, that thenceſorth be ficquently 
fell into fits, which quite deprived him of thc uſe of his rea- 
ſon. As he was not in a condition to appear abroad till the 
firſt of March of the following year, many perſons believed 
he was dead; but that his death was kept concealed till the 
arrival of Galerius, leſt the ſoldiers ſhould, in the mean 
tine, according to their cuſtom, proclaim a new emperor e. 
Jo diffipate this report, he ſhewed himſelf to the people of 
Nicomedia on the firſt of March; but there appeared ſuch 
a Change in his countenance, that many doubted whether it 
was the ſame perſon. Soon after Galerius arrived, who lad 
already threatened Maximian with a*civil war, if he did not 
reſign the empire; and was come into Nrcomedia With a 
deſign to oblige Diocleſian likewiſe to reſign the ſovereignty, 
fince he was no longer able to diſcharge the functions of the 
imperial dignity. As Droclefian did not yield to the reaſons 
he alledged, but only offered to take both hirh and Cerſtan- 
tius for his partners in the empire, Galerius told him plainly, 
that it he did not teſign of his own accord, he would force 
him to it. Dazocl:fran, frightened with theſe menaces, and 
well appriſed, that Galerizs, who had, for ſome time, been 
increaſing his army with new levies, was in a condition ta 
make good his word, yielded at length, and it was agreed, 

that Diocliſian and- Maximian ſhould reſign the ſovereignty ; ; 
that Conſtantius and Galerius ſhould, at the ſame time be in- 
veſted with it ; and that, to preſerve the form of govern- 
ment introduced by Diocleſian, two new Cæſars ſhould be 
named. Diocliſian immediately diſpatched an expreſs to Max- 
imian, who was then at Milan, acquainting him with what 
had paſſed at Nicomedia. He was no leſs unwilling than his 
collegue, to part with the ſovereignty ; but nevertheleſs, to 
avoid a civil war, in which, he was well appiiſed, Galerius 
would prevail, he came into the ſame mceafures f. Such is 
the account which La#antius gives us of the refignation of 
Maximian and Diocleſian, in a piece not long ſince recovered 


from darkneſs. Conſlantine, who was then at Nicomedia, 


and lodged in the ſame palace with D:ccl-fran, affires us, 
in a ſpeech which he pronounced in public, that the emperor, 

thinking himſelf no longer able to govern, on account of 
the fits to which he was ſubject, reſigned ot his own accord ©; 
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and the panegyriſts, who wrote at that time, mention his 
reſignation as a ſhining inſtance of greatneſs, generoſity, and 
an utter contempt of all human grandeur ; nay, they tell us, 
that both he and Maximian had agreed long before, and even 
bound themſelves, by a ſolemn oath in the capitol, to reſign 
the ſovereignty. Aurelius Victer writes, that Diocleſian if 
quitted the government, and betook himſelf to a private life, | 
that he might not be overwhelmed with the misfortunes that 

threatened the empire h. As two new Cæſars were to be 

choſen, Diocleſian propoſed Maxentius, the ſon of Maxi- 

mian and ſon-in-law of Galerius, and Conſtantine, the ſon of 
Conflantius ; but Galerius, rejecting them, prevailed upon 1qaximin 
Dioclefian to name two others in their room, viz. Severus, aug Seve. 
whom he had already ſent to receive the purple at the hands rus declar- 
of Maximian, and Daia, or Daza, his ſiſter's ſon, to ed Cæſars. 
whom he had a little before given the name of Maximin. 

They were both greatly attached to Galerius, but neither 

of them any-ways qualified for ſuch a high ſtation. Howe- | 
ver, Diocleſian conſented to their election; and a few days 
after, on the firſt of May of the preſent year 305, the Diocleſian | 
twenty-firſt of his reign, he reſigned the empire in the pre- and Maxi- 
ſence of his court and the army, diveſting himſelf of he mian re- | 
purple, and delivering it to Maximin, whom at the ſame An the | ö 
time he declared Ceſar, together with Severus, This cere- ire. | 
mony was performed in the ſame place where Galerius had 
been declared Ceſar, about three miles from Nicomedia. 
Diocleſian, before he diveſted himſelf of the purple, made an 
harangue to the ſoldiers, telling them, That his infirmities 
obliging him to retire, he yielded the empire to Conſtantius 
and Galerius, who were more able and better qualified than 
he to diſcharge ſo great a truſt. When the ceremony was | 


over, Diocleſian paſſed through Nicomedia with a ſmall reti- 
nue, and retiring to Dalmatia, his native country, choſe the 
city of Salona tor the place of his reſidence .. The ſame yo 
ay, Maximian, quitting the purple at Milan, conſigned it to 
everus, as had been agreed on before-hand, declared Con- 
frantius and Galerius emperors, and then retired to Lucania, 
where we ſhall ſoon ſee him raiſing diiturbances, with a de- 
ſign to reſume the dignity which he had quitted. As for Diocleſian 
Diocleſian, he paſſed the remainder of his life, that is, near lead; a re- 
nine years, at a country-ſeat in the neighbourhoed of Salona, tired life. 
on the ſpot where the city of Spalatre was afterwards built. 
The ruins of the palace of Diocleſian are {till to be ſeen there, 


h aux. Vier, p. 525. Lacr, perl. c. 18. p. 16, 17. 
Vier. epit. p. 543. - 
Ver, XV. K. k and 
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and take up two thirds of the town. It was, according to 


the deſcription which Conſtantius Porphyrogenttus gives us of 
it, a moſt ſtately and magnificent building, and contained 


four temples, one of which is ſtill intire, and the cathedral of 
Spalatro. Diocleſian diverted himſelf, during his retirement, 
with cultivating a garden, ſaying often, Now I live; now 
1 ſee the beauty of the ſun. Some time after, when Maxi- 
mian and others wrote to him to join them and reſume the 
empire, he returned them this anſwer ; I wih you would but 
come to Salona, that I might ſhew you the colworts which 1 
have planted with my own hands I am ſure you would never 
thenceforth mention the empire to me x. He was long honour- 
ed in his retreat by the princes who reigned after him, and 
looked upon him as their common father, ſince to him they 
were indebted for their dignity. In an inſcription of the 
year 306, both he and Aſaximian are ityled the antient empe- 
rers, and the fathers of the emperors'. In his time they con- 
ſecrated the Thermæ, or hot baths, which he had begun at 
Rome, and conſulted him in all affairs of great importance, 

ying great deference to his counſels. Thus Galerius invited 

im in the year 3207, to Carnus, or Carnuntum, in Pan- 
nonia, to adviſe with him about the promotion of Lici- 
nius . However, ſeveral things happened afterwards which 
gave him great concern and uneaſineſs: His daughter Valeria 
refuſing to marry Maximin, after the death of her huſband 
Galerius in the year 311, was by that prince treated in a 
barbarous manner, and baniſhed. Conſſantine and Licinius, 
in the beginning of the year 3, 3, eſpouſed with great zeal 
the cauſe of the perſecuted chriſtians, whom he and his 
collegue Maximian had attempted utterly to extirpate *, 
Victor adds, that the two above-mentioned princes hav- 
ing been invited to the nuptials of Licinius with the 
ſiſter of Conſtantine, and he excuſing himſelf on account 
of his age, they wrote a threatening letter to him, as if 


| he had been concerned in the diſturbances raiſed by 


His death. 


 Maxentius ®. The ſame author adds, that the dread he was 


in of an ignominious death prompted him to end his life with 
poiſon 7. Theophanes writes, that the ſenate had already iſ- 
ſued a decree for his execution 4 ; and Laclantius, that ſeeing 


_ himſelf, after a glorious reign of twenty years, ill uſed and 


deſpiſed, he reſolved to put an end to his life, abſtained from 


* Idem, 542. EuTRroy. p. 587. 1 P. Pacl, p. 148. 
„ Lacr, perl. c. 29, p. 26. a Idem ibid. c. 41. p. 36. 
o Vier. epit. p. 542. ? Idem, ibid. 4 Tax Ora, chro- 
NOgr. P. 3. 
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all food, and died of hunger, grief, and deſpair *. In the 
chronicle of Alexandria we read, that he died of a dropſy c; 
and in Euſebius, that he was conſumed and worn out by a 
lingering diſtemper*. He died, according to Aurelius Victor *, 
ſoon after the marriage of Licinius, which was celebrated in 
the March of the year 313, after having lived about eighty 
ears, and reigned twenty and ſome months. He was deified 
with the uſual ſolemaities after his death v, probably by Li- 
cimus or Maximin II; for Conſtantine, at the time of his 
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death, profeſſed the chriſtian religion. Libanius writes, that He Se, 
Dieclefian ſhewed himſelf in many, but not in all, things an elf in 
excellent prince“; and the emperor Julian commends him 7% 


for having done many things that proved very uſeful to the 
public 7. He enacted a great many wholeſome laws, and was 
ſes far from countenancing informers, that he commanded 
them to be executed, when they could not make good their 
charge. He would not receive the accuſation of one T hauma- 
ius againſt his benefactor Symmachus, in whoſe houſe he had 
been brought up, and condemned another to baniſhment, for 
informing againſt his brother . He ſuppreſſed the officers 
called frumentarii, of whom Caſaubon ſpeaks much at length, 
without giving us any ſatisfactory reaſon why they were ſo 
called *. They were firſt eſtabliſhed to give the emperor im- 
mediate notice of the diſturbances that happened in the pro- 
vinces ; but abuſing their office, eſpecially in the diſtant coun- 
tries, they often extorted large ſums from the inhabitants, by 
threatening to accuſe them, if they did not comply with their 
unjuſt demands. However, no great benefit was reaped from 
their ſuppreſſion; for thoſe who were ſtyled agentes in rebus, 
and curiaſi, proved no leſs miſchievous than the frumentari b. 
Diocleſian encouraged and preferred perſons of merit and vir- 
tue, diſcountenanced vice, managed the public money with 
great frugality, had much at heart the worſhip of the gods, 
and was, till ſeduced by Galerius, rather a friend than an ene- 
my to the chriſtiaus, of whom he had, till the year 303, 


things an 
excellent 
prince. 


great numbers both in his court and army e. He was greatly His public 
addicted to building, and embelliſhed ſeveral cities of the em- buildings. 


pire, eſpecially Rome, Carthage, Milan, and Nicomedia, with 


Laer. perl. c. 42, p. 36. ſ Chron, Alexand. p. 656. 
t Evuses. | viii. c. 7 p. 317. An. VicrT- p. 542 
w EuTroy, p. 586. Eus B. l. ix. c. 10. p. 364. * LiBAN- 
orat. xiv. p. 399. T7 Jur. orat. i. p. 12. Cod. JusT. I. ix. 
tit. i. leg. 17. p. 111, & leg. 12. p. 810. Caszus not. in 
Spart. p. 22 d Au. Vier. p. 2 dem, p. 525. 
Lacr. perlec, c. 10. p. g. N 
K K 2 many 
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many ſtately edifices. From the ruins of his thermæ, or pub- 
lic hot baths, which are ftill viſited and admired by all tra- 
vellers to Rome, we may judge of the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of that ſurpriſing fabric. Beſides the bathing places, in 
which three thouſand perſons could conveniently bathe at a 
time, there were many other rooms and apartments; for the 
books which were lodged in Trajan's library were con- 
veyed thither 4. The emperor Conſtantius II. when he came 
to Rome in 358, admired nothing ſo much as Diocliſian's 


-» baths, which ſeemed rather a province, ſays Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus, with no ſmall exaggeration, than a building ©. Part 
of theſe baths were by pope Pius IV. changed into a church, 
conſecrated to the Virgin Mary, under the title of Santa Ma- 
ria degli Angeli. Dioclſan embelliſhed with a great number 
of ſtately buildings many other cities, but above all Nicome- 
dia, with a deſign of equalling it to Rome, for which purpoſe 


ics, a mint, an arſenal, a palace for his wife, and another for 


he ſpared no coſt or labour, that might render the place either 
2 or convenient. He built there a circus, ſeveral baſi- 


his daughter. Thus Nicomedia became the ordinary reſidence 
of the emperors, when the affairs of the empire called them 
into the eaſt, till the removal of the imperial ſeat to Conftan- 
tinople 1. We have ſpoken above of his magnificent palace or 
villa at Spalatro in Dalmatia, in which province he likewiſe 
built the caſtle of Dioclea, in the village where he was born, 


the inhabitants whercof were called Diocleſians . But theſe 


They prove buildings proved very burdenſome to the people, who were 
zurdenſome not only obliged to abandon their antient habitations to make 


to the 


people. 


room for them, but moreover to furniſh workmen, beaſts of 
burden, and the neceſſary materials; by which means he 
ruined provinces, while he embelliſhed the cities. If he hap- 
pened not to like a building when it was quite finiſhed, he 
cauſed it to be pulled down, though reared at an immenſe 
expence, and to be rebuilt upon a different plan, perhaps to 
pull it down a ſecond and third time b. Ladtantius charges 
him with avarice, and with putting, under various falſe pre- 
tences, many perſons to death, in order to ſeize their eſtates i, 
Eutropius k, Zonares', and Aurelius Victor w tell us, that to 
cover the meanneſs of his extraction, he affected extraordi- 


d Eust z. chron. p. 244. Prob vit. p. 233. Vier. epit. p. 525. 
© Amman. l. xvi. p. 71. \ Lacr. perl. e. 7, 17. p. 7. 15. 
© CoxnsTan, PorPHYR, de adminiſtr imper. ad Rom, fil. p. 72. 
b Laer. perſ. c. 7. p 7. Idem ibid. c. 9. p. 9. k u- 
TROP.P. 586. Zex AR p. 244. w Au R. Vier. p. 
523. 
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nary magnificence in his attire, cauſed thoſe who approached 


him to fall proſtrate at his feet, afſumed the titles of Lord and Aſſumes | 
God, as Caligula and Domitian had done, and claimed divine 1% title of 
worſhip. Hence Spartian, in addrefling his works to him, Cd. 


uſes this expreſſion; I lay them at the feet of your deity . 
Other writers expreſs themſclves in the ſame ftyle, whether 
they direct their ſpeech to him or his collegues, who, it ſeems, 
followed his example ®. Diocleſian took the name of Fovius, 
and Maximan that of Hercules, as if they had been de- 
ſcended from theſe pretended deities, and even obliged their 
ſucceſſors to aſſume the ſame titles. Thus Galerinus and 
Maximian added to their other titles that of Jupiter and Jovius, 
and Conſtantius the ſurname of Hercules, which he tranſmit- 
ted to Licinius, and his fon Conflantine ; but they ſoon quit- 
ted them; for Lactantius tells us, that in the year 320, the 
impious names of Jupiter and Hercules were aboliſhed from off 
the face of the earth . We cannot help obſerving, before 
we cloſe this chapter, that tho” no reign was more remarkable, 
either for length, or variety of great events, than Diocleſian's, 
yet no prince's reign is leſs known ; which ſeems the more 
ſurpriſing to us, when we reflect on the great number of hiſ- 
torians who flouriſhed in his time. Many of them muſt, 
without all doubt, have written the hiſtory of his life, 
as we knew they did thoſe of his predeceſſors, which moſt of 
them inſcribed to him : but no particular and diſtin& account 
of his reign has reached us; nay, a chaſm even in the hiſtory 
of Zofimus, from the death of Carus to the reſignation of 
Diocleſian, has deprived us of what we might have learnt 
concerning him of that, as we may call him, ſecond-hand 
| hiftorian, May we not aſcribe this general loſs of memoirs 
concerning him to divine vengeance, for his attempting utter- 
ly to aboliſh the holy ſcriptures? This, at leaſt, ſeems more 
probable to us, than what we read in a modern critic, viz. 
that the chriſtians, out of hatred to ſo cruel an enemy, ſup- 
preſſed all hiſtories and memoirs relating to him 49. Of the 
writers who flouriſhed under Diocleſian, we ſhall ſpeak in our 
note (C). 


_ "Sparr.vit. Ver. p. 13. © Paneg. 10 p. 123. Laer. 
ibid. c. 52, p. 46. 4 CASAUB, not. in Spart. p. 201. 


(C) Claudius Euſtherius, ſecretary to Dioclefian, wrote in four 
books the hiſtory of the four princes, Dioclefian, Maximian, Con- 
fantius, and Galerius (45) ; and this is ail we know of him. Yo/- 


(45) Cer. wit. p. 254. 
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frur is of opinion, that- A/clepiodotus wrote the hiſtory of Dioclefian's 


reign, becauſe Yopiſcus quotes him in relating ſome things concern- 
ing that prince (46) ; but as 4{clepiodatus was captain of the guards 
to Conflantius, and well acquainted with the court, Fogi/cus might 


| have quoted him, as he often quotes his father and grandfather, 


who never committed any thing to writing. The Auguſtine writers, 
wiz. Spartian, Lampridius, Vulcatius, Capitolinus, Pollio, and Vopiſ- 
cus, all lived in the reign of Diecle/tan, though ſome of them wrote 
under his ſucceſſors. lin Spartianus, wrote firſt the lives of all 
the emperors, from Julius Ceſar to Adrian, and afterwards re- 
ſolved to add to them the lives of all the other emperors and 
Ceſars, and to inſcribe the whole to Diocleffan, of whoſe fa- 
mily he ſeems to have been (47). The lives of the fol- 
lowing princes paſs under his name, wiz. of Adrian, of li- 
us Yerus, his adopted ſon, of Julian, Niger, Severus, Caracalla, and 
Geta. Thoſe of lus, Cæſar, Adrian, Fulian, Severus, and Niger, are 
inſcribed to Dieclefian ; that of Caracalla has no dedication prefix- 
ed to it; but the life of Geta is addreſſed to Conſtantine, already 


Auguſtus, What the author ſays in his addreſs gives us room to 


believe, that he had dedicated other lives to the ſame prince ; 
nay, Salmaſius takes him to be the author of the lives of all the 
emperors to Maximin I.(48). This opinion we ſhall examive anon. 
Vopiſcus, in the liſe of Probus, names Julius Capitolinus and Alias 

dius among the hiſtorians who had written before him (49). 
To the latter are generally aſcribed the lives of Commodus, of Dia- 
dumenus the ſon of Macrinus, of Heliog abalus, and Alexander. The 
life of Commodus is inſcribed to Dioclefian ; thoſe of Heliegabalus 
and Alexander to Conſlantine, who deſired the author, as he telis us, 
to write the life of Heliogabalus, and to addreſs it to him, as he had 
done ſeveral other lives before (50). He adds, that he defigned to 
write the hiſtory of Alerander Severus, and his ſucceſſors, to Con- 


flantine ; namely of the Gordian, of Aurelian, Claudius, Dioclefian, 


Maximian, Licinius, Severus, Alexander, who revolted in Africa in 
208, and of Maxentizs, Theſe princes were, it ſeems, at that 
time all dead, and conſequently he could not write this before the 
year 324. He tells us elſewhere, that he had written the lives of 
M. Aurelius and Maecriaus (51. In ſome antient manuſcripts, ail 
the lives that paſs under the name of Lampridius, are aſcribed to 
Spartian; and truly the lives ſaid to have been written by theſe two 
hiſtorians are in every reſpect ſo like, that ſome learned critics have 
taken them to have been done by one writer, named Alias Lampri- 
dius Spartianus. Caſaubon and Veſſus are greatly inclined to this 
opinion ; the more becauſe Yopiſcus often quotes Lampridius, 


(46) Ve hift. Lat. I. ii. c. 5 p. 18;. (47) Fer. wit. p. 13, 
16. (48) Salnaſ not. in Spart p. 242, 243. (49) Prob. wit. 
5. 234- (59) Lampr. p. 45, 101, 136, 313. (51) Commod. 
wit. þ 45. Diadum. vit p. go, ® Caſaub. in Spart. p. 1. 
Voſ. bift. Lat. / tic 7 p. 192, 193. 
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and never Spartian. On the other hand, Salmafius takes them to 
be two diſtinct writers (52). Julias Capitolinus likewiſe undertook 
to write the lives of all the emperors in ſo many diſtin and ſepa- 
rate books, as others had done before him ; but, upon ſecond 
thoughts, to avoid prolixity and repetitions, he joined ſeveral lives 
together, of ſuch emperors eſpecially as reigned at the ſame time 
(53). Under his name paſs the lives of T. Antoninus, M. Aurelius, 
L. Vir, Pertinax, Albims, Macrinu, the two Maximins, the three 
Gordians, Maximus, and Balbimus, The hiſtory of Titus Antoninus, 
M. Azrelius, L Veru, and Macrinus, are dedicated to Dieclefran ; 
and that of the Maximins, of the Gordians, and of A/binus, to Con- 
flantine, for whole ſake he undertook the whole work (54). Per- 
haps Cornelius Capitolinus, quoted by Trebellizs Pollio in his account 
of Zenobia (55), and Julius Capitolinus are one and the ſame per- 
ſon. Some manuſcripts aſcribe to Spartian all the lives that paſs 
under the name of Capitolinus, except thoſe of the Maximins, of 
the Gordians, and of Maximus and Balbinus (56). Salmaſius yields 
to the authority of the manuſcripts (57) ; but Vaſſius aſſerts, tha: 
the lives commonly aſcribed to Capito/inus were done by him, and 
not by Spartian (58). Vulcatius Gallicanus, a Roman ſenator, un- 
dertook, in the reign of Diocleſian, to write the lives of all thoſe 
who had enjoyed the ſovereignty, whether by right or uſurpation 
(59) ; but of all he wrete, or deſigned to write, nothing has reached 
our times, except his hiſtory of Awvidius Caſſius, who re vol ted in the 
eaſt during the reign of M. furelins, which is dedicated to Diocle- 
fan. This life too Salmaſius aſcribes to Spartian (60), But the 
name of Fu/catius, which is no common name, has not, in the opi 
nion of Vous (61), been prefixed to it by chance, or mere caprice 
of the tranſcriber. Yalefius takes the hiſtorian to be ove and the 
ſame perſon with Gallicanus, who was conſul with Baus in the 
ear 317. 0 
7 belle, Pollio wrote the life of Philip, and of all the other 
rinces, whether lawful emperors or uſurpers, from his time to the 
reign of Claudius, and his brother Quintillas (62), He had begun, 
it ſeems, this work before the year 291, when T:iberianus was go- 
vernor of Rome. 63). Great part of this work has been long ſince 
loſt. He likewiſe deſigned to write the life of Aurelian; which 
deſign, if he ever put in execution, it was after Fopiſcus had written 
on the ſame ſubje& ; for that writer giories in his being the firſt a- 
mong the Latins who publiſhed the life of Aurelian (64). Trebelliu⸗ 


(52) Salmaſ. in Hart. p. 66. (53) Gord. wit. p. 151. Ma- 
æim · wit. . 139. (54) Capit. p. 30. 39, 96, Ec. (55) 
Trig. fyran. c. 29. P. 198. (56) Fell. bift. Lat. L ii. c 5. 9. 
186. (57) Salmaſ. in Capit. p. 58. (58) Yoſ. hift. Lat c. 
65. p. 18. (59 Caffii. wit. p. 40, 41. (00) Salma in Spar, 
pe. 108, (61) V hift. Lat. I ii. c. 5. b. 187. (62) Aur. 
wit. p. 209, 242. (63) Im, ibid. (54) Tin ibid. 3 
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Pollis ſeems to have been greatly attached to Conflantius the father 
of Conflantine (65). Yopiſcus think he overlooked ſome things, and 
was too minute and diffuſe in others 66). His hiſtory of the 
thirty tyrants was pubiiſhed after the year 291, when Conflantius 
was already Cz/ar. He inſcribed his work to ſome particular 
friend or friends, whom he does not name; but the life of Claudins 
he addreſſes to Conflantine, and not to Conflentius, as ſome have 
maintained (67). Yoſtus thinks his language and ſtyle not unworthy 
of praiſe, if compared with that of his contemporary writers (68). 
Some aſcribe to Capitolinus the lives that paſs under the name of 
P-llis ; but their opinion is rejected by the beſt critics (69). F/a- 
wvius Vopiſcus was a native of Syracuſe, and ſeems to have . de- 
ſcended of a noble family; for his father and grandfather, whom 
he often quotes, lived in great intimacy with Dioclefian. He was 
induced to write the life of Aurel/ian, as he himfelf informs us, by 
Junius Tiberianus, governor of Rome (70) in 291, or 292; but he 
did not publiſh it before Confantivs was created Cæſar (71). He 
ſeems to have made ſome additions to it long after ; for he takes 
notice of a ſaying of Diocleſias after his reſignation, which, he ſays, 
he had learnt of his father (72). He wrote likewiſe the hiſtories 
of Tacitus, and his brother Florianus, of Probus, of Firmus, and of 
ſome other uſurpers. He was employed in writing the lives of 
Carus and his children, while Galerius was waging war with the 
Perfians (73) ; that is, about the year 297 ; but he muſt have af- 
terwards added ſeveral things to it; for he mentions the ſhows 
exhibited by Dioclefian in 309; and ſays, That Euſthenius, wwho 
been ſecretary to that prince, had written his life, and the 

ves of his three collegues (74). From which expreſſion we 
may conclude, not only that Ezfbenizs was no longer his ſecretary, 
and conſequently that Diocleſan was no longer emperor, but like- 
wiſe that he and his collegues were dead, ſince their lives were al- 
ready written. The laſt of them died in 311. Yopiſcus inſcribed 
his works, not to the emperors, but to his friends, The life of 
Firmus is addreſſed to Baſſus, and that of Prebus to one Celſus, his 
intimate friend, perhaps Herennius Celjus, who aſpired at the con- 
ſulſhip (75), and was, according to Caſaubon (76), governor of 
Egypt. Vopiſcus was a great admirer of Apollonius Tyaneus, and 
promiſes, in one place of his work, to write his life ; but of ſuch 
a performance no mention is made by any of the antients (77 
Theſe fix writers, wiz. Spartian, Lampridius, Vulcatius, Capitolinxs, 
Pollio, and Vopiſcus, are commonly known to the learned by 
the name of hiforie Auguſte ſcriptores, though they are in effect 


(65) Ca/anb. in not. p. 203. (66) Avrel. wit. ibid. (67) 
Vide Vogſ. hiſt. Lat c 6. p. 199. (68) Ve. hiſt. Lot. c 6. 
p. 190. (69) Fide Caſaub. in Poll p. 203. 70) Aur. 
wit, p. 209. (71) lem, p. 224. (72) Jdem, p. 223. (73 
Car. wit. p. 250. (74) Jdem, p. 254. (75) Trig. Hran. wit. 
p 195. 76) Caſaub, in Vopiſc. p. 216. 77] Aar. vit. p. 
217. 
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rather biographers than hiſtorians, and take more care to inform 
us of the good and bad qualities of the emperors, of their birth, 
education, ſtature, mien, and even their diet, and the cloaths they 
wore, than to deſcribe their wars, the laws they enacted, and the 
great revolutions that happened * reſpective reigns. Vo- 
piſcus, in the opinion of the learned, far excels the reſt, both as to 
his method and ſtyle; but nevertheleſs has many great faults, and 
is not to be compared with any of the antient Latin hiſtorians. 
As for the other five, they betray great want of judgment in their 
choice, and of method in digeſting what they had choſen. Of 
theſe fix writers Capitolinas is the moſt confuſed and injudicious : 
whence ſome have ſuſpected, that the author of this collection might 
have mixed and blended together the relations of Capitolinus, 
Spartian, and ſome others (78). Their ſtyle is quite coarſe and 
unpoliſhed, their expreſſions uncouth, and ſometimes hardly intelli- 
gible. Vepiſcu writes, that Lampridius and Capitolinus minded ra- 
ther truth than ce in their narrations (29). Polli owns his 
ſtyle to have nothing of the elegance of the antient: 80). But of 
the many hiſtorians, ſome ſay fifty and upwards, who have handled 
the ſame ſubject, only the above-mentioned fix have reached us. 
Tatius, or Statius Cyrillus, was contemporary with theſe fix writers, 
and tranſlated the lives of ſeveral emperors out of Greek into Latin. 
Conflantine defired him to abridge them, and to join ſeveral lives 
together in one volume (81). His work has been long fince loſt. 
Sotericus, a poet and hiſtorian, flouriſhed in the reign of Dioclefian, 
on whom he wrote a panegyric. He was a native of Oafis in Li- 
bya, and much efteemed by the learned men of his a He left 


behind him ſeveral works, anc, among the reſt, the life of 4pollo- | 


nius Tyaneus 82 ; but only à ſmall fragment of what he wrote 
has been conveyed to us by the ſcholiaſt of Lycophron ($3). 

But, of all the writers who flouriſhed under Drocl:fan, the moſt 
famous was the philoſopher Porphyrizs, born, as he himſelf writes, 
in the city of Tyre, or that neighbourhood ; for be ſtyles himſelf a 
Lyrian (84). St. Jerom gives him the ſurname of Bataneotes (85) : 
whence ſonie have believed him to have been a native of Batanea, 
a village in Syria, according to Stephanus, or rather in Pharnicia ; 
for it ſtood within fifreen miles of Cæſarea in Paleſtine. Perhaps 
the family of Porpbyrius came originally from Tyre, and thence he 
ſtyled himſelf a Tyrian, tho' born in the village of Batanea (86). 
It is certain, that he paſſed part of his life in the neighbourhood 
of Tyre (87). Baronius maintains him to have been by religion 
a Few (88 „ probably for no other reaſon but becauſe he ſuppoſed 
him to have been a native of Batanee ; but in thoſe days Batanea 


(78) Vide Cajaub. in Spart p. 13. (79) Prob. wit. p. 234. 
(80) Trig. tyran. p. 184. (81) Max. wit. p. 138. off. hift. 
Lat. c. 7. p. 193. (82) Suid. p. 784. (83) Yof. biß. 
Grec. |. ii. c. 16. p. 246. ($4) Plot. wit. p. 6. (85) Hier. 
in Gal. par. prim. 156. (86) Vide Fon/. I i. c. v5. p. 286. 
(87) Plot. wit. p. 12, (88) Baron. ad ann. 302. * 
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was inhabited not only by Jews, but likewiſe by Greeks and Sy- 
rians. It is true, he always ſpoke with great reverence of the God 
of the Jews ($9) ; but at the ame time he declared himſelf an o- 
pen enemy to that people, as well as to the Chriſian, (90). St. 
Auſtin ſtvles him Porphyrius the Sicilian 91), probably on account 
of his having reſided a Jong time in Sicily, and publiſhitig there ſe- 
vera! books againſt the chriſtians He was deſcended of a good 
family His anceſtors were not Greeks but Syrians, ſo far as we 
can judge from the name of his father, who was called Malchus ; 
which name he himſelf bore in his youth: but as the name of Mal- 
chus, in the Syriac language, fignihed ting, Longinus adviſed him to 
exchange it for that of Porphyrias, which has ſome relation to roy- 
alty, the word woppuoz ſignifying in Greek, purple, which was pe- 
culiar to the emperors and Ce2/ars However, he was by ſome till 
called Malchus, and Longinus himſelf gave him that name in addreſ- 
ſing a work to him (92). He was born in the year 233, for he 
was thirty in the tenth year of the reign of Gallienus 93). So- 
cr2!cs writes, that, at firit, he profeſſed the chriſtian religion; but 
afterwards, upon his being beaten and abuſed by ſome chriſtians at 
Ca ſaſea in Paleſtine, out of revenge, he not only renounced. but 
undertook to impugn the religion, which he had till that time pro- 
feſſed (94). Holftenius like wiſe fuppoſes him to have been once a 
chrittan, and for that ſuppoſition quotes St Awftin (95) ; but that 
father only ſays, that Porphyrius had read the icripture with great 
attention, but could not be reconciled with the humility of Jeſus 
(95) ; from which words no one can conclude; that he ever pro- 
ſeſied the doctrine and humility of Jeu. While he was yet very 
young, he ſaw Or igen, at that time in great credit among the chriſ- 
tians (97), not at Alexandria, as Vincentius Lirinenfis writes (98), 
(for he had left that city in 231), but either at Cæſarea in Paleſtine, 
or at Tyre. Porpbrrius came to Rome about the year 252. He 
was diſciple to Longinus, under whom he ſtudied at Athens the phi- 
lotophy of Plato, and made ſuch progreſs in his ſtudies, that he 
ſoon became the honour and ornament of that ſchool (99). Though 
he was one of the moſt dangerous and inveterate enemies the chriſ- 
tian religion cver had, yet this has not hindered the chriſtian writers 
from doing him juſtice, and beſtowing upon him the praiſes he de- 
ſerved. Euſebius ranks him among the moſt illuſtrious men and e- 
minent philoſophers that flouriſhed at any time (100), Cyrillus of 
Alexandria/extols his knowledge; and St. Auftin ſtyles him an ex- 


(39) Auguft. civit. Dei, J. xix. c. 23. p. 253. (go) Exſeb. 
prep. evang. l. x. c 9 þ. 485. (91) Ag retra@8. J. ii. c. 11. 
p. 24. (92) Eunap. c. ii. p. 16. Plot. vit. p. 10. (93) 
Idem, p. 3. (94) Secr I ini. c. 3. p. 100. (95) Porphyr. 
vit c. F. 5 19 (96) Aug. civ. Dei, I. x. p. 118. (97) 
Euſeb I. vi. c 19. p. 220. (98) Vinc. Lir. c. 23 p 352. (99) 
Eujeb. prepar. evan I x. c. 3. p. 464. Emnap. c. 2. p. 16. (100) 
Taſeb. ibid. Porphyr, wit. c. 1. p. 10, 11. 
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traordinary genius, and the moſt learned among philofophers (1). 
In the year 263, being then thirty, he paſſed from Greece to Rome, 
where he heard Platinus, who taught there; and no foorer heard 
him, than, forgetting Longinus, and all the other philoſophers, let 
addicted himſelf intirely to him 2). Gaidas ſuppoſes him have 
been likewiſe diſciple to Amelius (3) ; but the latter ſtudied at the 
ſame time under P/otinus, ſo that he and Porphyrivs were rather 
condiſciples (4). Porphyrius indeed might haie learned many 
things of Amelinus, who was eighteen years older than he, aud 
been, in that ſenſe, his diſciple, He lived fix years with Plotinas, 
and the fruit he reaped from his inflruftions was a profound me- 
lancholy, which in the end reduced him to ſuch miſery, that he 
reſolved to deſtroy himſelf. Plotinus, ſuſpecting his culign from 
ſome words he dropped, prevailed upon him to divert his mind 
from ſuch gloomy thoughts by travelling. He therefore took his 
leave of Plotinus, and, in the beginning of the year 208, the fif- 
teenth of the reign of Gallienus, iet out from Rome, and croſled 
over into Sicily. He landed near Mana, now Mehra; but, 
without viſiting that city, went ſtrait to cape Li/yb,cum, 10 ice one 
Probus, who was generally eſteemed a man of gieat learning. He 
continued fome days with Probus, without taking any food, or con- 
verſing with any one (5 ; but in the end got the better of bis 
melancholy, and Raid near two years at Lihbeium., While he 
was there, Plotinus died at Rome about the beginning of the year 
270. From Sicily Porphyrias ſeems to have pailed into the eat, to 
have ſtaid ſome time at Tyre, and returning from thence to Sicily, 
to have croſſed over from Lilyb.cum to Africa, and ＋ iſited 
the city of Carthage (6). From A ica he ſai ed back to Sicily, and 
from Sicily returned to Rome, where he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of eloqMnce, and even made ſome pablic {peecne> or de- 
clamations (7). He lived to a great age, ſavs Eunapivs; and Por- 
phyrius himſelf, in his life of Plotinus, ipeals of a thing that hap- 
pened to him when he was axty eight ; that is, in the year 299, 
or 300 8 ; fo that he not on'y lived to the reign of Probus, as 
Eunapius writes, but to that of Diocle/tan, and perhaps longer ; j 
which confi-ms what we read in St Auſlin, viz. that he lived in the 
time that the princes of the earth, and the adorers of the infernal 
ſpirits, conſpired to extirpate the chriſtian religion ; and therefore 
could rot perſuade bimſelf, that ic had been given by God for a 
means of Salvation ; whereas he ought, continues St. Auſtin, to 
have looked upon that bloody perſecution as an evident proof of 
the glory and invincible ſtrength of the church (9. He died, ac- 


(1) Aug. civ. Dei, c. 32. p. 120. (2) Plot wit. p 3. Eu- 
nap. c. 2. p 17. (3) Suid p. 573, 193, (4) Plat wit. 
5. 3. (5) Len, p. 4. Eunap. c. 2 p 17, 18. (6) Por 
phyr. vit p. 2— 12. Plot vit. p. 17. (7) Eunap. c 2. p 2! 
Plot. wit. p. 16. (8) Idem, ibid. (9) dug. civ. Dei, J. x. 
C. 38. p. 320, 121. 
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cording to Eunapius, (10) at Rowe. St. Jerom ſeems to have be- 
raves yah wa wage bps Sicily ii. He had married a wi- 
dow, by name Marcella, who had five children by a former huſ- 
bind. Eanapius tells us, that he married her with no other view, 
but to bring up her children with greater care, out of regard to 
their father, who was his particular friend (12). As the chriſtian 
writers upbraid him with no vices, we conclude him to have been, 
as to his life and manners, altogether blameleſs. Eunagiz: cries 
up his eloquence, and the beauty of his ſtyle and expreſſions (13). 
He was thoroughly verſed in every branch of literature, excelled 
all men of his age in the knowledge of polite learning, arithme- 
tic, geometry, and muſic (14); but ſhone chiefly in philoſophy, 
his favourite ſcience and ſtudy. Authors obſerve of him, that, 
whereas others philoſophers ſtudied to conceal their ſentiments with 
an affected obſcurity, Porphyrius expreſſed himſelf in a manner ad. 
apted to the meaneſt capacities (15). He taught philoſophy at 
Rome both by word of mouth and in writing. Jamblichus, a cele- 
brated philoſopher in thoſe times, and Theodorus of Afine in Pele- 
ponneſus, a man in great repute among the pagans, were both his 
diſciples (16); as likewiſe were, according to ſome writers, Chry- 
ſaores, Nemercus, and Gedalus, who inſcribed ſome ks to him 
(17). He was very communicative to thoſe who defired to be inform- 
ed and inſtructed, and kind to his diſciples, whom on all occaſions he 
was ready to afliſt to the utmoſt of his power. He applied bimſelt, 
as moſt of the Platonic philoſophers did in thoſe days, to the exe- 
crable ſtudy of magic, which he diſguiſed with the plauſible name 
of theourgia, or divine operation (. He compoſed an infinite 
number of books upon different ſubjects, of which the reader will 
find a catalogue in the latter end of the diſſertation which Hofe 
nius publiſhed on the life and writin that philoſopher (18) 
We ſhall only take notice of ſuch of , he works as are ſtill extant. 
A manuſcript has reached our times on the quantity and meaſure 
of words, under the name of Porphyrius, whom Helſtenius believes 
to have been the true author of it. To Homer is added in ſeveral 
editions a ſmall work, containing thirty-rwo queſtions concerni 
that poet, done by Poryhyrius, and looked upon by Hoe/ftenius as 
the beginning of an intire comment, well known to the ancients. 
The ſame writer publiſhed in 1630 a piece, which he aſcribes to 
Porpbyrius, on the cave of the nymphs, deſcribed in the thirteenth 
book of the odyſſey : the reader will find there many difficulties 
cleared up touching the theology of the pagans : at the ſame time 
Holſlenius publiſhed a fragment of Por phyrius on the river Styx ; 
and ſeveral other frag nents of that piece are to be found in Seb. 


(10) Funap. c 2. þ. 21, (11) Heer. in Exzech. p. 377. 
(12) Eunap. c. 2. p. 1. (13) N, c. 2, 3 p. 19, 20. 
(14) dem, p. 18, 19. (15) Idem, ibid. (16) Phot. c. 242. 
p. 1057. Steph. p 121. (17) Porphyr. wit. c. 5. p. 44, & 
5t, 53. Aug civ. Dei, I. x. c . p. 111. E prey. Evan. 
J. 4. c. 6. p. 143. (18) Helften. vit. Porph. c. 6. 
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Porphyrius often quotes there the heretic Barde/anes, and dis diſci- 
ples, who, he ſays, lived in the time of Heliogabalus, He wrote 
in five books the curious biftory, or, as it is ſtyled by others, curious 
entertainments (19). Oat of the firſt book of this work, Euſebrns 
quotes a long paſſage upon plagiarics, who copy from one another 
(20). Among his philoſophical works, Ho/fteniur takes, in the firſt 
place, notice of the introduction upon the wniver/als, which he 
wrote while in Sicily, to explain to Chryſaores, his diſciple, the ca- 
tegories of Ariftarle. One Ammonius wrote a comment upon this 
work, which is ſtill extant. Another work of Porphyrizs, on Ari- 
flotle's categories, was firlt printed at Paris in 1543. Befides theſe 
two, he wrote a third on the ſame ſubject, in ſeven books, which 
he inſcribed to Gedalus. This was in great part copied by Jambli- 
chus, who likewiſe publiſhed a treatiſe on the categories longer than 
that of Porphyrius (21). In the latter end of the laſt century was 
publiſhed at Baſſe an introduction, written by Porphyrivs, on 
Ptolemy's work touching the influence and force of the ſtars ; 
and ſeveral manuſcripts of a comment by P on another 
work of Ptolemy, treating of harmony and muſic, are ſtill extant 
(22). His books, containing the lives and tenets of the philo- 
ſophers, were well known to the ancients ; but he brings them no 
lower than to Plato's time (23). The ſubje& of the firſt book of 
this work was the life of Pythagerat, which Holſſenius has publiſhed, 
but imperfet. The third contained the life of Socrates, of whom 
he ſpeaks very contemptuouſly, having, as is ſuppoſed, compiled 
theſe lives with paſſages borrowed from the ancients, and among 
the reſt from Ariftoxenes, a declared enemy to Socrates (24). The 
reader will find, in the ſecond book of Stobcus, great part of a 
work done by Porphyrius on what it is in our power to do, and in- 
ſcribed by him to Chry/aores (25). The four books, which he 
wrote againſt eating of fleſh, and the Latin tranſlation of them by 
Bernardus Felicianus, are highly eſteemed by Holftenizs. "Theſe 
books are addreſſed to Caftricius Firmus, who had an eſtate at Min 
turng, in the neighbourhood of Rome, and greatly admired, or 
rather adored, both Plotinus and his favourite diſciple Porphyriv: 
(26). Euſebius and Theodoret have made uſe of ſeveral paſſages in 
this work, in writing againſt the ſacrifices of the gentiles (27). As 
in this work Porphyrius condemned the facrifices, which the Few: 
were by their law commanded to offer to the true God, Diodorus. 
biſhop of Tarſus, undertook to confute him as to that particular. 
St. Auſtin often quotes a treatiſe of Porphyrius on the return of the 
foul to God (280, divided into ſeveral books. This is, without a! 
doubt, the treatiſe ox the ſoul, which is often cited by Eu/ebius, anc 
was divided into five books, written by Porphyrius to confute Be 


(19) Vit Porph. p. 46—49. (20) Euſeb. prep. Fang I. x. 

c. 3 p. 464. (21) Porph wit. p 51,52. (22) Idem, p. 54 

55. (23) {dem p. 56. Eunap p 10. (24) Porphyr. wit c. 

p. 60. (25) Lem, p. 64. (26) Idem ibid. (27) Idem ibid. 
(28) Aug. civ. Dei, I. xX. p. 9, Oc. 1 
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Lias, a celebrated peripatetic in the time of Auguffar (29. Por 
pbyrius publiſhed another work on the faca/ties of the ſoul, out of 
which a long paſſage has been conveyed to us by Stebæu, Holſtenins 
has publiſhed ſeveral ſentences or ſayings of Forphyrizs, which 
make up part of a treatiie intitied, introduction 10 things intellig ih le. 
Euſebius and St. Auſfin make frequent mention of a letter from 
Porpbyrius to one Anebon an Egyptian prieſt or prophet, containing 
ſeveral queſtions touching the nature of demons, the oracles, and 
magic. This letter was anſwered by Jamblichus, under the feign- 
ed name of Abammon (30). Euſebius and Stobeus quote ieveral 
puilages out of a book upon farues, wherein Porphyrixs is ſuppoſed 
to have excuſed, in the beſt manner he could, the worſhip paid by 


the pagans to their idols (31). Cyrillus of Alerandria has tran- 


icribed ſome paſſages out of another book of his, inſcribed to Ne- 
mercus, upon Divine Providence. Euſebius and St. Auftin ſpeak 
frequently of a treatiſe intitled, philoſophy founded upon oracles, in 
ail likelihood the ſame work with that which Euſebius elſewhere 
ſty les @ co. lectien of oracle. This work confifted at leaſt of three 
Looks (32). St. Auftin is of opinion, that moſt of the oracles re- 
lated by Porphyrius in that treatiſe were feigned by himſelf (33). 
He publiſhed, by the advice of Plottinus, a book againſt the heretics 
called gnoffics, to ſhew, that a treatiſe on magic, which they per- 
uſed and aſcribed to Zoroafter, was a ſuppoſititious piece, and writ- 
ten by ſome of them (34). He publiſhed an incredible number of 


other books, which are mentioned by the ancients, and have been 


long fince intirely loſt. But none of his works have rendered him 
ſo famous as that which he wrote againſt the chriſtians, to whom 
he bore an irreconcileable hatred, and whoſe religion he endeavour- 
ed to diſcredit with the-blackeſt calumnies. He read with great 
attention the ſcriptures, not to ſeek the trutu, but to find arms 
wherewithal to impugn it, ſays Theodoret (35). He pretended to 
have diſcovered in the ſacred books a great many contradictions, 
nich were, it ſeems, the ſubject of his firſt book ; for the whole 
work was divided into fifteen (35). He found the prophecies of 
Daniel fo clearly and evidently fulfilled, that he employed great 
part of his twelfth book in endeavouring to ſhew, that the prophe- 
cies aſcribed to Daniel had been publiſhed under his name by one 
who lived in the time of Antiechus, and wrote when the things, 
ſuppoſed to have been foretold, had already happened (37). As 
Porphyrius was a man of great learning and highly eſteemed by the 
pagans, many were by his writings diverted trom embracing the 


(29) Porph. wit p. 71, 72. Eujeb. prep. Evans | iii c 34. 
(30) Aug civ. Dei, I x.c 11. p 112, e Euſeb ibid I. xiv. 
c. 10. p 741. (31) Eutrop p 75. Euleb ibid | iii. c. q. p 100. 
(32) Porph wit. p. 78. Jen l. iii. c. 15. p. 289 (33) Aug 
„. e. ;, 3. (34) Plot wit. p 1G. 
(35) Theadoret de Grac ahi | wii. p 588. (36) Euſehb. | wi. 
c. 19. p. 219. Perpbyr. ui: c. 10, p. 81. (37, Hier in Daa. 
p. 867. | 
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Chriſtian religion, which, however, triumphed in the end over 
this, as it had done over all its other enemies. The emperor Con- 
/tantine, after he had embraced the chriſtian rel:gion, publiſhed | 
ſome ſevere edits, either againſt the perion of Porphyrizs, if he 
was ftili alive, which is not at all likely, or againſt his memory 
and writing*, which he cauſed to be publicly burnt (38.) Some 
authors think, that this puniſhment extended to all his writings ; 
but Conſfant ine s words need not be taken in ſo general a ſenſe { 39). 
That prince, to ſhew his averſion to the Arians, ordered them to 
be calied Porphyrians (40). The chriſtians did not fail to anſwer 
the ill- grounded calumnies and ſophiſtical reaſonings of their crafty 
and malicious enemy. The holy biſhop 1iethodius confuted him in 
a very learned piece. which he publiſhed before the perſecution of 
Diaclefian, in which he was crowned with martyrdom. Some are 
of opinion, that he wrote it during the perſecution (41) ; but we 
can hardly perſuade ourſelves, that he was then at leiſure to com- 
poſe ſuch a long and elaborate work, the biſhops being, in times of 
perſecution, whoily taken up in relieving, comforting, and encou- 
raging the diſtreſſed chriſtians under their care. Euſebius of Ce/area, 
a man of great learning and erudition, publiſhed, ſoon after Meth: - 
dius, an anſwer to the calumnies of Porphyrius in thirty books; 
and Apollinaris wrote the ſame number of books againſt him about 
fixty years after Eu/chivs, But all theſe works, as well as that of 
Porphyrius, which they confuted, have been long fince loſt. Julian 
the apoſtate bocrowed from Porphyrius what he wrote againſt the 
chriſtian religion ; but he was fully anſwered by the pious and 
learned Cyrillas of Alexandria. St. Ferom, St. Auſtin, Euſebius, 
and Theodoret, make uſe of ſeveral paſſages out of Porphyrins, in 
confuting the calumnies of the pagans ; for that implacable enemy 
to the chriſtian religion, notwithſtanding all his hatred and ma ice. 
could not help uttering many things which redounded greatly to 
the honour of thoſe whom he intended to traduce and expoſe - 
hence the judicious obſervation of Theodoret, with which we ſhall 
cloſe this note; wis. That as God obliged Balaam to ble/s bit people, 
wubom he wwas come with a deſign to curſe, ſo he turned the tongue of 
Porphyrius again/? himſelf, and employed him as a means to deſtroy the 
falſhood which he Iaboured to eftabliſh (42). 


(38) Socrat. I i. c 9 p. 32. (39) Lem ibid. (40) Idem 
ibid. (41) P. Pagi, p. 302. (42) Theodor, de curand. Gra cor. 
afed. I. iii. p. 117. E 
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CHAP. XXV. 


The Roman hiſtory, from the reſignation of Diocleſian, 
to the removal of the imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople, 
by Conſtantine the Great. 


. PON the reſignation of Diiocleſian and Maximian, 
anger” "wa the two Cæſars, Conflantius and Galerius, were uni- 
dts verſally acknowledged emperors. Of the latter we 
knowledg. have ſpoken above, and ſhall here give a ſuccinct account 
edemperors of the birth, education, preferments, and qualities of 
| Conftantius, the father of the great Conftentine, to whom 
the chriſtian religion is ſo highly indebted. Conflantius, 
Extrafion ſtyled in the ancient inſcriptions, Flavia Valerius Con- 
and prefer. Hantius (D), was the ſon of Eutropius, one of the chief 
ments of lords of Dardenia in Upper Ma: ſia, by Claudia, the daughter 
Conſtan- of Criſpus, brother to the emperor Claudius * ; ſo that he was 


tius. not, as ſome have ſtyled him grandſon *, but great nephew, 


to that prince. He is commonly diſtiqgu from other em- 
perors of the ſame name by the ſurname of Chlerus, borrowed 
perhaps from the paleneſs of his countenance, for ſuch is the 
import of that word in the Greek tongue. He was born, ac- 
cording to ſome writers 1, on the thirty-firft of March, of 
what year we know not, being only told, that at the time of 

his death, which happened in 306, he was, or at leaſt ſeemed 


Zo an vit. Dio. p. 243. Ann H. anonym. p. 471. Sron. 


p. 193. Claud. vit. not. Salmaſ. p. 331. * Byzantinor. fami- 
liæ, p. 43. © BuckEs. de cycl. p. 276. 


D) Conflantius is ſometimes called Julius by Aurelius Victor, to 

diſtinguiſh him from the other emperors of the ſame name (43). 

+ He probably aſſumed the name of Valerius, when he was adopted 

by Maximian, who had borrowed it of Dieclefian. As for that of 

Flavius, it was, according to ſome authors (44), peculiar to the 

family of the emperor Claudius II. whoſe great nephew he was. 

In ſome inſcriptions, Conflantivs is falſly ſtyled the grandſon of 

Claudius; and in one, Conſtantine is called the grandſon of Clan- 
dius, and the fon of Conftantius (45). 


(43) Aur. Vie. p. 524. (44) Vide Salmaſ. in Clad. p. 331. 
(45) Gruter. p. 283. | 
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to be, very old =. In his perſon he was well ſhaped ; and in 
his aſpect there was ſomething extremely gracious and pleaſ- 
ing v. He was not ſo well verſed in letters as in the military 
art, which he learnt under two great warriors, Aurelian and 
Probus *. An ancient anonymous writer tells us, that he 
ſerved ſome time in the guards, was afterwards made tribune, 
and at length, appointed governor of Dalmatia. He ſigna 
lized himſelf in war, and gained a great victory over the ls 
mans in Campis Vindonis, that is, in the neighbour 
Windiſch, at preſent a ſmall village in the of Bern, 
the ſame year that Conffantine was born, that is, in 274 
He was made governor of Dalmatia in the year 282, or 283, 
by Carus, who had even ſome thoughts of creating him Cz- 


far, in the room of his debauched and wicked fon Carinus, . 


whom he deſigned to depoſe . Diocleſian, judging him well 

alified for the ſovereignty, agreed with Maximian to create 
him Cæſar, together with Galerius, on the firſt of March of 
the year 292, as we have related above. He received the 
purple at the hands of Maximian, who by that ceremony 
adopted him; and hence he is ſometimes called by the name 
of Hercules Þ, which Maximian had aſſumed. He took place 
of Galerius, though created Cz/ar at the ſame time, on ac- 
count of his more noble extraction . Upon his being made 
Ceſar, Gaul, Spain, and Britain fell to his ſhare. We 
have related, in the foregoing reign, the exploits he performed 
in Gaul and Britain, while he was only Cæſar. When he 
attained to the empire, he governed the ſame provinces with 
ſuch juſtice, equity, and moderation, as gained him the hearts 
of his people, and made them look upon him rather as their 
common father, than their ſovereign. He is extolled, not 
only by Euſebius and Lactantius, whoſe teſtimony might 
be ſuſpected, but by all the pagan writers, as the moſt equi- 
table, pious, prudent, humane, and generous prince, that ever 
ſwayed a ſceptre 4. He was not ſolicitous, ſays Eutropius e, 
about inriching the exchequer, but pleaſed that his people 


ſhould enjoy the fruit of their labour and induſtry. He was L excel 
often heard to ſay, it was better the wealth of a country lent puali- 
ſhould circulate among the people, than be locked up in the fre 


coffers of the prince, For fear of loading his people, he was 


» Eys8B. vit. Conſt 1, i. c. 18. w Paneg. 5. p. 126. 
& 9. p. 192. * Aur, Vier. p. 524. Prob. vit. p. 241. 
1 Anonym. Ammiano ſubjunctus, p. 471. * Paneg. g. 
p. 192. a Car, vit. p. 235. b Paneg, 4. p. 115. 
4 Laer. perl. c. 2g. p. 8. 4 Panegyr. 5. p. 126. 6. p- 
136. 137. 9. p. 192, 219. * Eur RO. p. 387. 
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extremely ſparing in his diet, furniture, equipage, and retinue. 


When he entertained his friends, and the officers of his court, 
he was obliged 


Hit piety. 


a. 


verned were every-Where mightily applauded, and it was ge- 


nerally ſaid, that he had no money by him, being unwilling to 


raiſe any upon his people, Diocleſian ſent perſons on purpoſe 
to reproach him with his neglect of the public, and the po- 
verty to which he was reduced by his own fault. Conſtan- 
tius heard theſe reproaches with patience ; and having per- 
ſuaded thoſe, who made them in Dzoclefian's name, to ſtay a 
few days with him, he ſent word to the moſt wealthy per- 
ſons in the provinces, that he wanted money, and that they 
had now an opportunity of ſhewing whether or no they truly 
loved their prince. Upon this notice, every one ſtrove who 
ſhould be foremoſt in carrying to the exchequer all their gold, 
filver, and valuable effects; ſo that in a ſhort time Conflatt:- 
us, from the pooreſt, became by far the moſt wealthy, of all 
the four princes. He then invited the deputies of Diocleſian 
to viſit his treaſury, defiring them to make a faithful report 
to their maſter of the ſtate in which they ſhould find it. 
They obeyed ; and while they ſtood gazing on the mighty 
heaps of gold and filver, Conflantius told them, that the 
wealth, which they beheld with aſtoniſhment, had long ſince 
belonged to him; but that he had left it, by way of depoſi- 
tum, in the hands of his people; adding, That the richeft and 
fureſt treaſure of the prince was the love of his ſubjefts. The 
deputies were no ſooner gone, than the generous prince ſent 
for thoſe who had affiſted him in this exigency, commended 
their zeal, and returned to every one what they had fo readily 
brought into his treaſury 1. Suidas writes, that, for his 
contempt of riches and grandeur, he was ſurnamed the poor *. 
Libanius too extols his tender and paternal regard for the peo- 


ple, who were bleſſed with ſo good a prince ; and adds, Ne 


prince ever loved money leſs ; no prince was ever more loved by 


bis ſubjefts uv. Euſebius frequently commends the piety of 


Conflantius ; and not only tells us, that he was inclined to the 
true religion, but that he acknowledged only one God, the ſu- 
preme being; that he had honoured him all his life, had con- 


f Eutzs, l. viii. c. 13, 17. p. 309, 317. & vit. Conſtan. l. 
i. c. 13. p. 414 8019. v. p. 466. LIS au. orat. 
2 p. 104. 
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ſecrated to him his whole houſe, and condemned the many 
gods adored by the impious This is in a manner telling 
us, that he was a chriſtian ; and nevertheleſs, neither Euſe- 
bius, nor any other writer, affirms that, at leaſt in expreſs 
terms; nay, it appears from Zuſebius, that he eſteemed and 
countenanced, but never proſeiſed, the chriſtian religion. 
When Diocleſian, in the year 303, at the inſtigation of Gale- 
rius, began to perſecute the church, he ſent his bloody edicts 
to Maximian and Conſtantius, injoining both to ſee them put 
in execution in their reſpective provinces. Maximian obeyed 
with great readineſs and joy; and Conflantius, that he might 
not ſeem to oppoſe his collegues, ſuffered ſome churches to 
be pulled down ; but was fo far from encouraging that, or He ſavonr: 
any other violence, that, on the contrary, he preſerved the he chri/- 
chriſtians in his provinces exempt from all the evils which they /*. 
ſuffered in thoſe of the others; inſomuch, that the church en- 
joyed under him a profound tranquillity and entire liberty of 
worſhip k. Euſebius relates of him the following memorable 
action: While his collegues, ſays he, were perſecuting the 
chriſtians with fire and ſword, he politically pretended to per- 
ſecute them too; and declared to ſuch officers of his houſhold 
and governors of provinces, as were chriſtians, that he left it 
to their choice either to ſacrifice to the gods, and by that 
means maintain themſelves in their employments, or to forfeit 
their places and his favour, by continuing ſteady in their reli- 
gion. When they had all declared, the emperor diſcovered his 
real ſentiments, reproached in moſt bitter terms thoſe who 
had renounced their religion, highly extolled the virtue and 
conſtancy of ſuch as had deſpiſed the wealth and vanities of 
the world, diſmiſſed with ignominy the former, ſaying, That 
thoſe who had betrayed their God, would net ſcruple to betray 
their prince ; and retaining the latter, truſted them with the 
guard of his perſon, and the whole management of public 
affairs, as gerſons on whoſe fidelicy he could depend, and in 
whom he might repoſe an intire confidence '. Thus he 
filled his palace, continues Euſebius, with the pious adorers of 
the true God, while the other princes exerted all their power 
to extirpate the chriſtian name; nay, many miniſters of God 
daily offered up prayers and vows for the happineſs and preſer- 
vation of ſo good a prince in his very palace, which ſeemed 
rather a church, or oratory, than the habitation of an empe- 


i Evsrs. vit. Cont I. i. c. 13. & hiſt I. viii, e. 13. p. 509. 
* EvsEs, |. viii. c. 13 18. p. 309. 317. & Conſt. vit. 1. i. 
c 13. p. 413. Or rar. mil. I. i. p. 44. Lacr, c. 15. p. 43. 
Eu EB. vit. Conſt. l. i. c. 15. p. 415, | | | 
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ror . Tho* Corftantins thus countenanced and honoured 
the chriſtians, yet he never embraced himſelf, which is alto- 
gether ſurpriſing, the true religion ; at leaſt we are no-where told 
that he did. Byhis firſt wife, Helena, he had but one child, viz. 
Conflantine, ſurnamed the Great, of whom, as well as of his 
mother, we ſhall ſpeak anon. He was obliged in the year 
292, to divorce her, and marry Flavia 7ſaximiana Theo- 
dora, daughter to the wife of Maximian, by a former 
huſband. He had by her three ſons, Dalmatius or Dema- 
tius, Julius Conftantius, and a third, named by ſome Anni- 
balianus, and by others Conffantine ; and as many daughters, 
viz. Conſtantia, Anaftatia, and Eutropia . Dalmatius, 
who was honoured with the cenſorſhip, died. before Conflan- 
tine, and left two ſons, viz. Dalmatius the younger, who, 
aher having been conſul in 333, with Zenophilus, was created 
Cæſar on the eighteenth or twenty-fourth of September in 
35, and Annibalianus, king of Pontus and Armenia. Ju- 
tus Conflantius was conſul with Albinus in 335, and kil- 
led with one of his brothers ſoon after the. death of Con- 
Hantine the Great. He had by his firſt wife Galla, Gallus 
Caeſar, and another ſon, whoſe name is unknown; and 
by his ſecond wife Balfiina, Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſlate. 
Valeſius, who calls the third ſon Conflantine, takes him to 
have been conſul in 327, with Maximus, whoſe collegue is 
ſtyled in the faſti Conflantine, As to Conflantius's three 
daughters; Conftantia, ſtyled on the ancient coins Fl. Vale- 
ria Conflantia, was married to Licinius in 513. Anaſtatia 
married Baſſianus, who, at the inſtigation of Licinius, be- 
trayed Conſtantine in 314, though he had then ſome thoughts 
of creating him Cæſar. Eutropia was mother to Nepotianus, 
who uſurped the empire in 350, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
married to Nepotianus, who was conſul in 301. 

Brroxs we proceed to the hiſtory of the reign of Con- 
ffantius, it will be neceflary to give the reader a ſuecinct ac- 
count of the birth, education, and extraordinary qualities of 
his ſon Con/tantire, whoſe actions are inſeparably interwoven 
with thoſe of his father. Conftantine, ſtyled in the arcient 
The birch, inſcriptions, C. Flavius Valerius Aurelius Claudius Conſtanti- 
educarien,/ nus o, was born on the twenty-ſeventh of February, about the 
ard txtra year 274, for at his death, wl.ich happened on the twenty-ſe- 
ordinary cond of May in 337, he was about ſixty- four . As for the 
ualitics | 
7 his for m Idem ibid. c. 17. p. 416. » Aur, Vier. epit. p. 524. 
Conſtan- EvTxroy. p. 586. Aumiay. p. 2. Byzan. famil. p. 44. Gol vz. 
tine. p. 125. Gol rz p. 125, 127. ? Bucn, cycl. p. 276. 
B, zant. fam. p. 214. Lact. p 411, 412, Axon; m, p. 471. 
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place of his nativity, the anonymous writer of his life, pub- 
liſhed in 16 36, by Hemnricus Valeſius, and ſubjoined to the 
fifteen books of Ammianus Marcellinus, Stephanus the geo- 
grapher 4, Julius Firmicus t, who, according to the beſt- 
grounded opinion, wrote in the reign of Conftantine, and Ce- 
drenus „ tell us in expreſs terms, that Conſtantine was born 3, 3. 
in the city of Naiſſus in Dardania, called alſo Naiſus and „% ef 
Naſſus, and now known by the name of Nifſa. It is certain, Conſtan- 
that the father and anceſtors of Conſtantine were natives of tine, 
Dardania ; that Conftantine himſelf frequently reſided at 
Naiſſus, as appears from the many laws which he enacted there 
and that he ever ſhewed himſelf partial to that city, inriching 
it with many privileges, and embelliſhing it with a great num- 
ber of ſtately — ; whence it is tyled by Stephanus, the ME 
birth-place and work of the emperor Conſtantine*, However, 
moſt modern writers of all nations, nut excepting ſuch as are 
moſt jealous of the glory of ours, do us the honour to acknow- 
ledge this great emperor, this deliverer of the church, as Eu- 
ſebius ſtyles him, a native of Britain, ſome of them ſuppoſing 
him to have been born in the city of Colcbeſler, where Coellus, 
the father of Helena, reigned ; others in York, where the Ro- 
man governors uſually reſided. We heartily wiſh, an opini- 32 
on, which reflects ſo much glory on our iſland, were better z,., ;» 
grounded. But to ſpeak our ſentiments, undiafſed by any na- Britain. 
tional prejudice or partiality, though we have had from abroad, 
and peruſed with great attention, the elaborate work, pub- 
liſned at Antwerp in 1641, by the learned jeſuit father A{ford 
on this ſubject, under the title of Britannia Illuſtrata, yet we 
cannot ſay, that his arguments weigh down with us the a- 
bove- mentioned authorities. The moderns have been led in- 
to this opinion by a paſſage in a panegyric pronounced before 
Conflantine, wherein the orator, addreſſing the emperor, told 
him, that he had ennoble Britain, illic or ende, which words 
equally import by being born there, and by being there made em- 
peror. In the latter ſenſe they are underſtood by Lipfius u, 
and Livineius in his comments on thoſe ancient panegyriſts ; 
but by father Alford, and above ſeventy other authors of dif- 
ferent nations, whom he quotes, in the former v; nay, both 
he and Baronius * think the above-mentioned words can ad- 
mit of no other ſenſe. For Conflantine, lay they, was made 
Ceſar at Rome, and emperor at Treves : but that he was 


TSTEPH. in Naiſo. r ful Fix. matheſ. l, i. c. ult, 
\ Ceoren. hit p. 221. t SrEkre ibid. »Lirs. de mag. 
Rom | iv. c. ut. Vide Autrorp. Erita'n. illuſtiat. p 140—155. 
* Baron. ad ann. 3059. 
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created Ceſar in Britain; that he was there firſt ſaluted Ax- 
guſtus; and conſequently, that the words of the panegyriſt 
may, and perhaps ought to, be underſtood in the ſenſe of 
Lipfius and Livintius, will evidently appear in the ſequel of 
this hiſtory from Libanius, Euſebius, the emperor Julian, 
Latantius, and Eumenius, whom we ſhall quote hereafter. 
Aldhelmus, who flouriſhed in the ſeventh century, was the firſt 
who wrote in expreſs terms, that Conflantine was born in 
Britain? : thoſe who came after copied from him, and, as it 
generally happens, from one another ; by which means that 
opinion univerſally prevailed. Alabelmus probably held it 
upon the authority of ſome tradition, or was perſuaded 
by the ambiguous paſſage of the above-mentioned panegyriſt. 
Euſebius, who relates the moſt minute particulars of the life 
of Conſtantine, never once mentions, which is very ſurpriſing, 

the place of his nativity. 
Conſtanti us had Conſtantine by the celebrated Helena, fo 
much extolled, and not undeſervedly, by all the chriſtian, 
eſpecially the eccleſiaſtic, writers. Moſt modern authors, 
Whether whether natives of this iſland or foreigners, ſuppoſe her to 
bis mother haye been the daughter of Coellus, a Britiſh king, and to have 
He eva married Conftantius, who was charmed with her beauty, when 
mn he firſt came into Britain, in the reign of Aurelian. But this 
n Ban. opinion is no better grounded, than the fo mer relating to the 
birth-place of Conflantine, there being a profou nd filence a- 
mong the ancients, if we except * NY to 
s the count this pious, as Euſebius ity „and venera- 
| _— ble — 2 for Nagler, he gravely tells us, that 
Helena was the daughter of an inn-keeper of Drepanum 
near Nicomedia in Rithynia ; that Conſlantius, being ſeized 
with a luſtful defire, while he lodged in her father's houſe, as 
he paſſed through that place upon an embaſſy to the king of 
Perſia, acquainted therewith his landlord, who, to oblige 
the Roman embaſſador, offered him l. is daughter, a virgin in 
the flower of her age, and of extraordinary beauty ; that 
Conſtant ius, terrified that night witha dream in which he faw 
the ſun riſing out of the weſtern ocean, exhorted his land- 
lord next morning to preſerve his daughter from any further 
lution, and earneftly recommended to him the child ſhe 
ſhould bring forth ; that fome time after, other Roman em- 
baſſadors, who happened to lodge in the ſame houſe, chiding 
oung Conſtantine, the fruit of that amour, and the child 
bizhly reſenting / that freedom, the mother informed them 


count. 


* 
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whoſe ſon he was, and at the ſame time ſhewed them n 
purple robe, the gift of Conſtantius. The embaſſadors upon 
their return to [tely acquainted Conflantius with what had 
paſſed, who thereupon ordered Conflantine and his mother to 
repair to Rome; but afterwards, not thinking them ſafe there, 
on acconnt of the jealous temper of his lawful wife Theodora, 
he ſent Conflantine to Nicomedia, to be brought up in the 
court of Diocleſian, where he was inſtructed in the ſciences, 
and the truths of the chriſtian religion, which he embraced *. 
Such is the account Nicephorus gives us of the condition of 
Helena, of the birth and education of Conflantine ; an account g  , 
which contains, we may ſay, without exaggeration, as many inconſi/. 
notorious blunders as periods. But we ſhall for the preſent nr wL. 
only take notice of two; the one in point of chronology, þ;fory 
the other of hiſtory ; which, wich every judicious reader, , chro- 
will be a ſufficient apology for our rejecting, as altogether fa- nology. , 
bulous, ug narration of that hiſtorian, though highly ap- 

plauded by Lipſius, and adopted by ſome modern writers of 

no mean chara der. To begin with the enormous anachro- 

niſm contained in that account, it is evident from all the an- 

cients, that Conflantine, at the time of his father's pretended 

embaſly to the king 9 x6 was twenty-nine, or at leaſt 
twenty-ſeven, years old. For Conflantius was ſent into Per- 

fra, according to Nicephorus b, after Diocliſian had begun to 
perſecute the chriſtians ; but his firſt edicts againſt them were 
publiſhed, as we read in Euſebius e, who lived at that time, 

on the twenty-third of February, in the nineteenth year of 

his reign, that is, according to all chronologers both ancient 

and modern, in the 303d of the chriſtian æra. On the 

other hand Euſelius d, Epiphanius *, St. Ferom?, Victer ©, 
Nicephorus Conſtantinopolitanus *, &c. agree, that Conſtantine 

died in 337, being then fixty-four, or, as ſome will have it, 

ſixty- two; ſo that he mult have been born in 274, or 272, 

and conſequently was, at the time of his father's ſuppoſed 
embaſſy, twenty-nine or twenty-ſeven years old. Beſides, 
Conſtantine himſelf, in his oration anrexed to the works of 
Euſebius, tells us, that he was with Diocleſian in the palace 

at Nicemedia, when the memorable fire broke out there, of 

which we have ſpoken above; and that accident happened, 


according to Euſebius i, a few days after the publiſhing of th: 


* Niezr x. l. vii. c. 17, 18. * Lips de magnit. Rom. 1. 
ir. c. 11. Nic. ibid. Es - hiſt. I. viii c. 7. 
4 Eyussn. vit. Conſt. |]. iv. c. © Ey1PHAN. lib. de 
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firſt edits againſt the chriſtians. Tis amazing, that Lipfius 
ſhould, with other chronologers, ſuppoſe Conflantine to have 
been born about the year 272, and yet admit, as an unqueſ- 
tionable truth, the fable of Nicephorus, which utterly deſtroys 
that ſuppoſition. As to the Greek hiſtorian's miſtake in point of 
his hiſtory, he tells us, that the Perſians having made an irrup- 
tion into the Roman dominions, and threatening the empire 
with a deſtructive war, Canſlantius was ſent with the charac- 
ter of embaſſador, to try whether he could, by any means, 
even by the offer of a penſion to be paid yearly to the Perfian 
king, prevail upon him to deſiſt from hoſtilities, and 
conclude a peace with the Roman emperors *. Now it is e- 
vident from Eutropius i, Euſebius , Ammianus Marcel- 
linus a, Zonaraso, Aurelius Vittor *, Feſtus 1, Laftantius", 
&c. that the Perfians had, at leaſt fix ears before the time 
of this pretended embaſſy, been utterly overthrown by Gale- 
rius, and had purchaſed a peace of Diocleſian, by yielding up 
to him five previnces, as we have related above. This peace 
laſted, as the ſame writers aſſure us, for the ſpace of forty 
years, that is, till the year 337, the laſt of Conſtantin.'s long 
reign. But after all, we muſt not imagine Nicephorus to 
have been the only write: who queſtioned the legitimacy of 
Conſtantine, the chaſtity of his mother Helena. F or Zoſimus 
writes, that ſhe was not Con/tantius's lawful wife J. The 
chronicle of Alexandria calls her fon Conftantine, in plain 
terms, a baſtard child .. St. Ambroſe gives us room to think, 
that this was a current report or tradition in his time; and 
that he himſelf did not diſbelieve it . The ſame thing is aſ- 
ſerted in the Greet text of Euſebius's chronicle, publiſhed by 
Scaliger; and in that of St. Ferom, who has been followed 
by ſeveral eminent writers of a later date, namely, by Proſper, 
Caſſiadorus, Alabelmus, biſhop of the Ye/t-Saxons, and the 
vencrable Bede, who, ſpeaking of Helena, ſtyle her the con- 
cubine of Conſlantius. On the other hand, 3 w and 
both the FiFors * tell us, that Coan/antius and Galerius were 
obliged, when created Cæſars, to divorce their former wives. 
Con/lantius therefore had a lawful wife before he married 
Theodora; and we are no-where told, that he had any be- 


ſides her and Helena. Scaliger indeed pretends, that he was 
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married to Minervina, the mother of Criſpus, not appriſed, 
that Criſpus was onflantines ſon, and not his brother; a 
pretty conſiderable miſtake in a critic. The anonymous au- 
thor of Conflantine's life, publiſhed by Yalefius, writes in ex- 
preſs terms, that Conſtantius divorced Helena to marry Theo- 
dora ? ; and Eutrepius, that Conflantine was the fruit of an 
objcur:, but lawful, matrimony *, At Naples is ſtill extant 
an inſcription, in which Helena is ſtyled the wife of Conſtan- 
tius 2. In two others, to be ſeen in Gruter, the is diſtin- 
guiſhed with the title of Auguſta, which was never given, as 
is well known, to a concubine. The antient panegyriſts 
ſupp!y us with prefumptions, of equal ſtrength with theſe au- 
thorities, in favour of Helena's marriage with Conflantius. 
One of them b, in an oration which he pronounced before 
Conſtantine on occaſion of his marriage, addreſſes him thus: 
© You, O Conſtantine, make it your ftudy to imitate the 
© continence of your father ; treading in his footſteps, you 
c prefer in your early youth the ties of matrimony to an un- 
& reſtrained liberty, that you may not be tempted to aban- 
4 don yourſelf to looſe and unlawful amours. How pre- 
poſterous and unſeafonable would this addreſs have ſeemed, 
had Conſtant ine been the fruit of an unlawful amour? By 
ſuppoüng Helena to have been the concubine, and not the 
wife, of Con/tantius, we at once turn the panegyric into a 
ſatire. For what can it be called but a ſatire, to cry up the 
continence of the father before a fon, whoſe very birth is a 
proof of his incontinence ; and to commend the ſon thus un- 
lawfully begotten for imitating the continence of his father ? 
Helena is ſtyled, not only by the panegyriſts, but hiſtorians, a 
moſt pious, venerable; religious, and virtuaus woman; which 
epithets they would have hardly beſtowed upon her, had ſhe been 
Conftantius's concubine, and not his wife: neither would 
Conſtantine, we conceive, have dignified her with the title of 
Auguſta, had ſhe not been his lawful mother. - The emperor 
Diocleſian ever diſtinguiſhed Confkantine with , b. marks 
of houour and eſteem, whereof Euſebius tells us, he himſelf 
was an eye-witneſs e; for he ſaw young Con/fantine on the 
emperor's right-hand, as they paſted together through Pa- 
le tine, either going to or returning from Egypt. He cauſed 
him to be brought up in the court with great care, took him 
with him whitherſoever he went, and in the year 305, when 
two new Cæ ſars were to be created, named him in the firſt place: 
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no one, ſays Eumenius, calling iv queſtion the right which 
he had to tliat dignity, as the ſon of Conftantius 4. Eu/t- 
Mus, ſpeaking of his father Conſtantius, ſays, that at his 
death he left the empire to his ſon Conffantine, whoſe 
birth-right it was*. 1llegitimate children were not, as is 
well known, thus treated and reſpected among the Romans. 
Galerius is ſaid to have alledged ſeveral reaſons to divert D. o- 
cleſiau trom naming Conſtantine to the dignity of Cz/ar t; but 
among theſe we do not find the leaſt mention made of his 
birth, which hid it been unlawful; would have furniſhed 
him with a ft:onger and fur inore plauſible reaſon than any 
he produced, Nay, we can by no means imagine, that 
Di:ci:ftan would have cver thouztit of preferring Conflantine, 
had he on been Conftantins's natural fon, to that prince's 
Iawiul children by Theedora, for whom both he and his col- 
lezue Af2i>imimnn had cogent motives to intereſt themſelves. 
Thee arghihents are of ſuch weight with us, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the above-mentioned authorities, we cannot enter- 
tain the Jeaſt doubt of Conflantine's legitimacy, unbiaflcd as 
we are by any prejudice or partiality with re'peCt either to 


connry aνÜ m or his mother Helena. As for Helena*s country and pa- 
parentage. flent agg, ng writer before the ſeventh century mentions ei- 


Conſtan- 
tines ex 
chert 

guulil ies. 


then: thoſe who flouriſhed after that time, commonly ſup- 
pole her to have been a native of this ifland, and the daughter 
vf a king, u hom they call Cœelus or Corellus. This opinion, 
erounmled; as we conjecture, upon tradition, or perhaps the 
authority of fome hiltorian, whoſe works have not reach- 
ed our times, obtained pretty early here, and produced the 
many churches and monuments which were erected through- 
uit Fritaix to her honour, 

hor to return to Canſtantine. When his father was cre- 
ated Cæſar in 292, and fent into Gaul, Dieclefian kept him 
as an hotlage, cauſed him to be brought up in the court with 
great Cate, and raiſed him, long before the year 303, to the 
rank of a tribune . He already appeared capable of any de- 
eree of fortune, however elevated. The lovelineſs of his 
countenance, blended with a certain air of majeſty ; the 
tailncts of his perfon, extremely well ſhaped and regular; 
his life without blame or reproach ; his generoſity, good- 
nature, affability, and obliging behaviour, towards perſons 
of all ranks, gained him the affections both of the people and 
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ſoldiery to ſuch a degree, that no one knew him, who did 

not wiſh to fee him one day emperor, and was not ready to 

to contribute, ſo far as lay in his power, to his preferment h. 

The anonymous writer of his life ſays , that he had no great 
learning: and truly, learning could not then be much in te- 

queſt, ſince none of the four princes who governed were 

men of letters. However, both Euſebius k and Aurelius Vic- 

ter | aſſure us, that Cenſlantine was well verſed in moſt 
branches of literature; that he was a geneous encou- 

rager of learning ; that after he was raiſed to the empire, he 

ſpent much of his time in reading ; that he compoſed, and 
pronounced in public, ſeveral orations; and, that the many 

laws which he publiſhed, were all drawn up by himſelf. One 

of his orations has reached us, and is ſubjoined to the ecclefi- 

aſtic hiſtory of Enſebins", But he chiefly ſignalized himſelf His cou- 
in war, and ſerved with great reputation under Dicc/-fian and rage and 
Galerius, in their wars with the Germans, Goths, Sarmatians, valour. 
and Perfians u. He often grappled with the enemy hand to 

to hand e, and gave ſuch proofs of his valour as raiſed ſome 

jealouſy in the other princes 1. All authors, pagans as well 

as Chriſtians, agree in extolling, with the higheſt encomiumse, 

his ſobriety, continence, and the abhorrence he ſhewed from 

his early youth to unlawful pleafures 1. He never violated ½ gegn 
the laws of chaſtity, ſays an antieat panegyriſt * ; but ſub- /r ,onri- 
jected himſelf, when yet a youth, to the ties of matrimony, ce. 
that he might not be tempted to fully himſelf with any kind 

of lewdneſs or impurity. He married to his firſt wife Mi- 

nervina, of whoſe parentage and condition no mention 1s 

made by the 7ntients ; and had by her Cyiſpus, who muſt 

have been born about the year 300, for, twenty years after, 

he ſignalized himſelf in th= wars againſt the Franks and 
Licinius. Diaclefian, before he reſigned the empire, was 

for appointing Con/tantine, and Maxentius, the fon of Maxi- 

mian, Czfars. But their election was oppoſed by Galerius, EY 
who at length prevailed upon the emperor to name in their „Maxi. 
room Severus and Maximinus, who he knew would be minus e- 
intirely ruled by him, and blindly obey his orders. The re Ca- 
former was a native of [llyricum, deſcended of an obſcure arg. | 
family, abandoned to all magner of vices, and in every re- 
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ſp:& unequal to ſo great a charge. The latter was horn in 
Bo ſame country, — no leſs meanly than the other; for 
though he was nephew to Galerius, being his ſiſter's ſon, 

in his youth he had followed the mean calling of a ſhep- 
. and he proved, after his preferment, no leſs vicious 
than his collegue. He was yet à youth, and half barbarian, 
unknown to the emperors, and quite unacquainted with ſtate- 
affairs, when Galerius, who had taken him a little before 
from his flocks, named him to Diocleſian for the dignity of 
Ceſar . The emperor, terrified with the menaces of 
Galerius, conſented, much againſt his will, to the pro- 
motion both of Severus and Maximinus ; and on the day 
appointed for his reſignation, after having declared in a great 
aſſembly, that he yielded the empire to Conflantius and Gale- 
rius, who were more capable than he af bearing ſo great 3 
weight, added, not without betraying ſome concern and re- 
luctance, I am likewiſe to name two new Cæſars, and theſe are 
Severus and Maximinus. The whole aſſembly was greatly 
ſurpriſed to hear theſe two names, and began to aſk one ano- 
ther whether Conftantine had changed his? Their ſurpriſe 
was doubled, when they heard Galerius command Conftantine 
to deſcend from the throne on which he ſat with Diocleſian; 
and ſaw unexpectedly a young barbarian, who ſtood behind 
it, ſtep forth and reccive the purple at the hands of the em- 
peror. The numerous multitude was ftruck with amaze- 
ment; every one aſked, who Maximin was ? wherce he 
came? for what demerit Conflantine had been excluded from 
a poſt, to which he had ſo juſt aclaim ? but no one dared ta 
oppoſe his promotion . IT his happened at Nicomedia; and on 
the ſame day, that is, on the firſt of May of the year 305, 
Maximian reſigned the empire at Milan to Conflantius, and 
declared Severis Cæſar. Galerius excluded Conftantine, with 
a view of becoming ſoon ſole maſter of the empire ; for he 
was well appriſed, that Conſlantius, who was ſubje& to many 
infirmities, and quite worn out, could not live long; and be- 
fides, he hoped eaſily to get the aſcendant over him, on ac- 
count of his mild and peaceable temper. But he dreaded 
Conſtantine, on account of his courage, his experience in war, 
his addreſs, and other extraordinary qualities; and therefore 
reſolved to keep him in a private condition, and allow him no 
ſhare in the government, that it might not be in the young 
prince's power to defeat his vaſt deſigns . As for the two 
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n new Cæſars, he looked upon them as his own creatures, and 
or perſons to be governed in every thing by him. Matters be- e empire 
14 ing thus ſettleu, the empire was divided between Conflantius divided be- 
p- and Galerius, To the ſhare of the former fell Gaul, Italy, tween 
us Africa, Spain, and Britain; the latter had Illyricum, Pan- Conſtanti- 
ny nonia, Thrace, Macedon, Greece, Afia Minor, Egypt, Juda, us and Ga- 
e- Syria, and all the eaſtern provinces. Conftantius yielded to lerius 
Ire Severus, Italy and Africa, as did Galerius, Syria and Egypr, 
of to his nephew Maximin v. Severus, who was created Ceſar, 
of to govern under { onftantius, is always named before Maxi- 
ro- min, who governed under Galerius . As Severus was in- 
ay debted to Galerius alone for his promotion, that prince ex- 
-at ed he ſhould obey him even againſt Conſtantius himſelf ?, 
le- lowever, it is certain, that notwithſtanding the implacable 
ta hatred which Galerius had to the chriſtians, the perſecution 
re- ceaſed both in /taly and the other weſtern provinces, ſoon af 
are ter Conflantius was declared emperor *, In the mean time, 
tly Conſtantine continued at Nicomedia, in the heart of the pro- 
no- vinces belonging to Galerius, who would not, though carneſt- 
riſe ly intreated by his father Conſtantius, during a dangerous 
ine malady, with which be was ſeized, ſuffer him to depart; 
in; but pretending a great affection to him, kept him by way of 
ind hoſtage 2. Victor the younger tells us, that he kept him with 
m- him at Rome d; but it is certain, that Galerius never came 
ze- to that city e. As the extraordinary qualities of that prince Galerius 
he gave the emperor great umbrage, he only waited ſome op- ſeeks the 
om portunity of deſtroying him; but not daring, through fear defruction 
ta of the ſoldiery by whom Conftantine was greatly beloved, to Con- 
| on make any open attempt, he had recourſe to treachery, and ſtantine. 
05, expoſed him, under various ſpecious pretences, to many dan- 
and gers; from which he was happily delivered by the watchful 
with providence of God, whoſe chu:ch he was to deliver from the 
r he perſecution, with which it had been cruelly oppreſſed for the 
any ſpace of near three hundred years. Praxagoras, a pagan au- 
be- thor, who compiled in two books the hiſtory of the firſt em- 
AC- perors, and wrote, according to Veſſius, in the time of Con- 
ded flantine, or his children, tells us, that Galerius often encou- 
war, raged him to enter the liſts with wild beaſts, on which occa- 
fore ſian he once killed a lion of extraordinary fierceneſs and ſize 4. 
no The ſame thing is related by Zonaras, who adds, that Gale- 
ung 
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rius, in the Sarmetian war, obſerving one of the“ chiets ob. 


the barbarians, who ſurpaſſed all the others in ſtature and the 
fiercenels of his looks, ordered Conflantine to engage him, 
which he did accordingly with great reſolution and intrepidity, 
overcame him, and throwing him to the ground, dragged him 
by the hair to the emperor*s preſence, and laid him at his feet ©. 
On another occaſion, Galerius, who ſought his deſtruction, 
having ordered him to croſs a marſh at the head of ſome troops, 
he entered it the firſt on horſe-back ; and being followed by 
his men, put great numbers of the enemy to the ſward, and 
gaine ] a complete victory f, This too happened in Galerius's 
war with the Sarmatians, which we muſt place in this, or in 
tue beginning of the next, year. 

Tus following year, Conſtantius and Galerius being both 
cnfſ2ls the fixth ti ne, the latter, finding he could no longer 


de ain Ci intine without openly breaking with his collegue, 


gre tam at length leave to depart, and ſigned a warrant 
tor tue officers of the poſt to ſupply him with the neceſſary 
% ſes and chariots. This warrant he delivered to him in the 
cvening; but at the fame time ordered him not to make uſe 
of it til} the next morning, when he defignec to give him his 
final inſtructions 3. In the mean time, he diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to Severus, injoining him, by all means, to ſtop Con- 


ſtautine, and prevent his arrival in the provinces governed by 


his father. That the expreſs might reach Flaly before Con-, 


/{artivie, he did not rife that day, contrary to his cuſtom, till 
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from G 

lerius 76 


bis father. 


on, when he ſent for C:n/ftantine. But he had fer out the 
nivhc before, as ſoon as Galerius had withdrawn; and travel- 
lug with a!l poſſible ſpeed, for ſeveral ſtages, hamſtringed or 
killed the horfes which he did not make ule of, that no one 
mig t purſue or ſtop him while he croſſed the provinces of Ca- 
F-rius, and Italy, where Severus ruled. This precaution ſav- 
him; for next morning, Galerius, being informed, that 
he nad ſet out the night before, flew into a violent paſſion, 
and ordered ſeveral meſſengers to make what haſte they could 
after him; but he was told, that Confkantine hail diſavled all 
the poſt-horſes ; which tranſported him to ſuch a degree, that, 
through grief and rage, he could ſcarce forbeur burſting into 
tears ®, Euſebius, Lactantius, and ſeveral hiſtorians, tell us, 
tet Conffantine, arriving in Britain, found his father at the 
point uf death ; but thercin they muſt certainly be miſtaken, 
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ſince Eumenius, in the panegyric which he pronounced before 
Conflantine a tew years after, writes, that he arrived while his 

father Was weighing anchor witn a deſign to pals over into 
Britain. Wich him agrees the anonymous writer, publiſh- 

ed by Valiſius, wie ſays, that Conflarting found h's father at 
Geſſoriacum, or Boulogne x. He attended him into Britain, Paſſes ever 
where he was going to wake war, ſ:ys Ermenius |, upon the With bim 
Caledonians and Pitts. The latter people, now firſt menti- © Bri- 
oned in hiſtory, inhabited Scotland; but were thought, ſays ron wor 
Bade, to have cume from Scythia, that is, according to the Coin. 


1 | wi”. us ver- 
learned Ver, from Scandinavia, or ſomes other northern 


country v. Con/tantius, in the laſt days ot his life, overcame __ 
the Picte, as ile anonymous author quoted above informs us u, 

being affiitc.; in las war, as we read in Aurelius Victor o, by 

Eroc, or, as „ters ſtyle him, Crocus, king of the Alemans. 
Not long after this victory over the Pichi, he died at York on The death 
the twenty-fifth of July in 3ob, the fourth year of the per- of Con- 
ſecution of Diocleſian, according to St. Ferom ?; and the ſtantius. 
fixteenth, or rather fifteenth, of his reign, reckoning from 
the tima he had been created C2zſar, that is, from the year 
232, for he had enjoyed that dignity thirteen-years and two 
months, and the empire one year, and n-ar three months 4. 

He died in tis palace, ſurrounded by his children, and his 

budy was with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence interred by 
his ſon Conjtlantine. Some pretend. that he was buried at a 
place called Cair Segeint, and by ſome Cair Cu, tent, that is, 
the city of Conſtantias or Conftantine ®. In 1283, a body 
was fond at a fſinall diſtance from that place, which Edward 
I. who reign:d then, cauſed to be removed to a church, be- 
lieving it to be the body of Conſtantius. This was not agree- 
Ane to the canons. Not long- before, as ſome perſons were 
digging in a place at York, where Conftantius was ſuppoſed 
to Have been bariel, they diſcoverel a lamp that was ſtill burn- 
ing . After his death, he was ranked among the gods, as 
appea's from ſeveral antient coins, and among the reſt from 
one of his brother-in-law AMaxentius*. Conflantius bequeath- ½ 3, 
ed the empire to his ſon Con/tantine u, who declared he would queaths the 
+ Panegyr. 9. p. 194. * Aunian. Anonym. p. 472. pa- — 
negyr 9. p 194, Vide Usstx. Brit. ecclef. antiquit. p. 581, tine. 
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not accept it without the conſent of the other princes, to 
whom he .imm ediately wrote, acquainting them with the 
death and laſt will of his father. But the ſoldiers, by 
whom he was greatly beloved, impatient of delays, proclaimed 
him empetor the ſame day in which his father died, and, the 
firſt time he appearef{ in public, ſaluted him with the title of 
Auguſtus, and forced him to accept the purple, knowing him, 
lays Zaſimus, a Writer no-ways biaſſed it) his favour, to be 
truly worthy of the empire, and promiſing themſelves great 
things from his generoſity . Thus was Conſlantine firſt de- 
clared emperor in Britain, the ſame day in which his father 
died; that is, on the twenty- fifth of Fuly of the year 306, 
which, in an ancient calendar, is marked as the firſt day of 
his reign v. Lactantius tells us in expreſs terms, that, upon 
his father's death, he took the title of Auguſtus * ; and Eu- 


ſebius ?, that he performed his father's obſequies clad in pur- 


ple ; which is a plain proof, that he took, in Britain at 
leaſt, the title of Cæſar, which, however, thoſe muſt deny, 
who maintain him to have been born in Britain, as we have 
obſerved above. He afterwards ſent his image to the other 
emperors, adorned, according to cuſtom, with the marks of 
the imperial dignity. Galerius was Jong in ſuſpence whether 
or no he ſhould receive it; nay, tranſported with rage, he 
was upon the point of condemning both the image, and the 
meſſenger who brought it, to the flames; but his friends re- 
monſtrating, that ſuch an affront would give riſe to a civil 
war, in which the ſoliiery would in all likelihood abandon 
him, and fide with Conftantine, he was prevailed upon to re- 
ceive his image, and to ſend him the purple, that he might at 
leaſt ſeem to hold his authority of him. However, he gave 
him only the title of Ceſar, and created Severus emperor, 
whoſe provinces, viz. Italy and Africa, he governed with as 
abſolute a ſway as his own, oppreſſing them with endleſs 
taxes, and practiſing unheard-of cruelties upon ſuch as were 
not ia a condition to comply with his unjuſt demands. This 
occaſioned great diſturbances in all the cities of Itah, but eſ- 
pecially in Rome ; which Maxentius laying hold of, cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed emperor by the diffatisfied foldiery 
and people. Maxentius was, or at leaſt paſſed for, the fon 
of Maximian ; for ſone writers tell us, that he was a ſup- 
poſititious child, and that his mother, before her death, owned 
ſhe had impoſed him upon her huſband to gain his af- 
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fection. However that be, he was quite deſtitute of every 
commendable quality, proud, arrogant, cruel, ill-ſhaped, or 
rather deformed, in his perſon, abandoned to all manner of 
vices, and univerſally abhorred, not only by his father's 
friends, but by his father himſelf, and much more by Gale- 
rius, whoſe daughter he had married. He had highly com- 
plained of Galerius, for excluding him, in the year 305. from 
the dignicy of Ce/ar ; but when he heard that Con/fantine 
had been raiſed to that high ſtation, and ſaw his image 
publicly expoſed in Rome, tranſported with rage, he reſolved 
at all events to do himſelf juſtice ; and accordingly, having 
with large promiſes gained, over the ſew pretorian guards that 
were then in Rome, and ſome of their officers, namely, Lu- 
cianus, Marcellus, and Marcellirus, he cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed emperor on the twenty-eighth of Ceber of this 
year 306, and was acknowledged as ſuch by the Reman peo- 
ple, who hoped, by his means, to deliver themſelves from the 
inſupportable tyranny of Gelerizs. The news of his revolt 
no ſooner reached the eg ſt, where Galerius then was, than he 
diſpatched a meſienger to Severrs, injoining him to haſten 
with all his ſorces to Rome, to ſurpriſe and ſuppreſs at once 
this new uſurper. On the other hand, Maxentius had re- 
courſe to his lather aximian, who, either with a view to 
reſume the empire, which be had quitted much againſt his will, 
or to ſupport his ſon, liaſtened to Reme, and thence wrote to 
Diocleſian, exhorting him to abandon his ſolitude, and re- 
mount the throne. Diecigſian, taken with the ſweets and 
tranquillity of a private and retired life, returned him the an- 
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ſwer which we have related above, But Moximian, inſtead Maximian 
of following his example, ſuffered himſelf to be declared re/umes the 
emperor a ſecond time by the ſenate and people of Rome ; empire. 


and receiving the purple at the hands of his fon, was univer- 
ſally acknowledged for hs collegue in the empire . Aurclius 
Victor writes, that his luſt of reigning, and deſire of ſupport- 
ing his ſon in his claim to the empire, prompted him to quit 
his ſolitude, and reſume the authority which he had un- 
willingly abdicated b. - 
WaHiLE theſe things pelied at Reme, Cenſtantine was 
buſted in viſiting the provinces under his care, viz. Pritcin, 
Spain, and Gaul, and defending them againſt the barbarians. 
His father Conſtantius had no ſooner left Gou!?, to make war 
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oaths, had invaded Gaul, and committed there dreadful rava- 
ges. Againſt them therefore Conſtantine marched at the head 
of a powerful ariny, overcame them in a pitched battle, and 
having taken two of their kings priſoners, Aſcaric and Gaiſus, 
or Regaiſus, he expoſed them to be devoured by the wild 
beaſts in the magnificent ſhows which he afterwards exhibi- 
ted e. He thought himſelf obliged, ſays the panegyriſt 4, to 
renew the ſeverity of the ancient Romans towards their cap- 
tive kings, in order to reſtrain, with the fear of puniſhment, a 
perfidious people, who made no account of the moſt ſacred 
ties that awed other nations. Eutropius writes, that he 
treated in like manner the kings of the Alemans, who, it 
ſeems, were in confederacy with the Franks, and fell into his 
hands in this war?. After this victory, he paſſed the Rhine, 
and entering the country of the Bructerians, when leaſt ex- 
peed, made a dreadful havock of that people, and took a 
great many priſoners, whom he likewiſe condemned to be de- 
voured by the wild beaſts 7. He repaired all the forts on the 
Rhine, placed numerous gariſons in them, kept there a pow- 
erful fleet, and by that means ftruck ſuch terror into the 
Franks and other German nations, that none of them dared to 
approach that river . He even undertook to build a bridge 
over the Rhine h, and accompliſhed, according to Bau- 
drand ', that great work; for he tells us, that it ſtood till the 
year 955,, when it was broken down by biſhop Berns's or- 
ders. But Yalefius * writes, that it was never finiſhed, ſup- 
poling, we imagine (for he alledges no proof in favour of his 
opinion), that ſuch a memorable work would have been more 
famous in hiſtory, had it ever been executed. Bucherius 
writes, that Conſtantine, to defend this bridge, built, or re- 


/ Paired, the caſtle of Duitz on the Rhine, over-againſt Co- 
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logize l. Be that as it will, Conftantire, in memory of his vic- 
tory over the Franks, appointed ſolemn ſports, called ſrom 
them ludi Francici, to be annually celebrated from the four- 
teenth of July to the twentieth », Notwithſtanding the ſe- 
verity he exerted towards the enemy, Lactantius u and Euſe- 
bizs 9 affure us, that he governed his ſubjects with extraor- 
dinary mildneſs and moderation; that to all he ſhewed himſelf 
kind, affable, benzvolent, and good-natured ; that he made it 
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his chief ſtudy to render thoſe happy who lived under his ad- 


miniſtration, &c. 
THe following year, Severus and Maximinus were created 
conſuls by Galerius, and acknowledged as ſuch in all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, except thoſe that obeyed Maxentius, 
where Maxi mian cauſed himſelf to be declared conſul the ninth 
time. This is what we look upon as moſt probable ; for 
the confuſion which appears this year 307, in the conſular 
tables, was the natural conſequence of that which prevailed in 
the empire. Conflantine was likewiſe conſul this year, hav- 
ing, as we conjecture, been ſubſtituted in the room of Seve- 
rus, who was killed before the year expired. Many writers, 
to avoid the confuſion occaſioned by ſuch a number of con- 
ſuls, have choſen to date this with the conſuls of the prece- 
ding year, whereof we have nut yet had any inſtance, 
but ſhall have frequently in ſucceeding times. This ycar Severus 
Severus, in compliance with the orders he had received marches a- 
from Galerius, left Milan, and marched towards Rome, Cainſt 
to drive from thence the uſurper Maxentius. He had Maxentius 
with him a powerful army ; but conſiſting of troops which 
wo years before had belonged to Maxzimian, the fa- 
er of Maxentius, they were eaſily gained over by the 
latter, with Anullinus, who commanded them in quality 
of captain of the guards, Hence Szverus no ſooner ap- 
proached Rome, with a deſign to beſiege it, than they 
abandoned him, and joined his rival. Hereupon Seve- 
rus, with a ſmall body of troops that remained faithful to e by his 
him, betook himſelf to flight, bending his rout towards „en, beieg- 
Alilan ; but being cloſely purſued by Maximian, who 44 in Ra- 
met him at the head of ſome troops which he had raiſed yenna, and 
in Campania, and was leading to Rome, he was obliged to taten. 
ſhut himſelf up in Ravenna ; which Maximian immedi- 
ately inveſted. The place was well fortified, and ſupplied 
with great ſtore of proviſions ; ſo that it might have eaſily 
held out till relieved by Galerius : but Severus, diſtruſt- 
ing his own men, and relying upon the mighty promiſes 
and ſolemn oaths of Maximian, yielded up the place to him, 
and the purple with which he had been inveſted about a 
yearſand nine months before 7. Maximian, unmindful of 
his oaths, carried him captive to Name; and, after having kept Hi: death. 
him ſome time confined to a place on the Appian way, about 
thirty miles from the city, called Tres Tabernæ, or the Three 
Inns, he cauſed him to be there put to death. The only fa— 
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vour he coull obtain w.3 that of dying by having his veins o- 
eacd. Hi voy was interied in the tomb of Galilienus, a- 


bout eight or nine miles from Rom? 4, He left a ſon behind 
h:n, named Seu, Why Was put to death by Licinius in 
313 . Aiximian, well appriſed, that Galerius would not 
ſuffer the death of Severus to pals unrevenged, reſolved to 
ſtrengthen himiclf wich tac alliance of Corftantine, who, hav- 
ing cunquered the Franks, enjoyed at that time a profound 
peace and tranquiliiiy, and was wholly bent on promoting 
the happingſs and wellare of his people. Having therefore 
fortificd Nome with many new works, and put it in a condi- 
tien of ſultain.ng a long fiege, he left Italy, and went to 
co:.ter with Canſtantine in Gaul, where he perſuaded him to 
Contin- mairy his daughter Faufta, and at the ſame time chinged the 
tine aa title of CS, with which he had contented himſe.f hitherto, 
ries Faui- az appea s from ſeveral meda's', and from a panegyri- pro- 
ta? * nounced on account of his nupuals*, into that of Augy/as. 
417507 Conftenthae is generally thought to have been declared empe- 
of Maxi ror on the chirty-firlt of Harch of this year 307 Fauſto, 


3 3 ec whom he married, is ſtyled in the ancient inſcripiions Flavia 
She Maximiana Faujts u. Lettantius calls her Miri mian's ſe- 
eg cond daughter w. Perhaps he looked upon Thezd:cra, his 

E/Rfersr, 8 , na Po cra, 


wife's daughter, as his on; for we find no mention made 
of any other daughter of Maxima. She was born and rn 
up in Rome *, Ihe emyeror Faliun commends her mo 
and blameleſs conduct 7. Ii ervina, Canſtantine's firit —4 
by v-hom he Wad Criſſus, muſt have been dead at this time; 
Fr: . 55 fur he is not ſaid to have divorced her. By Fauſta he had, 
Farſta. beſides Cor aut ius, who is the beſt known of all his children, 
Conſtantine his eldeſt fon, Conftarns bis younzett, and tio daugh- 
ters, Con/tuntina and Conſtantia, or rather Con/tantiza, who 
was married, firſt to Auuiballauus, and atterwards to Gallus 
Cæſar, her Coun germane, ana Helena, the wife of the em- 
peror Julian. The wite of Calli, is ſtyled on an ancient 
coun Flavia Julia Canſtantina Aurufla . Calerius did not 
grant the title of Auguſins to Conjeaitine til about a year af- 
ter, when he was obliged to bettuw it on Maxim . While 
Maximian was in Gaul with Conftantine, Galerie entered 
Italy witha powerſul army; bat not ſufficient, as he found by 
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experience, to beſiege Rome for, as he had never ſeen the Galerius 
great capital of the empire, he imagined it to be only ſome- approaches 
witat laiger than Autiach, and fome other cities of the cat. Rome 
He threateue | to lay it in ruins, to put all tie inhabitants to With a de- 


the ſword, aud utterly to exiirplt.: the ſenate 3 but when he 
appivached that immenſe metropolis, and viewed its fortifi- 
cations, deſpairing to be able to carry it by aſſault, and not 
having with him a ſuficieat number of troops to inveſt it, he 
retired to [nteramaa, now Terui, and thence ſent Liciuius 
and Probus to exhort Haæentias, in his nanie, to demand the 
empire of his father in-law, and not uſurp it by force ofarmse. 
But 4Zaxentizs, having found means to gain under-hand ſome 
of Galerius's legions, was ſo iar from lcaikening to the depu- 


fign to be- 
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ties, that he wouhl have marched out againſt Galerius, if he, But is ob- 
diſtruſting luis troops, and dreading the fate of Severus, had not Iged te re- 
haſtened back iuto his own dominious. In his retreat he laid ?“ 57th 


waſte the country far and wide, to prevent the enemy fiom ! 


purſuing him, and allo ccd his tolliers to commit uancard-ct 
diſorders and cruclties d. AZaximian who was ſtill in Gand, 
being informed of the precipitous retreat of Galerius, did all 
that lay in his power to perſuade Conflantine to purſue him; 
but finding that prince no-ways iuclined to engage in fo 
dangerous a war, he repaſſed the Aips, and returacd to 
Reue, where he reigned fume time jointly with his fon, but 
was le(s reſpected, and not fo readily oveyed as he. This 
piqued him to ſuch a degree, that, diveſting himſcif of all pa- 
ternal affection, lle reſolved to deprive Mixentius of the em- 


rectpitatee 


pare, not doubtinz, but the troops that had abandoned Seve- Maximian 
ras, as they had formerly belonged to him, *"woul: fivour this ate ro 


attempt. Having therefore endeavoured under-hand to depoye bis 


eſtrange them from his fon, he aſſembled both tie people and e. 


ſoldiery ; and after a long deſcant upon the evils and ini for- 


tunes of the times, he turned uncxpectediy to his fon, who 
ſat on the throne or tribunal with him, reproucned him as 
the ſole author of the pretent calamtties, and, alter many 
bitter and virulent invectives, thipped tum of his purple robes, 
and tore them ia pieces. AZzxertius, leaping from the 
throne, inplorcs the protection of the fuldicry, who, being 
moved with his tears, but more with his promiſes, received 
him in their arms, loaded AZaximuan with injuries, and 
threatened him with preient dzathe. Zonaras tells us, that 
Maxi miau, to appeaſe the ſoldicry, told them, that he was 
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not in earneſt, but had made uſe of that artifice to try whether 


But is ob- or no they were ſincerely attached to his ſon 3 but no one be- 
liged to re- lieving him, he thought it adviſeable to leave Rome, and ac- 
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cordingly haſtened back into Gaul, where he complained to 
Conſtantine, that his ſon had driven him from Rome. But 
Conſtantine, not ſeeming to be much affe cted with his com- 
plaints, about the month of November he repaired to Galeri us, 


the declared enemy of his ſon, to' regulate with him, as he 


pretended, the public affairs, but in reality to watch an op- 
portunity of diſpatching him, and ſeizing his provinces f. But 
no favourable occaſion offered of putting in execution his 
wicked purpoſe. Galerius was not then at Carnutum in 
Gaul, now Chartres, as we read in Zofimus*, but at Carnun- 
tum, or Carnus, on the Danube in Pannonia, with Diocleſian, 
whom he had invited thither to authorize with his preſence 
the election of Licinius, whom he intended to create emperor 
in the room of Severus. On this occaſion Maximian, in a 
private conference with his ancient collegue, did all that lay 
in his power to prevail upon him to reſume the empire, and 
deliver the people of Rome from ſo many ts >, Victor 
the younger writes, that Galerius himſelf preſſed Dioclefian 
to re-aſcend the throne i ; which to us ſeems altogether im- 
probable. Be that as it will, Dioclefian found ſuch delights 
in a retired life, that he would hearken to no propoſals of 
that nature. Lactantius aſſures us, that the of Maxi- 
mian was to re - inſtate Dioclefian and himſelf in the empire, 
and deſtroy the reſt, one after another, his own ſon not ex- 
cepted x. Some writers, and Eutropius among the reſt ', ſeem 
to have believed, that Maximian only pretended to be at va- 
riance with his ſon, the better to deceive the other princes, 
and compaſs their ruin; but, inſtead of that, he was obliged 
to authorize with his preſence the promotion of Licinius, 
whom Galerius created emperor in the room of Severus, on 
the eleventh of November of this year 307. Licinius was a 
native of New Dacia, which lay on the Roman fide of the 
Danube, and was, ever ſince the reign of Aurelian, account- 
ed one of the provinces of 7/iyricum. He pretended to derive 
his pedigree from the emperor 'Philip, but was in reality 
ſprung from a family quite mean and ignoble ®. His edu- 
cation was ſuitable to his birth; for he was brought up with- 
out the leaſt knowledge of letters; nay he was not aſhamed 
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to declare himſelf an open enemy to learning, calling the 
ſciences the peſt and bane of the ſtate . He was naturally of 
a cruel, violent, and haughty temper o, and addicted, even 
in his old age, to the moſt infamous debaucheries 7. His in- 
ſatiable avarice prompted him, when raiſed to the empire, to 
his coffers by the moſt unjuſt, tyrannical, and iniquitous 
methods 1. However, he was a brave and experienced offi- 
cer, kept the ſoldiers to their duty, puniſhed the leaſt. tranſ- 
greſſiona with the utmoſt ſeverity, and by that means re- 
vived in the army the diſcipline of the ancient Romans. In 
the year 323, he was, according to Victor the younger, about 
ſixty. Euſebius ſpeaks of him as one at that time worn out 
with old age ; and Lactantius tells us, that Galerius did not 
create him Cæſar in 305, becauſe he was aſhamed to call 
him his ſon, but e to raiſe him to the empire at once, 
and ſtyle him his brother *. However, in 313, he married 
Conflantia the ſiſter of Conflantine, and had children by her». 
Galerius and he had lived in great intimacy ever ſince they 
firſt entered into the army; and the emperor, repoſing an 
intire confidence in him, had, in all his expeditions, after he 
had attained to the dignity of Ceſar, ſuffered himſelf to be 
wholly governed by his counſels. The memorable victory, 
which Galerius gained over the Perſians, was in great mea- 
ſure owing to the valour and conduct of Licinius v. Galerius 
ſeems at firſt to have given him only the provinces of Pan- 
nonia and Rhetia ; but at the ſame time he promiſed to put 
him in poſſeſſion of thoſe that were held by Maxentius, as 
ſoon as he had driven out that uſurper*. Thus was the em- 
pire ruled at once by fix princes, viz. Maximian, Galerius, 
Licinius, Maximin, Conſtantine, and Maxentius. 

Tu following year, Maximian was conſul the tenth 
time, and Galerius the ſeventh ; but at Rome the year was 
dated by the conſuls who ſhould be named, Maxentius, who 
reigned there, refuſing to acknowledge the conſulſhip either 
of Galerius or his father Maximian, This continued till the 


Maxentius 


twentieth of April, when Maxentius cauſed himſelf to be 2 his fox 


declared conſul with his ſon Romulus, ſtyled on the antient R 
coins M. Aurelius Romulus J. Maxentius gave him the title 


Vier. ibid. » Evusss.1. x. c. 8. p. 397, ' Vier. 
epit. p. 544. 1 Eusz z. p. 396, 397. Anonym. d. 474. 
7 Eurkor. p. 587. Vier. epit. p. 543. CEvuses. l. x. c. 8. 
p. 397. *Lacr. perl c. 32. p. 29. Idem ibid. c. 20. p. 
19. w EuTROP. p. 587. Tos. I. ii. p. 674. Lacr. perl. 
p. 424. Bu cu. cycl. p 238. Ina T. BIX Ad. p. 450, 
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of Cæſar and emperor, created him conſul the following year, 
and ranked him among the gods after his death, which 
happened during his ſecond conſulſhip “, being drowned, it 
ſcems, in the 7iber *. While the diſturbances and changes, 
which we have mentioned above, happened in the weſt, 
Maximin enjoyed a profound peace and tranquillity in the 
eaſt, which he governed with the title only of Cæſar. But 
when he underſtood, that Licinius had been declared empe- 
ror, he preſſed Galerius to raiſe him too to the ſame rank. 
The emperor could not be prevailed upon to grant him his 
requeſt, but, to content him, contrived a new title, appoint- 
ing, that he and Conſtantine ſhould, for the future, be ſtyled 
Filii Auguſterum, ſons of emperors ; which title is ſtill to 
Maximin be ſeen on ſome of his and Conflantine's coins b. Maximin 
cauſe; Him pretended to be ſatisfied with this new mark of diſtinction, 
felf ou but, in the mean time, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor 
E tow aimed by his army; and in the letter which he wrote on that oc- 
Pelor. cafion to Galerius, aſſured him, that the troops had, with- 
out his conſent or co-operation, ſaluted him Augyfius*. This 

gave Galerius great uneaſineſe; but nevertheleſs, as he did not 

think it adviſcable to quarre] with his nephew about the 

Conſtan- title he had uſurped, he confirmed it, and at the fame time 
tine ac. granted it to Con/{antine, who was thus, through the ambi- 
knowledg- tion of another man, acknowledged emperor through all the 
ed emteror provinces of tle empired. This year, Maximian, thinking 
by Gale- himfelf neglected by Galerius, lett Iihricum, and privately 
— withdrew to Conſtantine in Gaul, with a deſign to lay hold 
of the firſt opportunity that offered to diſpatch him, and 

cauſe himſelf to be acknowledged in his room. The better 

to deceive him, he qui:ted the purple the ſecond time, de- 

clarinz, that, in imitation of Diecleſian, he would lead a 

retired fe, and no longer concern himſelf with public 


— 


affairs, Conſlaitine received him with the greateſt marks of 


honour and eſteem, affiencd him an : partment in his own pa- 
Jzce, and commanded all his ſubjects to pay the fame obe- 
dience to the orders of his father-in-law, as to his own. 
But the reſtleſs and turbulent fpirit of Afaximian did not 
ſuffer him long to enjoy ſo happy a ſituation. Cor/lanting 
was then buſted in building a bridge over the Nine; which 
great undertaking ſtruck the neighbouring nations with ſuch 
terror, that they ſent embaſſadois to fue for peace, offering 


? Vid Not. de Divc'ef num. Pineg. 6. p. 146. Br. 
aa p 445. Leer. p 23. Fett p. 210 Laer. 
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to deliver up ſome of their chiefs as hoftages and pledges of 

their ſincerity. However, ſome Franks till continued in 

arms; and againſt theſe Muæximian adviſed Conflantine to 

march with a ſmall body of forces, and leave the reſt at 
Arelatum, now Arles, His deſign was to make himſelf Maximian 
maſter of Configntine's forces, and ſeize bis provinces, if any ,, te 
misfortune ſhould befall him, as there was room to believe deflroy 
there might, ſeeing he was attended only by a fmall army. — 
Con ſtantine, not ſuſpecting the leaſt treachery, followed the 88 
advice of his father-in-law, who marched part of the way 

with him, and then returned to Arles, where the emperor 

had left the flower of his troops. When he thought him 

engaged in the enemy's country, he all on a ſudden re- 

ſumed the purple the third time, made himſelf maſter of the 

palace, ſeized on the treaſures there, diſtributed great part 

of them among the ſoldiers who were preſent, and wrote to 

thoſe who were abſent letters filled with moſt bitter in- 

vectives nit Cenftantine, inviting them, with mighty 
promiſes, to follow the example of the troops at A lese. 
Conflantine was no ſooner informed of what had paſſed, 

than he led back his army by land from the Rhine to Challon, 

where he embarqued his forces on the Szne ; and landing 

them unexpectedly at Aries, ſurpriſed Maximian, betore he 

was in a condition to oppoſe him. The ſoldiers who had 

declared for Maximian, awed with the preſence of their law- 

ful commander, returned to their dutr, a ſmall! n mber ex- 

cepted, who, being ſeduced by the preſents and premiſes f 

the uſurper, fled with him to Marſeiiles, and ſhut them les 

up in that city. Conftantine purſued them cloſe, and arriv- 

ing before the place, would have carried it by aſſault, had 

not his ſcaling-ladders unluckily proved too ſhort. This 

obliged him to ſound the retreat; but, in the mean time, He is taker 
ſome of the inhabitants having opened one of the gates to priſoner ; 
Conflantine's men, they entered the city, ſeized on the uſur- ht »/ed 
per, while he was uttering from the walls bitter invectives with great 
againſt the emperor, and carried him to Conſtantine; who, — 
after having reproached him with his treachery and ambition, « wo : 
and obligea him to quit the purple, not only granted him hs 
life, but ſuffered him through an exceſs of clemency and good- 
nature, to continue with him in the ſame palace f. While 
theſe things paſſed in Gaul, the troops in Africa revolting 
from Maxentius, who was acknowledged there, declarcd 


* Lacrt.p. 26. Panegyr. 9.p. 199, 290. Zos. I. ii, p. 673. 
Vaults. rer. Franc p. 21. f Panegyr. 9 p. 200, 201, 202. 
Lacr. perl. c. 29. p. 27. 
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Alexander Alexander, who commanded in quality of lieutenant, empe- 
u/ſurps the ror, and with the utual ceremonies gave him the purple at 
empire in Carthage. He was deſcended of an ignoble and mean family 


Attica. 


in Phrygia Þ, or, as Aurelius Victor will have it, in Pannonia. 
All authors paint him as one in every reſpect unequal to fo 
great a charge, being ſtricken in years, and quite deſtitute of 
vigor, prudence, and courage, Beſides, his troops conſiſted 
cluefly of new levies, unacquainted with the military diſcipline, 
and for the moſt part without arms. However, as he had 
a AMaxentius for his rival, he maintained his uſurped autho- 
rity for the ſpace of three years at leaſt, ſome of his Greek 
coins, which have reached us, being dated the fourth year 
of his reign x. One Nigrinianus, who is repreſented on 
ſome, antient medals with rays round his head, and the title 
of divus or deified, is by moſt antiquaries thought to have been 
thc fon of Alexander |. 

t HE following year 309, Maxentius took upon him his ſe- 
cond conſulihip at Rome, having his ſon Romulus for his col- 
lezue ®, There were, it ſeems, no other conſuls in the other 

arts of the empire; for this year is commonly diſtinguiſhed 
by the conſuls of the preceding year thus, the vear after the 
tenth and ſeventh con ſulſpip, via. of Maximian and Galerius. 
Some, however, are of opinion, that Licinius was this year 
conſul fur the firſt time ; and it is paſt all doubt, that he was 


Fumenius conſul before the death of Galerins. This year Eumentus, 
pronounces as is commonly believed, pronounced his panegyric on Con- 
his panegy ſlantine, in a city which ſtood on a great river that falls into 
vic on Con- the Khine al uve Cologne“; that is, according to moſt inter- 


ſtantme. 


preters, in Treves, which ſtood then, as it ſtill does, on the 
Mzſelle, the river plainly pointed at in the above-mentioned 
deſcription.. The panegyriſt tells us, that Conſtantine was 
then buſicd in repairing the walls of that city, which had been 
ruined, and in building there a great circus, a large ſquare, 
baſilics, and a magnificent palace for the adminitiration of 
juſtice. He extols the generoſity of the good-natured empe- 
ror, the effects whereof had been felt in all the places through 
which he had paſſed; and therefore he intreats him to viſit the 


city of Autun, where the orator himſelf was born, and at 


that time taught rhetoric. In the cloſe of his ſpeech, he re- 
commends to the emperor his five children, and all his diſci- 
ples, ſome of whum already enjoyed the firſt employments in 


6 Zos.l. ii. p. 675. Vaicr. epit. p. $42. bd Zos, & Vicr. 
ibid i Aur. Vier. p. 526. k GOLTZ.P. 125 Bi- 
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the ſtate . The following year, Andronius and Probus were 

named conſuls by Galerius ; but were not acknowledged as 

ſuch at Rome, where Maxentius took upon him that dignity 

the third time without a collegue. In the conſular tables 

this year is dated as the preceding, thus ; the ſecond year after 

the tenth and ſeventh conſulſhip P, This year, Maximian, no Maximian 
longer able to lead a private and retired lite, reſolved at all arzcmprs to 
events to attempt the recovery of his former condition; but murder 
being well appriſed, that all his efforts would prove unſucceſs- Conſtan- 
ful, ſo long as Conſtantine lived, he determin'd, in the firſt tine 
place, to murder him; and, in order to compaſs his wicked 

purpoſe, had recourſe to his daughter Fauſla, the wife of Con- 
ftantine, uſing his utmoſt endeavours, and all manner of ca- 

reſſes and intreaties, to prevail upon her to betray her hus- 

band, and leave the door of the bed-chamber open ; which ſhe 

promiſed to do, but immediately revealed the whole to Con- 
flantine, who unwilling to condemn his father-in-law without 

ſome undeniable proof of his guilt, placed one night an 

eunuch in his bed, and left the door of the chamber open. 
Maximian did not fail to lay hold of the opportunity, and 

entering the room about midnight, killed the eunuch, crying 

out as he retired, Conſtantine is dead; I am emperor. But He is 4 
Conſtantine appearing that inttant, attended by a numerous covered 
guard, ſtopped him, and ſhewed him the body of the mur- ard /cit:d. 
dered eunuch. It is eaſier to conceive than expreſs the teriot 

and diſmay that ſeized him, when he found hiimſelf thus con- 

victed of the nit deteſtable treachery imaginable, without be- 

ing able either to excuſe or deny it. As he had been chiefly 
prompted to this exceſs of wickedneſs by the mild treatment 

which he had hitherto met with, and ſtill promiſed hunſell, 

from Conffantine, that prince thought himſelf obliged, in his 

own defence, to put an end to the life and crimes of ſuch au 
ambitious, implacable, and treacherous, enemy. The only fa- 
| vour he granted him was the choice of his death, and he choſe 

of all deaths the moſt infamous and diſgr aceful, which was 
hanging . Such was the unhappy, but deſerved, end of x; gat: 
| Maximian, after having reigned with great glory at leaſt 
4 twenty years, and lived, aecording to Victor the younger *, 
$ about ſixty (E). Conflantine cauſed all his ſtatues to be bal 
Y led 
n 


© Idem, p. $0, on Sc. ; Bucun.p. 238. & 249. Ivar. 
Paosr &c. 4 Lacr. perſ. e. 30. p. 27. Eurzor. p. 587. 
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(E) Some authors write, that Maximian died at Marſeilles, con- 
founding ** his death with what happened to him there in 
e P p 2 308, 


Galerius 
is ſeized 
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led down, his images to be torn in pieces, and his inferiptions 
eraſed, not ſparing even ſuch as were common to him with 
Dioclean. The ſame year, Galerius was ſeized with a moſt 
dreadful diftemper, *an incurable ulcer in his privy parts. 
Laftantiu:i and Euſebins * deſcribe at length the miſerable 
condition to which he was reduced, and tell us, that, beſides 


* the inexpreſſible torments with which he was racked night and 


day, without the leaſt reſpite, ſuch an inſufferable ſtench iſ- 
ſued out of his body, as infected not only the palace, but the 
whole city. The diſtemper increaſed daily, in ſpite of all tho 
art and ſuill of the beſt phyſicians and ſufgeons: his thighs 
putrified by degrees, his belly was conſumed, his bowels laid 
open, and the whole maſs of his blood corrupted. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the care that could be uſed, he was devoured alive 
with infinite ſwarms of worms and vermin. No longer able 
to bear ſuch unrelenting torments, he often attempted to lay 
violent hands on himſelf, and cauſed ſome of his phyſicians to 
be put to death, becauſe their remedies proved ineffectual. 
He had recourfe to Apollo, to Æſculapius, and all his gods, 
but to no effect; nay, the remedies which Apollo, or rather 
ſome impoſtor in his name, preſcribed to him, ſerved only to 
aggravate his raging diſtemper. He languiſhed in this pain- 
ful, and, beyond expreſſion, miſerable condition, a whole 
year and upwards, ſuffering every minute all the agonies of 
death e. The pagan as well as chriſtian writers take notice 
of this unaccountable malady of Galerius v. The latter aſ- 
cribe it to divine vengeance, as he had been the chief author 


Laer. perl. c. 33. p. jo. Eusz z. l. viii.c. 16. p. 314, 
315 » Idem,ibid. La cr. c. 33. w Aus. Vier. epit. 
p. 525. Zos. p. 674 Anonym. p. 472. 


308, as Zefimus confounds it with that of Maximin II, in telling us, 
that he died a natural death at Tar/us 46). In an antient chro- 
nicle, quoted by Du Cheſae {47), we are told, that about the year 
1054, his body was diſcovered at Mar/ci/ler in a leaden coffin, in- 
cloſed in a tomb of white marble, ſo well embalmed, that it was 
ſtill intire, and appeared freſh; The author of the chronicle writes, 
that he learnt this of thoſe who had ſeen the body; and adds, that 
Rambaud. archbiſhop” of Arles, perſuaded the inhabitants to throw 
the carcaſe of ſuch an unmerciful perſecutor of the church into the 
fea, with the coffin, tomb, and whatever elſe was found with it. 
St. Ambroſe had written long bef6re, that Marinas was buried in 
a moſt beautiful tomb of marble (48). 


(46) Zo. J. it p. 674. (47) Du Cheſne, tom, 3. p. 641. 
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of the perſecution and unheard-of cruelties ſuffered by the 
chriſtians. This year Conffantine waged war with the Ale- 
mans, the Bructerians, Cheruſcans, Chamavians, and ſeveral 
other German nations; who, after having attacked the Ro- 
hnans in ſeparate bodies, joined in the end all their forces, and 
tormed a very numerous and powerful army. Conſtantine, 
hot depending upon the relations of others, ventured in diſ- 
guiſe into the midſt of their army, pretending to be a deputy 
tent to them by the emperor. As he found, that not caring 
to engage him, they deſigned to ſeparate, which would have 
rendered the war inore tedious, he aſſured them, that the em- 
peror was not then with his army; which they no ſooner 
underſtood than they diſmiſſed the pretended deputy, and 
without loſs of time marched with all their forces againſt the 


301 


enemy. Con/tantine received them at the head of his army, Conſtan- 
put them to the rout at the firſt enſet, and made a dreadful tine ver- 
laughter of them in their flight 7. It was perhaps on ae- comes ſe- 
count of this victory that he took the title of Maximus, which vera! Ger- 
we find on ſome of his medals ſtruck this year 310, the fifth man na- 
of his reign . Euſebius tells us, that, after he had driven out trons. 


of Gaul, or intirely ſubdued, the barbarians bordering on the 
Rhine and the ocean, he paſſed over into Britain, and there 
reduced ſuch of the inhabitants as had not yet ſubmitted to 
him . But of this expedition no mention is made by the 
panegyriſts. 

Tu next conſuls were Galerius; the eighth time, and 
Maximinus, the ſecond ; but Marentius refuſing to acknow- 
ledge them, Rome was without conſuls till the month of Sep- 
tember, when Rufinus and Euſebius Voluſianus were honoured 


with that dignity d. As the diſtemper of Galerius grew daily Galerius 

more raging and violent, he began at length to aſcribe it to t 4 fop 
the juſt vengeance of heaven, for his cruelties to the innocent zo the per- 
chriſtians, and immediately publiſhed an edict, ordering a ſtop ſecution. 


to be put to the perſecution. This edit was enacted in the 
name of three emperors, via. Galerius, Conflantine, and Li- 
einius. Maxeniius was looked upon by Galerius as an ene- 
22. and had never been acknowledged by him; and as for 

ximin, he either would not agree with the reſt to put a 
ſtop to the perſecution, or his name has been, through a miſ- 
take of the tranſcribers, omitted in the edi, as that of Lici- 


nius has been left out in moſt editions of Euſebius, and even 
in the Latin tranſlation by Rufinus. The edict was dated the 


* Panegyr. 7. p. 163—165. Y Idem, p. 164. * Birtac. 
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twentieth year of the reign of Galerius, and conſequently muſt 
have been drawn up after the firſt of March of this year 311. 


It was publicly ſet up at Nicomedia on the thirtieth of April, 


and the following month his death was known there ; for he 
dicd, according to the moſt probable opinion, at Sardica, the 
metropolis of New Dacia, now known by the name of Sofia, 
or, as the inhabitants ſtyle it, Triadizza . Galerius had 
reigned, reckoning from the time he had been created Cæſar, 
nineteen years, two months, and ſome days. He had been 
emperor fix years, and a few days; for we find ſome 
of his coins dated the ſeventh year of his reign 4. Be- 
fore he expired, he earneſtly recommended to Licinius his 
wife Valeria, the daughter of Diocleſian, and Candidianus his 
natural ſon *; which ſhews, that Licinius was preſent when 
he died. He was buried in the ſame city where he was born, 
and afterwards deified with the uſual ceremonies l. Maxi- 
min was no ſooner informed of the death of Galerius, than he 
haſtened from the eaſt, where he then was, with a deſign to 
ſeize on his provinces, and entering Bithynia, made himſelf 
maſter of all the countries beyond the Prepontis. On the other 
hand, Licinius, having drawn together his forces, marched 
to oppoſe him; and the two armies encamped over-againſt 
each other, the one on the coaſt of Aa, and the other of 
Europe. However, they came at length to an agreement ; 
and in a private interview, which they had in the ftreights of 
Chalcedon, they entered into an offenſive and defenſive alli- 
ance, which they confirmed with the moſt ſolemn oaths . 
Maximin remained maſter of Bithynia, and Licinius of 
Thrace, the ſtreights of Chalcedon being the common boun- 
dary between the two empires v. Valeria, the widow of Ga- 
lerius, though earneſtly recommended by him at the point of 
death to Licinius, choſe to withdraw into the dominions of 
Maximin, with her mother Priſca the wife of Dioeclefian, 
Candidianus the natural ſon of Galerius, and Severianus the 
ſon of Severus, put to death by Maximian in 3079. Maxi- 
min treated Valeria for ſome time with the utmoſt reſpec, 
honouring her with the title of mother ; nay, he conceived 
a violent paſſion for her, and even offered to repudiate his own - 
wife, and marry her. Valeria, not a little ſurpriſed at this 
unexpected propoſal, anſwered him with great freedom, T hat 
the ſtate and habit ſhe was in, the time of her mourning for 
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the death of her huſband net being yet expired, did not allow 

her to think of marriage ; that to her it ſeemed very ſtrange 

he ſhould put away a wife, who had not given him the leaſt 

occaſion of complaint ; that ſuch a proceeding gave her room 

to expect the like treatment; and, in ſhort, that it was both 
unbecoming and unprecedented in a perſon of her rank to en- 

tertain the leaſt thought of a ſecond marriage. Maximin was Valeria 
provoked to ſuch a degree with this frank and generous an- enormouſly 


ſwer, that, changing his love into hatred and rage, he imme- abu/ed by 
diately baniſhed both her and her mother, ſeized on all her Maximin. 


effects, confined her domeſtics, put her eunuchs to the rack, 
and, upon falſe accuſations, ſentenced to death ſeveral illuſtri- 
ous ladies who attended her, and among the reſt two ſenators 
wives, and one whoſe daughter was a veſtal at Rome. They 
were publicly executed at Nicea, upon the depoſition of a 
Jeu, who fallly accuſed them of adultery, hoping to eſcape 
the puniſhment due to his crimes by impeaching them. The 
people loudly complained of ſuch a bare-faced piece of injuſtice, 
and, tranſported with rage, would have torn in pieces Eratineus 
the governor of that province, while he ſat on his tribunal to 
condemn them, and ſee his ſentence put in execution, had he 
not been ſurrounded by a numerous body of ſoldiers, who 
with much-ado protected him againſt the inſults of the in- 
cenſed populace. The Few, their accuſer, being afterwards 
condemned to be crucihed, acknowledged on the croſs their 
innocence, and his own guilt, in ſuffering himſelf to be 
ſuborned to accuſe them. Valeria, though confined in the 
deſerts of Syria, found means to acquaint her father Diocle- 
ian with the miſerable ſtate ſhe was in, who, moved with 
tenderneſs and compaſſion, ſent ſeveral perſons, and among 
the reſt a kinſman of his own, an officer of great diſtinc- 
tion in the army, to intreat Maximin, by all the obligations 
he owed him, to releaſe his beloved daughter from her con- 
finement, and allow him the ſatisfaction of enjoying her 
company in his.old age. But the tyrant was deaf to all in- 
treaties ; which is ſaid to have haſtened the death of the old 
emperor x. 

Conſtantine, in the mean time, was buſied in viſiting the 
provinces under his government. He arrived this year, the 
ſixth of his reign, at Autun; and finding the inhabitants 
overloaded with taxes, he not only forgave them what they Conſtan- 
owed to the exchequer ever ſince his acceſſion to the empire, dne be- 
but remitted above a fourth part of all impoſts. In acknow- — 7 

a 1 perl, c. 39, 40. p. 35, 36. * Idem, c. 1. 
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ledgment of this favour, the city of Autun, looking upon the 
generous and good-natured emperor as their fpunder, took 
the name of Flavia, which was the name of his family ; and 
upon his return to the place of his refidence, probably Treves, 
they ſent Eumentus to return him thanks for his extraordinary 
kindneſs to them; which the orator did in a ſpeech that is 
ſtill extant i. In the mean time, Maxentius, who reigned at 
Rome, undertook the reduction of Africa, which had revolted, 
as we have related above, in 308, and declared Alexander em- 
peror. Againſt him Maxentius diſpatched Rufus, or Rufus 
Foluſianus, probably the conſul of this year, and one Zenus, 
a celebrated commander, who, in the firſt battle that was 
fought, put the troops of Alexander to the rout, took him 
priſoner, and cauſed him immediately to be ſtrangled . Thus 
Maxen- ended the war in Africa ; but net the calamities of that un- 
ties reduces happy province: for Maxentius cauſed ſuch of the Africans, 
and rums as were conſiderable either for their birth or wealth, to be in- 
be pre, humanly put to death, and ſeized their eſtates, pretending 
2 of they had favoured the uſurper ; nay, he commanded the city | 
met of Carthage, at that time one of the moſt beautiful and flou- 
rithing cities in the world, to be laid in aſhes. Thus was the 
province of Africa utterly ruined, and the inhabitants reduced | 
to beggary, and obliged, through fear of the tyrant, to aban- t 
0 
0 


don their native country, and take ſhelter in the provinces of 
the other princes . Aa rent ius triamphed at Rome for the 


defeat of Alexander, or rather for the deſtruction of Carthage, i 
and the ruin of Africa. But Rome and Ftaly were no leſs f 
Rome and trievouſiy afflicted by the lewd, inhuman, and avaricious T. 
e. tyrant, than Carthage and Africa. The inexpreſſible ca la- P. 
2 4 * mities, under which they groaned, are deſcribed at length by kc 
tm Loſimus , Euſebius 7, Aurelius Victor %, and the panegyriſts 
: * flouriſhed in thoſe times r, His luſt ſpared not the moſt \ n 
Nuſtrious ladies of Rome, nor his avarice the chief men in the 4 
{cnate : he forced the former, by all manner of torments, to th 
comply with his impure deſires ; and condemned the latter, ty 
under various pretences, to death or baniſhment, in order to PE 
{-1ze their eſtates. Euſebius © and Rufinus tell us, that us 
having by menaces forced the governor of the city to yield up de 
to him his wife, by name Sephronia, ſhe, who profetied the * 
er 
: Paneg. 8. p. 188, &c. » Aus. Vicr. p. 526. Zos. |. ii. TAC, 
p. 675, Lacrax. per. c. 43. p. 37. o Paneg. 6. 7 p 145, 
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chriſtian religion, and conſequently thought death a lets evil 
than the defiling herſelf with any impurity, begged a few mi- 
nutes to put on her beſt attire ; which being granted, ſhe with- 
drew into her cloſet, and there, after a ſhort prayer, buried a ; 
dagger in her breaſt, and died on the ſpot. This action is 
mightily commended by Euſebius and Rufinus ; and Palladius 


lution and | 


ſeems to approve it . It ſhews a courage in Sephronia above chriſias 
her ſex, and a love of purity worthy of the religion which ſhe Jah. 


profeſſed ; but nevertheleſs cannot, in the opinion of St. A 
tin , be commended, or even excuſed, unleſs done by a 
particular and extraordinary impulſe from heaven, ſuch as he 
ſuppoſes Razias to have had, of whom mention is made in 
the books of the Maccahees. Maxentins allowed his ſoldiers 
the ſame unreſtrained liberty, or rather licentiouſneſs, which 
he took himſelf, abandoning to them the honour, the lives, 
and the fortunes of the moſt innocent perſons. By this means 
Rome was in a ſhort time reduced to a moſt deplorable con- 
dition ; the ſenators were ſtripped of their eſtates, and either 
baniſhed upon falſe accuſations, or publicly executed; and 
the people ſo loaded wich taxes, that they had not where- 
withal to purchaſe the common neceſſaries, and great num- 


bers of them died daily for want. He was greatly addicted to The crucli 
the ſtudy of magic, which prompted him to many unheard-of of Maxen- 
cruelties, as he hoped to learn future events from the entrails tius. 


of women and innocent children *. A fire accidentally break- 
ing out in the temple of Fortune, and the people flocking 
from all parts to extinguiſh it, a ſoldier uttered ſome words of 
raillery againſt the unfortunate goddeſs ; which one of the po- 
pulace hearing killed the ſoldier on the ſpot. His comrades, 
to revenge his death, fell ſword in hand upon the people; 
which occaſioned a dreadful tumult, in which an incredible 
number of perſons loſt their lives!. Zofimus writes, that 
Maxentius immediately reſtrained the fury of his ſoldiers; but 
though he excuſes him on this occaſion, yet he owns, that his 
tyranny grew daily more inſufferable, and that the Roman 
people impatiently wiſhed for a deliverer . Prudentius gives 
us a pathetic account of the evils which the city endured un- 
der ſo cruel a tyrant, who was not aſhamed to fill the public 
priſons with the moſt venerable and illuſtrious perſons in the 
ſenate . Being elated with his ſucceſs againſt Alexander, ty- 
rant of Africa, he began to entertain thoughts of deſtroying 
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the other princes, one after the other; for he was often heard 
to ſay, That he alone was emperor, and that the others were 
only his lieutenants, employed by him to defend and 

the confines of the empire againſt the incurſions of the bar- 
ba! tus, that he might enjoy at Rome an undiſturbed peace 


Herefolves and tranquillity. He reſolved to begin with Conſlantine, un- 


to make 
war upon 
Conſtan- 
tine, 


Conſtan- 
tine begins 
bis march 
to Italy. 


Hantia in marriage; which gave ſuch jealouſy to Maximin, 


der the plauſible pretence of revenging the death of his father 
HMaximian, though we are aſſured, that he was not in the 
leaſt affected with it d. He had then under his command an 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand foot, and eighteen thouſand 
horſe, moſt of whom had ſerved under his father, and con- 
ſcquently were inured to nulitaty toils and dangers. He had 
amaſſed by his extortions vaſt ſumis to defray the charges of a 
war, and gteat ſtore of proviſions, having for that purpoſe 
drained Africa and the adjacent iſlands. He no ſooner began 
to aſſemble his troops, than Con ſtantine, well appriſed of his 
deſign, wrote to him, and by laying before him the dreadful 
evils and calamities attending a civil war, endeavoured to di- 
vert him̃ from it. Nazarius tells us, that 
ing the miſerable condition to which he ſaw, with the ut- 
moſt coricern, the metropolis of the empire reduced, burnt 
with a deſire of redeeming it from the tyranny under which 
it groancd ; but not thinking that could juſtify his engaging 
in 4 war with his brother-in-law, he endeavoured to ſatisfy 
him as to the death of his father. But Maxzentivs, who want- 
ed only a pretence. for ſtripping Con/tantine of his dominions, 
without giving ear to his remonſtrances, cauſed his ſtatues to 
be pulled down, and his images defaced, giving out, that he 
was determined at all events to revenge the of his father. 
Hereupon Conſtantine, leaving a ſtrong body of troops to guard 
the banks of the Rhine, and prevent the barbarians from 
breaking into Gaul during his abſence, ſet out on his march 
to [taly, at the head of an army, conſiſting, according to 
thoſe who magnify their number the moſt, of ninety thouſand 
foot and eight thouſahd horſe. Of theſe only twenty-five 
thouſand were Romans, and the reſt auxiliaries © A panegy- 
rift, in an oration pronounced before him, ſays, that he en- 
gazed in this war with a ſmaller number of troops than Alex- 
ander had with him, when he went to attack the king of 
Perſia * ; that is, not quite forty thouſand men. He endea- 
voured to gain over Licinius, by promifing him his ſiſter Con- 


that he ſent deputies to court the friendſhip of Maxentius, 
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and entered into an alliance with him ; which, however, was 
kept ſecret ; for Conſtantine was not appriſed of it till he be- 
came maſter of Rome, and ſaw there the ftatue of Muximin 
placed cloſe to that of Maxentius*. We are not told, that 
Maximin ſent any ſuccours to Maxentius, or Licinizs to 
Conflantine. In this war providence had ſomething in view 
infinitely more important, than the reſcuing of Rome from 
the tyranny of Maxentius ; nothing lefs than the delivering 
of the church from the cruel perſecution under which it 
had groaned for the ſpace of near three hundred years. Con- 
ant ine had inherited of his father ſome love and efteem 
for the chriſtians ; for the firſt uſe he made of his authority 
was to put a ſtop to the perſecution in the provinces ſubject 
to him f. However, he had not yet ſhewn any inclination 
to embrace a religion which he both hunoured and eſ- 
teemed ; but in the war with Maxentius, apprehending that 
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he ſtood in need of an extraordinary aſſiſtance from heaven, N. del ibe- 


he began ſcriouſly to conſider with himſelf, what deity he 


rates avith 


implore as his guardian. and protector, He revolved himſelf 
in his mind the fallacious anſweis given by the oracles to o- aht god 
ther princes, and the ſucceſs that had attended his father Cen- he H 


by the Romans, and acknowledged only one Suptcine 
ing. At the ſame time he obſerved, that ſuch of his pre- 
— * as had perſecuted the chriſtians, the adorers ot this 
God, had miſcarried in moſt of their undertakings, and pe - 
riſhed by an unfortunate and untimely end; whercas his fa- 
ther, who countenanced and protected them, had in all his 
wars been attended with uncommon ſucceſs, and ended his 
life in the arms of his children. Upon theſe conſiderations he 
reſolved to have recourſe to the God of his father, and ad- 
here to Him alone. To Him therefore he addreſſed himſclf 
with great humility and fervour, beſeeching Him to make 
himſelf known to him, and to affiſt him in his preſent expe- 
dition. Heaven heard his prayer in a manner altogether mi- 
raculous ; which, however incredible it may appear to ſome, 
E 'uſebius aſſures us, he received from the emperor” s Own move. 


flantins in all his wars, who deſpiſed the many gods worſhip- i lere. 


who ſolemnly confirmed the truth of it with his oath. As be A mir ac.- 
was marching at the head of his troops in the open fields, there lou: a4 
ſuddenly appeared to him, and the whole army, a lictle after rition. 


mid-day, a pillar of light above the ſun, in the form of a croſs, 
with this inſcription, In thts conguer. The emperor was in 


great pain about the meaning of this wonderful viſion, till 


the following night ; when our Saviour appearing to him, 
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with the ſame ſign that he had ſeen in the heavens, command- 
ed him to cauſe ſuch another to be framed, and to make uſe 
of it in conquering his enemies. The next morning, Conflan- 
tine imparted to his friends what he had ſeen ; and ſending for 
the ableſt artificers and workmen, ordered them to frame a 
croſs of gold and precious ſtones, according to the directions 
which he gave them. This croſs is minutely deſcribed by Eu- 
ſebius who ſaw it 5 Baronius, who has cauſed it to be en- 
graved in his annals , places the images of Conflantine and 
his children on the ſtandard that was faſtened to the croſs-part 
of it, though Euſebius ſeems to place them below the ſtandard. 
In a crown of gcld at the top of the croſs was a figure, con- 
ſiſting of the two firſt letters of the name of Chri/t, ac- 
cording to the Greek orthography'. This figure, on ſome 


medals, is formed thus 2 and in others thus P. This 
cypher was probably ſhewn to Conſtantine with the croſs ; for 
we are no-where told that he contrived it. Some are of o- 
pinion, that this cypher, in which the croſs is plainly repre- 
ſented, was the only thing Conſtantine added to the antient 
ſtandard. This the pious emperor cauſed to be carried before 
him in all his wars, as an enſign of ſafety and victory *, So- 
crates ſeems to inſinuate, that in his time, about the year 430, 
it was lodged in the imperial palace at Conftantinople ' ; and 


at the top of the croſs, but ſometimes on the ſtandard *. 
When the troops in any part of the army began to give ground, 
the emperor cauſed the ſtandard with the croſs to be conveyed 
thither ; and his faith, ſays Euſebius o, was rewarded with 
victory, which began on that ſide where the greateſt danger 
was apprehended. He choſe fifty of the moſt courageous, 
robuſt, and religious men among his guards to attend this 
flandard, and carry it in their turns. Euſebius aſſures us, 
that none of thoſe who carried it were ever wounded in bat- 
tie; and adds, that, in one encounter, the perſon who held 
it, finding himſelf aimed at on all ſides by the enemy, 
and therefore delivering it to another, in order to avoid the 
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danger by flight, was ſhot through with a dart the minute he 
parted with it; whereas the other eſcaped unhurt amidſt the 
ſhowers of arrows that flew round him. This Euſebius, as 
he aſſures us, learnt of Conſtantine himſelf ?. In the year 
416, Theodsfius the younger beſtowed great privileges on thoſe 


who carried the labarum or laborum ; for ſo the ſtandard con- 7e laba- 


ſecrated, to uſe the expreſhon of St. Ambroſe i, with the 
name of Chrift, is ſtyled by Gregory of Nazianzum, Pruden- 
tius, and others. As to the etymology of that name, we are 
quite in the dark. The reader will find many conjectures 
concerning it in Du Cange, who is of opinion, that it was 
borrowed of the Germans". At the ſame time, Conſlantine 
ordered the ſhields, helmets, and offenſive as well as defenſive 
weapons of the ſoldiers, to be marked with crofles, as appears 
from Euſebius , and various antient monuments. Sozomen 
tells us, that the emperor cauſed the name of our Saviour to 
be put upon the labarum, that the ſoldiers, who, in all times, 
paid the utmoſt reſpe to the imperial ſtandard, might, by 
degrees, be brought to forget their falſe deitics, and pay the 
ſame honours to Him, whoſe name they had conſtantly before 
their eyes*. Conflantine had the above-mentioned viſion be- 
fore he paſſed the Alps to make war upon Maxentius, and 
conſequently in Gaul ; but as to the preciſe place, we are 
quite at a loſs. Some ſtand up for Beſangon ; others for Sin- 
z:c on the Rhine, at a ſmall diſtance from Cologne ; and ſome 
for Numegen, a village on the Moſelle, about five miles be- 
low Treves ; which Auſonius calls the illuſtrious camp of Con- 
ftantine »; but their conjectures are altogether groundleſs. 
Baluſius complains, and not without reaſon, of the irreligious 
temerity of a modern writer , who is pleaſed to ſtyle the 
whole account of this miraculous apparition, that is, the beſt 
atteſted fact in the hiſtory of Conſtantine, a pious fiction, which, 
in other terms, is calling Euſebius an impious impuſtor, and 
at the ſame time charging him with the greateſt folly imagi- 
nable, in pretending to impoſe upon the world with ſuch an 
enormous falſhood, while many thouſands of witneſſes were 
ſtill living, who would not have failed to diſprove what he 
wrote, and give him the lye. To imagine a writer of Euſe- 
bius's character guilty of ſuch folly, impudence, and preſump- 
tion is, in our opinion, carrying ſcepticiſm and incredulity to 
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Conſtan. too a height. Con/lantine being, after the miraculous 
tine is i ei, lm determined to adore that God alone who 
firufed in had to him, ſent for ſeveral biſhops, in order to be 
tbe cbrifti- inſtructed by them in the myſteries of their religion, and in 
a» religion ſeveral particulars of the late apparition. He hearkened to 
: them with the utmoſt reſpect, and believed what they told him 
* of the divinity, incarnation, croſs, and death of our Saviour, 
reading with great attention the holy ſcriptures, and conſult- 
ing in his doubts the biſhops, whom for that purpoſe he kept 
conſtantly about him. Euſebius does not name them; but 
Zofemus tells us, that an Egyptian, coming from Spain to the 
place where Conſtantine was, prevailed upon him to abandon 
the religion of the Romans J. This may be true, though no 
great ſtreſs is to be laid upon what Zeſmus writes touching the 
converſion of Conflantine ; for Oftus, the celebrated biſhop of 
Corduba in Spain, was by birth an Egyptian, and might, as 
he was a man of june grey anc learning, have been ſent for 
by the emperor. It is at leaſt certain, that Conftantine foon af- 
ter appointed him his almoner, and treated him on all occafi- 
ons with the utmoſt reſpect, eſteem, and veneration. The 
modern Greek writers pretend, that one of the emperor's 
chamberlains, by name Euphrates, had a great ſhare in his 
converſion ; but of him no mention is made by the antients. 
We may well imagine what a great alteration the converſion 
His exam- Of Conftantine produced in the church. The whole imperial 
ple is fol- family followed, it ſeems, his example ; we are well affured, 
lowed by that his mother Helen did : for though Theodoret writes, that 
the imperi- ſhe inſpired her ſon from his infancy with ſentiments of piety *, 
al family. yet Euſebius tells us in expreſs terms, that ſhe knew not the 
true God, till ſhe was induced by her fon to embrace the truth, 
and adhere to it *®, The zeal which Conſtantia ſhewed for the 
doctrine of Arius, inclines us to believe, that ſhe profeſſed the 
chriſtian religion. Euſebius tells us, that Eutropia, the wi- 
dow of Maximian and mother-in-law of Conflantrne, follow- 
ed the example of the emperor ; and Valeſus maintains the 
ſame thing of her daughter Faw/fa ; which does not at all 
ſeem improbable, though not poſitively aſſerted by any of 
the antients. Jobannes Damaſcenus writes, that Conflantine 
cauſed not only the croſs, but the image, of our Saviour, 
to be repreſented on his coins ; but no medals have been 
yet found to confirm his opinion. On his coins appear only 


the labarum, and on ſome of his ſon Conflantiue the P with 
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the A and a, the emblem aſſumed by our Saviour in the 
Revelations b. The ſilence of the antient panegyriſts with 
reſpect to ſo public and remarkable an event as the appariti- 
on of the croſs, which occaſioned the converſion of GConflan- 
tine, would ſeem to us unaccountable, were we not well ap- 
priſed of the great and almoſt invincible power of prejudice in 
matters of religion. The authors of thoſe panegyrics could 
not, even in their ſpeeches uttered before Conſtantine, for- 
bear ſpeaking of their fabulous deities, as if the emperor had 
{till been a pagan. However, ſome of them ſeem to have 
hinted at that apparition, though in very dark and ambiguous 
terms ; for one of the orators ſpeaks much at length of an ex- 
traordinary aſſiſtance, which, he ſays, all Gaul believed to 
have been ſent to Conſtantine from heaven ©. Another ſays, 
that every one dreaded the war with Aaxentius, on account 
of an evil omen . This may be well underſtood of the croſs, 
than which nothing was more infamous, or more deteſted, 
among the Romans. But Conſtantine placed his chief confi- 


dence in it, and cauſing it to be carried at the head of his ar- Conftan- 
my, as the banner of victory, croſſed the Alps the following tine paſſes 
year, when he and Licinius were eonſuls the ſecond time, the Alps, 
without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, till he arrived at and makes 
Seguſum, now Suſa ; which, being fortified both by nature him/e/f 
and art, and defended by a numerous gariſon, refuſed to ſub- Her of 
mit. Hereupon Conſtantine, having ordered a general aſſault, H uerai 
and at the ſame time cauſed fire to be ſet to the gates, carried ©##**+ 


the place by ftorm the ſame day ; but would not give it up 
to be plundered, nor ſuffer the inhabitants to be any-ways 
injured in their lives or fortunes , though Zofimus writes, 
that he laid in ruins all the cities that preſumed to oppoſe him f. 
From Segufium he marched to Auguſta Taurinorum, now Tu- 
rin, in the neighbourhood of which place he was met by a nu- 
merous army of the enemy, whoſe cavalry, armed cap-a-pe, 
fell upon him with a fury hardly to be exprefled ; but Con- 


were ſurrounded on all fides, and, unwieldy as they were, 
2ulled off of their horſes and killed, without the loſs of a ſin- 
le man on Conſtantine's ſide. The reſt of the army was ea- 

y put to the rout, and purſued with great {laughter to the 
gates of Turin ; which the citizens ſhut againſt them, but 
to tantine, whom they received with the greateſt 
demoaſtrations of joy imaginable. All the cities between the Po 
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ftantine ordering his ranks to open and receive them, they 
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and the Alps followed the example of this, ſending deputies 
with great ſtore of proviſions to the conquerer, and aſſiſting 
him to the utmoſt of their power againſt Maxentius, whoſe 
cruelties and tyranny they could no longer bear :. From Tu- 
rin he marched to Alan, which city he entered without 
oppoſition; and having paſſed a few days there, he purſued 
his march to Breſcia, where he was met by a numerous body 
of horſe, who, being routed at the firſt onſet, retired in great 
confuſion to Verena, the place appointed for the gene- 
ral rendezvous of all the troops of Maxentius, diſperſed up 
and down the country. They were very numerous, and 
commanded by Ruricius Pompeianus, an experienced officer, 
and captain of the guards to Maxentivs, who, not thinking 
it adviſeable to venture a battle, ſhut himſelf up in Verena, 
with part of his troops. Conſtantine, having paſſed the Adige 
a great way above that city, inveſted it with his whole army. 
Pompcianus made a vigorous ſally ; but being repulſed with 
great loſs, he ſtole away in the night, and ſoon after returned 
with a numerous army, which he had with incredible expe- 
dition drawn together from all parts. Conſtantine, receiving 
intelligence of his approach, left part of his troops to purſue 
the ſiege, and marched with the reſt to meet him. Hereupon 
an engagement enſued, which laſted almoſt the whole night ; 
but in the end the troops of Pompeianus were utterly defeat- 
ed, and the general himſelf killed. Conſtantine diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on this occaſion in a very eminent manner, grappling 
hand to hand with the enemy like a common ſoldier ; inſo- 
much, that his officers, after the battle, conjurcd him with 
tears in their eyes, to moderate his courage for the future, 
and not expoſe to ſuch dangers a life on which depended the 
ſafety and welfare of the ſtate ®. The city of Verona ſtill held 
out for ſome time; but was in the end taken by ſtorm, and 
u:terly ruined. The gariſon ſurrendered at diſcretion, and 
Conſtantine, contrary to their expeCation, granted them their 
lives; but that his own men might not be employed in guard- 
ing them, as they were very numerous, he cauſed chains to 
be made of their ſwords, and conaned them in two priſons \. 
During the ſiege of Verona, Conſtantine detached part of his 
troops to attack Aguileia, Mutina, and ſeveral other cities 
which readily ſubmitted. By this means he became maſter of 
all the places between the Alps and Rome, the deliverance of 
which city from the tyranny of Maxentius, was What he had 
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moſt of all at heart k. He therefore bent his march thither, Conſtan- 
and approached the city with all his forces. His approach tine ap- 
rouſed Maxentius, who had abandoned himſelf to eaſe, and proaches 
wallowed in all manner of pleaſures and devaucheries, ſtifling Rome, 
the tidings that were daily brought to him of tlie deicat of his 
troops, and the progreſs of Conſtantine. He cauſed a bridge 

of boats to be laid over the Tiber, a little above the Miloviun 
bridge, now Ponte Malle, ſo contrived, that it could be ca- 

ſily looſened, which he charged one of his engineers to. do 

as ſoon as Conſtantine was entered upon it with his army. 

But the emperor choſe to encamp in a ſpacivus plain, over- 
againſt the Milvian bridge, hoping by that means to draw 

Mo xentius out of Rome, and tempt him to ventuic a general 
engagement, being well appriſed, that if he kept within the 

city, which was ſupplied with great ſtore of proviſions, the 
beſieging him there would prove a dangerous undertaking, 

and protract the war to a great length. But Maxcutius or- 
dering his troops to encamp between the Milvian oridge and 

the city, in order to prevent Con/tantine from approaching 

the walls, did not ſo much as ſtir out of his palace, till he 

was frightened from it by an inauſpicious omen, which obliz 

ed him to repair with his wife and ſon to the houſe of one of 

his friends. Lafantius tells us, that the night preceding 

the twenty-ſeventh, or rather the twenty-cighth, of Celober, 1 an. 
Conſtantine was admoniſhed in a dream to cauſe the fhields of 


his ſoldiers to be marked with the , and then give battle. 
The order was immediately executed, and not only on the 
ſhields, but likewiſe on the helmets, as appears from an an- 
tient medal, of all the ſoldiers, were difplayed the croſs 
and the name of our Saviour. The ſame day, the twenty- 
eighth of Octeber, Maxentius, who then ended the ſixth 
year of his reign, exhibited, notwichſtanding the danger that 
threatened him, magnificent ſhows in the circus; and having 
cauſed the fibylline books to be conſulted, had this anſwer, 
that the great enemy of Rome was doomed to periſh that very 
day. This he underſtood of Conflantine ; and therefore, quit- 
ting the city without delay, he croſſed the bridge, which he 
had cauſed to be laid over the Tiber, and choſe for the field 
of battle a place called Saxa rubra, or the red roc, about 
nine miles from Rome, drawing up his numerous army be- 
tween the enemy and the river. Conſtantine, overjoyed to 
hear that Maxentius had marched out of the city, immediate- 
ly advanced againſt him; and having encouraged his men 
with certain hopes of victory, ordered the ſignal to be given 


* Idem, 7. p. 170, 171. | Idem, p. 145. 
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for the battle. At the firſt onſ:t, the Romans and 7talians in 
Maxentius's army, out of hatred to the tyrant, gave * and 
retired ; but the others, chiefly the prætorian guards, the mi- 
niſters of his tyranny, ſtood their ground, and fought with 
great reſolution and intrepidity ; ſo that the victory remained 


Maxentius doubtful, till Maxentius's cavalry being broken, the tyrant 


defeated, 
and 


drowned 
in the Ti- 


ber. 


Conſtan- 


tine enters 


Rome. 


His cle- 


mency after 


victory. 


abandoned the field to ſave himſelf acroſs his bridge of boats, 
aud return to the city a. Lactantius writes, that the bridge 
broke down of itſelf during the battle“; but Euſebius and 
Z ſimus tell us, that the engines which faſtened the boats to- 
gether, giving way under the great weight of the multitude 
tnat fled with or before Maxentius, the boats parted, and he 
was puthed inte the river by thoſe who were flving with him e. 
Be that as it will, all authors agree, that he wis taken in the 
ſnare which he had laid for Conſtantine; and that, falling into 
the Tiber with his horſe and armour, he was there drowned, 
with many of his men, and ſome of his chief officers. His 
body being with much ado found the next day buried in the 
mud, Conſtantine cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, in order to 
ſhew it to the Roman people, who had not yet ſhewed any 
joy for his death, apprehending it might be only 2 falſe re- 
port, ſpread on purpoſe to diſcover their inclination and real 
ſentiments?. The ſame day, the twenty-ninth of Oober, 
Conjlantine, cauſing the head of Maxentius to be carried upon 
a pole before his army, made his public entry into the city, 
attended by the ſenate in a body, and by infinite crowds of 
people, who flocked from all parts to behold and welcome, 
wich loud ſhouts of joy, their new prince and deliverer. In 
the ſhows which were exliibired the following davs, the peo- 
ple, neglecting the diverſions, kept their eyes immoveably 
fixed on Conflantine, returning thanks to the tutelar gods of 
the city and empire, for giving them, in the room of a cruel 
and inhuman tyrant, a prince, of whoſe humanity, pru- 
deace and moderation, fame had proclaimed ſo many 1n- 
ſtances 4, | 

Tak battle was no ſooner over, ſays one of the panegyr- 
ifts r, than Canſtantine ſheathed his ſword, and not only 
pardoned, but received into favour, even his moſt inveterate 
enemies ( nay, and preferred ſuch of them as he found 
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qualified for public employments. The people demanded with 
great importunity the death of ſome of the tyrant's chief mi- 
niſters, but could not prevail upon the good-natured empe- 
ror to comply with their demands, and humour their re- 
vengeful temper. All the troops of Maxentius were imme- 
diately diſarmed ; but Conftantine reinſtated them ſoon after 
in their former condition, and employed them againſt the 
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barbarians on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube. As The pre- 
for the piztorian guards, a corps ſo famous ever ſince the ii] 
time of Auguſtus, and ſo powerful as to raiſe to the empire, £4474: i/- 


and depoſe, whom they pleaſed, he either diſbanded them, or 
reduced them to the rank of common ſoldiers, cauſing their 
camp which had been begun by Szjanus, in the reign of Ti- 
berius, to be utterly demolithed*. Aurelius Vitor ſeems to 
inſinuate, that he would not ſuffer any troops to remain in 
Rome, thinking them more apt to foment, than ſuppreſs, tu- 
mults and ſeditions f. Zaſimus writes, that Conſtantine pu- 
niſhed ſome, though very few, of thoſe who had been moſt 
attached to the tyrant® ; and Nazarius, that he cut off his 
whole race , that is, his ſon, for he had no other iſſue; 
and of him no mention is made from this time forward, 
tho' he was alive when his father was drowned. Upon the 
death of Maxentius, incredible numbers of informers ſtarted 


up to accuſe ſuch as had adhered to him. But Conflan- H. ,,.n; 4 
tine, treading in the footſteps of other good princes, put a /ewvere /aw 
ſtop to their accuſations, and the evils that thence threatened againf! in- 
the ſtate, by a law enacted this year, in which he declar- formers. 


ed all informers, and ſuch as attempted to diſturb the peace 
and tranquillity of private perſons with unjuſt ſuits, guilty of 
death i. He reſtored the ſenate to its former luſtre and 
authority, filling it with perſons of the greateſt merit, choſen 


out of all the provinces ſubject to him, He recalled ſuch as 


had been baniſhed by Maxentius, ſet thoſe at liberty whom 
he had confined, and, by a general edit, remitted to all with- 
out diſtinction whatever puniſhment had been inflifted on them 
by Maxentius x. Not ſatisfied with delivering them from 
the evils under which they groaned, he exerciſcd his genero- 
ſity and good-nature to all in ſuch a manner, as to make 
full amends, in the ſpace of two months, for the calamities 
they had ſuffered, during the tyrant's fix years reign l. As 
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he was now maſter of all Italy, the people crouded from 

every quarter to Rome, to ſee their benefactor and deliverer, 

and were reccived by him with ſuch marks of kindneſs and 

unicigned affection, that they returned home with a far 

greater opinion of his affability, good-nature, and modera- 

tion, than fame, which delights in exaggeration, had raiſed 

Hours in them e. The ſenate, out of gratitude, decreed him the 
conferred firlt place among the emperors, tho* claimed by Maximin, 
on him by and a triumphal arch, which is ſtill ſtanding, and was raiſed, 
the ſenale. as we read in the inſcription, in honour of Conftantine, for 
having, by divine inſtinct, and with extraordinary courage, 

delivered in one combat the republic from the tyrant and his 

whole faction. In the ſame inſcription, Conſtantine is ſtyled 

the deliverer of Rome, and the author of the public tran- 

quillity. This arch is thought not to have been ended and 

dedicated before the ſolemnity of the tenth year of Con/tan- 

tine's reign, that is, beſore the year 315". Baronius ob- 

ſerves, that it was adorned with ſeveral ſtatues, taken from 
monuments erected to the honour of M. Aurelius and other 

princes, which far excelled in workmanſhip ſuch as were 

done at this time o. The ſenate conſecrated likewiſe to 
Con/tantine ſeveral magnificent edifices, which had been 

raiſed at a vaſt charge by Maxentius. Baronius obſerves, 

that the panegyriſts, in defcribing the triumphal entry of 
Conftantine into Rome, tell us, that he went to the pa- 

lace and to the ſenate, but take no notice of his viſiting 

the capitol, though that was one of the chief 3 

the ſolemnity v. Zofimus writes, that the court being on 

occaſion of a certain ſolemnity obliged to go to the capi- 

tol, Canſtantine was fo far from complying with the an- 

tient cuſtom, that he openly deſpiſed and derided both that 

and the other ceremonies of the religion of the Romans J. 

Pas erat As he aſcribed the late victory, and all his other ſucceſſes, 
r4/pe7 not to his own conduct or ſtrength, but to God alone, ſoon 
eve , after his entry into Rome, he cauſed a ſtatue to be erected 
to himſelf, holding a croſs in the right hand, with an in- 

icription, importing, that under the influence of that victo- 

rious and ſalutary ſign, he had delivered the city from the 
tyrannical yoke under which it groaned, and reftored the ſe- 

Cavs a Pate and people of Rome to their antient liberty and ſplendor. 
Heß to be About the month of November of this year 312, an edict 
put to the WAS iifued in his name, and in the name of Licinius, put- 
pre ecutions | | 
w Idem, p. 173. 
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ting a ſtop to the great perſecution which had been begun by 
Diocleſian, and had raged with incredible fury in moſt pro- 
vinces of the empire for the ſpace of ten years. This edit 
was ſent by the two emperors to Maximin, the moſt im- 
ef enemy the chriſtians ever had, accompanied by a 
etter from Contantine, wherein the pious emperor acquainted 
him with the miraculous aſſiſtance he had received from 
heaven, and the victory he had by that means gained over 
the tyrant Maxentius. As Maximin yet pretended to live in 
friendſhip and amity with Conſtantine and Licinius, (for the 
letter was ſigned by both princes) notwithſtanding his haired 
to the chriſtians, bs publiſhed in their favour the decree, 
which is related at length by Euſebius ”, and ſeems to have 
been enacted this year. That writer in ſpeaking of the con- 
duct of Conſtantine at this time, tells us, that he treated 
with the utmoſt reſpect the miniſters of the true God, kept 
ſeveral of them conſtantly with him, entertained them at 
his own table, and paid an entire deference to their counſels. 
He ſeems to have honoured above the reſt Melchiades, bi- 
ſhop of Nome; for to him he appcals in ſpeaking of the 
veneration he had for the catholic church, and his ſincere 
defire of ſeeing unity reign in it without the leaft ſchiſm or 
diviſionſ. Theophanes mentions fume conſtitutions ſaid to 
have been addreſfed by Conflantine to that holy biſhop, but 
thought by Theophanes to be ſpurious pieces forged by the 
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Arians . It is certain, that the emperor beſtowed great Pays great 
privileges on the clergy of the city of Rome.. We are not reſcd to 
told what privileges theſe were; but moſt writers ſuppoſe the biops 


the emperor to have exempted them from the payment of 
faxes, from the diſcharging of public offices, not ſuitable 
to their calling, and ſuch- like burdens. Baronius pretends, 
that this year 312, Con/tantine gave the Lateran palace to 
the biſhop of Rome w. But Optatus Milevitanus writes, 
that in the ycar 313, a council was held there in the apart- 
ment of the empreſs Faufta * ; whence ſome conclude, that 
it ſtill belonged to the emperor. However, as it is certain, 
that it appertained to the ſee of Rome in the fourth century, 
and that the church adjoining to it was even then ſtyled 4 
baſilic of Conflantine, we cannot think it improbable, that 
the palace was a gift of Conſtantine to the biſhops of Rome, 
and that the church was built by him, as we read in Ana- 
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flatins Y, As for the famous donation, by which Con han- 

tine declared the pope prince and ſovereign of Name, it is 

now looked upon by the Roman Catholic, as well as the 
proteſtant, writers, as a forgery of a later date. PBaron:us is 

aſhamed to maintain it as a genuine piece, and yet declines 

declarins it a forgery, It is commonly believed to have 

been , ged in the eighih century by the noted impor 

Builds a Tjidornus *. Euſebius tells us, that ( c:/fantine built a great 
gat aum- number of churches, fupplied them wich vaſt riches, and 
ber of adorned the altars with magnificent offerings 2. There are 
churches, ſeveral churches at Rome, and in other places, ſaid to have 
been foun ed by Canſlantine; but the autliority of Anaflatius 

and ſuch-like writers is not of ſufficient weight with us to 

aſcribe that glory to any in particular. What he writes of 

the church of St. Peter on the Vatican is confirmed by two 

verſes, that were formerly to be ſeen in the vault of that 
church, importing, that it had been founded by Confantine v. 

In demoliching the antient church, to build that which is at 

preſent looked upon as the moſt magnificent ſtructure in the 

world, the name of Conflantine was diſcovered in ſeveral 

places. In ſome monuments, thought to be of the fixth 

century, we read, that Conſtantine built at Rome the baſilic 

of the Sch palace, in which he placed the true croſs, 

about the year 326, whence it was called the church of the 

h:ly crsſs e. In ſome antient inſcriptions, the church of St. 

Agnes is ſaid to have been built by Con/lanrine, at the requeſt 

of his daughter Canſtantia, or rather Conftantina, who is ſup- 

poſed to have been buried there in 354 4. Theephanes writes, 

that C:1/tentine no ſooner ſaw himielf maſter of Rome, than 

he cauſed the reliques of the holy martyrs to be carefully 

His genere gathered and honourably interred 2. He received, continues 
fity and Euſcbius, in deſcribing his conduct, all ſtrangers with great 
goed na- demonſtrations of kindneſs, and made them rich preſents. 
ture to all. Not thinking it enough to relieve the common beggars with 
money, he cauſed them to be maintained and cloathed at his 

own expence. To ſuch as were come of noble, but decayed, 

families, he was rather magnificent than liberal, beſtowing 

upon ſome of them eſtates, and profitable employments upon 

others. He took under his protection orphans, and widows, 
ſupporting them with great generolity, and eſtabliſhing rich 

funds for their maintenance. He married to wealthy citizens, 
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and perſons of diſtinction, many young women, who were 
deſtitute of fricuds and relations, allo wing them fortunes out 
of the exchequer proportionable to the eſtates of their huſ- 
bands. In ſhort, all who had the good fortune to live under 
him, felt the effects of his generoſity an good-nature. No 
one ever implored his aſſiſtance in vain ; no one ever departed 
diſſatisſied from his picience. II was often heard to ſay, 
that whoever was allowed to approach his prince, ought 
to receive ſome favour or other at his hands ; that it was 
incumoent upon the prince to make it his chief ſtudy to 
content all who applied to him: hence to thoſe, againſt 
whom juſtice obliged him to pronounce in the judging of cau- 
ſes, he uſually gave large ſums, or by ſome other means 
made good the foſſes taey ſuſtained ; ſo that his generoſity 
wa. no leſs extniled and commended by thoſe who loſt theic 
ſui-, than his juſtice was by ſuch as carried it. Thus far Eu- 
ſebius F. 

Tae rndif7ions, that is, a cycle or revolution of fifteen 5 indic- 
years, made uſe of in reckoning time, are ſuppoſed to have tian. 
begun about the end of the preſent, year 312. Theorigion of 
this cycle, and the etymology of its name, has occaſioned preat 
diſputes among modern writers. The reader will find in Du 
Cange a liſt of the authors who have written on this ſubject f. 
Con/tantine having reduced the time, which the Romans were 
obliged to ſerve, to fifteen years, ſays Baronius, he was conſe- 
quently obliged every fitteen years, to impoſe, or indicere, 
according to the Latin expreſſion, an extraordinary tax for 
the paying of thoſe who were diſcharged ; and hence came this 
new cycle, which, from the Latin word indicere, was ſty led in- 
diction . The opinion of Baronius, though in reality a bare 
conjecture, ſeems to Petavius more provable than any thing 
that has been ſaid by others on (he ſame ſubject b; for we 

| know nothing for certain touching the origin, —_ or au- 
thor of this cycle. There are three kinds of indictions, viz. 
the Cæſgqarean or imperial indictions, which begin on the 
| twenty-fourth of September, and were long made uſe of in 
< France and Germany; the Conſtantinopolitan indictions, be- 
ginning with the year of the Greeks, on the firlt day of Sep- 
> 
h tember; and the papal indictions, or indictions of the popes, 
who, ſome centuries ſince, reckon from the firſt of January 


+ Evs8m.1. i. c. 43. p. 429, 430. & | iv. c. 4. p. 528. 
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of the year 313. Petavius ſeems to think, that the Conſlan- 
tin;politan indiction was generally uſed among the Greeks as 

arly as the reign of the emperor Anaftatius, and perhaps of 
Theodsſius the younger; nay, he is inclined to believe, thet 
the indiction originally began on the firſt of September x. And 
truly, {rom various paſſages of the hiſtory of the fifth cen- 
tury, it appears, that the emperors of Con fantinople followed 
this ſtyle, and that it prevailed all over ria, and even at 


Rome l. Some have reckoned the indiftions from the year 


314, or from September of the year 313, but Petavius » and 
cardinal Ne iow, that we ought to count them from the 
month o, Septe;mber of 312, though we have no certain proof 
that (bcy fuſt began then; for ſome pretend, that they were 
in ule in the time of Julius Cæſar, or Auguſtus © ; which 
we can har lly believe, ſince no mention is made of inciction; 
by any author who flouriſhed before the reign of Corflantine. 
The firſt thing we find dated by them is the council of Au— 
ticch, held, as we read in Athanaſius ?, if that paſſage is ge- 
nuine, which Petavius queſtions 4, in the year 341, and in 


the fourteenth indiction. However, it is certain, that St. 


A-:.brojſe mentions the indiction in a letter of the year 386, 
and obierves that it began in the month of November *, From 
that time forward it is common in the code, where mention 
is made of the in4iction of the year 367, and in other mo- 
numents both of ſacred and profane hiſtory; but the indic- 
tions, as cardinal Neris obſerves, are ſeldom marked right F. 
O-phrius quotes a book on the indictions, by one Chyrius 
Fortunatianus, whom he takes to be the biſhop of Aquilzia 
of that name, ſo famous in the time of Conſtantine's chile 
dren t. But Petavius thinks there never was any ſuch book; 
and likewiſe rejects, as quite groundleſs, the opinion of t oſe 
who tell us, that the council of Nice commanded all bi— 
ſh-p3 to mark the indiction in their letters v, He even 
ſuſpecte the council .of Rome, ſaid to have been held under 
pope. Julius, and dated the ſixth indiction w. The reader 
muſt vbferve that the firſt year of this cycle is called the 
firſt indiction ; the ſecond year the ſecond indiction, and 
ſ> of the reſt, till the fifteenth ; after which, the cycle 
is begun ancw, and the years counted in the fame manner. 


k Prrav. p. 564. 1 Non is, epoch. p. 340— 342. 
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DuryxG the war between Conſantine and Maxentius in 
the welt, Maximin, who had enjoyed a profound tranquillity 
in the eaſt ever ſince his agreement with Licinius, began 
anew the perſecution, which the edict of Galerius, in favour Maximin 
of the chriſtians, had obliged him to interrupt for ſome time. per /ecutes 
In a reſcript addreſſed to the inhabitants of Tyre he had brag- the chri/- 
ged of the happineſs of his reign, which, he faid, had never tian, 
been interrupted or diſturbed by wars, ſtorms, dearth of pro- 
viſions, contagions, or earthquakes. This exemption from 
the evils that afflicted other parts of the empire, he aſcribed 
to the great care he took in promoting the worſhip of the gods, 
and perſecuting with fire and ſword their enemies the chriſ- 
tians ** But providence did not fail to humble his pride, 
and puniſh, in a very remarkable manner, his cruelty to thoſe 
who deſerved it the leaſt. For the ver y next winter proving 
exceeding dry, the drought produced a famine when no- Hi dou: 
ways expected, and the famine a dreadful plague, attended er fl | 
with nauſeous ſores, which breaking out in the face, and eſ-,,,_ © 
pecially about the eyes, deprived of fight an infinite number „ 
of men, women, and children. This Euſebivs, with a great 4,cadful 
deal of reaſon, looks upon as a puniſhment from heaven upon calamities. 
Maximin, who ſparing, out of his great mercy, to uſe his 
expreſſion, the lives of ſeveral chriſtians, cauſed their right 
eyes to be put out, in order to diſtinguiſh them by that mark 
of infamy from his other ſubjects . To the famine and 
plague, that ravaged the dominions of Maximin with a fury 
hardly to be exprefled, was added a deſtructive war. For 
the tyrant, attempting to oblige the Armenians, who had em- 
braced the true religion, to offer victims to his falſe dei- 
ties, forced them to take arms in their own defence, and 
from ancient friends and allies, to become enemies of the Re- 
man people and empire . This muſt be underſtood of Ar- 
menia Major; for the people of Armenia Minor were not allies, 
but ſubjects, of the empire. This is the firſt inſtance we find in 
hiſtory of a religious war, or a war for the ſake of religion. 
As to the iſſue of it, we are only told, that, in the courſe of this 
war, Maximin and his army ſuffered much, our hiſtorian be- 
ing wholly taken up in deſcribing the inexpreſſible muteries 
that attended the plague and the famine in all the pro- 
vinces ſubject to Maximin, and the charitable conduct of 
the chriſtians towards their greateſt enemies, during the time 
of their diſtreſs . Maxin was obliged, as we have related 
above, by the decree ot ( onſtantine and Licinius, to put a ſtop 
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to the perſecution this year, not daring yet openly to oppoſe 
them. 

Tur next confuls were Conſtantine and Licinius, both for 
the third time. The former did not, it ſeems, ſtay at Rome 
above two months, as appears from a law he publiſhed at Mi- 
lan, dated the tenth of March db. He was met in that city 
by Licinius, and there he married to him his ſiſter Conſtantia, 
whom he had bethrothed to him before his war with Max- 
entius ©, They both wrote to Diocleſian, inviting him to 
aſſiſt at that ſolemnity; but he begging to be excuſed on ac- 
count of his age, they highly reſented it, and ſent him a 
ſecond letter, filled with menaces, which haſtened his death; 
for he died ſoon after, in the month of July of this year 
313%. The two emperors, in this interview, enacted an 
dict in favour of the chriſtians, which is related at length 
by Euſebius *. Conſtantine was ſoon obliged to leave Milan, 
and haſten into Gaul to make head againſt the Franks, who, 
forgetful of the treaty which they had made with him a 
few years before, were aſſembling their forces with a deſign 
to invade the Roman dominions. The emperor arrived while 
they were preparing to paſs the Rhine ; but finding they with- 
drew, awed by his preſence, he gave out, that the Germans too 
were ready to break into Gaul ; and leaving ſome troops con- 
cealed among the woods at a ſmall diſtance from the river, 
retired with the reſt. The Franks no ſooner heard of his 
departure, than they paſſed the Rhine; when the Romans, 
riſing unexpectedly out of their ambuſcade, fell upon them before 
they could draw up their forces, cut great numbers of them 
in pieces, and obliged the reſt to repaſs the river in the utmoſt 
confuſion. Conſtantine, not allowing them time to recover 
themſelves from their conſternation, entered their country, 
laid waſte their lands, burnt their habitations, and, having 
taken an incredible number of captives, expoſed them all to 
be devoured by the wild beaſts, in the ſhows which he exhi- 
bited on account of his victory f. This ſeverity towards a 
perfidious and faithleſs enemy, whom no ties could bind, is 
commended by his panegyriſt ; but whether it anſwers the 
character of a mild, generous, and good natured prince, 
which all the writers of thoſe times give him, is what we 
leave our readers to judge. Cruelty, even towards an enemy, 
however treacherous, was not, at leaſt, countenanced by 


b Cod, Theodoſ. t. 5. p. 114. c Lact. perl. c 45. p. 38. 
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the religion which he profeſſed. For this victory he took 

the title of Francicus . Conſtantine was, as appears from the 

date of ſeveral laws *, in the months of November and De- 
cember of this year, at Treves z during which time the pane- 

gyric of the anonymous writer is thought to have been pro- 
nounced ', in which the orator extols the victory, which he 

had lately gained over Maxentius; and in the end of his 
ſpeech addreſſes himſelf to the great and only true God ; but 

at the ſame time plainly ſhews, that he had not yet wholly 
renounced the ſuperſtitious ceremonies of the gentiles. He 
obſerves, that certain barbarians, who inhabited a diſtant 
country, had ſubmitted to Conflantine ; but as to this parti- 
cular, there is a profound filence among hiſtorians. This He beflows 
year, Conflantine granted great privileges to catholic churches „ 2 
in Africa, which province had ſubmitted to him upon the Saw _ 
news of the death of Maxentius. In a reſcript addreſſed to ;z, clergy 
Anulinus, whom he had appointed proconſul of Africa, he and the 
commands him to exempt the clergy belonging to the catho- church. 
lic church there, of which Cæcilianus, biſhop of Carthage, 

was the head, from all civil employments, that they might 

not be diverted from the ſacred functions of their office. 
Nothing, ſays he in that reſcript, ſpeaking of the clergy, 

will more contribute to the welfare of the ſtate, than their 
applying themſelves wholly to the worſhip of god Ek. This 
ordinance was notified by Anulinus to Cæcilianus, as appears 

from his anſwer to Con/tantine, dated the fifteenth of April of 

this year 313'. As this exemption was granted only to the 
catholic clergy, the heretics, probably the Donatiſis, attempt- 

ed to diſturb them in the enjoyment of it; which obliged 
Conſtantine to confirm the privileges he had granted them by 

a new edict, dated the twenty-firſt of October of this 

year. His exempting the clergy thus from the public offices 

in the cities proved very burdenſome to the other inhabitants, 

and many entered themiclves among them on purpoſe to 
enjoy that privilege : the emperor therefore, by another 
edict, put a ſtop to the increaſe of the clergy, ordaining, that 

none ſhould be admitted among them but to ſupply the pla- 

ces of others deceaſed; and that thoſe, who were admitted, 

4 ſhould be perſons not qualified by their birth or wealth for 

p the ficit and moſt chargeable employments. In virtue of 

. this edict, ſeveral cities attempted to oblige ſuch of the cler- 

4 gy as were qualified for thoſe officcs to diſcharge them, 
though they had been ordained before it was enacted; which 
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Conſtantine prohibited by a reſcript, dated the eighteenth of 
Fuly of the year 320. But after all, his forbidding per- 
ſons of rank and eſtates to enter themſelves among the cler- 
gy, in order to eaſe the laymen, was afterwards looked upon 
by other emperors, ſome ſay by Conſtantine himſelf, as an 
* and injury offered to the church; and therefore that 
edict was annulled, and perſons of the higheſt rank were al- 
lowed to enter into holy orders, but upon condition of their 
reſigning to others, either their whole eſtates, or the greateſt 
part of them; which was deemed ſuitable to that diſintereſt- 
edneſs which the church requires in her miniſters ®. Some 
writers are of opinion, that Conftantine at the ſame time ex- 
empted the church-lands from all taxes and burdens whatſoe- 
ver, there being mention made of this immunity, as already 
eſtabliſhed, in a law of the year 315; but others pretend this 
law to be of a later date, and aſcribe the above-mentioned ex- 
emption to Con/tantizs, the ſon of Conflantine n. We have a 
letter written this year by Conſtantine to Cæcilianus, 
Gives ſums biſhop of Carthage, acquainting him, that he deſigned to put 
zo the cler- into the hands of the miniſters of the catholic church a con- 
gyto be ſiderable ſum, to be diſtributed! by them among the indigent 


diſtributed chriſtians in Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania; and that 


A the with this deſign he had ordered Urſus his receiver in Africa, 
r pay him a certain ſum, to be diſtributed according to the 
cbriftient. tickets which he ſhould receive from Ius; he adds, that 
if the ſum he mentions was not by him thought ſufficient, he 
might recur to Heraclides, another of his receivers, whom 
he had injoined to ſupply him with what monies he wanted 
for ſo pious an uſe®. Ofius, mentioned in this letter, is, 
without all doubt, the great Ofius, biſhop of Corduba, to 
whoſe counſels Con/tantine ever paid the utmoſt regard in 
whatever related to the affairs of the church. In the ſame 
letter he acquaints Cæcilianus, that, by word of mouth, he 
had ordered Anulinus, proconſul of Africa, and Patricius, 
lieutenant in that province, to check and ſupyreſs thoſe who 
His z-a! diſturbed the peace of the catholic church there, meaning, 
for the uni- we ſuppoſe, the Donat its, who had formed a powerful party 
ty of the againſt Cecilianus himſelf, Not ſatisfied with the orders he 
care. had given to his officers, in order to put an end to the diſturb- 
ances raiſed by thoſe obſtinate ſchiſmatics, and maintain the 
unity of the church, he aſiem led, on the ſecond of Ocĩlober of 
this vear, à council at Re; and another, far more famous, 

the year following, at Arles in Gaul ?. 
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Wurn Conflantine left Milan, to oppoſe the Franks, War be- 
threatening to invade Gaul, Licinius returned to IJllyricum, luce Li- 
where he was ſoon after attacked by Maximin, who, taking Smtus and 
umbrage at his marrying the ſiſter of Conſlantine, and jealous Maximin. 
of the good underitanding that paſſed between thoſe two princ- 
es, reſolved to veſtroy them, and to begin with Licinius, 
whoſe ruin he hoped to compaſs, while the other was em- 
ployed in Gaul againſt the Franks and Germans. With this 
view, he aſſembled in great haſte his forces; and, leaving 
Syria, marched in the depth of the winter into Bithynia 
and from thence paſling into Thrace, laid ſiege to Byzantium, 
which, aiter having held out eleven days, was obliged to ſub- 
mit. He attacked Heraclea next, which made a vigorous de- 
fence, but was in the end taken by ſtorm. In the mean 
time, L:cinus, having drawn together what forces he could, 
took the field, not with a deſign to venture an engagement, 

(for he had with him only thirty thouſand men, whereas 
Maximin's army was twice that number) but to ſtop the 

rogreſs of his conqueſts, However, the two armies meet- 
ing between Heraclea and Adrianopolis, Licinius, if we may Licinius's 
give credit to Lactantius d, was admoniſhed in a dream to give V eam or 
the enemy battle, and aſſured of victory, provided he implor- viſion. 
ed the aſſiſtance of the true God, by a prayer which was ſug- 
geſted to him in his fleep. Licinius remembered it when he 
awaked, dictated to his ſecretary, and cauſed many copies of 
it to be diſtributed among his ſoldiers, whom he took care to 
acquaint with his dream ; which inſpired them with new cou- 
rage and an eager deſire of engaging the enemy, over whom 
they promiſed themſelves certain victory, fince heaven had 
declared in their favour. This prayer is related at length by 
Laftantius*, Licinius deſigned to give battle on the firſt of 
May, the day on which Maximin ended the eighth year of his 
reign. But Maximin having drawn up bis army in battle- 
array on the laſt day of April, Licinius could no longer put 
off the engagement. When the two armies were in preſence 
of one another, the officers and ſoldiers of Licinius, quitting 
their ſhiclds and helmets, with their hands lifted up to heaven, 
repeated three times the above-mentioned prayer. Afterwards 
the two princes had an interview; but Alaximin hearkening 
to no terms, they parted, and ordered the ſignal for battle to He gains 
be given. Zeſini vrites, that Licinius's men at firſt gave ground © complete 
and retired ; but ioon after returned to the charge and carried ©9 
the day*. But Laftantius» and Euſebius v tell us, that the 97, 
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army of Maximin was put to flig t at the very firſt onſet, 
and purſued with great ſlaughter by the conqueror. Moft 
of his troops, eſpecially the legions, were cut in pieces, and 
the reſt, his guards not excepted, abandoning him, ſubmitted 
to Licizius, Maximin himſelf, quitting his purple robes, 
fed in the diſguiſe of a ſlave, and, croſſing the Boſporus, 
reached Nicomedia on the firſt of May about ſun- ſet, having 
in the ſpace of twenty-four hours travelled an hundred and 
fixty miles. He did not ſtop at Nicomedia ; but taking with 
him his wife and children, continued his flight into Cappado- 
cia, where he halted, and reſumed the purple, being met there 
by ſome troops that were marching from Syria to his aſſiſt- 
ance *, Licinius, entering Bithynia a (ew days after the bat- 
tle, was received every- where with the greatett demonſtrations 
of joy imaginable, eſpecially at Nicomedia, where he cauſed ſolemn 
thanks to be returned to the Almighty for the ſucceſs with which 
he had bleſſed his arms; and then ordered the edict which had been 
enacted by him and Con/tantine at Milan, in favour of the 
chriſtians, to be publiſhed 3 which was done accordingly on 
the laſt day of June of this year 313, that is, about ten years- 
and four months after the edict, which gave riſe to this long 
and bloody perſecution, had been firſt publiſhed in the ſame 
city, by Diocleſian and Galerius J. Licinius had no ſooner 
put a flop to the perſecution by this edict, than he left Ni- 
comedia, and purſuing Maximin, arrived at the ſtreights of 
mount Taurus, where he had reſolved to make a ſtand ; but 
his courage failing him at the approach of the victorious ar- 
my, he retired with great precipitation to Tarſus, propoſing 
to paſs from thence into Egypt, and raiſe a new army th-re. 
But diſtruſting the troops he had with him, and apprehending 
they deſigned to deliver him up to Licinius, he altered his 
mind, and reſolved, fince he found no means of making his 
eſcape, to put an end to his life with poiſon ; which, howe- 
ver, had not the deſired effect, but brought upon him a dread- 
ful diſtemper, whereof the unaccountable ſymptoms are de- 


. ſcribed at length by Euſebius * and Lafantius *, who aſcribe 


it to divine vengeance. He was tormented night and day 
with inexpreſſible pains ; his eyes and tongue putrihed, a 
puniſhment juſtly inflicted upon him for the blaſphemies he 
had uttered againſt heaven, and his cauſing the eyes of many 
chriſtians to be put out ; an inviſible fire, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion of Z:/cbius b, was kindled in his bowels, which, be- 
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ing attended with unrelenting torments, reduced him in a 
few days to a ſkeleton ; his whole body was covered over with 
a kind of leproſy, and devoured by ſwarms of vermin : He 
could not be prevailed upon to take any nouriſhment, but 


7 


greedily ſwallowed handfuls of earth, as if he had hoped by 


that means to aſſwage his pains, and allay the hunger, which 
tormented him without intermiſſion e.. Euſebius tells us, that 
reflecting in this condition on his unjuſt conduct towards the 
chriſtians, and aſcribing the agonies he ſuffered to his cruelty 
towards them, he cauſed an edict to be publiſhed, more fa- 
vourable to them than that which he had been forced by Con- 
Nantine and Licinius to enact the year before. But as his re- 
pentance, ſays Euſebiut, was not ſincere, it obtained no eaſe 
to his torments, which at length put an end to his life at Tar- 
ſus in Cilicia, about the middle of Augu/?, after he had reign- 
ed nine years with the title of Cæſar, and five years and fix 
months with that of A-gu/tus d. He left ſeveral children be- 
hind him, whom he had created Cæſars, as appears from ſe- 
veral antient coins © ; but their names are not mentioned b 

hiſtorians. By his death, Licinius became maſter of all the 
eaſtern provinces ; ſo that the whole empire was now divided 
between him and Conftantine, Maximin was declared by the 
edicts of the two ſurviving princes a public enemy, and treat- 
ed as ſuch ; for bis ſtatues were pulled down, his images de- 
faced, his name razed out of all public inſcriptions, and ſuch 
monuments as had been erected to his honour overturned 
and levelled with the ground. His children and relations were 
ſentenced to death and publicly executed ; his wife was thrown 
into the Orontes at Antioch and drowned ; all his miniſters 
and favourites were involved in his ruin, and among the reſt 
Culcianus, who had put a great number of chriſtians to death 
in Egypt; Firmilianus, who had ſignalized his hatred againſt 
them in Paleftine ; and Peuceces, whom the tyrant had fa- 
voured above the reſt, and created three times conſul. Lici- 
nius Cauſed likewiſe a celebrated magician, by name Theztech- 
nes, and all his aſſociates to be publicly executed at Antioch, 
after having obliged them to diſcover and own the impoſtures, 
with which they had led aſtray the ignorant populace, and 
{ſtirred them up againſt the chriſtians f. Candidianus, the fon 
of Galerius, being introduced to Licinius at Nicomedia, was 
received by him with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, and 
treated for ſome time in a manner ſuitable to his rank ; but 
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when he thought himſelf ſafe, he was, by the order of Lici- 


nius, murdered with Scverianus, the fon of Severus, killed, 
as we have related above, in the year 307. Valeria, the 
daughter of Diocleſian and widow of Galerius, who had a- 
dopted Candidianus, was no ſooner informed of his death, 
than ſhe withdrew from Antioch with her mother Priſca, and 
wandered about in diſguiſe and undiſcovered for the ſpace of 
fhitteen months ; but being at laſt known at Theſſalonica, ſhe 


The death was ſeized there, and by Licinius's order publicly executed 
of Valeria with her mother, and both their bodies thrown into the ſex 8. 
and Priſca. Thus were the families of theſe three cruel perſecutors of the 
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church, Diocleſian, Galerius, and Maximin, utterly cut off 
and exterminated. Zofimus tells us h, that the ſecular games 
ought to have been celebrated at Rome this year, but were 
neglected by Conflantine ; which was no-ways pleaſing to the 
pagans, who looked upon them as one of the chief ſupports 
of the empire, and a powerful preſervative againſt plagues, 
wars, earthquakes, and other calamities, though the laſt, ce- 
lebrated by Severus an hundred and ten years before, in the 
conſulate of Chilo and Libs, had not, as we have ſeen, kept 
off theſe evils. 

THE next conſuls were Rufus Folufranus, the ſecond time, 
and Annianus. Conſtantine paſſed the firſt months of this 
year at Treves, as appears from the dates of ſeveral laws i. 
By one, which was publiſhed at Rome on the twenty fourth 
of Arril, he declared all thoſe free, who had been condemned 
to ſlavery by Maxentins, commanding, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, ſuch as held them in captivity to reftore them forth- 
with to their antient liberty x. From Treves the emperor paſ- 
ſed to Arles, where he ordered a general council to meer of 
all the biſhops of the weſt, in order to ſuppreſs the Donati/ts, 
who raiſed great diſturbances in the church. The letter he 
wrote to the council is a manifeſt proof of his piety, of his 
reſpect tor the clergy, and his zeal for the unity of the church l. 
He was obliged to leave Gaul before the biſhops met, a war 
breaking out this year between him and Licinius, of which 
hiſtorians give us but a confuſed account, ſome blaming Li- 
cinius as the author of it, and others Coan/tantine,. The ano- 
nymous writer, whom we have often quoted, lays the whole 
blame on Licinius. According to him, Conſtantine had mar- 
ried his ſiſter Anafiajia to Baſſianus, whom he deſigned to 
create Ceſar, and appoint governor of 7ta!y ; but not caring 


© Idem, c. 50, 5. p. 44, 45. h Zos. I. ii. p. 671. 
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to take this ſtep without the approbation of Licinius, he diſ- 
patched one Conftlantius to acquaint him with his deſign, and 

obtain his conſent. But having diſcovered at the ſame time, 

that Licinius attempted to ftir up Baſſianus againſt him by 
means of Senecio, the brother of Baſſianus, he wrote a letter 

to Licinius, upbraiding him with treachery, and inſiſting upon 

his delivering up to him Senecio, who had taken refuge in his 
court. Licinius was ſo far from complying with his requeſt, 

that reſenting the letter he had written to him, he cauſed his 
ſtatues to be pulled down in A mona, a city of Upper Panno- 

ma. Hereupon Conſtantine, having drawn together in great 

haſte a body of twenty thouſand men, marched into 1/lyricum, 
hoping to ſurpriſe Licinius. But he found him already in the 

field, with an army far more numerous than his own. How- | 
ever, he advanced into Pannonia; and the two armies meet- L. icinius 
ing in the neighbourhood of Cibalæ, an engagement enſued, defeated in 
in which Licinius was utterly defeated, with the loſs of twen- Pannonia, 
ty thouſand of his beſt troops. It appears from Zeſimus, who 

relates the moſt minute particulars of this battle, that it was 
fought on the eighth of October of this year, 314. Lici- 

nius fled to Sirmium, and from thence, with his wife, his 
children, and treaſures, into Dacia, where he raiſed to the 
dignity of Cz/ar one of his officers, by name Valens. From 

Dacia he paſſed into Thrace, and there aſſembled a ſecond 
army, far more numerous and powerful than the former. In 

the mean time, Con/tantine made himſelf maſter of Cibalæ 

and Sirmium; and having cauſed the bridge over the Save to 

be repaired, which Licinius had ordered to be broken down, 

he purſued the enemy into Thrace. Upon his arrival at Phi- 
lippepolis, he was met by a deputation from Licinius, with 
propoſals for an accommodation; but Conſtantine infifting _ 
upon his depoſing Valens, and Licinius obſtinately refuſing to ,, ; 1 
comply with that article, a ſecond battle was fought in the Th,ace: 
plains of Mardia in Thrace, which laſted from morning to 
night, when both armies retired, according to Zeſimus, with- 

out any conſiderable advantage on either fide a. Aurelius 
Victor o and the anonymous author of Conflantine's lite ? 

write, that Conflantine would have gained a complete victory, 

had not night intervening ſaved Licinius's army from utter 
deſtruction. The next day, Licinius ſent one Meſtriauus, 

who is ſtyled comes or count, to Conſtantine, to negotiate a 
peace, which was in the end concluded upon the following 
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Thearticles terms: 1. That Valens ſhould be ſorthwith depoſed, and reduc- 
of their a- ed to his former condition. 2. That Syria, Egypt, Libya, Aſia, 
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Thrace, Ma fa, and the leſſer Scythia, ſhould remain in the 
poſſeſſion of Licinius; but that H{lyricum, Dardania, Macedon, 
Greece, and Mafia, ſhould be yielded to Conftantine 4. Mafia 
is named in both diviſions, there being then two provinces of that 
name, the one, known at preſent by the name of Servra, belong - 
ing to /!/yricum, and the other, now Bulgaria, to Thrace. Peace 
being thus concluded, the two emperors entered the follow- 
ing year, 315, on their fourth conſulſhip. Conſtantine, as 
apprars from the dates of ſeveral laws, paſſed the beit part of 
tais year in [/yricam and Greece, which had been yielded to 
him by the late treaty. By one of theſe laws, dated the firſt 
of Auguſt, he forbids the crucifying of criminals, and intirely 
aboliſhes that ſort of puniſhment, though common among the 
Romans till his time, eſpecially with reſpect to flaves. This 
prohibition is generally looked upon by the fathers as an in- 
ſtance of his reſpect for the croſs and paſſion of our Saviour *. 
By another law, enacted at Naiſſus on the thirteenth of May, 
he commands the officers of the revenue to receive, and edu- 
cate, at his expence, ſuch children as ſhall be brought to 
them by their parents, as not being in a condition to provide 
for them by their own labour and induſtry . He ordered 
this law to be engraved on braſs, and to be publicly hung up 
in ali the cities of Italy. In the year 322, he extended it to 
Africa, injoining the proconfuls, governors, and receivers of 
the revenue there, to ſupply with corn out of the public gra- 
naries ſuch parents as they ſhall find incapable of maintaining 
their children. By a third law publiſhed this year at Sirmium, 
and dated the ſecond of June, he forbids, on pain of death, 
the attaching for debt either ſlaves or cattle employed in til- 
ling the ground :. From [!/yricum Conſtantine went to Aqui- 
lein, and from thence to Rome, where he was on the twen- 
ty-fifth of Auguſt and the thirteenth of September, as appears 
from a law addreſſed to Probinus, or rather, Probranus, pro- 
conſul of Africa, and from an edi addreſſed to the people of 
Rome u. On the eighteenth of October he was at Naiſſus in 
Dacie ; tor the law bears that date, which he publiſhed there, 
forbidding, under pain of being burnt alive, the Fews and 
their patriarchs, to moleſt ſuch as ſhould abandon their ſect 
to embrace the true religion, and inflicting ſevere puniſh- 
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ments on thoſe who ſhould embrace the Jewiſh religion . 
Conſtantine paſſed almoſt the whole year enſuing, when Sa- 
binus and Rufinus were conſuls, in Gaul ; for on the eleventh 
of January he was at Treves, on the fourteenth of May at 
Vienne in Dauphiny, and on the thirteenth of Auguſt at 
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Arles, where his wife Fauſta was delivered of a ſon, whom 22 de- 
—＋ take to be Conſtanting's eldeſt fon, and others, to be livered of 


is youngeſt ſon Canſtans. This year the emperor enacted 
a law, dated the eighth of June, and addreficed to a biſhop, 
by name Protogenes, probably the celebrated biſhop of Sar- 
dica, by which he gave leave to all maſters to infranchiſe their 
flaves in the preſence of the chriſtian people aſſembled with 
their biſhops or paſtors in the church, without recurring, 
as was preſcribed by the Roman laws, to the prætors and 
conſuls, Thus the manumitting of ſlaves, which before was 
attended with great difficulties, and no ſmall expence, became 
eaſy, and no- ways chargeable, the maſters being no longer 
obliged to recur to the prætors and conſuls at Rome, but only 
to their own biſhops and clergy *. In the month of Ot 
of this year the emperor was at Milan, and there heard the 
complaints of the Donatiſts againſt Cæcilianus biſhop of Car'- 
thage ; and on the fourth of December at Sardica, where 
he enacted a law, commanding perſons even of the greate!t 
diſtinction, when guilty of rapes, extortions, or other crimes 
of that nature, to be tried by the governors of the provinces, 
and executed, without being allowed to appcal to the gover- 
nor of Rgme, or the emperor *, This ſeverity was judged 
neceſſary to check the inſolence of the nobility, who began 
to oppreſs the people in a moſt tyrannical manner, eſpecially 
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in the remote provinces. The following year, 317, when Crip, 
Gallicanus and Baſſus were conſuls, Conſtantine and Licinius Cooten 
agreed to create three Cz/ars, viz. Criſpus and Coaſtautin, tine, and 
the ſons of the emperor Cnfiutine, and Licinius, or Lici- h Lis 


ui anus, the ſon of Licinius by Co:ftantia, the ſiiter 65 Cn- 
flantins, This promotion wis made, according to tus bil 
chrono ogers, on the firſt of March, and was afcerwards no- 
tined to the armies, and publſlied in all the cities of the em- 
pire . The ſon of Licinius is ſt,led on the antien: coins 
Valerius Liciuiauus Licinius, and alto Licinius the your ger b, 
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and was but an infant, about twenty months old, when 
raiſed to the dignity of Ceſar ©, Criſpus, Conſtantine's ſon 
by his firſt wife, was born, according to ſome, in the year 
300, according to others, in 296, ſo that he was at this 
time in the ſeventeenth or twenty-firſt year of his age d. Con- 
ſtantine had committed the care of his education to the cele- 
brated Lafantius, a perſon equally capable of inſtructing him 
in the ſciences, and inſpiring him with ſentiments of piety. 
Euſcbius ſtyles him an excellent prince, a prince beloved of 
heaven, a ſon in no reſpect inferior to his father. He is 
called in the ancient inſcriptions Flavius Valerius Julius Criſ- 
pus f. This year was born, according to the common opi- 
nion, on the ſeventh, or, as others will have it, on the thit- 
teenth, of Auguſt, in {llyricum, and, according to ſome, in 
the city of Sirmium, Conſtantius, Conſtantine's ſecond ſon by 
Fauſta the ſiſter of Maxentius . Conſtantine paſſed the fol- 
lowing year, when Licinius was conſul, the fifth time, with 
Criſpus, partly in Tllyricum, and partly in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and revived the antient Roman law againſt 
parricides, which had been abrogated by Pompey the Great, 
comprehending under the name of parricide, the murderer not 
only of a father and mother, but likewiſe of a ſon >. The nex 
conſuls were Conſtantine, the fifth time, and Licinius Cæſar. 
Conſtantine paſſed this and the three following years in Ih- 
ricum ; and by ſeveral laws enacted there, and addreſſed to 
the governors of Rome, and to the Roman people, endeavour- 
ed to reform the many abuſes which had long prevailed in 
the metropolis of the empire. By one of theſe laws, publiſhed 
at Rome on the firſt of February, he gives the pagans leave 
to conſult the aruſpices, that is, thoſe who pretended to fore- 
tel events from the entrails of victims; but forbids the aruſ- 
pices, as well as the other pagan prieſts, to enter the houſes 
of private perſons, though their friends or relations, upon 
pain of being burnt alive : ſuch as received them were by this 
law to forfeit their eſtates, and be baniſhed for life ; the in- 
formers were not to be puniſhed in this, as in other caſes, 
but amply rewarded for their zeal ', The end of this law 
was to prevent all private ſacrifices and conſultations. By 
another law, dated the ſeventeenth of December, he com- 
mands thoſe, who ſhall conſult the aruſpices, or other di- 
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viners, to ſend their anſwers to him *. The emperor con- 

tinued this year at Sirmium till the twenty-ſecond of June, 

as appears from the dates of his laws; was at Naiſſus on the 

fiftcenth of July, at Milan on the ſeventeenth of September, 

at Aquileia on the twelfth of October, at Sardica on the twen- 

ty-ſixth of November, and again at Sirmium on the firſt of De- 

cember i. The following year Conſtantine entered upon his 

ixth conſulſhip, having his ſon Con/tantine for his collegue. Conſtan- 

his year he abrogated the Papian and all other laws againſt tine re- 

celibacy ; but ſuffered thoſe who had children to enjoy the woes the 
privileges granted them by thoſe laws ». He annulled ano- Papian 
ther law, impowering the creditors to ſeize on the eſtates and and other 
effects of their debtors ; and at the ſame time declared, that laws @- 1 
ſuch as had forfeited their eſtates by that law might redeem gainf _ 
them by paying the ſums they owed ®. By a law dated the my 

firſt of February, he forbids the officers of the revenue to pu- 

niſh with rods, or confine to the public priſons, ſuch as were 
backward in paying the common taxes ; but orders them to 

be ſecured in places where every one might ſee and viſit 

them o. This law muſt have been unknown to Zeſimus, who 

tells us, that rods and all forts of torments were uſed by the 

officers of Conflantine in exacting what was due to the ex- 

chequer 7. Two other laws were enacted by Conflantine 

this year, the one forbidding married men to keep concu- 

bines 1, and the other commanding all judges to diſpatch the Laws in 
cauſes of criminals, and the goalers to treat them, however favour of 
guilty, with humanity, to keep them in open and wholeſome priſoners. 
places, and not to confine then, at leaſt in the day-time, to 
dungeons : he declares ſuch as ſh.]1 by ill uſage extort money 
from their priſoners guilty of death; and threatens with 
his indignation the magiſtrates who ſhall wink at ſuch diſor- 
ders". This year Criſpus gained a victory over the Franks, 
the particulars of which are not mentioned in hiſtory : Na- 
Zarius in his panegyric only tells us, that he overcame 
the Franks, granted them a peace, and then returned to his 
father C. 

T H E following year, when Criſpus and Conflantine, And for 

the emperor's two ſons, were conſuls, Conſtantine publiſh- keeping be- 
ed an edi on the ſeventh of March, forbidding all man- ly ſundays. 
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ner of work on ſundays . Sozomen writes, that, out 
of reſpet to the croſs, he likewiſe ordered fridays to 
be kept holy . But of this edict no mention is made 
either by Euſebius, or any other hiſtorian. However, the 
authority of Sozomey, who, lived at Conſtantinople, was by 
profeſſion a pleader, and ſhews himſelf every-where tho- 
roughly acquainted with the laws, is of great weight with 
us. The following year 322, Petronius Probrianus and 
Anicius Fulianus being conſuls, Conſtantine gained a great 
victory over the Sarmatians v. Optatianus writes, that they 
were overcome in ſeyeral battles with the Carp: and tle Gete, 
that is, the Goths *. Theſe battles were fought, according 
to that writer, at Campona, Marga, and Bononia, all three 
Cities of IJyricum on the Danube, the firſt in Pannonia or 
Valeria, near the preſent city of Buda, and the other two in 
Upper Ma: ſia 1. Rauſimodes, king of the Sarmatians, had, 
as we read in Zo/imus *, beſieged a city, which he does not 
name; but Conſtantine, haſtening to the relief of the place, 
put the enemy to flight, and having obliged thoſe who had 
made their eſcape to repaſs the Danube, purſued them croſs 
that river, defeated them a ſecond time with great ſlaughter, 
their king being killed among the reſt, and returned with an 
incredible number of captives. Euſebius does not ſpeak of 
this victory in particular; but tells us in general terms, 
that heaven rewarded with many victories over the different 
clans of barbarians the emperor's zeal for the propagation of 
the goſpel . The Sarmatian games, which were yearly ce- 
lebrated about the latter end of November, probably took 
their riſe from this victory d. The next conſuls were Seve- 
rus and Rufinus. Conſtantine, after his victory over the bar- 
barians, marched with his army to Theſſalonica; but while he 
was buſied there in making a port, the Goths, notwithſtand- 
ing their late defeat, entered Thrace and Mafia, committing 
every-where dreadful ravages. Conſtantine marched againit 
them with incredible expedition; and, having gained a com- 
plete victory over them, purſued them with gicat ſlaughter 
into the dominions of Licinius; which that prince highly 
reſenting, complained of it as an open breach of the treatics 
ſubſiſting between them. Conſtantine endeavoured to appcaie 
him; but as Licinius, diſſatisfied with the late partition of 
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the empire, waited only a plauſible pretence to break with 
Conſtantine, after ſeveral embaſſies and unſucceſsful] negotia- 


tions, both princes began to prepare for war. Conſtantine ur be- 

diſpatched expreſſes into all the provinces, ordering his troops tavern 

to haſten into 7/lyricum and join him. Zeſimus writes, Conſtan- 
that his army was an hundred and thirty-thouſand men tine. 
ſtrong, and that he aſſembled at the port of Athens a fleet and Lici- 
conſiſting of two thouſand two kundred veſſels of different nius. 


rates and ſizes ; whereas Licinius had with him but an hun- 
dred and fifteen thouſand men, and three hundred and fifty 
gallies 4. Conflantine was ſtill at Sirmium on the twenty-fifth 
of May, and a few days after at Theſſalonica, whence he 
marched into Thracs, and found Licinius encamped there on 
the banks of the Hebrus, in the neighbourhood of Adriano- 
ple. The two armies continued ſome days encamped over- 
againſt each other, being parted by the river. Conſtantine 
was for laying a bridge croſs the Hebrus ; but, in the mean 
time, having diſcovered a ford at ſome diſtance, he paſſed it 
at firſt with twelve horſemen, who being followed by a few 
more, kept the enemy in play, till the whole army croſſed 
the river. Both princes drew up their forces in battle-array, 
and prepared for the enſuing engagement, which was likely 
to prove decifive. Euſebius writes, that the author of the 
war, that is, Licinius, gave the ſignal for the onſet, and 
that Conſtantine, having firſt with a fervent prayer invoked 
the Almighty, and given for the parole God our Saviour, or- 
dered the croſs, in which he confided more than in the num- 
ber and bravery of his foldiers, to be diſplayed at the head 
of his army. His confidence, ſays the ſame writer, was 
not ill- grounded; for victory attended the royal banner 
where-ever it appeared f. Conftantine's men behaved with 
incredible bravery, animated by the example of their leader, 
who, though he expoſed himſelf to the greateſt dangers, 
eſcaped only with a ſlight wound in the thigh. But of the cne- 
my thirty-three thouſand were killed upon the ſpot, and the reſt, 
though advantageouſly poſted upon a riſing ground, obliged to 


betake themſelves to a precipitous and diſorderly flight. Lici- Licinius 
nius eſcaped in the night, with what forces he could rally, #ntirely de- 


to Byzantium; and the next morning ſuch of his men as 


had remained in the neighbourhood of Adrianeple, ſubmitted *\0"19n0- 
to Conflantine, who, tranſported with joy for ſo ſignal a — | 


victory, granted a diſcharge to many of his veterans *, This 
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memorable battle was fought on the third of July of this 
year 323. Euſebius tells us, that Licinius, before the battle, 
retired to a neighbouring wood to ſacrifice to his gods ; and; 
when the ceremony was over, told thoſe who attended him, 
that he had offered victims to the gods, whom both his and 
their anceſtors had ever adored, but the enemy had forſaken, 
to embrace a religion unknown to the Romans, whoſe ſtan- 
dards he diſhonoured with the ignominious ſign of a croſs. 
He added, that as Cbnſſantine, tranſported with a blind zeal 
for his new religion, had declared himſelf an enemy rather 
to his gods than to him, it was incumbent upon them to de- 
fend and protect him, that the world might conclude from 
the ſucceſs of the approaching engagement, how powerful 
were the gods of the Roman empire, how weak tlie un- 
known God adored by Conftantine, It we are overcome, 
«© continued he, we muſt deſpiſe thoſe deities whom we now 
„ adore, and adore that deity whom we now deſpiſe. But 
« if our gods bleſs our endeavours with ſucceſs, as I am 
*« cotifident they will, we muſt with an eternal war purſue 
«© their enemies, and utterly extirpate the chriſtian name. 
Euſebius tells us, that he learnt this ſpeech, ſoon after the 
battle, of thoſe who were with Lic:nius when he made 
it db, Sozomen likewiſe writes, that Licinius had reſolv- 
ed, if his gods had granted him the victory, to purſue 
with fire and ſword their enemies the chriſtians ; and 
therefore that writer Jooks upon his defeat as a glaring in- 
ſtance to prove, that the chriſtians were, in a ſpecial manner, 
favoured by heaven, and that their religion was not a human 
contrivance, but the work of the Almighty!. As Licinius 
had fled to Byzantium, Conſtantine purſued him thither with- 
out loſs of time, ordering his fleet, commanded by his fon 
Criſpus, to repair to the ſame place. Criſpus immediately 
put to ſea, and failing along the coaſts of Macedon and 
Thrace, entered the ſtreights of Gallipoli, where the enemy's 
fleet, conſiſting of two hundred veſſels, under the command 
of Abantus, or, as others call him, Amandus, waited for 
him. As the place was very narrow, Cri/pus thought it ad- 
viſeable to engage him only with eighty of his beſt ſhips. 
Victory was long doubtful, both fleets fighting with great 
obſtinacy and reſolution : but in the end the enemy, being 


. encumbered by the great number of their ſhips running foul 


Criſpus ix 4 | 
e 301 one another in ſo narrow a place, were utterly defeated, 


of Galli- 


poli. 
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with the loſs of five thouſand men, and one hundred and 
thirty ſhips. Amandus, the enemy's admiral, with the ut- 
molt difficulty ſaved himſelf aſhore *. Zeſimus, who deſcribes 
all the particulars of this battle, tells us, that even the winds 
fought for Conſtantine, in order to render the victory of the 
ſon by ſea no leſs glorious than that of the father had been 
by land i. Criſpus himſelf haſtened to his father with the ) 
joyful tidings of the total defeat of the enemy's fleet, and 

was by him received with the moſt tender expreſſions of pa- 

ternal affection and eſteem. Conſtantine had already laid 

ſiege to Byzantium, after having gained ſome new advantages 
over the enemy; but, before his fleet arrived, Licinius made 

his eſcape by ſea, and taking with him the flower of his 

troops, and his treaſures, paſſed the ſtreights, and ſhut him- 

ſelf up in Chalcedon, with a deſign to raiſe a new army in 

Aſia. In that city he preferred to the dignity of Cæſar one M. Licinius 
Martinianus, the chief officer of his houſhold, and diſpatched create: M. 
him with a conſiderable force to Lampſacus, to make head Martinia- 
againſt Conſtantine, in caſe he attempted to enter the Hel- nus Cæſar. 
leſpont -. But Conſtantine, leaving Byzantium, embarqued 

his troops, and, croſſing over into Aſia, landed in the neigh- 

bourhood of Chalcedon; and finding Licinius encamped on 

a riſing ground not far from that city with a numerous army, 

which he had drawn together with incredible expedition, he 

began to prepare for a ſecond engagement. But, in the mean 4 agree. 
time, deputies arriving from Licinius, with propoſals for an „ent be- 
accommodation, Conftantine hearkened to them with great ygaveer Li- 
joy, and complied with the terms they propoſed, which were, cinius and 
ſays Euſebius , no leſs advantageous to Licinius, than to Conſtan- 
the whole empire. But this agreement was ſhort-lived ; for tine aich 
Conſtantine being ſoon after informed that Licinius was draw- in broken 
ing together forces from all parts, and had even invited the by the fore 
barbarians to join him, advanced to Chalcedon, with a de- 

ſign to inveſt the place, and oblige Licinius to comply with 

the terms of their agreement. But as he approached Chryſo- 

polis, the port of Chalcedon, he was there, to his great ſur- 

prize, met by Licinius at the head of a very numerous 

army. Ieſimus writes, that he had with him above an 

hundred and thirty thouſand men, counting the troops 
commanded by Martinianus, whom he had ordered to 
leave Lanpſacus and join him e. Conſtantine drew up hi 
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men in battle- array; but, ſcrupling to break the treaty, 
waited till the fignal was given by the enemy ; which was no 
ſooner donc, than he fell upon them with ſuch reſolution and 
intrepidity, that, not able to withſtand him, they immediate 
ly gave way and fled in the utmoſt confuſion. In this battle 
Licinius loſt, according to the anonymous writer of Conflan- 
tine's life, twenty-five thouſand men * ; but, according to 
Zoſimus, above an hundred thouſand . It was fought on the 
cighteenth of September; and a few days after the cities of 
B;zantium and Chalcedon opened their gates to the conqueror. 
Licinius fled, with what forces he could rally, to Nicomedia, 
whither Conſtantine purſued him, and immediately inveſted the 
place; but, on the ſecond day of the ſiege, his ſiſter Con- 
/iantia intreating him with many tears, by the tenderneſs he 
had ever ſhewn to her, to forgive her huſband, and grant 
him at leaſt his life, he was prevailed upon to comply with her 
requeſt ; and the next day Licinius, finding no means of mak- 
ing his eſcape, preſented himſelf before the conqueror, and, 
throwing himſelf at his feet, yielded to him the purple and 
the other enſigns of ſovereignty. Conſtantine received him 
with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, entertained him at his 
table, and afterwards ſent him to Theſ/alonica, aſſuring him, 
that he ſhould live unmoleſted, ſo long as he raiſed no new 
difturbances *. However, he was ſoon after ſtrangled by 
Con/tantine's orders, who, on that account, is highly blamed 
by Zoſimus and Aurelius Victor. St. Ferom has copied the 
very words of the latter in his chromcle, The anonymous 
writer, whom we have often quoted, tells us, that the ſoldiers 
having demanded the death of Licinius, Conſtantine complied 
with their requeſt, fearing he might, in imitation of Maxi- 
mian, one day reſume the empire. Zonaras writes, that u 


on the complaints brought againſt Licinius by the ſoldiery, 


Conſtantine referred the whole affair to the ſenate, who ſen- 
tenced him to death, Socrates ſays in expreſs terms, that 
Licinius began privately to make new preperations for war, 
and to invite the barbarians to his aſſiſtance; which Conflan- 
tine no ſooner knew, than he ordered him to be put to death, 
and by that means prevented a new civil war t. GConflantine 
cauſed all his ſtatues to be pulled down, and by two laws, the 
one dated the ſixteenth of May 324, the other the twelfth of 
February 325, annulled all his acts, and repealed the laws 
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which had been publiſhed by him, or his officers in his name v. 
As for Martinianus, Zoſimus writes, that Con/lantine aban- 
doned him to thc fury of the ſoldiery *, as ſoon as he fell into 
his power. But the anonymous writer and Vi#or the young- 
er aſſure us, that Conſtantine at firſt granted him his life; but 
afterwards ordered him to be put to death, as having been 
privy to the deſigns of Licinius *. All thoſe, who had prompt- 
ed him to perſecute the chriſtians, underwent the ſame fate “, 
and among the reſt his ſon Licinius, who was this year de- 
graded from the dignity of Cæſar, and two years after, that 
is, in 325, according to St. Zerom, ſentenced to death. Li- 
cinius had been created emperor on the eleventh of November 
307, and conſequently had reigned near ſixteen years. We 
have not thought it ncceſſary to take notice of the miracles, 
which Zonaras and Nicephorus have inſerted in their account 
of the defeat of Licinius, as things not vouched by any an- 
tient writer. For this victory Conflantineg, and after him 
his ſon and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, aſſumed the title of Vic- 
torious, Which we find ſtill prefixed to ſome of his letters *. 
Not long after the defeat of Licinius, he preferred Conftans, 
at that time his third fon and fix years old, to the dignity of 
Ceſar. 

Conſtantine, now maſter of all the eaſtern provinces, made 
it his chief ſtudy to eſtabliſh there the worſhip of the true 
(od, as he had already done in the weſt, and to aboliſh all 
remains of idolatry, which had been no leſs countenanced by 
Licinius, than the chriitian religion perſecuted and oppreſſed. 
He began with two edicts, whereot both Crce and Latin co- 
pies were ſent into all the provinces of the empire, ſigned 
with the emperor's own hand, 2nd addreſied the one, To the 
churches of God, the other, 70 ths perple of each province. 
By theſe edits he reinſtates in their former condition all, Conſtan- 
who, on account of their religion, had been condemned to tine order; 
exile, to the mines, or any other puniſhment ; orders their whatever 
goods and eſtates to be forthwith reſtored to them or to their % been 
heirs ; gives leave to ſuch as had been deprived of their mili- ten from 
tary employments to reſume them, if they pleaſe ; and com- 5 . 
mands the officers of the revenue, as well as private perſons, Mey we. 
of what rank or condition ſoever, to deliver up to the church- * — 
es, upon the publication of the edict, without waiting the Fe 2 
ſentence of the magiſtrates, what houſes, tenements, gardens, 
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orchards, c. had ever belonged to them, but more eſpecially 
the places where the holy martyrs had been interred. He 
threatens with his indignation ſuch as ſhall not yield imme- 
diate obedience to this ordinance, which, he ſays, compriſes 
thoſe too who may have purchaſed fuch lands, houſes, &c. 
of the emperor, or received them as a preſent, or by way of 
reward for their paſt ſervices. Theſe, however, he encou- 
rages to depend upon his generoſity ; but requires of them, as 
well as of the reſt, an immediate compliance with his edict “/. 
He enaf3s Theſe ordinances were followed by others, forbidding the 
ſeveral offering of ſacrifices to idols, the conſecrating of any new 


edids %, idol, and the conſulting, either in public or in private, the 
2 — 4 * aruſpices, ſoothſayers, oracles, & c. He had no ſooner cauſed 
gen 7 theſe laws to be publiſned, than he enacted another, ordering 


415 the churches, which had been pulled down during the perſe- 
cution, to be rebuilt at his own expence, injoining his re- 
ceivers in the different provinces to furniſh the neceſſary ſums 
for that purpoſe; and thoſe whom he appointed to overſee 

ſuch buildings, to take care that they were capable of con- 
taining all the inhabitants; for we hope, added the pious 
emperor, that they will all embrace the faith of the true God. 
He wrote upon the ſame ſubject to all the metropolitan bi- 
ſhops, ſtyling them his beloved brethren, and among the reſt 
to Euſebius of Czſarea, who relates his letter at length, and 
tells us, it was the firſt he had received from him +. Not 
long after, he publiſhed an edit drawn up by himſelf, and 
addreſſed to all the people of the empire; wherein he exhorts 
them to renounce their antient ſuperſtition, to adore but one 
God, the Creator of the univerſe, and to place all their hopes 
in Jeſus Chriſt. This edict is related at length by Euſebius, 
who tranſlated it out of the original Latin into Greek *. Con- 
Orders rhe flantine, not thinking it yet adviſeable to pull down the 
temples to temples of the idols, ordered them to be ſhut up in all the 
be Hut. places where that might be done without tumults and blood- 
ſhed ; to be ſtripped of their riches and ornaments, and even 
of their idols; and all the lands, houſes, and revenues belong- 
ing to them to be applied to pious uſes. In virtue of this or- 
dinance, the Pytlian and Smyrnthian Apollo, the tripod of 
Delphos, the muſes of Helicen, the famous Pan, whom all 
the cities of Greece had conſecrated after the Perſian war, and 
whatever miſled antiquity had for many ages revered and 
adored, were publicly dragged through the ſtreets, and either 
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daſhed in pieces, or made uſe of as maſter-pieces of art to 
adorn the ſquares, villas, palaces, public galleries, &c b. 
From the ſeveral laws enacted this and the following year 
324, when the emperor's two ſons, Criſpus and Conflantine, 
were conſuls, it appears, that Conflantine continued in the 
eaſt, reſiding for the moſt part at Nicemedia. The next 
year, Paulinus and Fulianus being conſuls, the emperor, to 
put a ſtop to the diſturbances and diviſions that rent the 
church, aſſembled the famous council of Nice, at which he 
aſſiſted in perſon, and afterwards condemned to baniſhment 
the refractory herefiarch Arius, with Euſebius of Nicomedia, 
Theognts of Nice, and ſeveral others, who could not be pre- 
vailed upon to renounce his impious tenets. On the twenty- 
fifth of July of this year, the emperor ſolemnized with extra- 
ordinary pomp and magnificence the twentieth year of his 
reign, and on that occaſion made a great entertainment in his 
palace, to which he invited all the biſhops of the council, 
treated them with the utmoſt reſpect, made them ſeveral pre- 
ſents, and cauſed large ſums to be diſtributed among the 
poor, diſpatching at the ſame time orders to all the governors 
of provinces to ſupply yearly the ſacred virgins, widows, and 
ecclefiaſtics in each city of their reſpective diſtricts with a cer- 
tain quantity of corn e. Conftantine paſſed this year partly at 
Nice, partly at Nicomedia, as appears from the dates of ſeve- 
ral laws. By one publiſhed at Nicomedia on the ſeventeenth 
of October, and addreſſed to all the ſubjects of the empire, he 
encourages ſuch as had been, or ſhould be, oppreſſed, or any- 
ways injured by his miniſters, counſcllors, governors of pro- 
vinces or Cities, &c. to apply to him for redreſs, aſſuring them, 
that they ſhould be well received, and amply rewarded, for 
undeceiving him, fince he had employed none but ſuch as 
he believed to be men of integrity. But the beſt princes, 
adds he, are liable to be deceived and impoſed upon ty 
wicked miniſters ; if therefore thoſe in whom I repoſed an 
intire confidence, have deceived me by a falſe appearance 
of integrity, and injured the meaneſt of my ſubjects, let 
the perſon thus injured lay his complaints before me, and 
accuſe me as the author of the injuries he has ſuffered, if 1 
do not revenge them d. In the beginning of November he en- 
ated another law, forbidding throughout the whole empire 
the combats of gladiators, and ordering, that criminals, in- 
ſtead of being obliged to fight in the arena, ſhould, tor the 
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future, be condemned to work in the mines. The follow- 
ing year, Con/antine entered upon his ſeventh conſulſhip, 
having his third ſon Conan for his collegue. The empe- 
ror paſſed the winter in Thrace and [{lyricum ; for he was on 
the third of February at Heraclea, and on the fifteenth of 
March at Sirmium. From thence he went to Milan, and 
from Milan to Rome, where he was on the eighth of July; 
but he did not ſtay long there, being, as appears from the 
dates of ſeveral laws, in the beginning of Oober at Spoletum, 
on the twenty-third of the ſame month at Milan, and on the 
lait day of December at Sirmium f. Zoſimus, a declared ene- 
my to Conſtantine, writes, that the whole Roman people 
loaded him with injuries and curſes, for having abandoned 
the religion of his anceſtors, and promoted with great zeal the 
worſhip of an unknown God; and adds, that the diſreſpect 
and averſion which the Romans ſhewed him prompted him to 
transfer the ſeat of the empire to Byzantium*. Libanus 
tells us, that he bore with great patience the ſatires and lam- 
poons that were daily publiſhed againſt him during his ſtay 
at Rome. He left the city, highly diſſatisfied with the diſre- 
ſpectſul behaviour of the Roman people, and was never after 
prevailed upon to return to it b. But the moſt remarkable e- 
vent of this year was the death of Criſpus, Conflantine's eldeſt 
ſon. The empreſs Faufta, jealous of the great reputation he 
had acquired, and piqued to ſee him preferred to her own 
children, falſly accuſed him of having ſolicited her to inceſt. 
Some ſay, that ſhe charged him with aſpiring at the ſovereign- 
ty. Be that as it will, Con/tart:nve, hearkening to the accu- 
ſation, and not only forgetting on this occaſion his uſual cle- 
meney, but acting contrary to all laws of juſtice and equity, 
without examining an accuſation of ſuch importance, without 
giving the accuſed prince room to clear himſelf, ordered him 
to be put to death. Some write, that he was diſpatched 
with poiſon; others, that by the emperor's orders his head 
was {truck off, He was, according to the moit probable opi- 
nion, executed at Pola in [/tria, on the ſuſt of March, being 
then in the thirtieth, or, as others will have it, only in the 
twenty-f:{th year of his age. He was a prince of extraordina- 
ry endowments, had ſignalized himſclf in a very eminent 
manner againſt the Franks and in the war with Licinius, and 
was univerſally beloved by the people and ſoldiery, on account 
of his bravery, his obliging behaviour to perſons of all ranks, 
eus gensroſity, and other princely qualities. He had in all 
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likelihood embraced the chriſtian religion, nay, and been 
baptized, according to Baron:us ; but the authority of Nice- 

phorus, whom that writer quotes, is of no great weight with 

us. "The death of Criſpus was followed by that of young % te 
Licinius, Conſtantine's nephew, at that time in the twelfth a/ ,;, 
year of his agen. St. Jerom ſtyles theſe executions the ef- ,,zhuy 
fect of an unheard-of cruelty x. Faufta did not long cutlive Licinius, 
her ſon-in-law ; for, being this very year convicted of having and his 
accuſed him falſly, and moreover of having proftituted her «7 
honour to perſons of the meaneſt rank, Conſtantine cauſed Faula. 
her to be ſuffocated with the ſteam of a hot bath '. With 

Fauſjta many perſons of diſtinction, ſuppoſed to have been ac- 

ceſlary to her crimes, were condemned, and either privately 
diſpatched with poiſon, or publicly executed . Euagrins, 

to excuſe Conſtantine, denics all theſe facts a; but they are 

too well atteſted, both by the Greet and Latin hiſtorians, to 

be denied, or even called in queſtion, Euſebius, in his eccle- 

ſiaſtic hiſtory, which he publiined betore the death of Criſpa:, 

beſtows the higheſt encomiums upon that prince, and tel!s us, 

that he had great ſhare in the victory gained over Licinius o; 

but, in the liſe of Coanftantine, be ſuppreiics thoſe encomiums, 

and though he deſcribes at length that memorable victory, 

yet he does not ſo much as mention the name of Cin. 

This filence is, in our opinion, a ſtrong argument againit 
Ewvagrius, who pretends the above-mentioned facts to rave 

been feigned by the enemies of Conftantine, becauſe he docs 

not find them in Euſebiut; but as they are ſufficiently atteſted 

by ſeveral other credible writers, we ought rather to inter 

from the ſilence of Z#n/eb:;us, that he was well appriſed no- 

thing could be alledged toexcuſe Conſtantine, and therefore took 

no notice of thoſe executions, chuũng rather to incur the cen- 

ſure of having tranſgreſſed the known laws of hiſtory, than 

to take upon him the juſtifying of facts, which all the world 

but too juſtly condemned. I tis inexcuſable cruelty and in- 1 
juſtice in Conſtantine drew down upon his family divine, 
vengeance; for his brothers, his nephews, and his favourite |." * 
miniſters were, ſoon after his death, all maſfacred by Can/tan- 8 | 
tius, his ſecond ſon by Faufta, whom he loved and cheriſhed ,,,.... 
above the reſt. Conſtantine his eldeſt fon was killed by a 
Conſtans the youngeſt, Conſtuns by Magnentius, Gallus their 
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couſin by Conſtantius, and Conflantius by Julian, the brother 
of Gallus. Julian periſhed in a moſt miſerable manner, and 
in him ended the numerous family of Conſtantine, which 
every one expected, would have furniſhed the empire with 
princes for many ages, the emperor having three brothers, 
four ſons, ſeveral ſiſters and daughters, and nine nephews *. 
Conſtantine ſeems to have paſſed the following year 327, when 
Conſtantius and Maximus were conſuls, in [llyricum and 
Thrace ; for on the twenty-ſeventh of February he was at 
Theſſalonica, on the eighteenth of May at Sardica, and at 
Heraclea on the fifth of Augu/t. He probably paſſed the fol- 
lowing winter at Nicomedia ; for he was in that city on the 
firſt of March 4. This year, Conſtantine granted the privi- 
Makes leges of a city to the village of Drepanum in Bithynia, ſtyling 
Drepa- it, from the name of his mother, Helenopolis. This honour 
num @ ci he beſtowed upon the place out of reſpect to the holy martyr 
ty. Lucianus, who had ſuffered under Maximin in the year 312, 
and was interred there”. About this time the empreſs Helena 
is ſaid to have diſcovered the ſepulchre and croſs of our Savi- 
our, which induced Conftantine to build at Feruſalem the fa- 
mous church of the reſurrection, which 2 io wang me ob in the 
year 335 The pious princeſs died ſoon after in the arms 
— hf of 8.5 who cauſed bes body to be conveyed with great 
Fg pomp to Rome, and to be interred in the burying-place of the 
emperors*. To honour her memory, he gave the name of 
Helenopolis to a city of Paleſtine n, and that of Helenopontus 
to a part of the Euxine ſea, and cauſed a ſtatue to be erect- 
edto her honour at Daphne near Antioch. From this ftatue 
the ſtreet in which it ſtood took the name - ws er . 
The followin » Januarius and Juſtus being conſuls, 
Conflantine 8 2 have hinted FED on the fuſt of 
March at Nicomedia, and on the thirteenth of Jul at a place 
in Mar ſia called Oiſcos and Eſcos ? ; whence ſome — 
that he was waging war with the barbarians in thoſe parts: 
and indeed we read in the chronicle of Alexandria *, that 
this year the emperor paſſed the Danube ſeveral times, and 
that he even laid a bridge over that river. Both the Victor: 
mention this bridge amongſt his other great works; and on 
ſeveral ancient coins of this and the following years, notice 
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is tak en of a bridge, of his paſſing the /anube, and his defcat- 
ing the Goths*. According to the chronicle of Alexandria b, 
he began this year the city of Conftantinople ; but, according 
to others, on the twenty-fixth of September of the following 
year 329. Notwithſtanding his zeal for the catholic faith, he 
recalled this year from baniſhment the two biſhops Huſebius The empe- 
and Theognis, great ſticklers for the doctrine of Arius, and 797 recals 
ſuffered them to pain a great aſcendant over him. The next ba- | 
year, Conſtantiuc took upon him his eighth conſulſhip, having _— (1 
his eldeſt ſon, the fourth time conſul, for his collegue. He Fw TOY | 
paſſed this whole year in the neighbourhood of the Danule ; * T | 
for on the nineteenth of June he was at Sardica in Dacia; 
on the twenty-ſecond of Fuly at Sirmium in Parnnonia ; on the 
twenty-fifth of the ſame month at Naiſſus in Dardania ; on 
the third of Auguſti at IIeraclea in Thrace ; on the eighteenth 
of the ſame month, and twenty-ninth of Sept-mlrr, at Sardi- 
ca; and on the twenty- fifth of Ocleler at Heoraclea e. 
THe following year 330, when Gallicanus and Eymmach#s _. a 
were conſuls, is remarkable for the dedication of the city ena 
of Conflantinople, the greateſt of all Conſlantine's works. 2 
Authors are divided in their opinions with reſpect to the building of 
motives that prompted Conſtantine to undertake the tuild- , new city, 
ing of that city. Zeſimus writes, that he did it out of 
hatred to the Romans, ſeeing himſelf ſcorned and inſult- 
ed by them for having embraced and introduced a new 
religion 4. He had, according to Evtropins, nothing 
elſe in view but to diſplay his power, and ſhew, that, 
in a few years, he could build a city equal ro Rome, 
which, for ſo many ages, had been not undeſfervedly looked 
upon as the wonder of the univerſe . Others only tell 
us, that Conftantine, diſliking Rome for motives unknown 
to them, reſolved to build a city elſe-where, and reſide tjcre., 
That he diſliked Rome, whatever his motives were, is very 
plain; for though he had been maſter of that metropolis near 
twenty years, yet he had never made any long ſtay in it, but 
paſſed moſt of his time in Gaul, and, after his victory over 
Licinius, in Thrace. Sozomen writes, that Cantine, ſeeing 
himſelf abſolute maſter of the whole empire, and not being 
diſturbed by any domeſtic tumults or foreign wars, undertook 
the building of a new city, as a work worthy of a great 
prince, and reſolved, as he did not care to reſide at Rome, to 
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ſettle the imperial ſeat there f. The firft place he choſe for 
executing his deſign was between Troas and ancignt Ilium, on 
the coaſt of Aſia ; but afterwards changing his mind upon 
a viſion which he had, or imagined to have had, he reſolved 
to inlarge the ancient city of Byzantium, and make it the ſe- 
cond, or, if he could, the firſt, of the empire. This preten- 
ded viſion is much ſpoken of by the modern Greet and Latin 
writers ; and Conftantine himſelf, in one of his laws, de- 
clares, that, in the choice of the place, he followed the di- 


He inlarges rections of heaven v. He began with entending the walls of 
the city of the ancient city from ſea to ſea ; and while ſome of the 


Byzan- 


werkmen were buſied in rearing them, others were employed 
in raiſing within them a great number of ſtately buildings, 
and among the reſt a palace no-ways inſcrior in magnificence 


.and extent to that of Rome. As he defigned to fix his own 


court there, and was deſirous that the ſucceeding emperors 
ſhould follow his example, and honour his new city with their 
ordinary reſidence, he ſpared no coſt or labour to render it 


Am it both beautiful and convenient. With this view he built a 
with many Capitol and amphitheatre, made a circus maximus, ſeveral fo- 


mew 


ings. 


4. rums, porticoes, and public baths, and divided the whole city 


into fourteen regions, ſecuring the inhabitants with many 
wholeſome laws, and granting them great privileges and im- 
munities. By this means Byzantium, became in a ſhort time 
one of the moſt flouriſhing and populous cities of the empire, 
whole families flocking thither from all parts, eſpecially from 
Pontus, Thrace, and Aſia, Canſtantine having appointed, by a 
law enacted this year, that ſuch as had lands in thoſe coun- 
tries, ſhould not be able to diſpoſe of them, nor even leave 
them at their death to their heirs, unleſs they had a houſe in 
his new city. I he common people were inticed thither from the 
different and moſt diſt:nt provinces, and even from Nome it- 
ſelf, by the empcroi*s largeſſes, and the great quantities of 
corn, oil, and meat, which were daily diftributed among 
them. But however deſirous the emperor was to fee his 
new city filled with people, yet he did not care it ſhould 
be inhabited by any but chriſtians; and therefore cauſed all 


the idols to be pulled down, and their temples to be conſecra- 


ted to the true Gd. He built beſides an incredible number of 
churches, and cauſed croſſes to be erected in all the ſquarcs and 
public places. When moſt vi tlic buildings were finiſhed, the 
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emperor, on the eleventh of May of - the year 330, the 

twenty fifth of his reign, cauſed his new city, by a very ſo- 

lemn dedication, to be conſecrated, according to Cedrenus, Aud ſo- 
to the virgin Mary * ; but, according to Euſebius i, to the — — 
God of martyrs. Some modern Greet writers tell us, that _— K 1 
this ceremonv was performed by the fathers of the council of 7 4 
Nice, that the ſolemnity laſted forty days, and that Cenſlan- 

tine, during the whole time, cauſed an immenſe quantity of 

all ſorts of proviſions to be daily diſtributed among the popu- 

lace w. It was on this occaſion that Conflantine ſtyled the | 
new city from his own name Conſtantinople, or the city of | 
Conſtantine, and likewiſe Second, or, as others will have it, 

New, Rome. At the ſame time he equalled it to ancient 

Rome, granting it the ſame rights, immunities, and privileges 

enjoyed by that metropolis . He eſtabliſhed a ſenate and other 

magiſtrates, with a power and authority equal to that of the 

Roman ſenate ?, and declared New Rome the metropolis of 

the eaſt, as Old Rome was of the weſt. Conſtantine, having 

accompliſhed this great work, according to ſome in five, ac- 

cording to others in two, years, fixed his reſidence in the new 

City, and never more returned to Rome. T he removal of the 

imperial ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople, happened in the 

year of the chriſtian æra 330, the twenty- fifth of Conſlan- 

tine's reign, and 1078, after the foundation of Rome. By 

this removal the Roman empire received a fatal ſtroke, and 

ſhrunk by degrees into nothing, as the reader will find in the 


ſequel of this hiſtory. 
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CH AF. I. 


Th: Roman hiſtory, from the removal of the imperial ſeat 
zo Conſtantinople, to the death of the emperor Julian. 


INSTANTINE having fixed his court at Conſtanti- 
nople, continued there, as appears from the dates 
of ſeveral laws 4, great part of the enſuing year 331, 
when Baſſus and Ablavius were conſuls, being chiefly em- 
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ployed in building new churches, and adorning with other 
ſtately monuments the city he deſired might be honoured with 
the reſidence of the ſucceeding emperors. The next year, 
Pacatianus and Hilarius being conſuls, the Sarmatians having 
implored the aſſiſtance of Conflantine againſt the Goths, 
who had made an irruption into their country, and committed 
every-where unkeard-of cruelties, the emperor, either in per- 
ſon, or, as ſome write, by his ſon Conflantine, gained a memo- 
rable victory over them on the twentieth of April. Near a hun- 
dred thouſand of the enemy were either cut in pieces, or pe- 
riſhed after the battle with hunger and cold; inſomuch, that 
the barbarians were obliged to ſue for peace, and deliver up 
hoſtages to the emperor, among whom was the ſon of their 
king, Ariaric or Areric ". Sozomen and Socrates write, that 
the Goths acknowledging the power of the God adorcd by 
Conſtantine, who had miraculouſly aſſiſted him in this war, 
great numbers of them embraced the chriſtian religion, which 
had been firſt preached among them about ſeventy years be- 
tore i. The Sarmatians, unmindful of the aſſiſtance they 
had received from Conſtantine, as ſoon as he withdrew with 
his victorious army, began to ravage the provinces of Me 
and Thrace ; but the emperor, returning with incredible ex- 
pe..tion, fell upon them unexpectedly, cut great numbers of 
them in pieces, and forced the reſt to ſubmit to what terms he 
was pleated to impoſe upon them. The next conſuls were 
Da mitius, cither the brother or nephew of Conſtantine, and 
Neretlilus, or Zenophylus. This year Conſtantine created 
Conf*11s, his youngeſt fon, Ceſar, who was born in 320, 
and is ſtyled in all the antient inſcriptions Flavius Julius Con- 
. "The fame year, Syria, Cilicia, and Thrace, were 
ai voully afflicted with a peſtilence and famine, which ſwept 
vii inciedible numbers of people. Theophanes tells us, that 
at Autiacb the wheat was ſold at four hundred pieces of 
filver the buſhel v. During this calamity, Conſtantine ſent 
to tie biſhop of Antioch thirty thouſand buſhels, and an 
incredible quantity of corn, oil, and all ſorts of proviſions 
to the other churches, to be divided among the widows, 
orphans, eccleſiaſtics, &c. * Towards the cloſe of this year, 
embaſſadors arrived at Con/tantineple from the Blemyes, the 
Indians, the Ethiopians, and Perſians, with rich preſents for 
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the emperor, whoſe friendſhip they courted, acknowledg- Embaſſa- 
ing him, ſays Euſebius J, for their ſovereign, and declar- dors /ent to 
ing, that they coveted nothing ſo much as to live in peace 5imfrom 
and amity with ſo great a prince, ſo renowned a warrior. % I 
The Perſian embaſſadots, in the name of Sapor their ent na- 
king, renewed the ancient treaties between the two em- 
pires. Conftantine received them with extraordinary marks 

of honour ; and being informed that the chriſtians were | 
very numerous in Pera, he was tranſported with joy; 4 
and looking upon himſelf as their general protector, he N 
wrote a letter in their behalf to Sapor, which is related at 

length by Euſebius“ and Theodoret *®. The letters from 
Conſtantine to the biſhops, begging their prayers, and thoſe 

both from him and his children to the great Antony for the 

ſame purpoſe, which we read in Enſebius b, Athanaſius e, So- 

omen d, and Proſper *, are ſuppoſed to have been written 

this year. The following year, when Optatus and Anicius 

Paulinus Funtor were conſuls, the Goths, under the command 

of Geberic their king, who had ſucceeded Araric, made new 
irruptions into the country of the Sarmatians, whom they 

defeated in a great battle fought on the banks of the Meriſus, 

in which their king, by name iſimar, and moſt of their 

chiefs, were cut in pieces. The Sarmatians in this extre- 

mity armed their ſlaves, and by their means gained a com- 

plete victory over the Gorhs ; but the victorious ſlaves, ſen- 

ſible of their ſtrength, threw off the yoke, and turning their 

arms againſt their maſters, for whoſe defence they had been 

intruſted with them, drove them out of the country, and 

ſeized their houſes, lands, and effects for themſelves. St. 

Jeromf and Ammianus Marcellinus * call theſe ſlaves Lim: - 

gantes ; and the former tells us, that, in his time, the free- 

born among the Sarmatians were ſtyled Arcaragantes. The 
Sarmatians, thus driven from their habitations, fled for re- 

fuge to Con/tantine, who received them, to the number of 

three hundred thouſand, incorporated in his legions ſuch of 

them as were fit for ſervice, and gave ſettlements to the reſt He allo's 
in Thrace, Scythia, Macedon, and Italy b. Another party of the Sarma- 
the fugitive Sarmatians had recourſe to certain barbarians, tians/err/-- 


called by Ammianus Victobales, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame ments in the 
do minions 
of Rome. 
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people with the Quadi Ultramontani. Theſe were re-eſtab- 
liſhed in their antient poſieſſions by the Romans in the year 
358, iter they had driven out the Limigantes '. This year 
Huſebius, biſhop of Ca /area, pronounced before Conſtantine 
his ſpeech on the holy ſepulchre 3 and returning afterwards to 
his dioceſe, wrote and iuſcribed to Conflantire a book on the 
asu if Laſter; for which the emperor retutned him thanks 
by a verv kind and reipectſul letter, defiring him at the ſame 
time to cguſe fiſty copies of the holy ſcriptures to be tranſcri: ed, 
and jent him for the uſe of the churches of Conftartinef/c. 
Euſelius immediately complied with his requeſt, and, in his 
anſwer to him, acquainted him with the converſion of Maiuma, 
the port of Gaza in Pal:/tine, of the city of Conſtantina in 
P/.onicia, and of ſeveral others; which gave Cen ſtan— 
tine an inexprefiible pleaſure *, The learned cardinal Noris 
takes Cas ſtantina to be the city and iſland of Aradus ; for a 
biſhop of that place, by name Atticus, ſtyled himſelf b:/op of 
Arcadia Conſtantia ; which the above-mentioned writer iup- 
poſes to have been, through miſtake, put inſtead of Aradus 
Cor.ſtantina'. Cenſtantine was this year, on the ſeventeenth 
of June, at Conſtantinople, on the fifth of July at Singidunum 
in Mzfia, and on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt at Naiſſus in 
Dacia . "The next conſuls were Flavius Julius Conſtantius, 
the emperor's brother, and Rufus Albinus. As Conflantine, 
on the twenty-ffth of July of this year 335, entered the 
thirtieth year of his reizn, which had happened to no em- 
peror ever ſince the time of Auguſtus, he celebrated that day 
at Coſtantin:ple with extraordinary pomp and magnificence 
and ſoon after aflembled two councils, the one at Tyre, hop- 
ing by that means to appea'e the diſturbances raiſed in the 
church by the followers of Arius ; the other a few weeks 
after at Jeruſalem, to conſecrate the magnificent church 
which he had built there. But the council of Tyre condemn- 
ed, for ſeveral pretended crimes, and depoſed, the great Atha- 
raſius, biſhop of Alexandria; and that of Feruſalem admit- 
ted Aus and his followers to the communion of the church. 
The emperor miſled by the Arians, eſpecially by Euſebius 
biſhop of Nicomedia, and by a prieſt, whom his ſiſter Con- 
ſtantia, the widow of Licinius, had earneſtly recommended 
to him on her death-bed, conformed to the deciſions of both 
councils ; and though the crimes laid to the charge of Atha- 
n. ius were evidently falſe, yet he was ſo far prepoſſeſſed 
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againſt him, that inſtead of examining the accuſations, when 

he appealed to his tribunal, he baniſhed him into Gaul, and 

at the ſame time depoſed and ſent into exile three other bi- 

ſhops ; viz. Euftathins of Antiech, Aſclepas of Gaza, and 

L.ticas of Adriancple, for zealouſly oppoſing the wicked and 

impious tenets of Arius a. The emperor, not ſatished with 

having created his three ſons, Conflantine, Conſtantius, and 
Conftans, Caſars, raiſed this year, on the eighteenth or 
twenty-fourth of September, to the ſame dignity his nephew 
Dalmatins, ſon to his brother of the ſame name, and ap- 

pointed Anribalianus, brother to young Dalmatius, king of 

Pontus o. Soon after their promotion, the emperor, to pre- Divide be 
vent any miſunderſtanding, jealouſy, or quarrels between his empirc @- 
nephews and children, divided the government of the empire eng his 
among them in the following manner: Conſlautine, the eldeſt, children 
had Gaul, Spain, and Britain; Conſtantiut, the ſecond ſon, and ne- 
all the Orient, that is, Afia, Syria, and Habt; and Con- phews. 
ſiant, the youngeſt, Ihyricum, Italy, and Africa. Lo his 

nephew Dalmatius he gave Thrace and part of 1!ſyricum ; 

that is, Macedon and Achaia ; and to king Annibalianus, his 


other nephew, Armenia Minor and the neighbouring pro- ' 
vinces ; that is, Pontus and Cappadocia, with the city of i 
Ce/rrea, which he deſired might be the capital of his king- 


dom . About this time one Calocerus, a man of grcat in- 
tereſt and authority in the iſland of Cyprus, cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed emperor there, and made himſelf mattcr ot 
the whole iſland. But Dalmatius, who was ſent with an army 
againſt him, defeated the rebel, took him priſoner, and, car- 
rying him to Tarſus in Cilicia, condemned him to be burnt 
alive in that city 1. On an antient medal quoted by Spanbe- 
mius”, mention is made of one Tiberius, who uſurped the 
ſovereignty in the time of Conflantine ; but of him we tind 
nothing in hiſtory. As for one Azotus, who was overcome 
by C:nſtantine, as we read in Suidas and Codinus, it appears 
from ſeveral epigrams in the antho/zgy, that both he and that 
Conſtantine, by whom he was overcome, were but drivers of 
chariots in the circus. At hana ſius was accuſed of having ſup- 
plied with money a rebel, by name Philumenes © ; but of him 
not the leaſt mention is made in hiſtory. The emperor was 
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this year at Conſtantinople on the thirtietb of March, at 
Viminacum in Ma. ia on the twelfth of Auguſt, and again at 
Arius dies. Conſtantinople on the twenty-ſecond of Ccteler i. The fol- 
lowing year, Nepetianus and Facundus being conſuls, died 
the famous hercſiarch Arius, and ſoon after him Alexander 
biſhop of Conſlantinople, who Conflantine had ſolicited in vain 
to re-admit the anathematized heretic to the communion ot 
the church. The holy biſhop Paul was raiſed to the ſee of 
Coiſtantinople in the room of Alexander; but the emperor 
was perſuaded by Euſebius, biſhop of Nicemedia, to baniſh 
Conſlan- him into Pontus ou. Towards the cloſe of this year Conſtan- 
tins may. ie married his ſecond ſon Cenſtantius to the daughter of Ju- 
ried to the li, Conſtantius and Galla. Julius Conſtantius was brother 
dag hier to the emperor, and his wife Galla ſiſter to Rufinus and 
ef Julius Cerealis, of whom hereafter. He had by Galla Gallus Cæſar, 
Conſtan- born in Hetruria in the year 325 or 326, another fon who 
tius. was killed in 337, and one daughter, married this year to 
| C:n/tantins, whole name has not been tranſmitted to us. 
ihe emperor Julian, ſpeaking of this and other marriages 
between the nephews and nieces of Conſtantine, ſays, that a 
ſtrange confuſion reigned in the imperial family ; that mar- 
riages were celebrated which were no marriages ; and that 
the laws, both human and divine, were profaned and troden 
under foot . But there were yet no laws forbidding mar- 
riages between couſin-germans. On occaſion of this mar- 
riage, Conſtantine cauſed large ſums, and great quantities of 
proviſions, to be diſtributed among the people of all the cities 
and provinces of the empire * He had long before married 
his eldeſt ſon Conflantine ; but to whom, we are no-where 
told. The year enſuing, when Felicianus and Titianus were 
conſuls, the Perfians, after having lived in peace with the 
Romans for the ſpace of forty years, that is, ever ſince the 
year 297, began to commit hoſtilities in Meſopotamia, be- 
cauſe the emperor refuſed to reſtore to them the five provin- 
ces which they had been obliged to yield to Galerivs. Here- 
upon Conſtantine, having drawn together a very numerous and 
powerful army, and made the other neceſſary preparations for 
a vigorous war, began his march, with a deſign to invade 
The Perſi- the Perſian dominions. But in the mean time the enemy, 
ans ae terrified at his approach, diſpatched embaſſadors to him, with 
4% the ter- propoſals of an accommodation; which ſeeming very reaſona- 
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ble to the emperor, a peace was concluded, and both armies 
withdrew. Thus Euſebius 1. But Feſtus and moſt other 
hiſtorians tell us, that Conſtantine, deſirous of triumphing 
over the Perſians, would not grant them a peace upon any 
terms, and that by death alone he was prevented from invading 
their dominions*, Be that as it will, Conſtantine, having 
celebrated this year with extraordinary ſolemnity the feaſt 
of Eaſter, which fell on the third of April, was ſoon aſter 
taken ill, being then in the ſixty-fourth year of his age. He 
had recourſe to the warm baths of Conſtantinople; but his 
diſtemper increaſing, he removed, for change of air, to He- 
lenopolis in Bithyma, and from thence to a caſtle at a ſmall 
diſtance from Nicomedia, called Achyrona, or Aguyrona. Be- 
ing there appriſed that his end approached, he declared in a 
ſpeech, which he made to the biſhops who attended him, his 
eager defire of being baptized, adding, that he deſigned to 
have received that ſeal of ſalvation in the waters of the 7or- 
dan; but ſince God, in his infinite wiſdom, had otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of him, he acquieſced to his will. When the cere- 
mony was over, he was clad in white, and would not after- 
wards ſo much as touch or ſee his purple robes, paſſing moſt 
of his time in pious meditations, and edifying diſcourſes with 
the biſhops on the immortality of the ſoul, and the rewards 
and puniſhments of another life. Some of the officers of the 
army, who were admitted into his room, expreſſing with a 
flood of tears their concern for the loſs of ſo good a prince, 
he told them, That they ought rather to rejoice than mourn, 
ſince he was going to exchange a ſhort and miſerable, for an 
eternal, life, happy beyond conception or expreſſion . St. Je- 
rom Writes, that he was baptized by Eu/ebius biſhop of Nico- 
media ; and that, by receiving baptiſm at his hands, he fell 
into the hereſy of Arius d. But Athanaſius and all other 
eccleſiaſtic writers, Lucifer alone excepted, aſſure us, that 
he held always inviolate the faith of the council at Nie, tho', 
deceived and miſled by the Arians, he perſecuted thoſe who 
defended it againſt the tenets of that hereſiarch. As for 
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Euſebius, though he held, yet he did not openly profeſs, the 


doctrine of Arius; nor was he cut off from the communion 
of the church. As he was therefore biſhop of the place, Con- 
flantine could not decline being baptized by him, without 
openly affronting him, and likewiſe tranſgreſſing the laws of 
the church. Before he died, he ordered the great Atbanaſius 
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He orders to be recalled from baniſhment, notwithſtanding the warm 
Achanaſi- remonſtrances of Euſebius of Nicamedia, who did all that lay 


in his power to prevent the return of that zealous champion 
of the true faiths. He probably ordered at the ſame time the 
other catholic biſhops to be recalled ; for Athanaſius tells us, 
that they were all reſtored with him to their reſpective ſees 
by the children of Conſtantine d. By his laſt will he bequeath- 
ed ſome revenues to the city of Reme, and others to that of 
Cor/7antinople. Ile likewiſe confirmed the above-mentioned 
divilion of the empire among his three ſons and two nephews. 
The emperor Julian writes, that he committed to Conſtanti- 
us his ſecond fon the care of all things, appointing him in a 
manner his exccutor, either becauſe he loved him above the 
reil, or becauſe Cornjfartivus, who was nearer, arrived before 
the reſt, at leaft before Conſtantine, the eldeſt, who was then 
in Gul i. But it is certain, that the emperor died before any 


und is uni. Of his children arrived, though he had diſpatched expreſſes to 


werſully 


them all as ſoon as he found himſelf paſt recovery. Not long 


lamented. therefore before he expired he privately put his will into the 


hands of an eccleſiaſtic, in whom he repoſed an intire confi- 
dence, not knowing him to be a follower of Arius, and ob- 
lived him to promiſe upon oath not to deliver it to any but 
Coriftantius. This commiſſion proved very prejudicial to the 
church, on account of the credit which it procured to the 
ecclciiaſtic and his ſect, with the new emperor *. Conſtantine, 
having ſettled matters in the manner he judged beſt both for 
the church and ſtate, after various pious ejaculations, expired 
about noun on the twenty-ſccond of May, that year 337, 
In:tjurday, after having lived, according to the moſt proba- 
ble opinion, fixty-three ycars, two months, and twenty-five 
days, and reigned thirty years, nine months, and twenty- 
ſeven Cays, His death was bewailed by perſons of all ranks, 
as the greateſt misfortune that could befall the empire. The 
ſoldieis no ſooner heard of it, than they tore their cloaths, 
fell proſtrate on the ground, and gave other public teſtimonies 
of their deep concern, calling him their deliverer, their be- 
ſꝛded leader, their common parent. The people of Can/tanti- 
nepie, overwheln:d with ſorrow, and drowned in tears, for 
the loſs of their great benefactor, of their magnificent and 
generous founder, expreſſed their grief in a manner ſuitable. 
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to ſo general a calamity ®. Meſſengers were immediately diſ- Honour: 
patched with the diſmal tidings to his children, and in the done bim 
mean time the body of the deceaſed prince, with the purple en bis 
and diadem, was put into a golden coffin, and conveyed to t. 
Conſtantinople, being attended by all the troops in that neigh- 
bourhood, who had aſſembled upon the firſt notice of his death. 

It was expoſed to public view in the chief hall of the palace, 

with an infinite number of tapers burning round it in golden 
candleſtics. All the great officers both civil and military, the 
fenate, and other perſons of diſtinction, came to pay their 
devoirs to the corpſe, kneeling before it, as if the emperor 

had been ſtill alive. Court was kept in the ſame manner as 
when he was living, and thoſe who attended his perſon came 

at the uſual hours, as if he had ſtill wanted their attendance. 

This empty honour, formerly paid to the deccaſed emperors, 

as appears from Herodian and other writers, ſeems to have 

been long before laid aſide, and to have been revived now in 
honour of Conſtantine. His children were daily expected to 

pay him the laſt duty ; but Conſtantius alone came, the other 

two being probably at a great diſtance ; and, ſoon after his 
arrival, cauſed the corpſe to be conveyed with the utmoſt 
pomp and magnificence to the famous church of the Apoſtles, 
which the emperor had built cloſe to the palace, deſiring to 

be interred in it, that he might, atter his death, ſay Euſebius k, His objc- 
partake of the prayers offered there by the faithful in honour guies. 
of the holy apoſtles. That magnificent ſtructure was built in 

the form of a croſs, and covered, not with tiles, but gilt braſs. 
Conſtantine and the ſucceeding emperors were buried, not in 

the church itfelf, but in the porch, where mauſoleums were 
erected for them, and a burving-place allotted for the biſhops 

of the city; the pric{thood, fays Semen, claiming equal 
honour and reſpect with the imperial dignity, eſpecially in ho- 

ly places, where it holds the fuſt rank. This church had 

been finiſhed and comecrated a little before Coan/tantine's death, 
Conſtantius attended the body to the church, but withdrew 

With the ſoldiers, ase had not yet been baptized, when the 
miniſters of the church began the holy ceremonies u. As 

ſoon as they were over, the body was depoſited in the porch, 
where Conſtantius cauſed a magnihcent mauſoleum to be railſ- 

ed over it ®, Not many years after, that is, in 358 or 359, 

the porch being ready to fall, the body of the emperor was 
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conveyed from thence to the church of St. Aacius, a native 
of Conſtantinople, and martyr, built likewiſe by Conſtantine o; 
but it was afterwards carried back to the church of the Apo- 
ſtles v, where it was to be ſeen, with the bodies of other prin- 
ces of the ſame family, many ages after. Though Conſtan- 
tine had never made any conſiderable ſtay at Rome, and had 
in the end intirely abandoned that metropolis, yet the people 
expreſſed an uncommon concern for his death; for they no 
ſooner heard of it then they ſhut up their ſhops and public 
baths, and intermitted all kinds of ſports and diverſions, as 
was uſual in time of ſome great and general calamity. They 
all demanded with one voice, that his body might be brought 
to Rome; and expreſſed the greateſt concern imaginable, when 
they underſtood, that it was, by his will, to remain at Con- 
H i: he. ſtantinaple 1. It appears from ſome antient coins, that the 
noured by ſenate of Rome conferred divine honours upon him. He was 
the eaftern by moſt churches, eſpecially in the eaſt, honoured as a ſaint, 
churcher as as he is {till by the chriſtians in Egypt, and the Greek church, 
a ſaint. which ſoleinnizes his feſtival on the twenty-firſt of May with 
a very ſolemn office. The Muſcovites celebrate his anniverſary 
on the ſame day, though they can give no reaſon for their pre- 
ferring that day to the twenty-ſecond of the ſame month, on 
which he died, as is agreed on by all writers, both antient 
and modern. About the middle of the fifth century, extra- 
ordinary honours were paid to his tomb, and to his ſtatue, 
Encomiums which was ſet up upon a column of porphyry ©. The modern 
b:/towed Greeks equal him to the apoſtles, as one to whom we owe 
upon bim all our being chriftians : the apoſtles, ſay they, preached the 
by the mo- goſpel in all parts of the world; but it never prevailed over 
derve paganiſm, till it was countenanced and eſtabliſhed by the great 
Greeks. Conſtantine ; which in reality is preferring the emperor to all 
the apoſtles. But of thoſe high flights, intirely ſuitable to 
the temper of the Gree+s, we leave our readers to judge. All 
authors allow him to have been a prince endowed with ex- 
traordinary accompliſhments both of body and mind, an 
excellent commander, an able ſtateſman, a great encou- 
rager of learning, and himſelf much addicted to read, 
write, and meditate. But, as to his character in general, 
Authors there is a great difagreement among authors, ſome of 
di/axree a- the heathen writers painting him as a perfect tyrant, and 
to bis cha- the chriſtians extolling him as the beſt prince that ever 
rater. ſwayed a ſceptre. Tic emperor Julian ſpeaks of him as a 
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prince extremely ambitious of military glory, and one who had 
nothing ſo much at heart as the aggrandizing of himſelf and 
his family; and adds, that the bad example he ſet therein to 
his children armed them againſt each other . He is charg- Several 
ed by ſome with having inriched the imperial robes with groundle/; 
not uſed before his time, and with conſtantly wearing charges 
the diadem. But this charge is quite groundleſs, it being cer- SH 
tain, that Diocleſian was the firſt who added pearls to the im- 284 
perial robes, and Conſtantius Chlorus the firſt who wore con- bim by the 
ſtantly the diadem, even when he was only Ceſar, as we read 1 
in Aurelius Victor w and Eutropius , and is evident from his 6 
medals 7. The emperor Julian and Zozimus * repreſent 
him as a voluptuous prince, intirely abandoned to all manner 
of diverſions and pleaſures, to banquets and revellings, to 
publicjſhows, &c. infomuch, that he could ſpare no time from 
ſports and entertainments, to regulate the affairs of the ſtate. 
On the other hand, Victor b, Euſebius e, and Libanius 4, tell 
us, that he was conſtantly employed in reading, writing, 
meditating, compoſing ſpeeches, (ſome of which, of an ex- 
traordinary length, have reached our times) hearing embaſ- 
fies, giving audience to his miniſters and ſubjects; in ſhort, 
that he was never idle, but ever buſied, either in forming er 
executing ſome great deſign or other for the good of the em- 
pire. Moſt of his laws were dictated by himſelf ; he never 
continued Jong in any place, but was, as we have often ob- 
ſerved, continually moving from one city or province to ano- 
ther ; ſo that we cannot help thinking this charge as ground- 
leſs as the former. Julian and Zoſimus, zealous ſticklers for 
idolatry, were evidently prejudiced againſt a prince, who had 
enactyd ſo many ſevere laws againſt all manner of idolatrous 
worſhip. We are told, that he kept with him for the {pace 
of thirty years one Sam1cus, who, pretending to be a fool, 
diverted the emperor when tired out with buſineſs. This was 
not a diverſion worthy of fo great a prince. It proves, how- 
ever, that Con/tantine applied himſelf ſeriouſly to buſineſs. 
Victor the younger, after having told us that he was addicted 
to raillery, gives us the following idea of his reign: Con/tan- 
tine, ſays he, reigned thirty years, and bchaved the ten firſt 
like an excellent prince, the ten following like a robber, and 
the ten laſt like a prodigal *. The ſame charge is brought a- 
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gainſt him by Zeſimus, who writes, that, when he became 
maſter of the whole empire, he abandoned himſelf without 
controul to his rapacious temper, loading the people with hea- 
vy taxes, and at the ſame time ſquandering away the money 
thus raiſed upon undeſerving favourites, or uſeleſs buildings f. 
Amoneſt the other impoſts with which that virulent writer 
pretends that Con/tantine oppreſſed the people, he mentions 
one called the chryſargyrum, and will have Conſtantine to have 
been the firſt who enacted it. But this Evagrius maintains 
to be a mere calumny, owing to the implacable hatred which 
that pagan bore to the deliverer of the church? . And truly 
long before Conftantine's time a tax was laid upon the public 
proſtitutes, which moſt writers take to be meant by the chry- 
fargyrum. Conſtantine, to ſave charges in raiſing it, ordered 
it to be paid only every fourth year. Zeſimus aſcribes to him 
another tax called fo/{;s, which was levied upon all perſons of 
quality, and occaſioned, according to that writer, the ruin 
of all the cities of the empire ®. But he is the only author 
who ſays, that it was introduced by Conftantine. Aurelius 
Vitor writes in expreſs terms, that it was firſt raiſed by 
Maxentius . In our opinion, it is not at all probable, that 
Conſtantine laid any new burdens upon the people, ſeeing he 
generouſly remitted to all his ſubjects the fourth part of the 
land- tax, and diſcharged ſeveral cities of contributions, which 
they had paid for the ſpace of an hundred and fifty years ; a- 
mong the reſt Tripolis in Libya, and Nice in Bithynia k. 
From an antient inſcription we learn, that one year he re- 
mitted all taxes throughout the empire. Zaſimus writes, 
that, during his reign, rods, priſons, and all kinds of ſevere 
treatment, were made uſe of by him in levying the common 
taxes , whereas the laws he enacted, forbidding theſe vio- 
lences under the ſevereſt penalties, are ſtill extant, as we 
have obſerved above. Whence we leave the reader to judge 
what credit that implacable enemy to Conſlantine and the 
chriſtian religion deſerves. Zſimus and Julian are rather ac- 
cuſers than hiſtorians ; and an accuſer is not to be believed, 
unleſs witneſſes can be produced to vouch what he ſays. 
Hence the accuſations brought againſt Conſtantine by theſe 
two writers are of no weight with us, unleſs confirmed by 


the authority of other hiſtorians. Aurelius Victor, *, Ammi- 
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anus Marcellinus o and even his panegyriſt Euſebius , com- 


plain of his employing in the adminiſtration of affairs, perſons 
altogether unworthy of the confidence he had repoſed in them, 
and ſuffering them to inrich themſelves at the expence of the 
people committed to their care. This fault, altogether incx- 
cuſable in a prince, Euſebius aſcribes to his exceſſive goodneſs, 
which induced him to pardon, or only to inflict flight puniſh- 
ments on, ſuch of his miniſters as were found guilty of the 
moſt enormous extortions. He could not, ſays Euſebius, 
prevail upon himſelf to condemn thoſe whom he had once 
judged worthy of his favour; and hence his miniſters, 
preſuming upon his indulgence and good-nature, often com- 
mittted great diſorders in the provinces, and oppreſſed the 
people in a moſt tyrannical manner. His thus neglecting to 
puniſh the crimes of his miniſters, rendered him, without all 
a no leſs guilty than if he had committed them him- 
elf. 
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Wr ſhall now proceed to ſeveral regulations in the go- gra! 
vernment, both civil and military, thought to have been firſt regulation; 
introduced by Con/tlantine. Before his time there were, ac- ;jn;roduced 
cording to Zcfimus*, two captains of the guards, known by by Con- 
the name of preſet pretorio, who had an equal authority ſtantine. 


over all the troops diſperſed in the ſeveral provinces of the 
empire. But Conftaatine, jealous of their too great power, 
leſſened it by creating two more, and allotting to each of 
them a certain number of provinces. By this means the 
whole empire was divided into four parts, which were the 
Orient, 1llyricum, Italy, and Gaul, governed by the four 
præfecti prætorio, each of whom had ſeveral dioceſes or dil- 
tricls under his juriſdiction. To the præfectus prætoris orien- 
tis, were, ſubjected the five following dioceſes 3 viz. Thrace, 
Ajia, Pontus, Foypi, and the Orient, Each of theſe dioceics 
compriſed ſeveral provinces, as is manifeſt from the Theodoftan 
code, and the acts of ſeveral antient councils. "The dioceſe 
of Thrace, whercof Heraclea, and afterwards Canſtantinop!, 
was the metropolis, conſiſted of five provinces, viz. Eur:pe, 
Thrace, H*mimuntam, Rhodspe, Mafia Secunda, or Lower 
Mz/ia, and Scythia. The dioceſe of Afia, which had Zphe- 


ſus for its metropolis, compriſed ten provinces, vis. Pan: 


phyiia, the Helleſpont, Lydia, Pyſidia, Lycconia, Piryz ia 
Pacatiana, Phrygia Salutaris, Lycia, Caria, and the iſlands. 
of Rhodes, Leſbas, and the Cyclades. In the dioceſe of Pau- 
tus, the metropolis of which was Ce/area in Caphadocia, were 


o AuUMIAN, |, xvi p. 68. ? Eu sT B. p. 540. 175.1, 
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eleven provinces, viz. Paphiagonia, Galatia, Bithynia, Ho- 
nor1ades. Cappadocia Prima, Cappadocia Secunda, Pontus 
Polemuniacus, Helencpoutus, Armenia Prima, Armenia Secun- 
da, Galatia Salutaris, Ihe dioceſe of Egypt which had 
Alexandria tor its metropolis, contilted of {ix provinces, viz. 
Upper Libya, or Libya Pentapolitana, Lower Libya, Thebais, 
Henpt, Arcadia, and Auguftamnica. The Orient compriſed 
fifteen provinces, the metropolis of which was Antioch : the 
provinces were, Palæſt ina Prima, Paleſ/tina Secunda, Phæ- 
nicia Prima, Syria, Cilicia, Cyprus, Arabia, Iſauria, Pa- 
lzftina Salutaris, Phænicia Li hanenſis or Phænicia Secunda, 
Euphratenſis, Syria Salutaris, Oſrhoene, Meſopotamia, Cilicia 
Secunda, I he præfectus pretorio Iliyrici had but two dio- 
ceſes under his juriſdiction, viz. Macedon, and Dacia; of 
which the former conſiſted of ſix provinces, viz. Achaia, 
Macedon, the iſland of Crete, Theſſaly, New and Old Epirus, 
and part of A7:cedonia Salutaris : the metropolis of this dio- 
cele was Theſſalonica. The dioceſe of Dacia compriſed five 
provinces, viz. Dacia Mediterranea, Dacia Ripenſis, Mar ſia 
Prima, Dardania Prævalitana, and part of Macedonia Salu- 
taris, The præſedtus pretorio Galliarum had three dioceſes 
under his juriſdiction, viz. Gaul, Spain, and Britain. In 
the dioceſe of Gaul were ſeventeen provinces, viz. Viennen- 
fis, Lugdunenſis Prima, Germania Prima, Germania Secunda, 
Belgica Prima, Belgica Secunda, — Maritime, Alpes Pen- 
nine, Maxima Sequana, Ajuitania Prima, Aquitania Secunda, 
Nevempepulana, Narbonenſis Prima, Narbonenſis Secunda, 
Lugdunenſis Secunda, Lug dunenjis Turonica, Lugdunenſis Se- 
nonica. In the dioceſe of Spain were ſeven provinces, viz. 
Betica, Luſitania, Galicia, Tarraconenſis, Carthagimenfis, 
Tingitana, and the Balearic iſlands. The dioceſe of Britain 
conſiſted of five provinces, viz. Maxima Cæſarienſis, Va- 
lentia, Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Flavia 
Cæſarienſis. The præſectus pretorio of Italy had three 


_ dioceſes under his juriſdiction, viz. Italy, Illyricum Occidentale, 
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and Africa. Tlyricum conſiſted of fix provinces, viz. Pan- 
nonia Secunda, Savia, Dalmatia, Pannonia Prima, Noricum 
Mediterrancum, Noricum Ripenſe : Sirmium was the metropolis 
of this dioccle. Africa compriſed five provinces, viz. Africa 
Carthaninienfrs, Byzacene, Mauritania Sitifienſis, Mauritania 
Ceſarie:fis, and Tripolitana. Italy was divided into ſe- 
venteen provinces, Which were Fenetia, Emilia, Liguria, 
Flamynia and Picenum, Annonarium, Hetruria, and Umbria, 
Picen:m Suburbicarium, Campania, Sicilia, Apulia and Ca- 
labria, Lucania and Brutium, Alpes Cottiæ, Rhetia Prima, 
Rhtia Secunda, Samuium, Valeria, Sardinia and Corſica. 
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The prefects were the firſt officers of the empire, and gene- 
rally looked upon, to uſe the expreſſion of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, as emperors of an inferior rank. They had ſeveral 


The ſew 


other officers under them, viz. proconſuls, vicars, rectors, under the 


conſulars, correctors, and preſidents, In the eaſt were two 


proconſuls; one in Achaia, and another in Afia, and ſome- prætorio. 


times, but very ſeldom, a third in Paleſtine : in the weſt 
there was but one, viz. the proconſul of Africa. The vi- 
cars repreſented the prefects, and were their lieutenants 
whence, in the antient inſcriptions, they are ſtyled pro-pre- 
fecti, or vice-prefetts. There were vicars in the provinces 
of Afia, Pontus, Thrace, the Orient, Macedon, Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, and two in Italy, viz. the vicar of the 
City of Rome, and the vicar of Italy: under the former were 
the ten following provinces, Campania, Hetruria, Umbria, 
Picenum Suburbicarium, Sicilia, Apulia, Calabria, Lucania, 
Brutium, Samnium, Sardinia, Corſica, and Valeria: under 
the vicar of Italy were five provinces, Liguria, Emilia, Fla- 
minia, Picenum Annonarium, and Venetia; to which were 
afterwards added [/tria, the Alpes Cottiæ, and both the Rhe- 
tias. The provinces under the vicar of Rome were called 
provinciæ ſuburbicarie ; and thoſe under the vicar of Italy 
provinces of Italy. The vicar of Italy reſided at Milan, which 
by that means became the metropolis of all the Ttalian 
provinces. Next in dignity to the vicars were the rectors, 
who governed whole provinces under the prefe& or his vi- 
cars, as did likewiſe the conſulars, the correctors, and the 
preſidents : Phænicia was governed by a conſular, who re- 
ſided ſometimes at Tyre, ſometimes at Berytus, and ſome- 
times at Damaſcus : ſeveral provinces of 7taly had likewiſe a 
conſular for their governor, viz. Emilia, Liguria, Venetia, 
Picenum, Sicilia, Flaminia, and Campania : Hetruria, Apu- 
loia, Calabria, Lucenia, and Brutium, were governed by cor- 
rectors; and Samnium, Valeria, the Alpes Cottiæ, both Rhe- 
tias, Sardinia, and Corfica, by preſidents. We find ſeveral 
laws in the Theodeſſan code addreſſed to the prefects, procon- 
ſuls, vicars, rectors, conſulars, and correctors, but very few 
to the preſidents. The prefects under Cenſtantine and his 
fon Conflantius had only the title of clarifſim!i, which was 
common to all ſenators, but were ſoon after diſtinguiſhed 
with that of z/lu/fres. Moſt writers, upon the authority of 
Zofimus, aſcribe the inſtitution of theſe four prefects to Con- 
flantine ; but that author was perhaps therein mitiaken, it 
being certain, that the empire was by Diacleſian divided into 
four parts, and governed by two emperors, and two Cy/crs, 
each of whom had an army, and a præfectus pretoris z hay, 
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even before Diocleſſan's time, we find one Clarus ſtyled pre- 
ſect of Illyricum and Gault. The prefects were originally 
military; but after this diviſion of the empire, became alto- 
gether civil officers, the command of the troops being given 
to two magi/tri militie, the inſtitution of which office is like- 
wiſe aſcribed by Zoſimus to Conſtantine . In Diocleſian's 
time, each province had its peculiar general, ſtyled dux or 
dike ; but Conftantine in their room created the two above- 
mentioned magi/tri militiæ, one for the foot, and another for 
the horſe, with a full power of making what regulations in 
the army they thought proper; of puniſhing the ſoldiers when 
guilty of breach of duty, or any other crime ; of diſcharging 
and admitting into the army whom they pleaſed, &c. Some- 
times both commands were veſted in one perſon ; for in a 
law, dated the ſeventeenth of June, 315, mention is made 
of one Euſebius commander in chief both of the horſe and 
foot; and one Sylvanus, in two laws addreſfed to him in 
349, is ſtyled magi/ter utriuſque militiæ :. But their number 
was ſoon increaſed ; for in the time of Theodoftus I. t 

were at leaſt five, viz. one for the court, called preſentalis ; 
one for Thrace, one for the Orient, one for Hhyricun, and 
one for Gaul», Theſe magiftri militiæ were afterwards diſ- 
tinguiſhed with the title of comites or counts, and raiſed to the 
rank of the firſt officers of the empire. The patricii or pa- 


The patri- ?ricians were ſuperior in rank both to the magiſtri militiæ, 
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and the prefects. This was a new dignity inſtituted by Con- 
/lautine, but had no power or authority annexed to it, being 
only a ticle of honour. The patricians, though raiſed above 
all the other ſubjects of the empire, were nevertheleſs obliged 
to give the precedency to the conſuls v. Conſtantine confer- 
red this dignity on Julius Conſtantius, his brother, and Op- 
tatus, his brother-in-law *. The patricians are ſeldom men- 
tioned by the writers of the fourth century ; but frequently by 
thoſe of the fifth. The title of comes or count ſeems likewiſe 
to owe its origin to Conſtantine, Before Conflantine's time, 
thoſe who attended the emperors out of Rome in quality of 
counſellors, ſtyled themſelves comites 5 but to that word ad- 
ded the name of the prince whom they attended. In Con- 
/tantine's time, the name of the prince was omitted, and thoſe 
who accompanied him were ſtyled ſimply comtes, companions, 
and in the modern languages counts : one Dionyſius is the firit 


_ 7 Trig. tyrann. vit. c. 17. p. 193. Cf Zos. p. 688. * Cad, 
Theodoſ. 1. xi. tit. 1. leg. 1. p. 6. & chronol. p. 48. * Notit. 
e. 5, $, 34, 38. w Zos. p. 692. Cod. Theodol. p. 74, 75. 
2 [dem ibid. 
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to whom we find that title to have been given: afterwards it 
became a title of honour, and was beſtowed upon all officers 
of any rank, though they neither followed the court, nor 
accompanied the emperor. "Theſe comtes or counts were di- 
vided, according to their employments, into three orders or 
ranks ; and hence the expreſſions which we frequently meet 
with in the writers, who flouriſhed under Conflontine and 
his ſucceſſors, comes domeſticus primi ordinis, ſecundi ardinis, 
&c. 7. We find no mention made of the title of nobiliſſimus, 
or meſt noble, before Conſtantine's time, who gave it to two 
of his brothers, uiz. Julius Conſtantius and Aunibalianus *. 
It was, under the ſucceeding princes, beſtowed upon their 
ſons, before they were raiſed to the dignity of Cæſar. Of 
the writers who flouriſhed under Conffantine, we ſhall ſpeak 
in our note (F). | | | 

ate: ot Tue 


! Vide Dy Cance, glofſ. p. 1074. * Zos. I. ii. p. 692. 


(F) We ſhall begin with thoſe who have written the hiſtory of 
Conflantine, Euſebius of Cæſarea publiſhed his life in four books; 
but declares, in the beginning of his work, that he deſigns to in- 
ſert in his hiſtory ſuch accounts only as ſerve to ſhew his piety and 
religion, and may prove edifying to his readers. However, he 
relates great part of his wars; and we may depend upon the truth 
of what he writes reiating thereunto, fince the emperor honoured 
him with his intimacy and friendſhip, and informed him himſelf of 
many tranſactions. He compoſed this work ſoon after the empe- 
ror's death; for he tells us, that he began it when Conflantine's 
children reigned ; and, on the other hand, it is certain, that he 
did not ſurvive the emperor two full years. Befides the life of 
Conflantine, he wrote two panegyrics on that prince, one in 325, 
which has been long ſince loft; and another, of an extraordinary 
length, in 335, which has reached our times, but gives us no greac 
inſight into the traniactions of thoſe times (1). Several other pa- 
negyrics on Conftantine, compoſed in the beginning of his reign, 
are ſtill extant, and have been of great uſe to us, as the reader muſt 
have obſerved, in writing the hiſtory of his life. Among theſe 
there are two, the authors of which are not known; one of them 
was pronounced in the year 308, on occaſion of the marriage of 
Conſtantine awd Fauſta ; and the other in 313, after the deteat of 
Maxentius (2). Two other panegyrics were compoſed by Eume- 
nius, of whom we have ſpoken in the text, the one about the 
year 309, and the other in 311, to return thanks to the emperor 
far the favours and privileges granted to the city of Autun: that 


(1) Euſeb. or. habit. in tricennal. Conflantin. p. 605. (2) Pa- 
BegJr. 5. p. 124. & 7. p. 152, | 3 
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Tur news of Conſtantine's death no ſooner reached the 
armies, than they all agreed to acknowledge no other empe- 


rors 


written by Nazarius was pronounced on the firſt of March 321. 
Eumenius was profeſſor of eloquence in the city of Autun, and eſ- 
teemed one of the beſt orators of his time. Sr. Ferom ſpeaks of 
Nazarius as a celebrated orator in 324, and adds, that he had a 
daughter no leſs eſteemed for her eloquence than himſelf. Yinc- 
tus, in his con ments upon Auſonius, calls her Exnomia ; and ftyles 
her, upon what authority we know not, a chriſtian virgin (3). 
Praxagoras, by birth an Athenian, wrote, when only nineteen 
years old, twp books on the kings of Athens; and, three years 
after, two others, compriſing the life of Conftantine. At the age 
of thirty-one he publiſhed the life of Alexander the Great in ſi x 
books (4). An abridgment of his life of Conſfantine is to be found 
in Photius (5). His ſtyle is clear, but unequal. He was a pagin, 
but beſtows great encomiums on Cor/tantine. He is ſuppoſed to 
have flouriſhed under Conſtantius, and to have been contemporary 
with the ſophiſt Bemarchus, who was a native of Cæſarea in Cap- 
padocia, wrote ſeveral declamations and ſpeeches, and publiſhed 
the life of Conſfantine in ten books (6). But none of his works have 
reached our times. Libanius mentions one Bemarchus, a pagan ſo- 
phiſt, but greatly favqured by Conſlantius 7). Eunapius hikewiſe 
wrote the hiſtory of Conſtamine, but compriſed without all doubt 
in the general hiſtory, which he publiſhed of all the emperors from 
the death of Alexander Severn; (8), We may well rank Conflantine 
himſe!f amongſt the writers and men of learning who flouriſhed in 
his time ; for many monuments of his application and ſtudy have 
reached our times, and are to be found in Euſebius, who has tranſ- 
mitted them to us. Of theſe, the chief, or at leaſt the moſt dif- 
fuſe and extenſive, is his oration ad ſanctorum catum, or his diſ- 
courſe addreſſed to the afſembly of ſaints. Euſebius aſſures us, that 
this ſpcech, as well as his many laws and letters, were all compoſ- 
ed by himſe f. His ſpeech, ard ſeveral letters, he wrote in Latin, 
and cauſed them to be afterwards tranſlated into Greet, though he 
muſt have been well acquainted with the Greet tongue too, having 
paſſed moſt of his time in the eaſt, Of his letters or edicts the 
following are ſtill extant in Ez/eb;us : the edit of Milan in 313, 
in favour of the chriſtians ; his letters to Auulinus, proconſul of A. 
feica, for the eccleſiaſtic immunity, and ordering whatever had 
been taken from the churches to be reſtored ; his letter to Cæcilia- 
nus, biſhop of Carthage, concerning the alms, which were, by his 
orders, to be diſtributed among the indigent chriſtians in Africa; 


(3) Vize. in Auſon, p. 158. (4) Phot. c. 62. p. 64. (s) 


Alem, p. 04. (6) Yo. bi. Gree. I. ii. c. 17. Suidas. B. p. 
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rors but the ſons of Conſtantine, whom they accordingly 
proclaimed emperors, as did, ſoon after, the ſenate of Rome, 
without 


his letter to Melchiades, biſhop of Rome, in 313, touching the 
council of that city againſt the Donatiſs; that which he wrote in 
314, to Chreftus, biſhop of Syracuſe, concerning the council of 
Arles; his edit addreſſed to the inhabitants of Paleftine, and the 
of the eaſt, in 323, for the re-eſtabliſhing of the confeſſors ; 

is letter to Ex/ebius the hiſtorian, concerning the building of 
churches ; his edit to the people of the eaſt, exhorting them to 
embrace the chriſtian religion; his letter to Alexander and A, ius, 
touching their diſputes in point ef religion; his letter to the churches 
concerning what had been decided in the council of Nice in 325, with 
reſpect to the celebration of Zafter ; the letter he wrote to Maca- 
rizs for the building of the church of the Ręſurrection at Jeruſalem, 
and that to the biſhops of Paliſine for the building of another at 
Mambre ; three touching the promotion of Eaſebius to the fee of 
Antioch about the year 331, part of the edit which he addreſſed 
to the heretics ; his letter to Sapor, king of Perfia, in behalf of 
the chriſtians ; two to Ez/ebizs, the one touching his treatiſe on 
Eafter, the other requiring him to ſend him fifty copies of the ſcrip- 
ture ; his letter to the biſhops of the council of Tyre in 335, for 
the quieting of the troubles in the church. Beſides theſe letters or 
edits in Euſebius 9), others have been tranſmitted to us by 
different authors, viz. five touching the Donatifts, written about 
the year 314 (10) ; one to ius and his diſciples about the year 
324, complaining of their obſtinacy (11); one to the church of 4. 
lexandria, upon the condemnation of 4rizs by the council of Nice ; 
one to the whole church, commanding his books, and thoſe of his 
followers, to be burnt (12); one to the church of Nicomedia, on 
the baniſhment of the two Arian biſhops, Eu/ebius of Nicomedia, 
and Theognis of Nice (13) ; another, on the ſame ſubject, to Theo- 
getus, biſhop of Laadicea (14); one to Arivs, inviting him to court 
(15) ; ſome lines of which he wrote to Athanaffus, injoining him 
to admit Ain: to the communion of the faithtui (16); one to the 
church of Alexandria, wherein he commends the conduct of {tha- 
naſius (17) ; one to Athanaſius himſelf, condemning thoſe who had 
flandered him (18); one to Johannes Melecianus, congratulating 
him upon his being reconciled to the church (19); one to the 
Euſebian of the council of Tyre, inviting them to Conftantinople 


(9) Euſeb. hift. l. x. c. 5, 7. & wit. Confl. l. ii. c. 24, 25, 46, 
48, 64. J. iii. c. 17, 20, 30, 32, 52, 60, 64. J. iv. c. , 13, 
35. 42. (10) Cæcil. Optat. p. 280, 283, 285, 287. (11) 
Vide Baron. ad ann, 319. (12) Socrat. J. i. c. 9. p. 30, 32. 
(13) Gelaſ. Cyzicen acta Nic concil p 217. (14) Len, p. 224. 
(15) Socrat. J. i. c. 25. p. 61 (16) Ath. apel. p 778, 779. 
(17) Am, p. 783. (18) dem, p. 787. (19) Jdem, p. 
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without taking the leaſt notice of their two coulins, Dalmatius 
Ceſar, and Aunibalianys king of Pontus, the two ſons of their 
uncle 


(20). To theſe we may add the letter which he wrote to the 

Opratianus, thanking him for a poem which he had publiſhed 
in his commendation ; and aſſuring him, that he had nothing more 
at heart than the encouraging of learned men. Beſides the authors 
of the Auguſtine hiſtory, of whom we have ſpoken already, ſeve- 
ral other authors flouriſhed under Conflantine. St. Ferom extols, a- 
mong the reſt, the orator Attius Patera or Paterius, a native of 
Bayeux, and ſprung, according to Auſorius \21), from the antient 
Druids. He taught rhetoric at Rome with great applauſe, about 
the end of Conftantine's reign, and afterwards at Bourdraux (22), 
fince Auſonius ranks him among the profeſſors of that city. He 
was the father of the orator Delphidius (23), of whom hereafter ; 
and Heaibias, to whom St. Jerom wrote his hundred and fiftieth 
letter, was deſcended from him. He was a pagan, as Sr. Jerom 
tells us in expreſs terms (24). The reader will find in Au/onius 
(25) ſeveral things relating to him, which it would be too tedious 
to inſert here. Suidas aſcribes ſeveral rhetorical pieces to one O- 
nafimus, a native of Cyprus or Sparta, who lived in the time of 
Conftantine, and is ſtyled by Szuidas both an hiſtorian and ſophiſt 
(26). At the ſame time flouriſhed Palladius, a native of Methone 
in Peloponneſus, who publiſhed a treatiſe on the feaſts of the Romans, 
and ſome other philological pieces 27). And this is all we know 
of theſe two writers, whom Yoſfius ranks among the Greek hiſto- 
aians (28). The reader will find in Phatzzs ( 29) ſeveral grammatical 
obſervations copied by him from faur books written in Jambic verſe 
written by one Hælladius, a native of Autinzpolis, or Biſantinopolis, as he 
ſty led it, in Egypt. This work was intitled Ghreſtoma/hia : he publiſhed 
ſeveral other pieces, was a pagan, 'and lived under Licinius and 
Galerius (30). Photius ſpeaks elſewhere of one H-//adius, author 
of a very copious lexicon (31). In the time of Corfantine flouriſh- 
ed the celebrated Platonic philoſopher Jamblichss : he was a native 
of Chakis in Lower Syria, ſprung from a rich and noble family, 
and very famous among the pagans, as appears from Exnapius, who 
wrote his life (32). He ſtudied philoſophy firſt under one Auatolus 
or Anatolius, and afterwards under the celebrated Porpbyrius. He 
had an incredible number of diſciples, taken with his probity, ſays 
Eunapius, and not with his eloquence ; for he both ſpoke and 


(20) Vide Baron. am. 325. (21) Auſon. de profefſ. Burdigal. 
ear. 4. p. 145. (22) Idem, car. 6. p. 150. Hier. epift. 150. 
p. 410. (23) Auſon. ibid. p. 145. (24) Hier. pi 140. (25) 
Auſen. ibid. p. 149. (26) Suid. o, „. p. 311. (27) Lem, w. 
p. 408. (28) Vel hift. Græc. l. iu. c. 18. p. 485. (29) 
Phot. c. 279. (30) Idem, p. 1592. (31) Iuem, c. 145. þ. 
315. (32) Eunap. c, 2. p. 23. | 
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uncle Conſtantius Dalmatius; though Conſtantine had, in the 
above-mentioned diviſion of the empire, allotted to each of 
them 


wrote very improperly, From what Emznapils ſays of him. it is 
manifeſt, that he ſtudied magic with no leſs application than phi- 
loſophy (33). He died at Alexandria before the year 331, ſome 
fime after he had put the laſt hand to the life of a philoſopher of 
that place, named Appius, who was his contemporary. This work 
has not reached our times, nor ought we to regret the loſs of it ; 
for Eunapius ſpeaks of it as a very mean performance (34). Seve- 
ral works of a philoſopher, named Jamblichus, are ftill extant, and 
highly eſteemed by the beſt judges, but commonly aſcribed, not 
to the diſciple of Porphyrius, but to another Jamblichus, who lived 
at . pamea in Syria, forty or fifty years after the former, and was 
one of the emperor Fulian's chief favourites, as appears from the 
ſeveral letters he wrote te him (35). Theſe two philoſophers bore 
the ſame name, lived in the ſame country, and had each of 
them a diſciple named Spater; no wonder, therefore, that moſt 
writers have confounded them. A third philoſopher, of the ſame 
name, lived under the emperor M. Aurelius, Several works have 
feached our times, under the name of {amblichus ; but which of 
theſe taree was the true author of them, we will not take upon us 
to determine: the works are, the hiſtory of the life and ſect of 
Pythagoras, with an exhortation to the ſtudy of philoſophy, con- 
taining an explication of the proverbs and maxims of that philo- 
ſopher (36) ; an explication of the arithmetic of Nicomachus ; a 
treatiſe on mathematics in general; an anſwer to the letter of 
P2rphyrius to Anebo, on the myſteries of the Egyptians ; a col- 
lection of the tenets of the Pytbagoreant ; and a ſhort treatiſe on 
the ſun. The firſt of theſe works was tranſlated into Latin, and 
' publiſhed in 1598, by one Fohannes Arcerius, a native of Frifia ; 
but he is thought not to have taken the true meaning of the author 
in ſeveral paſſages, and, befides, his ſtyle is both obſcure and im- 

r. Samuel Tennulius publiſhed in 1668, lamblichus's explica- 
tion of the arithmetic of Nicomachus, promiſing at the ſame time 
to pub'iſh ſoon after his treatiſe on mathematics; but whether or 
no he was as goo f as his word, we cannot tell, not having ever 
heard of that work's being publiſhed. Jamblicbus, in his anſwer 
to the letter of Porphyrius, endeavours, under the name of Abammon, 
to confute his arguments againſt the power of magic. Holſtenius 
defizned to publiſh all the works of Iamblichus, together with ob- 
ſervations; but he was prevented by death from executing his 
deſign. Iamblichus's life of Pythagoras was in great part copied 
from that of the ſame philoſopher, written by Porphyrius (37). 


(23) Lem, ibid. (34) Idem, c. 3. p. 28. (35) Julian. cis 
© & p. 186, Oc. (36) lam. wit. Ft. p. 25. (37) 
For. l. mii, c. 16. p. 293, 294. ; 
3 St. Jeroa 
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them their ſhare. However, the three brothers did not, for 


Wiat reaſon we are no-where told, take upon them the title 
| of 


St. Jerom tells us, that the philoſopher [amb/ichts wrote copious 
comments on the precepts of Pythagoras, commonly called the 
golden marxims (38. The emperor Julian equals Jamblichus of 
Chalcis to Plato himſelf. Gothofredus is of opinion, that Gregorius 
and Hermogenes, or rather Hermogenianus, the authors of the two 
different. but like, codes, flouriſhed under Conflantine and his chil- 
dren. They both begin with the laws of Adrian, and ſeem to end 
with thoſe of Dioclefian, not caring, as is conjectured, to meddle 
with the laws of Conftantine, by reaſon of the many changes that 
prince had introduced into the Roman juriſprudence (39). Tho' 
they were both pagans, yet they might have inſerted ſuch laws of 
Conſtantine as no- ways related to religion. In compiling the ir re- 
ſpective works, they followed the order of time; which was after- 
wards obſerved in the codes of Theodofius and Juffinian. The 
codes of Gregorius and Hermogenianus are thought to be the moſt 
ancient of all ; and were both abridged by thoſe who abridged 
the Theodoſian code (40). Only ſome fragments of them now 
remain to be found in different books of juriſprudence. Gregorius 
is commonly believed to have been the moſt ancient of the two. 
The ſty'e of Hermogenianus is very uncouth, and often obſcure. 
Publius Optatianus Porphyrias flouriſhed under Conflantine, and is 
thought to have publiſhed the poem, which has reached us, about 
the middle of the year 326, on occaſion of the ſolemnity of the 
emperor's twentieth year, and the tenth of the two Cæſars, Criſpus 
and Conflantine, his children, He had before that time inſcribed 
another poem to Conſtantine : which being well received by the 
prince, Optatianus returned him thanks by a letter, which 1s ſtill 
extant, for the kind reception he had given it; adding to the letter 
a ſecond poem, addreſſed likewiſe to antine. Theſe two poenis 
have been long fince loſt ; but the letter, which the emperor wrote 
to him, thanking him for one of them, has reached our times. 
Conftantine calls him in his letter his dearly beloved, and Optatianus 
ſtyles Conſtantine emperor of the whole earth ; whence we may con- 
clude it to have been written after the year 323. Not long after, 
Optatianus was, upon ſeveral charges brought againſt him, baniſhed, 
He owns ſome of them to have been true ; but pretends not to 
have been guilty of the crime for which chiefly he was ſent into 
Exile. He wrote the poem, which is ſtill extant, to beg of Con- 
flantine, that he would recal him from baniſhment, and allow him 
to fee again his ſon and family. The poem is a panegyric on 
Conftantine, filled with acroſtics, and other trifling conceits of that 
nature, which betray want of judgment and true taſte in * 

(41)- 


(38) Hier. in Rar. I. ii. c. 10. p. 246. (39) Cod. Theod. 


chrono. p. 185. (40) Idem, p. 184. 
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of Au till the ninth of September of this A 
1 four months after the 228 


father. 


(41). St. Ferom aſfures us, that the emperor , pleaſed with this 
poem, recalled the author (42). Several epigrams in the anthology 
are aſcribed to the ſame author ; and Fulg 


entius, the 
uotes ſome of his verſes (43) : Robanut Mazru: and venerable Bede 
of his poem as an elegant ormance (44) ; but the mo- 
dern critics, with a great deal of reaſon, * 
and difficile: ang, as Martial ſtyles them, of that nature, _ 
ing therein with the ancient Latia poets, whoſe writings ought to 
be our ſtandard. Some authors are of opinion, that ſeveral of the 
pieces, which . 
ten by Sopater, the diſciple of lamblichss, flouriſhed 
under Conflantine, and, after the death of that philoſopher, became 
the head of the Platonic ſect that followed Plotina, He was a 
in Syria, and both ſpoke and wrote with great 
propriety ; whence he was ſtyled a ſophiſt, as well as 
After the death of Jamblichus, not deigning 
1  ocher hers, ſays Eunapius his admirer, he 
Conftantine, to try whether he could pre- 


10 


1 
— 
8 
— 


on 


+ 


N 


the downfal al and utter ruin of the ancient religion of the 
0 — adds the ſame writer, a great aſcendant over 
OY conferred with him, and yielded to him 
honourable place. But this we can hardly be- 
ns 9 word of his panegyriſt Eunapins 


1 
J 
a 


4 


the moſt 


22 


for no other 
of credit with Con/tan- 
me. Sozomen tells us, that Conffantine had recourſe to him to know 
pot what man might atone for the death of his ſon Crifpus ; 
philoſopher, and the pagan pontiffs, anſwered, 
> in the religion of the Greeks, there was no atonement for ſo 
heinous a crime (46). Hereupon he began to hearken to the 
Chriſtians, ſays Zofimus (47), who aſſured him, that the virtue of 
their baptiſm was capable of waſhing off any wickedneſs, however 
enormous. We can ſcarce believe, that the pagans owned there 
was no atonement in their religion for an emperor. Beſides, it is 
certain, that Conflentine had hearkened to the chriſtians, and em- 
/ While Sopater 
Conft great ſcarcity 
of proviſions jn that city, by reaſon the veſſels that brought corn 
were detained by contrary winds, the people aſſembled in the 
theatre broke one day on a ſudden into — invectives againſt 
Sopater, as a magician, who ſtopt the favourable winds, and pre · 


(41) P. Ope Prol. . 11. ah Valeſ. (42) Hier. am 329. 
(43) Fonſ. l. iii. c. 15. p. 290. (44) Optat. prol. p 2. 
49) nap. p. 23. Vozom. L. i. c. 5. p. 406. Suid. p. 781. 

46) Seren. . i. c. 5. p. 406. (47) Zof. l. ii. p. 68 5. 
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father *, Soon after the ſoldiery, under colour of preventing 
diſturbances in the empire, flew to arms, and cut in pieces 


Julius 
2 EvsEB. vit. Conſt. I. iv. c. 68. p. 560. 


vented the arrival of the ſo long expected veſſels. Hereupon 
Cnſeantine abandoned him to the fury of the enraged popu- 
lace, who being underhand ſtirred up by the prefect Ablavius, 
and other courtiers, jealous of his too great credit with the 
emperor, tore him in pieces. Thus is his death related by 
Eunapius (48) ; and from him Zefimus copied what he wrote 
on this ſubje&t (49). It is ſurpriſing, that Conflantine ſhould 
have treated in this manner, without the leaſt provocation, ſo 
great a favourite as Eunapizs, and after him Zofimus, pretend Sopater 
to have been. Suidas writes, that Conſt antine put him to death, to 
give the world a fignal inſtance of his hatred and averſion to paga- 
niſm (50). Sopater left a treatiſe on providence, and on thoſe who 
had been undeſervedly happy or miſerable {51', Foſfrus ſeems 
to confound Sopater of Apamea with another philoſopher of the 
ſame name, who was a native of Alexandria, and abridged the 
works of ſeveral hiilorians and other authors. Theſe abridgments 
are greatly eſtee med by Photius, though interwoven with ſeveral 
fables. They were divided into twelve books (52). Julian ſpeaks 
of one Sopater of Apamea, who lived in his time (53), and conſe- 
quently mult be diſtinguiſhed from the diſciple of Jamblichuss To 
tne other writers, who flouriſhed under Conflantine, we may add 
the two chriſtian poets Commodiames and Juvencus. The former 
wrote, according to Rigault, who publiſhed his work with thoſe of 
St. Cyprian in 1666, in the time of Sy/vefter, biſhop of Rome; was 
a native of Gaza, or at leaſt bore the name of Gazezs ; he was 
deſcended of pagan parents, but in reading the holy ſcripture, 
diſcovered and embraced the truth. He wrote a kind of poem, in 
hexameter verſe, commonly ſtiled inffructions, but without any 
regard to quantities. It is divided into ſeveral articles, and the 
initial leiters of each article make up its title. In this poem, if 
we may beſtow upon it that name, he impugns the errors of the 
pagans, but ſeems not to have been yet well inſtructed himſelf in 
the truths of the chriſtian religion (54). Juvencus, frequently 
mentioned by St. Jerom, flouriſhed under Conflantine : he was by 
birth a Spaniard, ſprung from an illuſtrious family, and not only a 
chr tan, but in holy orders. However, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of poetry, and wrote a poem, compriſing the four goſpels in 
as many books He keeps cloſe to the text, chuſing rather to pre- 
ſerve the truth of the hiſtory, than to dilplay his genius. This 


(48) Funap. c. 4. p. 34, 37. (49) Zof. I. ii, p. 692. 
(50) ui 5 p 782. (51) Len ibid. (52) Phet c. 161. 


p 334. (53) Julien epift. 40, 53, p. 185, 186, (54) Comm. 
p. 23. c. 33. Gennad. c. 15. : 54) 
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| Julius Con/lantius, the deceaſed emperor's brother, Dalma- But put 

tius Ceſar, Annibalianus king of Pontus, the patrician Opta- Daimatius 

tus, who had, as is commonly ſuppoſed, married Ana/tatia, and Anni- 

the late emperor's ſiſter, five of his nephews, among whom baſianus to 

was the eldeſt ſon of Julius Conſtant ius, the prafect Ablavius, death. 

and moſt of the great Con/tantine*'s miniſters, ſuppoſing them 

attached to the intereſt of his nephews b. Thus was the nu- 

merous family of Conſtantine reduced at once to his three ſons, 

and two nephews Gallus and Julian, the ſons of Julius Con- 

ſtantius ; of whom the former owed his life to a malady, 

from which no one believed he could recover ; and the other 

to his infancy, he being then at moſt but ſeven years old e, 

Gregory of Nazianzus writes, that Julian was privately con- 

veyed away, and concealed by one Marcus of Arethuſa, 

whom he afterwards put to a cruel death 4. All authors 

agree, that neither young Conſtantine, nor Conſtans, had 

any hand in the maſſacre of the imperial tamily : as 

for Conſtantius, Eutrepius e, and Socrates * write, that he 

rather ien than commended it. Julian *, St. Ferom , 

and Zofemus ', tell us in plain terms, thas he was the ker 

of that cruel maſſacre; and St. Athanaſrus openly reproaches 

him as the murderer of his uncles and couſins k. The three 

brothers met in Pannonia in the beginning of the enſuing 

year 338, when Urſus and Polemius were conſuls, to divide Jr FY 

among them the dominions of the two deceaſed princes, Dat- mz,;,,,, A. 

matius and Annitalianus ; but all we know of this divition agg , 

is, that Conſtantine had Thrace (for he is ſaid to have tcigu- mon e 

three br ge 

dEvses. ibid. p. 541. Zos.1. 2. p. 692. Jur1an. epiſt. ad "Aa . 

Athenienſ p. 497, 498. e Sock Ar. l. iii. c. 1, p. 164 Au- 


MAN. p. 298. d NAZ IAN. Orat. 3. p. 90. ec Euteoy. p. 
558, Soca Ar. p. 115. s ſuL1an. ad Athen. p. 407. 
5 Hig. chron. | Zos, p. Cg. k Arun. ſolit. p. 856. 


poem was compoſed when Conſlantiae had ſettled both the church 
and empire in peace (55), that 15, after the defeat of Licinins. 

Some of his verſes are quoted by the venerabie Bede (56). The 
council of Rome held in the time of G, biſhop of that city. 

approved of this work, ſtyling it a laborious and excellent per- 
formance (57). He wrote another poem on the order of the ſacra- 
ments, of which the abbot Tritenbam (58) aſſures us he had teen 
and peruſed two books ; but they have not reached our tuacs, 
Crinitus aſcribes to him ſome hymns 59) of which no mention is 
made by any other writer. 


(55) Juven. J. iv. p. 657. wer. 1, 2. (55) Vide Labb de rtr. 
eccleſiaſt. (57 Concil tom iv. p. 1204. 58, Tri. de 
ſcript, eccleſ. p. 14. 159) Bib. par. t. viii. p. 657. 
fo: a A 2 ed 
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ed at Conftantinople) ' ; and Conftums, Greece and Macedon ; 
for Corinth and ſome places in Macedon are ſaid to have be- 
longed to him =. Each of them kept the dominions al- 
lotted to them by Conſtantine in his life-time, that partition 
being confirmed by his laſt will, viz. Conſtantine, Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain; Conflantius, Ala, Syria, and Egypt ; 
and Conſtans, Illyricum, Italy, and ica, Conſtantine 
ſeems to have yielded this very year Thrace to Conflantius, 
The Perſi- and Conflans Africa to Conflantine, While Conflantius was 
ans invade abſent in Pannonia, the Perfrans, finding the frontiers unguard- 
the Ro- ed, entered Meſopotamia, committing every-where dreadful ra- 
man demi. yages, At the ſame time the Armenians revolted, drove out 
ons. their king, who was a friend to the Romans, and joined the 
Perfians, who being thus ſtrengthened, laid ſiege to Niſpbis : 
Raiſe the but, after having continued before it fixty-three days, they 
fiege of were obliged to drop that enterprize, and retire. The pre- 
Niſibis, ſervation of that important place is aſcribed by T heodoret to 
and retire. the prayers of the holy biſhop James, during whoſe life and 
reſidence there, all the attempts of the enemy againſt it prov- 
ed ĩneffectual o. Conſtantius, in the mean time, taking leave 
of his brothers, left Pannonia, and returned into the caſt, 
where he afſembled all his forces, with a deſign to relieve Ni- 
fibis ; but finding the Perfians had retired of their own ac- 
cord, he turned his arms againſt the Armenians, obliged 
them to receive again the king whom they had driven out, 
and drew over to his party the robbers of Arabia, no doubt 
the Saracens, who, by frequent inroads into the Perſian do- 
minions, made a powerful diverſion, and greatly annoyed the 
enemy . The war, however, continued during the whole 

time of his reign : many battles were fought, ſome 
by the Romans, and ſome by the Perſians : the cities of Me- 
ſopotamia were often taken and retaken ; and that of Niſibis 
three times beſieged by the enemy, without their ever 
being able to reduce it. Ammianus Marcellinus obſerves, 
that the Remans gained great advantages when command. 
ed by the emperor's lieutenants, but were conſtantly defeat- 
ed when headed by the emperor in perſon 7. The following 
year, three hundred thirty nine, when Conſtantius was con- 
ſul, the ſecond time, with his brother Conſtans, ſeveral 
laws were enacted in the name of the three emperors ; and 


among the reit one forbidding, under no lefs a penalty than 
that of death, marriages between uncles and nieces, which 


* Chron. Alcx, p. 670. ® LiBAx.orat. 9g. p. 212. Tut - 
ook. in vit. patrum.C, 1.p. 770. »LI BAR. p. 122. JuL1- 
AN, orat. 1. p. 37. Au nix, l. xx. p. 177. | 


had 
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by a decree of the ſenate, iſſued in favour 
of the marriage of Claudius and the celebrated Agrippina. 
Notwithſtanding this decree, ſuch marriages were ever look- 
ed upon by the Romans as inceſtuous, but frequently prac- 
tiſed by other 
the law forbi 


lereupon Con 
of his forces ag 


dowed with great both of body and mind ; 
and adds, that he ſtudied the ſcriptures, and, to the utmoſt 
of his power, practiſed what they required ©. But his invad- 
ing his brother's dominions, without the leaſt provocation, 
can by no means be juſtified. He received and treated with 
great kindneſs the great Athanaſius, when he was baniſhed 
by his father into Gaul; which province he then governed. 
By his death, Confans remained ſole maſter of the weſtern 
provinces, Conffantius voluntarily yielding to him the whole 
ſhare of the deceaſed prince ®. Conftans, ſoon after the 
death of his brother, arrived at Mquileia, where he was 
on the ninth of April, and on the twenty-fifth of June 
at Milan w. All we find of Conftantius this year is, that 
on the fifth of Auguſt he was at Beſſus in Thrace, and on 
the ninth of September at Autiach . The next year, when 


1 Cop. Theod. I. iii. tit. 12. leg. 11. p. 294. * Zona p 
11, Vicr. epit. p. 544. EuTroy. p 588. \ Monedia. 
ſeu orat. in Conſtantin. junior. mort, p. 7—8—14. © Idem 
ibid. Sox. I. ii. p. 499. Jur. orat. 2. p. 195. w Cod. 
Theodol, p. 97, chronol. P. 41, * Cod. Theodol, chronol. P. 43. 
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Marcellinus and Probinus were conſuls, many cities in the eaſt 
were overturned by a violent and dreadful earthquake ; and 
the Franks in the weſt, having croſſed the Rhine, made an'ir- 
rupt ion into Gaul, committing every - Where great ravages. 
Conſtans marched againſt them, gave them battle; but as he 
gained no great advantage over them, the war was not 
ended till the cnſuing year *®. On occaſion of this war, Liba- 
nius ſpeaks much at length of the turbulent and reftleſs 
temper of the Franks *. This year a law was enacted in the 
name of the two emperors, forbidding, under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, all manner of idolatrous worſhip d. Firmicus Mater- 
nus writes, that Conftans ordered ſeveral temples to be de- 
moliſhed, and likewiſe the celebrated altar of Victory in the 
ſenate at Rome c. Conflantius built this year, and fortified, 
the city of Amida upon the Tigris in Meſopotamia. Stepha- 
uus the geographer takes no notice of this city; however, it 
is certain, that it ſuſtained a long ſiege in the latter end of the 
preſent reign, and became afterwards the metropolis of Meſe- 
potamia, properly fo called, as Edeſſa was the metropolis of 
that part, which was known by the name of Oſrhoene. The 
Arabians, the preſent inhabitants, call it Hemit or Ameth, 
and the Turks Caramit 4. The following year, Conflantius 
entered upon his third, and Conſtans upon his ſecond, conſul- 
ſhip. The latter either conquered or appeaſed the Franks, 
to uſe the expreſſion of Idatius; and that warlike people ſub- 
mitted to the princes of their own nation, whom he was plea- 


* ſed to appoint over them*. Con/tans being thus diſengag d, 


paſſed over into Britain the following year 343, when Pla- 
cidus and Romulus were conſuls, to oppoſe the Scots, who 
made frequent inroads into the Roman dominions ; but tie ſi- 
lence of Libanius with reſpect to this expedition, is a m.nifecft 
proof, that he performed no great exploits agairt that brave 
and gallant nation. He was at Boulogne on the twenty-fifth 
of January on his way to Britain, and returned to Treves on 
the thirtieth of June f. As for Conſtantius, he was, on the 
nifth of April, and the eleventh of May of the preceding year, 
at Antioch s; and this year, on the eighteenth of February, 
at Antioch, and on the twenty-ſeventh of June, and fourth 


of Julh, at Hierapolis in Eupbratefiana b. By a law enacted 
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this year on the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, and commonly 
aſcribed to him, the eccleſiaſtics and their domeſtics are ex- 
empted from all new impoſitions, and an intire immunity from 
all cuſtoms granted to ſuch of them as were by their poverty 
obliged to earn a livelihood by trading. When the church 
acquired ſufficient wealth to ſupport her miniſters, they were 
forbidden by the canons to merchandiſe, or follow any trade. 
T heophanes tells us, that Conſtantius triumphed this year over 
the Perſiaus; for, as we obſerved above, he was at war with 
them during the whole time of his reign * ; but he often tri- 
umphed, when he had been overcome, to conceal the ſhame 
of his defcat The following year, when Leontius and 
Saluftius were conſuls, is remarkable for a dreadful earthquake, 


375 


which inticely ruined the city of Neoce@ſerea in Pontus, no one Neocæſa- 
edifice having withſtood the violence of the ſhock, except the ræa ruined 
church, and the habitation of the biſhop who was ſaved, with 6 4 

the clergy and ſome other pious perſens, while the other inha- cart hguale 


bitants were all buried in the ruins . Theophanes ſpeaks of 
a battle this year between the Romans and Perſiant, in which 
the latter were defeated with great loſs”. The year enſuing, 
when Amentius and Albinus were conſuls, the city of Duras 
on the coaſt of Greece was ſwallowed up with all its inhabi- 
tants in an earthquake, and twelve cities in Campania over- 
turned. The above-mentioned conſuls were ſucceeded 

Conflantius the fourth time, and Con/tans the third time, 
conſuls. The latter was at Cæſena in Italy on the twenty- 
third of May, at Alilan on the twenty-firſt of June, from 
whence he paſſed into Macedon, and was at Theſſalonica on 
the ſixth of December; from Macedon he ſeems to have re- 
turned to Gaul; for he ſent from thence Athanaſius and Ofrus 
to the council of Sardica, held the following year 347 9. As 
for Canſtantius, he was, on the ſeventh and twenty- ſixth of 
May, and the twenty-third of Augu/t at Conflantinople *. 
The law dated the twenty-fixth of May, and addreſſed to the 
biſhops, confirms to them and the inferior clergy, to their 
wives, children and domeſtics, ſeveral immunities and exemp- 
tions 1. This year Conftantius cauſed an harbour to be made 
at Seleucia, at an immenſe charge, for the convenience of the 
city of Antioch, which ſtood on the Orontes, at a ſmall 
diſtance from thence. This work coſt him, according to 
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Libanini and the emperor Julian, incredible furs, the mouth 
of the Orontes, where the port was made, being full of rocks 
and ſands. He likewiſe rebuilt the cities of Seleucia in Syria, 
and Antaradus ih Phænicia 5 whence the lattter, in the acts 
of ſome councils, is called from him Conflantia®, The ſame 
: year, Sapor, king of Perfia, beſieged N:/ibis a ſecond time; 
Niſibis ze. but was obliged to retire with diſgrace, after having continu- 
edin ed before it three months, as we read in St. Jerom, or ſeven- 
wain by the ty-eight days, as Theophanet will have it. The following 
Perſians the year, when Riefinus and Euſebius were conſuls, the emperov 
ſecond time. Conſtantius pretended to have gained a confiderable victory 
over the Perfians *® : he was at Ancyra on the eighth of March 
and at Hierapolis on the eleventh of May o. next con- 
ſuls, were Flavius Philippus, a great ſtickler for the doctrine 
oi Arius, and Flavins Sallea or Salia, a zealous defender of 
the faith of the council of Nice. This year, Conflans filled 
with indignatiofi againſt the Arians; and aſhamed of the weak- 
neſs of his brother, who ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed upon 
and deluded by thoſe ſubtle heretics, threatened to reftore by 
force of arms the orthodox biſhops, whom he had baniſhed at 
their inſtigation, unleſs he recalled them of his own accord. 
Conflantius was, either by fear, or the reaſons alledged by 
Conſtans in behalf of the exiled biſhops, prevailed upon to give 
his conſent to their return? . The ſame year, Conſtans ſent 
Macarius and Paulus, two officers of diſtinction, into Africa, 
with large ſums to be diſtributed among the poor of that pro- 

vince. They were likewiſe injoined by that moſt religi 
prince, as he is ſtyled by a council 1, to uſe their utmoſt en- 
The Dona- deavours in reclaiming the Donatiſts, and reuniting them to 
tiſts ſuß- the church. Their endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs ; 
preſſed in for the moſt obſtinate and ſtubborn theſe ſectaries being 
Africa. driven out of the province, the reſt yielded to reaſon, and 
were received again into the church; ſo that the chriſtians 
there enjoyed a profound tranquillity, till thoſe who had been 
Ne bart, baniſhed were recalled by 5 Julian. But this year 
of Singarus is chiefly remarkable for a great battle between the Perfians 
and Romans, fought in the neighbourhood of Singarus, a city 
of Meſopotamia. The Perfians had poſted themſelves there, 
and fortified their camp with a deep ditch and ramparts ; 
on which, as well as on the neighbouring hills, they had 
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placed an incredible number of archers; their army was very 
numerous, and compoſed almoſt of all the nations of the eaſt, 

Sapor their king being determined to put the whole to the iſ- 

ſue of a general engagement, and end, if poſſible, by a ſingle 

victory, ſo tedious and expenſive a war. He did not doubt 

but the Romans would attack him in his camp, and thercſore 

had fortified it with extraordinary care, and placed bodies of 

archers on all the eminences which commanded the avenues 

leading to it. Accordingly the Romans, finding they could 

by no means intice the enemy into the open field, forced 
Conſtantius to lead them up to the very ramparts of their 

camp, which they attacked with a fury hardly to be expreſ- 73, Ro- 
ſed, and forced, in ſpite of the ſhowers of arrows that were mans force 
diſcharged upon them from the eminences, and the vigorous 5% Perſian 
reſiſtance they met with from thoſe in the camp. Great camp. 
numbers of the Perfians were cut in pieces, and the reſt 
either put to flight, or taken priſoners: amongſt the latter 
was the king's ſon, whom the Romans are ſaid to have put to 
death, after having cauſed him to be publicly beaten with 
rods . Thus the Romans made themſelves maſters of the 
enemy's camp, baggage, and treaſures: but while they were, 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, quenching their 
drought with the freſh water, of which they found great 
plenty in the camp, the Perſian archers rallying, fell 
upon them unexpectedly, and ſnatched the victory, to uſe 
the expreſſion of Libantus*, out of their hands. In this at- 
tack, which happened in the night-time, great havock was 
made of the Romans ; but nevertheleſs the Perfians, as ſoon 
as day began to appear, withdrew beyond the Tigris, 
and broke down the bridges, which they had laid over 
that river, that the Romans might not putſue them. The 
Joſs was great on both fides ; but the Romans, by remaining 
maſters of the field, claimed the victory v. The following 
year, when Ulpius Limenius ani A-mius Catulinus were 
conſuls, the city of Berytus was in great part overturned by 

an earthquake; which ſo frightened” the inhabitants, that 4 dreadful 
ſuch of them as had not yet embraced the chriſtian religion, ——_— 
crouded to the churches to be baptized : but the lives of ſuch 9 
converts, not inſtructed in the holy myfleries, and the duties 

of their profeſſion, did no great honout to the religion they 
pretended to embrace *. Conſtaus in the beginning of this 
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ſed into Illyricum, and was on the twenty-ſeventh of May 
at Sirmium®; whence he returned to Gaul before winter. As 


Niſibis be- 


fieged a 
third time. 


All the 
efforts of 
Sapor 
again? it 
rendered 


inc factual. 
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year was in Gaul? : there Athanaſius took leave of him, upon 
his ſetting out for his ſee in Egypt. From Gaul he paſ- 


for Conſtantius, he was on the firſt of April at Antioch, and 
ſome time after at Edeſſa in Meſopotamia ; whence he wrote 
to Athanaſius, preſſing him to haſten his return to the eaſt. 
He was at Cornflantinople on the third of October. The law 
enacted this year on the eleventh of April, exempting the ec- 
cleſiaſtics from all civil functions and employments, is com- 
monly aſcribed to him. 

TRE following year 350, when Sergius and Nigrinianus 
were conſuls, is remarkable for many great events. The 
Perſians, notwithſtanding the loſs they had ſuſtained in 348, 
returned this year with a mighty army, an incredible-number 
of elephants, and warlike engines of all kinds, and, after 
ravag.ng Meſopotamia, and taking ſeveral ſtrong-holds there, 
ſat down before Niſibis the third time, and left nothing unat- 
tempted to reduce that important place. Conflantius was 
then at a great diſtance, the diſturbances which happened this 
year in the weſt requiring his preſence there. But the city 
was defended by Lucilianus, father-in-law to Fovian, after- 
wards emperor, an officer of great courage and experience, 
and by the holy biſhop James, in whoſe prayers the gariſon 
and inhabitants confided more than in their own valour and 
arms b. The Perfians battered the walls for ſeveral days to- 
gether with the many engines which they had brought with 
them for that purpoſe, and at the ſame time endeavoured to 
undermine them; but all their efforts proving ineffectual, Sa- 
por cauſed the river Mygdonus, flowing through the city, to 
be turncd into a new chanel, hoping by that means to diſtreſs 


the inhabitants for want of water; but finding them ſuffi- 


ciently ſupplied with wells and ſprings within the walls, he 
cauſed the courſe of the river to be ſtopped, and by that means 
laid the whole country round the town under water; inſo- 
much, that it feemed an iſland in the midft of the fea. His 
deſign was to overflow the town; but as it ſtood on a riſing 


| * the waters did not quite reach the top of the walls. 


e therefore ordered them to be battered with all kinds of 
warlike engines from ſhips and boats, of which he aſſembled 
an incredible number for that purpoſe. This attack laſted 
ſeveral days; but proving in the end ineffectual, Sapor cauſed 
the river to be ſtopped above the city by a wall or mole of an 
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extraordinary breadth and height ; which being 14 
broken down, the waters ruſhed with ſuch violence again 

the wall of the city, that it was overturned, and laid level 

with the ground for the ſpace of an hundred cubits. Here- 

upon the enemy, believing themſelves now maſters of the 

place, advanced with loud ſhouts to the attack; but, to their T vigo- 
great ſurprize, met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, the gariſon 79 re- 
and inhabitants being encouraged and animated by their holy Afflance 27 
biſhop, that they were obliged to retire, after having loſt a *** — oa 
reat many men, horſes, and elephants, as the reader will 2 * p 
nd related at length by the emperor Julian ©, Heaven itſelfß 
ſeemed to eſpouſe the cauſe of the inhabitants of Nifib:s ; for 

the Perſians, during the attack, were ſo terrified with dread- 

ful flaſhes of lightning, winds, and rain, that they were not 

in a condition either of defending themſelves, or offending the 

enemy 4. They are ſaid to have loſt in this one attack above 

ten thouſand men ©. Sapor did all that lay in his power to 
prevent the inhabitants from repairing the breach, annoying 

them with inceſſant ſhowers of arrows, but to no effect; for 

the very next morning he ſaw, to his great ſurprize, a new 

wall raiſed, and the gariſon ready to receive him. He con- 
tinued, however, the ſiege, but was, as often as he attacked 

the place, repulſed with great loſs. Beſides, his army was 
annoyed with ſwarms of ſmall flies; which entering the 
noſtrils of the horſes, and the trunks of the clephants, ren- 

dered them quite wild and ungovernable ; inſomuch, that 

great numbers of the Perfrans were by them trodden under 

foot, and cruſhed to pieces. To theſe evils was added a 
dreadful famine, and ſoon after a plague, which made a ter- 

rible havock in the Per/ian camp, and in the end obliged Sa- 

por, deſpairing of ſucceſs, to raiſe the ſiege, after it had laſted The fey: 
near four months, and retire with the loſs of twenty thouſand 7. 
men and upwards f. The many evils and calamities which 
afflicted the Perfians during this memorable ſiege, are aſcrib- 

ed by Theodoret and Sozomen to the prayers of James, biſhop 

of the place. Be that as it will, Sapor was forced to abandon 

the enterprize, after having, in the tranſports of his rage, 

put ſome of his chief commanders to death, and all thoſe who 

had adviſed him to this war. He gave no. farther trouble to 

the Romans till the year 359, when the war was rekindled, 

as we ſhall relate in a more proper place. The hiſtory of the 

fiege of Niſibis was written by Velegeſes biſhop of the place &, 
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who probably ſucceeded James in that ſee; but that work has 


not reached our times: 

W x ſhall now give a ſuccinct account of the diſturbances 
in the weſt, wich encouraged the Perſiant to invade the Ro- 
man dominions, and lay ſiege to Niſibis. Magnentius, the 
ſon of one Magnus, a native of Germany, and commander of 
ſome troops appointed to guard the banks of the Rhine, find- 
ing Conſtans univerſally deſpiſed by the army, on account of 
his indolence and inactivity, reſolved to diſpatch him, and ſet 
up for himſelf. Accordingly, having imparted his deſign to 
Marcellinus, receiver of the revenues in Gaul, to Chreſtus, 
and ſome other officers, and gained them over to his intereſt, 
on the day appointed for the execution of the plot, Marcelli- 
nus, under pretence of celevrating his ſon's birth-day, invited 
Magnentius, and the chief officers of the army, to an enter- 
tainment, which laſted till the night was far ſpent, when 
Magnentius withdrew, and ſoon after returned in the impe- 
rial robes, and with all the enſigns of ſovereignty. Such of 
the company as were privy to the deſign, immediately ſaluted 
him with the title of Auguſtus, The reſt, who looked upon 
it at firſt as a jeſt, (and for ſuch it had paſſed, had the plot 
miſcarried), were eaſily prevailed upon, as they were heated 
with wine, to follow the example of the conſpirators ; ſo 
that Magnentius was, by all who were preſent, acknow- 
Jedged emperor. This happened in the city of Autun, on 
the eighteenth of January, while Sergius and Nigrinianus 
were conſuls, four years after the council of Sardica, and 
ten after the death of young Conſtantine v. The uſurper im- 
mediately ſeized on the imperial palace at Autun, and diftri- 
buted among the populace what ſums he found there ; which 
induced, not only the city, but the neighbouring country, to 
eſpouſe his cauſe. Their example was followed by a body of 


cavalry detached from the army in [llyricum, to reinforce that 


in Gaul. Magnentius, upon his firſt aſſuming the title of em- 
perar, diſpatched one Gaiſo, a principal commander in the 
army, with orders to put Conſſans to death. The unhappy 
prince, being informed of what had paſſed, notwithſtanding 
Mognentius had ordered the gates of Autun to be kept ſhut a 
whole day, and placed guards on all the roads, had thrown 
off the imperial robes, and fled towards Spain. But waiſe, 
informed of the rout he had taken, followed him cloſe with 
a choſen body of troops, and overtaking him at Helena, a 
ſmall village at the tout of the Pyrenees, diſpatched him there 
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with many wounds i. St. Chryſoſtom writes, that the unfor - Conſt ans 
tunate prince, finding it impoſſible to make his eſcape, firſt murdered. 


flew his children, and then himſelf 4. But this is not vouch- 
ed by any antient hiſtorian ; nay, we are no-where told, 
that he had any children. Such was the end of Con/tans, the 
great Conſlantines youngeſt ſon, in the thirtieth year of his 
age, and thirteenth of his reign, He was created Cz/ar on 
the twenty-fifth of December 333, and aſſumed the title of 
emperor on the ninth of September 337. He was a zcalous de- 
fender of the chriſtian religion, and the orthodox faith, a de- 
clared enemy to the Frians, Donatifts, and all ſectaries. He 
filled the churches with gifts and offerings, and had nothing 
ſo much at hearc as the propagation of the goſpel, the abo- 
liſhing of id« [atry, and the unity of the church i. Thus 4- 
thanafius, who never ſpeaks of him but with the greateſt re- 
ſpect ind veneration, giving him conſtantly the title of Ble/- 
ſed. The fame writer aſſures us, that he had received the 
ſacrament of baptiſm, and ſeems to rank him among the 
martyrs ®, On the other hand, the pagan writers lay ſeveral 
things to his charge. Aurelius Victor writes, that after he 
had reigned ſome years with great applauſe, he abandoned 
himſelf to cruelty and avarice ®. Libanius charges him with 
ſuffering one Eugenius, and his other favourites, to oppreſs 
the people, and fill their own coffers at their expence v. Vic- 
tor the younger complains of his preferring to the moſt pro- 
fitable employments ſuch as were able to lay down molt mo- 
ney for them, without any regard to merit 7. Eutropius 
likewiſe finds fault with his miniſters, and adds, that the ma- 
ny vices which began to appear in the prince, joined to the ra- 
paciouſneſs of his miniſters, rendered him odious to the ſoldicry, 
and inſuppartable to the people 4. Zo/zmus, an avowed enemy 
to all princes who profeſſed the chriſtian religion, ſpeaks of him 
as the moſt cruel and inhuman tvrant that ever wore and diſ- 
graced a diadem, and paints him as one addicted to all manner 
of lewdneſs, and guilty of ſuch crimes as are moſt repugnant 
to nature r. Aurelius Victor © and Zonaras t ſeem to confirm this 
charge. But had it been true, we cannot think the great 
Athanafius, who could not be unacquainted with it, would 
have commended him on account of his picty, as he frequently 
dues. Libanius, in an oration which he pronounced not long 
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before his death, extols his continence, and averſion to un- 
lawful pleaſures ; which would have been rather deriding than 
commending him, had he been guilty of the above-mentioned 

Crimes. . 
The erxelty Zonaras writes, that, before the death of Conſtant was pub- 
of Mag- licly known, Magnentius ſent in his name for all the officers, 
nentius. whom he thought attached to the deceaſed prince's intereſt, 
and capable of defeating his own deſigns, and cauſed them 
to be murdered on the road ®. But whether the death of 
Conſtans, and the uſurpation of Magnentius, could be fo long 
kept concealed, we leave the reader to judge. Be that as it 
will, Magnentius, by the death of Conftans, became maſter 
of all the countries beyond the Alps, and ſoon after of Italy, 
Sicily, and Africa v. To ſtrengthen his intereſt, he declared 
He d+clares his brother Defiderius, and Decentius, according to ſome, his 
Deſiderius Other brother, according to others only his couſin, Caeſars. 
and De- The latter took alſo the names of Magnentius and Magnus, 
centius and is diſtinguiſhed on his medals with the uncommon title of 
Cæſars. Fortiſſimus, or Ma valiant *. The news of the death of 
Conſtans, and the revolt of Gaul, no ſooner reached II- 
Vateranio ſyricum, than Veteranie, general of the foot in Pannonia, 
Hamer the aſſumed the imperial robes, and cauſed himſelf to be ſaluted 
_— Au- with the title of Auguſtus by the legions under his command. 
Satus. This happened at Sirmium, on the firſt of May, according to 
Idatius, or on the firſt of March, as we read in the chronicle 
of Alexandria, He was a native of Upper Mexfia, and 
ſtricken in years when he uſurped the ſovereignty ; but fo 
illiterate, that he then] firſt learnt to read 1. Aurelius Victor 
ſpeaks of him as a man of no parts*. But the emperor Ju- 
lian writes, that he was no deſpicable man * ; and Eutropius 
commends him on account of his probity and affability, and 
adds, that as he had ſerved in the army from his infancy, 
and had been always attended with ſucceſs, he was univerſally 
beloved by the ſoldiery >. It appears, both from the chroni- 
cle of Alexandria < and from his medals d, that he was a 
chriſtian e. Phil:forgius f and Theophanes * write, that he 
was inveſted with the purple by Conftantia, the eldeſt ſiſter 
of Conſtantius, and widow of Annibalianus, who claimed that 
right, as having been declared empreſs by her brother Con- 
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flantine. The emperor Julian does not ſpeak of him as an 
uſurper ; and Zonaras tells us, that, in aſſuming the imperial 
dignity, he wrote to Conftantius, alluring him, that he had 
nothing in view but to oppoſe the uſurper Magnentius; and 
that he ſhould always look upon himſelf rather as his lieute- 
nant, than an emperor or ſovereign d. Philoſtorgius adds, 
that Conſantius confirmed to him the title of emperor, and 
ſent him the diadem '. Beſides Magnentius and Veteranio, 
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a third pretender to the empire ſtarted up, viz. Flavius Po- Nepotia- 
pilius Nepotianus, the ſon of Eutropia, ſiſter to Cor/tantine nus aſſumes 


the Great 3 who, having aſſembled a company of gladiators the title of 


and ſeveral others of deſperate fortunes, aſſumed the pur- emperor, 
ple on the third of June, and in that attire preſented himſelf aud /cizer 
before the gates of Rome. The prefect Anicetus, who com- Rome: 


manded there for Magnentius, ſallied out againſt him with 
a body of Romans, who were ſoon repulſed, and driven back 
into the city; which NVepotianus took not long after, and 
filled with blood and flaughter, putting to death among the 
reſt the prefect Anicetus. — was no ſooner informed 
of what had happened, than he ſent Marcellinus, his chief fa- 
vourite and prime miniſter, againſt this new competitor. Ve- 
potianus received him with great reſolution ; whereupon a 
bloody battle enſued between the ſoldiers of Magnentius and 
the Romans who had eſpouſed the cauſe of Nepotianus ; but 
the latter being betrayed by a ſenator, named Heraclitus, his 
men were put to flight, and he himſelf killed, after having 
enjoyed the ſovereignty twenty-eight days k. Marcellinus 
ordered his head to be carried on the point of a lance through 
the chief ſtreets of the city, put all thoſe to death who had 
declared for him, and, under pretence of preventing future 
diſturbances, commanded a general maſſacre of ſuch as were 
any-ways related to Conſtantine. On this occaſion many per- 
ſons of great diſtinction were inhumanly murdered, and amon 

the reſt Eutropia, the mother of Nepotianus i. Soon after, Mag- 
nentius himſelf came to Rome, to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies 
for carrying on the war againſt Con/fantius, who was making 
great preparations to attack him, and revenge the murder of 


He is /lain, 


his brother. The tyrant, during his ſtay at Rome, put many Rome 55. 
perſons of diſtinction to death, whom Marcellinus had ſpa- rennically 
red, in order to ſeize their eſtates, and oppreſſed the reſt in a ed I 
moſt tyrannical manner, obliging them, under pain of death, Magnen- 
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to contribute half what they were worth towards the expen- 
ces of the approaching war. Having by this means raiſed 


great ſums, he aſſembled a mighty army, conſiſting of Ro- 


mans, Germans, Gauls, Franks, Britons, Spaniards &c. 
but at the ſame time dreading the uncertain iſſues of war; 
he diſpatched embaſſadors to Conflentius, with offers of an ac- 
commodation l. That prince was then at Antioch, where, 
upon the firſt advice of his brother's death, he had cauſed 
himſelf to be acknowledged emperor of the weſt, and, to 
ſupport that title, had aſſembled all the troops diſperſed in the 
ſeveral provinces of the eaſt, and a more powerful fleet, if the 
emperor Julian is to be credited, than that with which Ter- 
xes formerly invaded Greece . Theodoret writes, that Con- 
ſtantius, before he ſet out on his march to Europe, exhorted 
all his ſoldiers to receive the ſacrament of baptiſm, and diſ- 
miſſed ſuch as refuſed to be baptized, declaring, that he could 
not prevail upon himſelf to expoſe to the of a war per- 
ſons not initiated in the holy myſteries . This ſeems to us 
ſome-what ſtrange, ſince Conſtantius himſelf was not yet 
Conftanti- baptized. Be that as it will, Conſlantius ſet out from Antioch 
us march es about the beginning of the autumn, and paſſing through Con- 
againſt him ſtantinople, arrived at Heraclea, where he was met by depu- 
ties from Magnentius and Veteranio, who had agreed to ſup- 
port each other, in caſe Conflanttus would not hearken to an 
accommodation. The terms propoſed by their deputies were, 
that they were ready to aſſiſt him with all their forces againſt 
the Perſians and other barbarians, and to acknowledge him as 
the firſt emperor, provided he ſuffered them to enjoy the ſame 
title. The deputies of Magnentius propoſed in his name a 
match between him and Conſtantia, or rather Conſtantina, 


the ſiſter of Conflantius, and widow of Annibalianus, offering 


at the ſame time to Conſtantius the ſiſter of Magnentius o. 
We are told, that while Conſtantius was deliberating with him- 
ſelf whether or no he ſhould yield to theſe terms, and come 
to an agreement with the two pretended emperors, his father 
Conflantine appeared to him in a dream the night following, 
and preſenting Conſtans to him, commanded him to revenge 
his death, and aſſured him of ſucceſs in ſo commendable an 
Conftanti. undertaking. Hereupon Conſtantius, reſolved to hearken to 
us rejects no terms, ordered the deputies both of Magnentizs and Ve- 
the terms of teranio, to be committed to cultody ; and purſuing his march 
an accom- | 
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with incredible expedition, arrived at Sardica, before Vetera- 

nis knew of his departure from Heraclea. However, he 

aſſembled in haſte what troops he could, reſolved to put the 

whole to the iſſue of a battle; which Conſtantius wiſely decli- 

ned, offering to conclude a ſeparate treaty with Veteranio, that 

he might not have two enemies to contend with at once. Vetera- 

nis hearkened to the propoſal, and, being acknowledged em- 

peror by Conſtantius, joined him with all his forces. The two 

princes, after the conjunction of their forces, mounted the 

tribunal together to harangue their troops. Con/tantius, who 

ſpoke the firſt, reminded the ſoldiers, in a very elegant and 

artful ſpeech, of thei: obligations to his father ; of the boun- 

ties they had received at his hands ; of the oaths of allegiance 

which they had taken to- his ſons, &c. and concluded with 

exhorting them not to ſuffer the inhuman murder of his bro- 

ther, the fon of ſo great a prince, to paſs unrevenged : and 

declaring, that he only demanded what was in juſtice due to 

him, it being agreeable to the laws of equity, that to a brother 

ſhould ſucceed a brother, and not a ſtranger, much leſs an 

open enemy to the whole imperial family ?. Tho? this ſpeech 

was levelled againſt Magnentius alone, yet the ſoldiers, apply- 

ing it to Veteranio, cried out aloud, That they acknowledged 

no other emperor but Conſtantius, pulled Yeteranio down Veteranio 

from the tribunal, and obliged him to quit the purple 4% by 

and diadem; who thereupon threw himſelf at Conflantius's the older 

feet, and implored his mercy. The emperor received 

him with great kindneſs, embraced him, ſtyled him fa- 

ther, entertained him at his table, and afterwards ſent 

him to Pruſia in Bithynia, where he allowed him a 

maintenance ſuitable to his quality. This happened, ac- 

cording to ſome, at Sirmium, according to others, at 

Naiſſus, on the twenty-hfth of December 350. Veleranis 

ſpent the reſidue of his life, which was fix years, in works 

of piety, in aſſiſting daily at the holy myſteries, in relieving 

the diſtreſſed, &c. without ever intermeddling with affairs of 

ſtate; nay, he is ſaid to have written frequently to Conſlan- 

tius, returning him thanks for having delivercd him from the 

anxiety and cares attending the ſovereignty, and by that | 

means procured him the happineſs he enjoyed 4. | 
Tae following year, Magnentius entered upon his firſt 

conſulſhip, and took Gaiſo for his collegue, rewarding him 

with that dignity for the murder of Conſtanus; but as neither 
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of them was acknowledged in the countries ſubject to Con- 
flantius, the preſent year is in all the faſfi dated thus, the 
year after the conſulate of Sergius and Nigrinianus *. Conftan- 
tius, now maſter of all 7/lyricum, which was held by Vetera- 
nio, and of the army he commanded, conſiſting of an incre- 
dible number of foot and twenty thouſand horſe, reſolved to 
march againſt Magnentius, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would allow 
him to take the field, and attack the tyrant in his own do- 
minions. In the mean time, upon advice that the Perſians 
were preparing to invade the eaſtern provinces, he married his 
ſiſter Conſtantina, the widow of Annibalianus, to Gallus his 
couſin-german, the ſon of his uncle Julius Conſtantius ; 
created him Cæſgar on the fifteenth of March; allotted him 
for his ſhare not only the eaſt, but Thrace too and Conſtanti- 
nople ; and ſent him to Antioch to oppoſe the Perſſans, in caſe 
of an invaſion . Philoſtorgius writes, that before the two 
princes parted, they took a ſolemn oath, in the preſence of 
Theophilus, and the other biſhops then at court, to maintain 
an inviolable fidelity to each other: . The Perſians contented 
themſelves with only making ſome inroads into the Roman do- 
minions ; but were conſtantly repulſed by Gallus u. Theſe 
inroads and incurſions are the war mentioned by Philsſtor- 
gius v, and Theophanes , and ſaid to have been finiſhed with 

reat glory by Gallus Cæſar. About the ſame time that Gal- 
lus was created Ceſar by Conſtantius, Magnentius who was 
then at Milan, gave the ſame title, according to Zonaras , 
to his brother Decentius, whom he diſpatched into Gaul, to 
defend that country againſt the barbarians, who had invaded 
it ; for C:n//antius had not only ſtirted up the Franks and 
Saæaus to break into that province, by promiſing to relinquiſh 
to them all the places they ſhould reduce, but had ſent them 
large ſupplies of money and arms for that purpoſe 7. The bar- 
barians, upon this encouragement, invaded Gaul with a 
mighty army, overthrew Decentius in a pitched battle, com- 
mitted every-where dreadful ravages, and reduced the coun- 
try to the deplorable condition in which Julian found it, as 
he himſelt relates at leugth, in the year 356*. In the mean 
time, Magnentius having aſſembled a numerous and formid- 
able aimy, conſiſting chiefly of Gault, Franks, and Saxons, 
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left 7taly, and croſſing the Alps that part it from Noricum, 
advanced into the plains of Pannonia, where Conflantius, 
whoſe main ſtrength conſiſted in cavalry, was waiting for him. 
Magnentius, hearing that his competitor was encamped at a 
ſmall diſtance, diſpatched a meſſenger to him, inviting him 
into the extenſive plains of Sciſcia on the Save, to decide there 
which of them had the beſt title to the empire. Conftantius 
accepted the —_— with great joy, and ordered his troops 
to file off towards Sciſcia; but as they marched in diſorder, 
they fell into an ambuſcade, and were put to flight with 
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great ſlaughter *. Magnentius, puffed up with this ſucceſs, Magnen- 
quickened his march towards Sciſcia, without hearkening to tius rect: 
the terms propoſed to him by Philip in Con/tantine's name, #11 terms 


who, dreading the evil conſequences of a civil war, offered to 
yield to him the prefecture of Gaul; that is, Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, and to acknowledge him emperor, upon condi- 
tion that he relinquiſhed Italy. Philip being diſmiſſed, Mag- 
nentius attempted to paſs the Save in the neighbourhood of 
Sciſcia ; but the | 5 ſallying out, and Conftantins; who 
was at a ſmall diſtance, haſtening with a ſtrong detachment 
to ſupport them, Magnentius's men were put to flight; and 
creat numbers of them cut in pieces. But the uſurper, not- 
withſtanding this defeat, ſent a few days after one Titianus, a 
Roman ſenator, with the character of embaſſador, to Con- 
flantius, adviſing him, if he tendered his life, to relinquiſh 
the empire, and paſs the refidue of his days in retirement. 
To this haughty meſſage, and the bitter invectives uttered by 
Titianus againſt the great Conflantine and his children, which 
Zofimus himſelf ſtyles outrageous inſults b, Conflantius an- 
ſwered with great temper, 'T hat he did not doubt, but heaven 
would eſpouſe his cauſe, and revenge the blood of his bro- 


of peace. 


ther on the author of his death e. While the two armies lay at 


a ſmall diſtance from each other, Syluanus, of whom hereaf- 
ter, abandoning Magnentins, fled over to Conftantius, with 
a conſiderable body of cavalry under his command. Mag- 
nentius, no- ways diſheartened at his defection, attacked Sciſ- 
cia; and having taken it by aſſault, and levelled it with the 
ground, he laid waſte the whole country lying on the Save 
and then ſat down before Sirmium, the metropolis of 7/lyri- 
cum; but not being able to reduce it, he removed from 
thence, and laid cloſe ſiege to Murſa; which obliged Con- 

antiu. to quit his camp at Cibale, where his father had for- 
merly defeated Licinius, and haſten to the relief of the place. 
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Magnemtius, informed of his approach, placed four thouſand 
Gauls in a neighbouring wood, with orders to fall upon the 
enemy's rear, when they found both armies engaged. But 
Comftantius, receiving timely notice of the ambuſcade, ſeized 
all the avenues leading to the wood, by which means the 
party was cut off J. After this, Conſſantius 7 
Murſa, and drew up his army in the adjoining plain along 
the Drave or Draw, on which Murſa ſtood, the river being 
on his right, and Magnentius's left. Both armies, thus 
ranged in battle-array, continued in the preſence of each o- 
ther till the cloſe of the day, during which time Magnentius, 
though he profeſſed the chriſtian religion, is ſaid to have ſa- 
crificed, by the advice of a magician, a virgin, and to have 
obliged his men to drink of her blood mixed with wine . At 
length the ſignal was given, and the two armies advanced a- 
gainſt each other with a fury hardly to be expreſſed. Mag- 
nentius's centre, according to the account of the emperor 
Julian t, was, at the firſt onſet, put in diſorder by Conſtan- 
tius's left wing and cavalry ; which Magnentius, who had 
drawn them up unſkilfully, as being altogether ignorant of the 
art of war, no ſooner obſerved, than he abandoned them, 
and betook himſelf to a ſhameful flight. His men, efpecially 
the Gauls and barbarians, aſhamed to follow the example of 
their lcader, though broken and in the utmoſt confuſion, of- 
ten rallied in platoons, and, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of 
the victorious army, ſtood their ground till the night was 
far ſpent, having no reſource but in victory, and being ani- 
mated by their commanders, who were men of great valour 
and experience. Thus the emperor Julian. But Zozi- 
mus ® and Zonaras * write, that Magnentius did not retire 
till his army was intirely routed ; and Eutropius, that he nar- 
rowly eſcaped falling into the enemy's hands. Zonaras adds, 


that, to avoid being taken, he turned his horſe looſe, adorned 


as he was with the imperial ornaments, that the enemy, ima- 
gining the rider to have been flain, might not purſue him .. 
As for the battle, Zonaras tells us, that fortune favoured 
ſometimes one fide, and ſometimes the other k; and Zoſi- 
mus, that the victory was long doubtful ; and that Conſtantius, 
grieved to ſee ſo much blood ſhed for a few provinces, ſent, 
even in the heat of the combat, deputies to Magnentius, with 
terms for an accommodation; but that the ſoldiers and offi- 
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cers of the tyrant, rejecting them with the utmoſt indignation, 
fought like men in deſpair, till the night was far ſpent, when 
they were at length put to flight by Conſtantius's cavalry, 
armed cap-5-pe, and purſued to their camp, which was taken 
and pillaged 1. Some, favoured by the darkneſs of the 
night, made their eſcape ; but the far greater part were ei- 
ther cut in pieces, or puſhed into the river and drowned ”. 
Such was the iſſue of the memorable battle of Murſa, fought, 
according to the emperor Julian *, about the end of the au- 
tumn ; but, according to [datius, on the twenty-eighth of 
September. Zonaras writes, that Magnentius loſt on this oc- 
caſion twenty-four thouſand men, and Conflantivs thirty 


Caay. 26. 


thouſan i ; which we can hardly believe. However that be, The basel 
it is certain that the empire was greatly weakened by this of Maurſa 
blow, and that the battle of Murſa is generally reckoned fatal to | 
by the antients one of the moſt dreadtul calamities that the empire. 


ever happened to Rome . Moſt of the officers on both 
ſides were killed, and among the reſt Menelaus, who com- 
manded the Armenian archers under Conftantius, and had ſig- 
nalized himſelf during the engagement in a very eminent 
manner. He was ſlain by Romulus the enemy's general, who 
being mortally wounded by him, would not retire till he had 
killed the perſon, who had given him the wound. We are 
told, that Menelaus was famous for his ſkill in archery ; that 
he uſed to ſhoot three arrows at a time, which did execu- 
tion in three different places; and that this greatly contri- 
buted to the victory 7. Marcellinus, the chief author of this 
war, and all the evils attending it, ſignalized his courage in 
the battle, but was never afterwards heard of, nor could 
his body be found; whence he was believed to have beet 
drowned in the river 1. Though we are not told in expreſs 
terms by any writer, that Conſlantius was in perſon at the 
battle of Murſa, yet we can ſcarce believe what we read in 
Sulpicius Severus, viz. that not daring to appear in the field, 
he waited the iſſue of the combat in a neighbouring church”, 


As ſoon as it was day, (for the battle continued almoſt all An inſtancs 
night) the emperor, beholding from an adjoining eminence the of Con- 
plain covered, and the river choaked up, with dead bodies, ftantius's 
could not refrain from tears at ſo melancholy a fight, and good na- 


being more grieved at the laughter of ſo many men, than be. 


rejoiced at the victory, he ordered all the flain to be buried 
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without diſtinction, and ſuch as were wounded to be attended 
with care. At the ſame time, he cauſed a general pardon 
to be proclaimed for all thoſe who had borne arms againſt 
him; thoſe only were excepted who had been concerned in 

Magnen- the death of his brother Conſtans t. Magnentius, abandoning 

tius retires Parnonia, fled with the remains of his ſhattered army into 

to Italy. Ntaly, there to recruit his broken forces, and try the fortune 
of another battle. Conſtantius did not purſue him, becauſe 
the winter approached, fays Julian , and likewiſc, without 
all doubt, becauſe his army was greatly fatigued, weakened, 
and conſequently not in a condition to undertake any new 
expedition. 

THe following year, Decentius Ceſar and Paulus were 
acknowledged conſuls at Rome, and Conflantinus the fifth 
time, with Gallus Ceſar, at Conſtantinople. Conſtantius 

ed the winter at S:rmium, as appears from the dates of 

ſeveral of his conſtitutions. By one dated the twenty- 

fixth of February of this year 352, and adureſſed to the pre- 

fect Rufinus, he granted to eunuchs the liberty of making 
teſtaments x; whence it is evident, that, till his time, they 

had been excluded from that privilege. Conſtantius was a 

great favourer of eunuchs, and intirely governed by them, and 
his other domeſtics . Magnentius having, after the battle of 

Mus ſa, fortified the paſſes of the A ps, and left a ſufficient 

number of troops to defend them, remained the whole win- 

ter at Aquilcia, paſſing his time, if Julian is to be credited 7, 

in feaſting and debaucheries, as if no danger threatened him. 
Conſtanti- But Conſtantius, as ſoon as the ſeaſon was proper for action, 
us paſſe: aſſembled his troops: and having, without the loſs of one 
the Julian man, ſurpiued and taken a caſtle on the Alps, in which 
Alps. Magnentius had left a ſtrong gariſon, advanced in order to 
force the reſt. _ His ſudden approach ftruck the tyrant with 

ſuch terror, that he immediately abandoned Aguileia, and or- 

dered the troops that guarded the other paſſes on the Alps to 

follow him. By this means Conflantius, entering Italy with- 

out oppolition, made himſelf maſter of Aguileia, and the 
neighbouring country. From thence he advanced to Pavia, 

where Magnentius gained a conſiderable advantage over him; 

which, however, dia not prevent him trom reducing the 

whole country bordering on the Po, Magnentius's men aban- 

> doning him in whole troops, and delivering up to the enemy 
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the places they gariſoned. This ſo diſheartened the tyrant, 

that in the end he left Italy, and retired with all his forces 

into Gaul . Zoſmus writes, that he abandoned Italy, be- Magnen- 
Cauſe he found the city of Rome greatly attached to Conſtan- tius aban- 
tius *; and Socrates, that before he withdrew into Gaul, he dent Italy, 
came to Rome, and there put a multitude of perſons of all and retire; 
ranks to death b. Conſtantius was niuſter of Rome and Italy e G 
before the third of November ; for we find a law bearing that 

date, addreſſed to the Roman people, wherein the emperor 

declares void ſome of the acts of Magnentius e. But, not Africa, Si- 
ſatished with driving him from Italy, he ſent a powerful fleet cily and 
to ſeize on Africa and Carthage ; which immediately ſub- Spain de- 
mitted, as did ſoon after Sicihh and Spain d. At the ſame clare for 
time ſeveral cities in Gau! revolted from the tyrant, and Conitan- 
among the reſt Treves, the inhabitants of which important us. 
place ſhutting their gates againſt Decentius Cæſgar, the tyrant's 

brother, declared for (onflantius, and choſe one Pemenes to 

govern them in his name. Magnentius, apprehending his 

affairs to be now in a deſperate condition, diſpatched to Con- 

flantius a ſenator, and after him ſome biſhops, to treat of a 

peace, offering to refign the ſovereignty, upon condition that 

the emperor would grant him his life, and ſome honourable 
employment. But the emperor treated the ſenator as a ſpy, 

and diſmiſſed the biſhops, without deigning to return them 

any anſwerf, Hereupon Magnentius, perceiving there was 

no room left for pardon, recruited his army in the beſt man- 

ner he could, and diſpatched an aſſaſſin into the eaſt to mur- 

der Gallus (æſar, hoping that his death would oblige the 

emperor to withdraw his forces from Gaul, and march in 

perſon to the defence of the eaftern provinces, threatened by 

the Perfians, The aſſaſſin had already gained ſome of Gallus's 

guards; but the plot being diſcovered, before it could be put 

in execution, they were all ſeized and executed as traitors *, 

Some diſturbances however happened this year in the eaſt, 9, Jews 
raiſed, in all likelihood, and fomented by the emiſſaries of revolt, but 
Magnentius ; for in Paleſtine the Jews took arms, and cut- areſeverely 
ting the throats of the ſoldiers in the night, ſet up one Pa- puniſhed, 
tricius for their prince; and over-running all Paleſtine, and 

the neighbouring places, committed every-where dreadful 
diſorders, exerting their cruelty chiefly upon the Samaritans. 
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But Gallus, who was then at Antioch, marching againſt 
them upon the firſt news of their revolt, cut great numbers 
of them in pieces, without ſparing either their women or 
children, laid waſte their country, and burnt ſeveral of their 
cities; among the reſt Tiberias, Diofpolis, and Dioceſarea. 
The laſt city he razed to the ground, and put all the Fews he 
found in it to the ſword, becauſe the revolt had begun there bh. 
The Jews committed likewiſe ſome diſorders in Gaul, where 
they ſtabbed a man of great diſtinction, who, after having 
governed Egypt, had been ſent by Conſtantius into Gaul, and 
would, in all likelihood, had he not been thus ſuddenly taken off, 
have prevailed upon the inhabitants to declare for Conſtantius, 
His tomb and epitaph were diſcovered many ages after in the 
village of Peyruis on the Duragnce', Towards the cloſe of 
this, or the beginning of the following year 353, Conflantius 
married Euſebia, a native of Theſſalonica, the metropolis of 
Macedon, and the daughter of a conſular, and of a lady who 
is greatly commended for her chaſtity, and the extraordinary 
care ſhe took in educating her children after the death of her 
huſband u. She had two brothers, Euſebius and Hypatius, 
whom we ſhall ſee conſuls in 359. The emperor ſent for her 
out of Macedon, married her with great ſolemnity, loved her 
to the laſt, more than he had done any of his other wives, 
(for he had had ſeveral) and, to'perpetuate the memory of 
her name, made a new dioceſe, comprehending Bithynia, 
and ſome other provinces, to which he gave the name of 
Pietas or Piety, the import of the Greek word Euſebia l. 
She is greatly commended by Ammianus =, Zoſimus a, and 
above all by YVlian, who wrote her panegyric about the year 
357 , for her beauty, virtue, obliging behaviour, ſkill in 
polite learning, prudence, &c. Julian was indebted to her 
both for his lite, and the dignity of C-/ar ?. She was no 


' ſooner inveſted with power, than ſhe raiſe] to the firſt 


employments all her relations, and the friends of her family “. 
On the other hand Victor the younger charges her with not 


imitating the example of the empreſs Plotina, who adviſed 


her huſband Trajan to prefer the intereſt of his people to 
that of the exchequer ”. Baronius ſpeaks of her as a profeſ- 
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ſed enemy to the catholic church, and a zealous favourer of 
the Arians, probably induced thereunto by what he had read 
in Athanaſius and Theodoret, of whom the former ſays in 
general terms, that the Arians were ſupported by the credit 
of women ; and the latter, that the empreſs having ſent 
money to Liberius, biſhop of Rome, to be diſtributed among 
the indigent chriſtians, he could not be prevailed upon to 
accept it, ſaying, Let the empreſs employ as her almoners 
her Arian biſhops, Auxentius and Epictetus t. Suidas tells us, | 
that Leontius, biſhop of Tripoli in Lydia, refuſing to wait upon 

the empreſs, becauſe ſhe had received other biſhops with great 5 
haughtineſs, ſhe ſent ſor him; but he, inſtead of complying mn 
immediately with her meſlage, acquainted her, that he though yy : 
himſelf obliged to avoid appearing before her, unleſs ſhe pro J, 4, e 
miſed to receive him with that reſpect which was due t = 71 
his character; that is, to deſcend from her throne, as ſoon Wer Hy 4 CTUS 
as he appeared, to meet him near the door; to receive his, t 2 r 
bleſſing in an humble poſture; and ſtand till he had taken his 

place, and given her leave to fit down. The empreſs, tran- 

ſported with rage, ſays the hiſtorian, at this anſwer, and ſwel- 

led with pride, uttered, in the height of her fury, dreadful me- 

naces againſt the biſhop ; and complaining to Conftantius of 

his unreaſonable pretenſions, endeavoured to inipire him 

with her own rage. But the emperor, giving no ear to her | 
complaints, commended the biſhop for thus maintaining his IM 
ſacred dignity and character, and deſired the empreſs to retire . 
to her apartment till her anger was allayed ». Both Suidas 1 
and Philaſtorgius beſtow mighty encomiums on Leontius, 

and paint him as à man of extraordinary merit; but to us he 

ſeems to have been, at leaſt, deſtitute of prudence and 

diſcretion, The prelates of the church ought not to flatter 

princes with a mean complaiſance ; but neither are they al- 

lowed, in admoniſhing them of their faults, to be wanting to 

that reſpect which is due to theic high ſtation. Ewuſebia proved 

barren ; whence, either out of jealouſy, or for ſome reaſons 

of ſtate unknown to us, ſhe obliged her ſiſter-in-law Helena, 

whom Julian had, by her intereſt, obtained in marriage 8. 
of Conſtantius, to take a potion, which made her miſcarry as = 
often as ſhe proved with child. Julian martied her about 

the end of the ycar 355, and this potion was given her, as 

Ammianus aſſures us, at Rome in 357. Before that time ſhe 

had been delivered in Gaul of a ſon, the only child ſhe could 

yet have; but he was diſpatched by the midwife, not without 
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ivate orders from Euſebia, uneaſy at Julian's having any 
laue. Euſebia was ſtill living in the year 359, but dead 
ſome time before the end of the year 360 . We are told, 
that ſhe died of a diſtemperoccaſioned by her barrenneſs; and 
that her death was haſtened by a remedy with which an un- 
ſkilful woman pretended to remove it. Conflantius was this 
year, as appears from the dates of his laws, on the twenty- 
fixth of February and fifth of March at Sirmium ; on the 
eighth of April at Sabaria in Pannonia; on the twenty- 
ſeventh of the ſame month, the thirteenth of May, and the 
twenty-fourth of June, at Sirmium; on the third of November 
at Milan; and on the firſt of December again at Sirmiwm *. 

TAE following year, when Conflantius was conſul the 
ſixth time, and Gallus Ceſar the ſecond, the war againſt 
Magnentius was carried on with more vigour than ever, 
and happily ended by a third battle, ſays Julian d, fought 
by the emperor's generals in the Cottian Alps, that is, in the 
higher Dauphine, near a caſtle called Mons Seleucus, or Mons 
Seleuct which ſtood between Die and Gap, not far from the 
place where the preſent borough of Aſpres ſtands . MMagnen- 
tius's forces being in this battle likewiſe routed and broken, 
the tyrant took ſhelter in Lions; but the few ſoldiers who 
attended him, deſpairing now of any further ſucceſs, reſolved 
to purchaſe the emperor's favour, by delivering up to him 
his rival, the author of the preſent calamitous war ; and ac- 
cordingly ſurrounded the houſe where he lodged, to prevent 
his .ſcape. It was probably on this occaſion that Magnen- 
rius addreſſing himſelf to his men, they, inſtcad of liſtening 
to him, cried out with one voice, Long live Conſtantius 
Auguſtus. This at leaſt ſeems to us more probable than what 
we read in Socrates d and Sozomen*®, viz. that Magnentius, 
endeavouring in a {et ſpeech to encourage his men, whoſe 
ſpirits began to ſink under their ill fortune, they, forced by 
a ſuperior impulſe, inſtead of Long live Magnentius Auguſtus, 
cried out with one voice, Long live Conſtantius Auguſtus. 
From this miracle, add theſe two authors, Magnentius con- 
cluded, that his rival was favoured by heaven ; and therefore 
from that time forward, laying all other thoughts aſide, ſtudied 
only how to make his eſcape. The tyrant, well appriſed of the 
intention of his men, and thereupon tranſported with rage and 
deſpair, firſt lew with his own hand his mother, his brother 
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Deſiderius, whom he had created Ceſar, and ſuch of his re- 

lations and friends as were with him ; and then fixing his 
ſword in a wall, threw himſelf upon it, to avoid by that He lays 
means a more ſhameful death, which he well deſerved, and violent 
had juſt reaſon to apprehend, if he fell alive into the hands — 4 
of Conſtantius f. Such was the deſerved end of the tyranc and imſelf. 
uſurper Magnentius, the firſt, ſay ſome writers, who brought 

a ſcandal upon chriſtianity, of which he made an outward 
profeſſion, by the murder of his lawful ſovereign. But we 

have ſhewn pretty plain in the reign of- the emperor Philip, 

that he was the firſt chriſtian who imbrued his hands in the 

blood of his ſovereign. All authors agree, that Magnentius 

died this year 353, about the middle of Auguſl, ſays Socrates, 

after he had held the ſupreme power three years, and near 

ſeventh months, being, at the time of his death, about fifty 

years old. His head was, by the emperor's orders, cut off, 

and carried through moſt of the provinces of the empire #, 

His brother Decentius Ceſar, who was marching to his affiſt- 

ance, and had already reached Sens, hearing of his death, and 

finding himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides by the enemy's forces, 

choſe rather to ſtrangle himſelf, than to fall alive into the Decentius 
emperor's hands. His death happened on the eighteenth of Cæſar 
Auguſt v. On ſome of his medals he is ſtyled Auguftus ; Hrangles 
and both on his, and thoſe of Magnentius, mention is made i7/uf- 
of a victory gained by the two Augu/ti, and by Czſar'\. 

This victory is perhaps the advantage they gained over Con- 
Hantius at Pavia, as we have related above; after which 
Magnentius probably gave Decentius the title of emperor. 
Zonaras writes, that Defiderius was not killed by Magnentius, 

but dangerouſly wounded ; and that, upon his recovery, he 

yielded himſelf up to Confiantius k. That author does not 

tell us what reception he met with; but Jian ſays in ge- 

neral terms, that Conſtantius aſter the victory ſheathed his 

ſword, and ſpared thoſe who were ſuſpected of the greateſt 

crimes, the tyrant's favourites and confidents, and ſuch as, | 
taking upon them to diſcharge his embaſſies, had abuſed their Conſtanti - 
prince in a moſt outrageous manner. The writer means no us's ele- 
doubt Titianus, of whoſe embaſſy to Conſtantius, and inſolent mency ex- 
behaviour, we have ſpoken above; as does likewiſe Themiſ. telled bythe 
tius, where he tells us, that the emperor having got into his P; 
power the perſon, with whoſe outrages he had been moſt 
affected, he not only forgave him, but requited his invectives 
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with innumerable favours, the ſenſe of which kindneſs, from 

the hands of a prince whom he had fo inſolently abuſed, 

broke his heart.. Thus the panegyriſts. But hiſtorians do 

From „ not ſpeak ſo favourably of Conflantius; for Zeſimus tells us, 
dale biſ- that not able to bear his good fortune, he grew proud, haughty, 
differ. and imperious „; and Libanius, that thoſe who had ſerved un- 
der Magnentius, dreading the ſeverity of Con/tantius, and 

not daring to ſhew themſelves, turned public robbers, and 

infeſted the highways, till they were again taken into the ſer- 

And wins vice by Julian". Ammianus aſſures us, that the emperor 
21 ä ſpared none who had, or were ſuſpected to have, rendered 
inflances of the uſurper any conſiderable ſervice ; and that many officers, 
bis cruelty, both civil and military, were under that pretence loaded with 
chains, and dragged to the tribunal of the emperor, who ſen- 

tenced them to death, or ſeized their eſtates, and confined 

them to deſert iſlands, upon the depoſition of their known e- 

nemies, or perſons altogether unworthy of credit ; nay, fre- 

quently upon bare ſuſpicions, when no one appeared againſt 

them o. Many innocent perſons, ſays the ſame writer, were 

put to death, or baniſhed ; among the latter he names one Ge- 

rontius, Who had been honoured by Magnentius with the ti- 

tle of comes or count, and was therefore firſt racked, by Con- 
ſtantius's order, in a moſt inhuman manner, and then ſent 

into exile 7. As the emperor gave ear to informations, in- 

formers multiplied without number ; but the moſt miſchievous 

of that infamous tribe was one Paulus, a Spaniard, who had 

the character of ſecretary, and was nicknamed Catena; that is, 

Chain, being remarkable for making accuſations ariſe from one 

another, and linking them together, as it were, in a chain. 

paulus He was ſent into Britain, to bring from thence the tribunes 
Catena, à and other officers, who had ſided with Magnentius; that is, 
woted in. Who had obeyed the uſurper, when they were not in a con- 


former, ſent dition to oppoſe him, He diſcharged this commiſſion with 


into ſuch cruelty and injuſtice, that Martinus a man of known in- 
Britain, tegrity, and at that time vicar of the iſland, generouſly 
interpoſing in behalf of the innocent, declared, that, unleſs 

Paulus altered his meaſures, he would withdraw from his 
government, not being able to ſee the innocent thus tyranni- 

cally oppreſſed, and contounded with the guilty. This Pau- 

lus highly reſented, and even threatened to treat him as a 

_ traitor, and fend him loaded with chains to the emperor. 
Hereupon artjnus drawing his (word, attempted to kill the 
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informer ; but he, dexterouſly avoiding the puſh, received 

only a ſlight wound; and the brave Martinus buried his {word 

in his own breaſt 1. Notwithſtanding the odium which the 

death of ſo deſerving a man caſt upon the reign of Conſtautius, 

all thoſe, whom Paulus brought to him, were {tripped of their 

eſtates, and either proſcribed, baniſhed, or put to death *. The 

name of Paulus is frequently mentioned by Ammianus Marcel- H;; cruelty. 
linus, who relates ſeveral inſtances of his cruelty. Libanius 
likewiſe ſpeaks of one Ariſtophancs, whom that inhuman 
miniſter cauſed to be beaten with balls of lead till he was ready 
to expire ©. The emperor was this year, on the ſixth of Septem- 
ber at Lions, as appears from a law bearing that date, which de- 
clares void all the public acts of the uſurper, and promiſes indem- 
nity and pardon to all concerned in his revolt, excepting 
thoſe who were guilty of five crimes, which the laws pu- 
niſhed with death. Gothefredus endeavours to explain this 
law *. By another law of this year, the date of which is 
much diſputed, he granted many valuable privileges and ex- 
emptions to the clergy, to their wives, children, and do- 
meſtics a. From Liens the emperor removed to Arles, 
where he paſſed the winter, and ſolemnized with great pomp 
and rejoicings the end of the thirtieth year of his reign, 
reckoning from the time he had been created Cæſar; that 
is, from the eighth of November 2323 *. Some modern 
writers pretend, that on occaſion of this ſolemnity was erec- 
ted at Arles the obeliſk, which was not long ſince diſco- 
vered there *. But this is a mere conjecture ; for we 
have no poſitive proof of its having been raiſed in honour 
of Cinflantius. Before the emperor left Arles, he ſum- 
moned a council there, and on that occaſion gave many in- 
ſtances of his irreconcileable hatred to the orthodox, whom 
he had already begun to perſecute, and to the biſhops, Conſtanti- 
who ſtood up in defence of the faith of the council ot Mee, us perſe- 
eſpecially to the great Athanaſins, and the holy biſhop cutes the = 
Paulinus, who was driven from Treves, and ſent into 9rthedox. 
exile J. Gaul was this year miſcrably ravaged by the barbari- 

ans beyond the Rhine, and the diſbanded troops of Magnentius. 

At Rome the populace roſe on account of the ſcarcity of pro- 

viſions, and committed great diſorders. In Aa the Iſaurian 

robbers over-ran Lycaonia and Pamp-yiia, and even laid ſiege The Tiauri- 
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to Seleucia, à great and populous city, and the capitol of 

Tſauria. Count Ca/tricins defended the place with three 

legions, ſays Inn ars; vrhich ſhews, that the legions were 

not at this time near ſo numerous as formerly, but much the 

ſame with our regiments. Gallus Cæ ſar no ſooner received 

news of the ſiege of Seleucia, than he diſpatched Nibridius, 

count of the eaſt, to the relief of the place, who obliged the 

T/aurians to abandon the enterprize, and take refuge in their 
inacceſſible mountains 2. At the ſame time the Saracens com- 

mitted dreadful ravages in Meſopotamia ; and the Perfians, 

under the command of Nohadarus, attempted to ſurpriſe 

the city of Batne in the province of Anthemuſia on the Eu- 

ph: ates, on occaſion of a great fair which was annually held 

there for the vent of /udian and Chineſe commodities 2. But 

The extra- the caſtern provinces were not ſo much haraſſed by the bar- 
vag ant he- harians as by Gallus himſelf, who commanded there with the 
Saviour 'f title of Ceſar, and governed more like a tyrant and madman, 
Gai: thn a prince. His unexpected advancement at the age of 
twenty fur or twenty-five, his great quality (for he was the 

nep':ew © Coban ine, the couſin and brother-in-law of Con- 
ſtantias), ſome Night advantages obtained over the Jews, 
P-frans, and Tſaurians, and the flattering panegyrics of Liba- 

„%, and others, pronounced before him, inſpired him with 

ſuch pride and arrogance, that he became altogether inſup- 
portable, and abandoned himſelf to every act of violence 

and oppreſſion. He is even ſaid to have entertained thoughts 

of revolting from Con/tartius, and ſetting up for himſelf b. 

He was naturally inclined to cruelty ; and his wife Conſlan- 

tia, inſtead of ſoftening his ſavage temper, took pains to en- 

courage him in his cruelty, and to exaſperate him againſt ſuch 

as did not vicld to her the moſt flaviſh ſubmiſſion, being 

uffed up beyond meaſure with the thought that ſhe was the 

daughter and ſiſter of an emperor, the widow of a king, 

and the wife of Cæſar. Ammianus ſty les her the Megæra or 

fury of her ſex, and adds, that her crueſty was equal to her ambi- 

tion e. Gallus, being thus egged on by his natural cruelty, and the 

reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit of his wife, broke out into all acts 
His ernelty of violence imaginable. Some were murdered upon bare ſuſ- 
endfuſpici- Picions; others deprived of their eſtates, and baniſhed. The 
2— prince entertained an incredible number of informers and 
ſpies, who, inſinuating themſelves into all companies, related 

to Gallus and his wife, and exaggerated, what they had heard 
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of them ; and the perſons thus accuſed were, without ſo much 
as being heard, hurried to execution, or privately diſpatched. 
Gallus himſelf, in order to make diſcoveries, uſed to walk 
the ſtreets in the night-time in diſguiſe, and to mix with the 


populace in public-houſes ; but he did not long continue ſo 


ſhameful a practice, having been often known, by reaſon the 
ſtreets of Antioch, where he reſided, were illuminated the 
whole night with a great number of lights. His ſuſpicious 
and cruel temper being once diſcovered, ſuch as had private 
enemies laid hold of the prince's foible to gratify their own 
hatred, nothing being more eaſy than to deſtroy the moſt in - 
nocent perſons, and procure the confiſcataion of their eſtates ; 
for under Gallus it was one and the ſame thing to be accuſed 
or ſuſpected, and condemned. By this means all the cities 
and provinces were filled with blood and ſlaughter, and no 
man, ſays Ammianus, however free from guilt, was {ure to 
live or enjoy his eſtate a whole day. Among the many in- 
nocent perſons, whom Gallus unjuſtly deprived of their lives, 
liberty, or eſtates, authors particularly mention one Clema- 
tius, a nobleman of Alexandria, who refuſing to comply with 
the luſtſul deſires of his wife's mother, ſhe turning her love 
into hatred, applied to Conſtantina, and preſenting her with 
a necklace of great value obtained a warrant to Honoratus, 
count of the eaſt, to put him to death, which he did ac- 
cordingly 4. Thalaſſus, at that time prefect of the eaſt, was 
greatly concerned at the conduct of Gallus; and had he 
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Thalaſſ- 


us“, impru- 


been a man of prudence and diſcretion, might have caſi- deut beba- 
ly corrected it, and prevented many diſorders; but being vier. 


himſelf of a haughty and imperious temper, inſtead of ad- 
moniſhing Gallus of his faults with the reſpect that was 
due to his rank, he oppoſed him with too much hear, 
and checked him with a great deal of roughneſs and ill- 
nature; and not ſatisfied with that, he informed the emperor 
of all his actions, exaggerating every thing to a great degree, 
not privately, but in public, with a deſign Ga//z; thould know 
he had done it; which, inſtead of reclaming him, prompted 
him to ſtill greater exceſſes, that he might not ſeem to yield 
to his inferior ©, f 

Tae following year, Cor/fantins was conſul the ſeventh 
time, and Gallus the third. The emperor, huviag paſled the 
winter at Arles, went early in the ſpring to Falence, with a 
deſign to march againſt Gandomadus and Jadomorus, two bro- 
thers, and both kings of the Alemans, who had made frequent 


Conſtanti- 
us 2rarches 


inroads into that part of Gaul, whicli lay next to their ter- againſt the 
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ritories. The rendezvous of the troops deſigned for this ex- 
pedition was at Challon, on the Sine, where they began to 
mutiny for want of proviſions, the heavy rains that had fallen 
preventing the arrival of the corn that was expected from 
Aquitaine. Conftantius was inclined to ſend to the mutinous 
army Rufinus, prefect of Gaul, with a deſign, as was ſup- 
poſed, to expoſe him to the fury of the incenſed ſoldiery, he 
being very powerful, and by the mother's fide uncle to Gal- 
lus, on whoſe ruin the emperor had already reſolved. But 
Rufinus's friends at court prevailed upon the emperor to 
change his mind; and E om Conflantius's great chamber- 
lain, gained over the moſt mutinous and refractory by diſtri- 
buting money among them underhand. The emperor ſtaid 
ſome time at Valence, and there received certain advice of 
what Gallus had done ; that is, as we conjecture, of the 
murder of Domitian, of which we ſhall ſpeak anon. The 
mutiny being appeaſed, and the expected convoys arriving 
ſoon after, the army marched chearfully towards Raurucum 
on the Rhine, a little above the preſent city of Baſſe, where 


Attempts in the emperor attempted to lay a bridge over that river; but 
vain to lay the Germans from the other ſide of the Rhine plied the work- 


men ſo warmly with inceſſant ſhowers of darts and arrows, 
that the deſign was laid aſide as altogether impraQticable. 
This reduced the emperor to great ſtraights; but while he 
was at a loſs what courſe to take, a perſon, well acquainted 
with the country, ſhewed him a place where the river was 
fordable. They were, however, prevented from crofling it, 
by the unexpected arrival of deputies from the enemy's camp 
to ſue for peace; which the emperor, by the advice of his 


Grants a council, and approbation of the army, readily granted, that 
peace to the he might be at leiſure to confult what meaſures might be tak- 


en with reſpect to his couſin Gallus Cæſar, of whoſe extra- 
vagant conduct new complaints were daily laid before him. 
With this view he left Gaul, as ſcon as the treaty was con- 
cluded, and repaired to Milan s. He was on the twenty- 
ſecond of June at Ceſena in Romagna, and on the twenty- 
firſt of July at Ravenna; whence he went to Milan, the 
uſual place of his reſidence, and there paſſed the winter h. 

W £ ſhall now give a ſuccinct account of the affairs of 
the eaſt, and the ſtrange conduct of Gallus there, which 
gave juft occaſion to the complaints of the people, and 
induced the emperor to reſolve upon his ruin. What hap- 
pened therg the preceding year, we have related above. In the 
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beginning of the preſent year, great diſturbances were raiſed 
at Antioch on account of the ſcarcity of proviſions. For Gal- 
lus commanding the magiſtrates to lower the prices, and 
they repreſenting, that this, inſtead of mitigating, would in- 
creaſe the evil, he cauſed ſome of them to be publicly exe- 
cuted, and others to be dragged to priſon. But Honoratus, 
who was ſtil] count of the eaſt, oppoſed this wild decree, and, 
in ſpite of Gallus, ſet the priſoners at liberty . Some time 
after Gallus being to ſet out for Hierapslis, the people of 
Antioch beſeeching him to give orders before his departure for 
the conveying of corn to their city from other countries, he 
anſwered, that if they were not ſupplied, it was the fault of 
Theophilus, governor of Syria. This anſwer the people re- Theophi- 
membered, and the price of proviſions riſing, four or tive lus, gowers 
mean perſons threw themſclves upon Theophilus in the circus;““ of OF 
and the mob immediately riſing, they not only murdered him, , * , 
but, tranſported with rage, dragged his body about the ſtree:s; Gallas 5 
a treatment which he no- ways d-ſerved, having diſcharged his ,,, rage af 
employment with great mildneſs and integrity. They at- . bab 
tempted to treat Eubulus, one of the chief men in the city, and Jace. 
his ſon, in the ſame manner; but they found means to elcave 
the fury of the populace, who nevertheleſs burnt their houſes x. 
The death of Theophilus, thus abandoned by Gallus to the 
rage of the multitude, and his protecting one Serenianus, who 
was univerſally hated by all good men, and had even aſpired 
at the empire, greatly prejudiced Con/fant'us againſt him. 
The emperor, however, wrote ſeveral obliging letters to him; 
but at the ſame time, under various pretences, drew the flow 
er of his troops into the weſt. About this time Thalaſſus, 
prefect of the eaſt, dying, Conſtantius named in his room one 
Domitian ; and, in giving him his inſtructions at his depar- 
ture, told him, among o:her things, he had been informed 
that Gallus was detirous of coming to Ita, ant paying him 
a viſit; adding, F you think it proper, you may conduct him 
to my preſence ; but let it be dene with all the duty and reſpect 
owing to his birth and ſtation. Demitian underſtood the em- 
peror's meaning; but as he was the ſon of a tradeſman, he 
wanted politeneſs and addreſs to execute his tacit orders, a- 
greeable to the prince's intention. For on his arrival at An- 
tioch, he went directly to the houſe where the preſets lodged, 8 
without paying his reſpects to Cæſar, though he paſled before 2 = 
his palace; and, under colour of being indiſpoſed, kept ſe- 74 of the 
veral days at home, informing himſelf of the conduct of Gal- p efef? 
Domitian. 
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lus, and ſending to the emperor an exaggerated account of all 
he heard. At length Gallus ſending him word that he ſi.ould 
be glad to ſee him, he went to court ; and coming up to the 
prince, You muſt go, ſaid he abruptly, to Italy; for ſuch is 
the emperor's will and pleaſure ; which, if you refuſe to com- 
ply with, I Shall ſtop the neceſſary appointments fer the main- 
tenance of your houſhold, Having thus ſpoken, he withdrew 
without uttering a ſingle word more, or waiting the prince's 
anſwer, who called him back, and afterwards often ſent tor 
him; but could never prevail upon him to appear again at 
court. Gallus, highly provoked, and not without reaſon, 
at the conduct of the prefect, ordered him to be put under 
arreſt. Montius, or, as others call him, Magnus, then que- 
ſtor, foreſeeing the evil conſequences that muſt inevitably at- 
tend the execution of this order, thought himſelf obliged to 
prevent them, and with great frankneſs told Gallus, that he 
ought to pull down the ſtatues of Con/tantius before he thought 
ot arreſting or putting to death a prefect i. Others ſay, that 
addrefling himſelf to Gallus, he ſpoke the following words 
with an air of contempt ; The emperar has not thought fit to 
truſt you with the power of creating a ſingle magiſtrate, and 
you talk of putting a prefett to death u Gallus, offended at 
the liberty which the queſtor had taken, complained of it to 
his guards, who immediately ſeizing Montius, and faſtenin 


H: and. cords to his ſeet, dragged him to the houſe of Domitian, 
Montius whom they threw down ſtairs, and dragged with Montius 
murdered: through the chief ſtreets of Antioch, caſting, after many in- 


Ard many 


ethers. 


ſults, both their bodies into the river v. This bold attempt, 
in which C!/7artina is ſaid to have had a great ſhare, was 
f lowed by many other cruelties and murders, committed in 
ai] the provinces of the eaſt, ar the inſtigation of Gallus and 
his wite Conſtantina, whoſe thirſt after blood was as great as 
that of her hucband. The reader will find in Anmianus Mar- 
celii nus o a detail of theſe cr cl and inhuman ex-cutions. It 
being diſrovered chat a purple garmen: wis making privately 
at Tyre, the two Apollinares, fat icr and fon, the former go- 
vernor of Phenicia, and the latter ſon-in-law to the prefect 
Danitian, were by Gabius's orders arreſted, as if they aſpired 
at the fuvereigaty z and, without any farther inquiry, con- 
deinacd to bauiſhment. But thoſe who conducted them, at 
ſome diſtance from Antioch, purtuant to their private orders, 
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broke their thighs, and then put them to death . Urficinus, 
general of the horſe, was obliged to abandon the defence of 
Nijibis, and haſten to Autioch, to preſide at the inquiry which 
the emperor ordered to be made into this affair; but the other 
judges being named, and well inſtructed before-hand by Gat- 
dus and Conſtautina, he could not proceed as he would have 
otherwiſe done; for Ammianus Marcellinus, who ſerved un- 
der him, ſpeaks every-where of him as a man of an unble- 
miſhed character. As this commiſſion gave him an opportu- 
nity of diſcovering many things till then not known, he ac- 
quainted the emperor with the ſtate of affairs in the eaſt, and 
preſſed him to redreſs the many evils which afflicted thoſe pro- 
vinces 1. Beſides the informations the emperor received of 
Gallus's male-adminiftration and cruelties, he was told, that, 
not ſatisfied with the dignity of Cæſar, he aſpired at the ſo- 
vereignty, and harboured cvil deſigns againſt the emperor. 
This charge was believed by Socrates *, and is not denied by 
Ammianus ©, But other writers will have theſe to have been 
mere inventions of Dynamus and Picentius, two mean and 
infamous inforiners*. To them Zofimus adds the prefect 
Lampridius, a man of great ambition, and the eunuchs of 
the court, who had a great aſcendant over the emperor, eſ- 
pecially his chief chamberlain Euſebius. Conflantius, giving 
credit to their accuſations, whether true or falſe, reſolved up- 
on the ruin and death of Gallus, tho* his coulin-german and 
brother-in-law ; but, left he ſhould openly revolt, he careful- 
ly concealed his intention, and wrote a very friendly and ob- 
liging letter to Gallus, inviting him to Lay, that he might 
adviſe with him on certain affairs of great importance. At 
the ſame time, he wrote to Ur/icinus, at that time magi/fter 
equitum, or general of the horſe in the eaſt, to come with all 
ſpeed to Milan, in order to deliberate about the moſt proper 
meaſures that might be taken with reſpect to the Perſians, 
who were aſſembling their forces, as was pretended, with a 
deſign to invade Syria. This was likewiſe a pretext, which 
the emperor made uſe of to remove Urficinus, leſt he ſhould 
raiſe diſturbances in the eaſt during the abſence of Gallus. 
For the eunuch and courtiers, dreading the merit and abilities 
of that worthy man and great warrior, filled the emperor's 
mind with ſuch fears and jealouſies, in order to compaſs his 
ruin. One Proſper, a comes or count, was ſent to ſucceed 
him, but only with the title and character of his deputy, to 
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remove from him all aphrehenſions of his being ſuſpected v. 
Urſicinus, on the receipt of the emperor's letter, ſet out im- 
mediately, accompanied by Ammianus the hiſtorian, and ar- 

rived at Milan much ſooner than he was expected, to the 

great joy of the emperor, who now thought of nothing but 

Ani like- getting Gallus into his power. In order to this, beſides the 
wiſe Con- ahove- mentioned letter to Gallus, he wrote ſeveral others to 
kantins. Con/tantina, expreſſing a great deſire to ſee her, and inviting 
her to court, with the moſt tender infinuations imaginable ; 

for he thought that the readieſt way to draw Gallus thither. 

They were both too ſenſible of their evil conduct not to ap- 

prehend the worſt from the emperor : however, Conflantina, 

who was well acquainted with her brother's temper, hoped 

by her artful infinuations to difarm his rage ; and, without a- 

ny farther deliberation, ſet out on her journey, leaving Gal- 

lus at Antioch : but ſhe had ſcarce entered the province of Bi- 

thynia, when ſhe was ſeized with a fever at a place called 
Conſtanti. Cœni Gallicani, of which ſhe died, leaving behind her one 
na dies on daughter, of whom no farther mention is made in hiſtory. 
ber journey Her body was carried to Rome, and buried on the Nomentan 
way, where ſtood the church of the martyr Agnes, which 
{hc had founded . Her death threw Gallus into the utmoſt 
perplexity ; as he had now loſt his only advocate with the 
emperor, he deſpaired of being able to appeaſe him; and 
therefore began to think of aſſuming the title of Auguftus, 
which he had done, had he met with the leaſt encouragement; 
but moſt of his friends deſerting him on account of his incon- 
{tant temper, and the reſt hating him for his cruelty, and 
. dreading the power of Conftantius, he was obliged to lay aſide 
all thoughts of openly revolting. In the mean time, the em- 
peror, with frequent letters and repeated meſſages, importu- 
ned him to come with all ſpeed to court. Among the reſt, 
he ſent one Scudilo to him, a crafty infinuating man, 
who, by giving him all imaginable aſſurances on the 
emperor's part, prevailed upon him to leave Antioch and be- 
gin his journey to Itah. He ſtopt ſome time at Conflanti- 
nopl, where, like a man who apprehended no danger, 
he exhivited public ſhows, and diverted himfelf and the 
people with the circenſian ſports. This confident beha- 
viour increaſed the emperor's fears and jealouſies, who 
thereupon ordered all the gariſons to be removed out of 
the cities and towns through which he was to paſs, leſt he 
ſhould debauch them; and at the ſame time d.ſpatched ſe- 
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veral officers to him, who, under colour of attending him, I: carefal- 
were to keep a watchful eye over him; which they did with 4 watched 
ſuch ſtrictneſs, that, though the Thebean legions encamped by the offi- 
in Thrace, upon his arrival at Adrianople, ſent deputies to r of 
him, aſſuring him, that they were ready to ſtand by him, and ( onftan- 
aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power, yet, during the twelve dns. 

days he ſtaid in that city, the deputies could never have an 
opportunity of ſpeaking with him. In the mean time he re- 
ceived trelh letters from the emperor, requiring him to make 
what haſte he couid, and public carriages were provided for 
his equipage ; but the officers ſent to him by Conſtantius ad- 
viſing him to leave his court at Adrianople, he ſet out with 
a {mall retinue for Milan, where the emperor then was; but 
upon his artival at Petavium in Noricum, he was there met Þ 
by Barbatio, who, entering the ſame evening the houſe where ey 
he lodged, with a company of ſoldiers, ſtript him of all the fripe of 
enſigns of his dignity, and diſpatched one Apodemus with his 75 enfigns 
purple ſhoes to the emperor, aſſuring him, in the mean time, of his dig - 
by repeated oaths, that nothing elſe was intended by the em- nity. 
peror againſt him; but nevertheleſs, putting him iuto a cloſe 

litter, he hurried him away to Flanoia, now Fianone, in 
Dalmatia, not far from Pola, where Criſpus Cæſar, the ſoa 

of Conſtantine, had been put to death twenty-cight years be- 

fore. T hither the emperor ſent his two moſt inveterate ene- 

mies, Euſebius the eunuch, and Pentades his ſecretary, to 
examine tum about the death of the prefect Domitian, and 

others, and to hear what plea he could make . ulian 7 

and Libanius * write, that he was condemned without ſo 

much as being heard ; and truly, a prince, who hears only 

with the ears of his favourites, may be ſaid not to hear at all. 

Gallus owned maſt of the crimes that were laid to his charge; 

but alledged, that they proceeded chiefly from the inſtigation 

and evil counſels of his wife Conſtantina. The emperor pro- 

voked at this plea, which reflected in ſo high a meaſure on 

his ſiſter, and conſequently on himſelf, and egged on by the 

enemies of Gallus, perſuading him, that his ſafety depended 

upon the deſtruction of ſo dangerous a rival, reſolved to put 

an end to his own fears, and the other's life, and accordingly 

fizued a warrant for his execution *®, Some authors write, % gur 4 
that the cwperor, ſoon after changing his mind, counter- ab. 
manded the execution; but that Euſebius, and the other ene- 

mies of Gallus, pretended that it came too late d. Be that 
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as it will, it is certain that Gus was beheaded, and atoned 
with his gen blood for the lod of many innocent perſons, 
which he hal ſhed. Thus fell Gallus Ceſar, in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age, after having reigned near four years. 
His de:th was chiefly owing to his own t,rannical conduct, 
but in great meaſure to the inahce oi Xujebins, Scudilo, and 
Barbatio, his avowed enemies, nh charged hun with more 
crimes than he had really committed. All thoſe who nad 
been any ways concerned with him in the death of the prefect 
Domitian, tne queltor Montius, and his other crimes, tclt 
the weight of the emperor's difpleaſure. Muititudes of peo- 
ple of ail ranks were brought out of the eaſt in chains to 
Azuileia, where they were tried by Euſebius and one Arbora, 
men deſtitute of all mercy and co npaſſion, and on that very 
account charged by Conſtantius with that commiſſion. Theſe 

mercileſs judges, without making any diſtinction between the 
guilty and innocent, ſentenced ſome to the rack, and after 
that to bauiſhment, others to ſervile offices in the army, and 
great numbets to death, ſparing none but ſuch as could re- 
deem themſelves with large ſums. LZuſcus, the firſt magiſ- 
trate of Antioch, was burnt alive. But Gorgomus, Gallus's 
great chamberlain, the molt guilty of all, eſcaped by bribing 
his judges, and the eunuchs of the court. Julian, the bro- 
ther of Gallus, though no-ways concerned in his crimes, 
was kept ſeven months under cloſe confinement, and would 
have been put to death, had he not been ſaved by the favour 
of the empreſs Euſebia d. By the death of Gallus, the Ro- 
man empire becaine united under one prince, after it had 
continued divided for the ſpace of near ſeventy years, that is, 
from the year 285, or 286, when Diocleſian took Maximan for 
his collegue ; for ever ſince that time there had been either 
ſeveral emperors, or one Ceſar. Ammianus obſerves, that 
Conſtantius, (ſwelled with pride upon ſeeing himſelf ſole maſ- 
ter of the empire, aſſumed the title of eternal, ſtyled himſelf 
bord of the univerſe, and gave ear to the flatteries of his am- 
bitious and inſinuating courtiers *. As for Urſicinus, general 
of the horſe in the eaſt, of whom we have ſpoken above, he 
was accuſed of having put Gallus upon all the wrong mea- 
ſures he had taken, in order to render him obnoxious to the 
people, and make the empire fall to his own children. But 
Ammianus, his faithful friend and inſeparable companion, aſ- 
ſures us, that his only crime was the umbrage which the eu- 
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nuchs, and other courtie's, took at his great power and ex- 
traordinary abilities. How.v-r, after the death of Gallus, 
it was reſolved in a conn.il, winch was held privately in the 
emperur's apartment, that the following night he ſhould be 
conveved out oi the city, and executed without any farther 
trial. But the emperor changing his mind, Urficinus eſcaped, 
and C ſtantius wes ſoon after og liged to have recourſe to 
the valour and addreſs of ſo brave and experienced a comman- 
der, as we ſhall ſec anon t. | 
THE next conſuls were Arletio and Lollianus. During 
their adminittration the emperor enacted two remarkable 
laws; the one addreſſed to Voluſianus, vicar of Rome, and 
dated the thirtieth of April, forbiuding the marriage of a bro- 
ther or ftifter-in-Jlaw, and declaring the children born of ſuch 
a marriage illegitimate : the other dated the twenty-third of 
September,- and addrefſed to one Severus, ordaining biſhops to 
be judged by biſhops, and not by the civil magiſtrates s. In 
the beginning of this year Conſtantius ſummoned a council of 
biſhops at Milan, and banithed Liberius, biſhop of Rome, into 
Thrace, becauſe he would not conſent to the ſentence paſſed 
by the council againſt the great Athanaſius v. Before the em- 
peror left Milan, Africauus, governor of Pannonia Secunda, 
was brought priſoner to that city, with ſeveral others, who, 
after being tortured in a moſt cruel manner, were thrown 


into priſon, becauſe they had at an entertainment expreſſed u yg, 
themſelves with great freedom on matters of ſtate ; whence þare Juſpi- 


it was concluded, that they were carrying on ſome plot, and 
that Africanus aſpired at the ſovereignty. A tribune, by 
name Marinus, who was preſent at this entertainment, choſe 
rather to lay violent hands on himſelf at Aguz/eta, than to en- 
dure the torture. Ammianus, who relates this, does not 
tell us in this place what became of MHfricanus and the other 
priſoners ; but ſeems elſewhere k to inſinuate, that they were 
all put to death. The emperor ſoon after left Milan to march 
againſt the Germans, wiv made frequent inroads into the 
empire towards the Briganti:e lake, now the lake of Con- 
ſtance. The emperor himſelt remained in the plains of the 
cuuntty now belonging to the C, in the neighbourhood 
of the preſent city of Coira, and etached Arbetio with the 
flower of the army againſt the enemy. Arvetro fell into an 
ambuſcade, and loſt great numbers of his men; but this lots 
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was ſoon retrieved by the valour of Arintheus, who became 
famous under the emperor Valens, and of two other officers, 
who falling upon the Germans, without waiting the orders of 
their general, put them to flight, and obliged them to aban- 
don the Roman territories. The emperor, ſatisfied with this, 
returned to Milan, and there took up his winter-quarters l. 
From Milan he wrote a long letter to the ſenate of Conſtan- 
tin»þle in commendation of the philoſopher Themiſtius, whom 
he had created ſenator of that city. Themiſtius anſwered this 
letter ſoon after by a panegyric on Con/tantius, wherein he 
endeavours to prove, that he was the greateſt philoſopher in 
the whole empire . The emperor's letter, and the oration 
of Themiſtius, are (till extant a. The tranquillity which on- 
ſtantius enjoyed at this time, was ſoon interrupted by the 
apprehenſion of a pretended conſpiracy, which produced a 
true one. Sylvanus, the fon of Bonitus, a leading man 
among the Fra:ks, commanded in Gaul, and had perform- 
ed there great exploits againſt the barbarians. He owed his 


a/pring at preferment to the artifices of rival courtiers, eſpecially of Ar- 
ve empire. betio, the conſul of this year, who, jealous of his extraordi- 


nary merit, had propoſed him to the emperor as the beſt 
qualified perſon in the empire for driving the barbarians out 
of Gaul, and reſtoring that province, diſtreſſed by their fre- 
quent inroads, to its former condition. And truly Sylvanus 
well deſerved the character which Arbetio gave him; but the 
conſul's main deſign in commending him, and extolling his 
military talents, was to remove him from the emperor's pre- 
ſence, in order to compaſs his ruin, which he did in the fol- 
lowing manner : One Dynames, keeper of the emperor's 
mules, leaving Gaul, begged of Sylvanus letters of recom- 
mendation to his friends at court ; which being granted, the 
traitor eraſed all but the ſubſcription ; and having inſcrted di- 
rections to the friends of Sylvanus for the carrying on of a 
conſpiracy, delivered the letters to the prefect Lampridius, 
who being privy, as was ſuppoſed, to this wicked contrivance, 
ſhewed them to the emperor. Hereupon orders were imme- 
diately iflued for the apprchending of ſuch perſons as were 
named in the letters. As there were at that time great num- 
bers of Franks of diſtinction at court, they all interpoſed in 
favour of their countryman ; among the reſt, Malaricus, their 
chief, well appriſed that the whole was a mere calumny, of- 
fered to go into Gaul, and bring the ſuppoſed criminal before 
the emperor ; adding, that if perſons, whom Sylvanus miſ- 
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truſted, ſhould be ſent for that purpoſe, he might be promp- 
ted by fear, to attempt what he was falſely accuſed of having 
already attempted. But Conſlantius, without hearkening to 
the juſt and reaſonable propoſal of Malaricus, was perſuaded 
by Arbetio to name Apodemus, a declared enemy to all men 
of probity, to inquire into this affair. He immediately ſet 
out for Gaul; but inſtead of preſenting to Syluanus as ſoon 
as he arrived, purſuant to his inſtructions, the emperor's 
letter commanding him to repair forthwith to court, he 
ſeized on his eftate, and cauſed his friends in Gaul to be ap- 
prehended and put to the torture, This coming to the ears 
of Sylvanus, who was then at Cologn, and too well acquaint- 
ed with the emperor's ſuſpicious temper, and the aſcendant 
his enemies at court had over him, to ſuffer himſelf to be 
arreſted, he reſolved at firſt to take ſhelter among the Franks, 
his countrymen ; but being perſuaded by his friends not to 
truſt a people ſo remarkable for their fickleneſs and treachery, 


he determined for his own preſervation, to do what otherwiſe I, farcedto 
he would never have thought of; and accordingly afſumed aſſume it in 
the purple, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor by his own 
the troops under his command i. Some of his coins have defence. 


reached us, on which he bears the title of Auguſtus, and the 
prænomen of Flavius, common, fince Conftantine's time, to 
ſuch as had none of their own, eſpecially foreigners -. While 
theſe things paſſed in Gaul, Dynames, to ſtrengthen his accu- 
ſation againſt Sylvanus, forged a letter in the name of that 
general, and of Melaricus, to a tribune, defiring him to 
get every thing ready, without explaining himſelf further. 
The tribune, being at a loſs about the meaning of it, ſent 
it to Malaricus, who, knowing it to be forged, complained 
aloud of the treachery, and, with the other Franks, de- 
manded vengeance on thoſe who were by ſuch malicious con- 
trivances endeavouring to prejudice the emperor againſt thoſe 
of their nation. This occaſioned an inquiry, and unravelled 


the whole ſcene of iniquity. The emperor, well appriſed of He is A- 
the innocence of Sylvanus and the malice of his accuſers, clared in- 
depoſed the prefect Lampridius, and even ordered him, with Vecent. 


feveral other perſons of diſtinction, to be put to the torture, 
on which ſome of them owned the whole to be a mere ca- 
lumny. They were, however, in the end all abſolved, fo 
great was the power of their faction at court; and Dynames 
was even preferred to the government of Hetruria. As Syi- 
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vanus was declared innocent, they were all greatly ſurpriſed 
by the arrival of a meſſe from Gaul, diſpatched to ac- 


quaint the emperor, that ploanus had actually aſſumed the 

title of emperor. The meſſenger arrived at Milan about 

the cloſe of the evening, and the emperor, thunder-ftruck 

at the unexpected tidings, ſummoned a council the ſame night, 

the reſult of which was, that Urficinus, of whom we have 

ſpoken above, ſhould be ſent forthwith into Gaul, the cour- 

Urſicinus tiers, who dreaded Urficinus no leſs than Sylvanus, hoping 
ſent againfl by that means to get rid of one whom they hated, and per- 
him. haps of both. Ur/icinus made what haſte he could to reach 
Cologn, that Sylvanus, ſuppoſing his revolt not to be yet 

known at court, might the more readily comply with the 
emperor's injunctions. For Urficinus was charged with let- 

ters from the emperor to Sy/vanus, confirming him in his 

poſt of general, injoining him to repair to court, and in the 

mean time deliver up the command of the army to Ur/ſictnus. 

But Urficinus, notwithſtanding the haſte he made, came too 

late, the news of Sylvanus's revolt being known at court 

having got to Cologn before him; which obliged him to 

change his meaſures, and pretend that he had deſerted Con- 
ftantius, and was come to ſhare with Sylvanus his ſucceſs 

or misfortunes, waiting in the mean time a favourable oppor- 

tunity of diſpatching him. This was a dangerous expedient, 

and altogether unworthy of that greatneſs of ſoul which 
Ammianus ſo much admires in his hero, Sylvanus received 

him with extraordinary demonſtrations of kindneſs, freely 

opened all his thoughts to him, adviſed with him about the 
meaſures that were to be taken for their mutual ſecurity, and 

repoſed in him an entire confidence; which gave T/rficrnus an 
opportunity of gaining over ſome of his guards with large 
promiſes, who early one morning forcing unexpeRedly the 

gates of the palace, and entering ſword in hand, met Sy/- 

vanus, While he was attempting to make his eſcape, and take 

Sylvanus ſanctuary in a neighbouring church, and cut bim in pieces, 
Jiain by the after he had enjoyed the title of emperor only twenty-eight 
2 % days . Thus fell one of the braveſt and moſt deſerving offi- 
1c. cers of the empire, whom the crafty malice of jealous cour- 
tiers, and the credulity of the emperor, had obliged in his 

own defence to aſſume the purple. He had ſerved under 
Magnentius ; but deſerting him with a numerous body of ca- 

valry under his command before the battle of Murſa, had ever 

after diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars of Conſlantius, who, 
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in regard of his eminent ſervices, had raiſed him to the poſt 
of magifter peditum, or general of the foot. But no merit 
or ſervices, however great, are a ſufficient antidote againſt 
the poiſonous tongues of artful and infinuating courtiers, 
when they have once gained the confidence, and engroſſed 
the favour, of a jealous, weak, and timorous prince. Con- 
flantins expreſſed an extraordinary joy at the news of 8y/va- 
nus s death; but though he owned that he had nothing more 
to fear, yet he proceeded with great rigour againſt ſuch as 
had been any-ways concerned in his revolt. Pemenes, who 
had defended Treves againſt Decentius, and many other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, were condemned and executed. The 
courtiers were for putting all the friends of Sy/vanus to death, 
without diſtinction; but were therein oppoſed by the empe- 
ror, alledging that friendſhip ought not to be puniſhed as a 
crime ; nay, he ordered the effects and eſtate of the unhap- 
py Sylvanus to be reſerved for his ſon, who was then very 
young, and had been left by his father as an hoſtage at court, 
perceiving, when it was too late, that the malice of his ene- 
mies, and not his ambition, had prompted, and in a manner 
forced, him to revolt o. | 
Ius barbarians, whom the brave Sylvanus had driven out 2% ir- 
of Gaul, that is, the Franks, Alemans, and Saxons, no ſooner z, great 
heard the news of his death, than they broke into that pro- danger. 
vince with greater fury than ever, and took and pillaged 
above forty cities, and among the reſt Colegn, which they 
levelled with the ground T7. At the ſame time, the Quadi 
and Sarmatians, entering Pannonia, laid all waſte before 
them 1; and the Perſians over-ran without oppoſition Meſo- 
potamia and Armenia, Proſper, who had ſucceeded Urſficinus, 
and the prefect Mauſonianus, being more intent upon pillag- 
ing than defending the countries committed to their care *- 
Con/lantius appriſed of the danger that threatened the empire, 
but not thinking it adviſcable to ftir out of 7raly himſelf, 
after various conſultations, reſolved in the end to raiſe his 
couſin Julian, the brother of Gallus, to the dignity of Cz- 
ſar. This deſign was oppoſed by all the ſycophants at court, 
who, extolling the emperor's prudence, conduct, and cou- 
rage, tol him, that he was capable of ſuſtaining the burden 
of the empire alone, inſinuating at the ſame time, that it 
was no- ways fate for him to raiſe Julian to that high ſtation. 
But the empreſs E:/-bia, interpoſing in favour of Julian, 
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prevailed upon her huſband to purſue his intentions. The 

emperor therefore, being returned to Milan before the thirty- 

firſt of October from a ſhort progreſs, ordered Julian to quit 

his philoſophical cloak, and gave him an apartment in the 

palace ; and on the fixth of November having aflembled the 

army, he aſcended the tribunal, and placing Julian on his 

right hand, he acquainted the ſoldiers with his deſign of dig- 

nifying his couſin with the title and authority of Cæſar, and 

aſked their conſent. The army with one voice approved of 

his reſolution ; whereupon the emperor cloathed him with a 

Julian cre- purple robe, ſaluted him with the title of 12 and of 
eted Cæſar / loving brother ; appointed him governor of Gaul, and in 
committing that province to his care, told him, that he placed 

him over a ſtout army, not doubting but upon occaſion he 

would ſignalize at their head his own courage, and be wit- 

neſs of theirs. This ceremony and ſpeech were followed by 

loud acclamations, and great enconums beſtowed by the 
whole army on the emperor and the new Cæſar. A few 

He marries days after Conflantius gave him his ſiſter Helm in marriage; 
Helena, and this new favour and mark of diſtinction was likewiſe 
the empe- owing to Euſebia, who, beſides many other things of great 
— value, preſented the young prince on this occaſion with a 
large and well-choſen library f. But at the ſame time his 

whole houſe was changed, the emperor pretending thereby 

to do him honour ; but his real deſign was to remove all in 

whom he had any confidence : guards were placed at his apart- 

ment, not ſo much to defend as to watch him ; all his letters 

were opened before they came to his hands, inſomuch, that 

His power he thought it adviſeable to deſire his beſt friends to forbear vi- 
gives the ſiting him, left they ſhould expoſe themſelves or him to dan- 
emperor geri. Before he ſet out for Gaw, the emperor gave him 
Jealouſy. inſtructions under his own hand, regulating his whole con- 
duct, even the expences of his table, as if he had been a child, 

ſays Ammianus u, ſent to ſchool. At the ſame time, he 

greatly reſtrained and curtailed his authority, injoining the 

generals who ſerved under him, to watch his aCtions with no 

leſs care than thoſe of the enemy, and inveſting ene Marcellus 

with the command of the army, who was ſent to ſucceed Ur- 

fecinus, though the latter was order to continue in Gaul, till 

the war was ended, with the title of general, but without any 
command, the emperor being ſtill in ſome degree prejudiced 
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againſt him v. 22 was, above all, ſtrictly injoined not 
to give any largeſſes to the army; and authors obſerve, that 
Conſlautius himſelf, contrary to cuſtom, gave none upon his 
promotion . Several writers tell us, that the emperor ſent 
Julian into Gaul on purpoſe tv deſtroy him 1. But what o- 
thers write ſeems to us more probable, viz, that he treated 
him thus on account of his youth, and want of experience, 
and to deprive him of all means of revolting, and ſetting up 
for himſelf, Julian ſet out from Milan on the firſt of De- He is ſent 
cember, the emperor himſelf accompanying lim as far as Pa- into Gaul. 
via, from whence he purſue his journey to the Alps, attend- 
ed only by three hundred and ſixty ſoldiers. On his arrival at 
Turin, he was fuſt acquainted with the loſs of Cologn, 
which had been kept concealed from the emperor. He ar- 
rived at Vienne before the end of the year, and was received 
by the people of that city and the neighbourhood, with ex- 
traordinary marks of joy *. While he was entering the city, 
an old woman, who had been long blind, cried,out, if Ammi- 
anus is to be credited, that he would one day reſtore the 
temples of the gods *. 

THe following year, 356, Confkantius took upon him his 
eighth conſulihip, and choſe Julian for his coll. gue. The 
latter paſſed the winter at Vienne, deliberating about the ope- 
rations of the enſuing campaign. During his ſtay there, he 
received intelligence, that the city of Autun was beſicged by a, Be- 
the barbarians, but defended with great bravery by the vete- fieged by 
rans, who had repulſed the enemy when they were already 7% barba. 
ſcaling the walls, which had encouraged the other troops to -;ars ; 
make a vigorous fally, However Julian, having aſſembled abb rai/ 
what forces he could, marched to the relief ot the place; but the frege. 
finding the ſiege raiſed, from Autun he went in purſuit of the 
barbarians to Auxerre, croſſing with no ſmall danger thick 
woods, and from A:xerre to Troies. On his march he found 
himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides by the enemy, who moved a- 
bout the country in great bodies ; but he put them to flight 
with a handful of men, killed great numbers of them, and 
took ſome priſoners. From Troies he haſtened to Rheims, 
where the main body of the army, commanded by Marcellus, 
waited his arrival. Leaving Rheims, he took his rout to- 
wards Decempagi, now Dieuze, on the Scille in Lorrain, 
with a deſign to fall upon the Germans, who were buſied in 
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ravaging that country. But the enemy, taking advantage of 
a dark and wet night, attacked his rear unexpectedly, and 
would have cut off two legions, had not the reſt of the army, 
alarmed at the ſudden noiſe, turned back to their aſſiſtance. 
The Germans themſelves were defeated a few days after, 
though not with great loſs, in the neighbourhood of Brocre- 
magus, now Brumt, in Alſace, between Straſbourg and Ha- 
guenau . This ſmall victory opened him a way to Colegn, 
which he found abandoned by the enemy, and entered, after 


„it had been ten months in their hands. The barbarians had 
* neglected to fortify it; but Julian ordered the antient forti- 


fications to be with all ſpeed repaired, and the houſes rebuilt e. 
Libanius adds, that he re-eſtabliſhed another great city in that 
country, perhaps Tongres or Treves, which had been often at- 
tacked by the barbarians, and was reduced to a miſerable con- 
dition. During his ſtay at Cologn, one of the kings of the 
Franks, dreading his arms, ſent deputies to him to ſue for a 
peace; but Julian granted him only a ſhort truce. Having 
repaired the city and fortifications of Colegn, he removed to 
Baſle to ſupport the emperor, who was making war upon the 
Germans in Rhetia, and to prevent their eſcaping from him 
into Gaul. He continued there till winter, when he retir- 
ed to the city of Sens, and there took up his quarters d. 
This campaign proved, according to the account which Am- 
mianus gives us of it, very glorious for Julian. But the 


diſagree many advantages which he is ſaid to have gained, muſt either 
about his have been leſs conſiderable than they are repreſented by that 
firft cam- writer, or counterbalanced by equal loſſes, ſince Julian him- 


. 


ſelf writes, that his firſt campaign proved unſuccefsſul, and 
that during this ſummer he performed nothing worthy of no- 
tice ®, Beſides, we ſhall ſee him the next winter beſieged in 
Sens by the barbarians, and obliged to fly before them, which 
he himſelf owns © ; but Ammianzs has paſſed it over in ſilence. 
Libanius ſays, that the greateſt victory he gained this year 
was over himſelf, in reſtraining his courage, and bearing 
with patience the evil offices of thoſe about him, who, inſtead 
of ſeconding his great deſigns, made it their whole buſineſs to 
thwart them, in compliance with their private inſtructions. 
and to humour the jealous temper of Con/tantius i. The ſame 
writer adds, ſpeaxing, we ſuppole, like an orator, that Ju- 


b Idem, p 59. LIS AN. or. ix. p. 237. & or. xii. p. 271. 
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lian was allowed not to act, but only to ſhew himſelf . As 
for Conflantius, it appears from the dates of ſeveral laws, that 

he did not ſtir from Milan till after the eleventh of April h, 

and then took a progreſs into lyricum '. He was returned 

to Milan on the twenty-ninth of October, as appears from a 

law bearing that date, which confirms to the clergy of the 

city of Rome all their privileges k. He left Milan ſoon after 

to make war upon the Germans, who had for their kings the 

two brothers Gondomadus and Vadomarus. He paſſed the 

Rhine, entered their dominions on the fide of Rhatia, and 
meeting with no oppoſition, laid waſte their country far and 

wide. This obliged them to ſue for peace, which the empe- Conftan- 
ror readily granted, and then returned to Milan, the uſual tius - 
place of his reſidence '. While the emperor was abroad on /iges the 
this expedition, the empreſs Euſebia viſited the city of Rome, Germans 
and was received there by the ſenate, who went out to meet 9 /*e for 
her, with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. During Peace. 
her ſtay in that metropolis, ſhe gave great largeſſes to the 

people, and upon her departure made rich prelents to the 

heads of the tribes -. The ſame year, Conflantius, exerting 

his zeal for the doctrine of Arius, drove Athanafgus from his 

ſee at Alexandria; and put Georgins, an Arian, in his room. 

He likewiſe baniſhed the orthodox biſhops, Hilarius of Poi- 

tiers, and Rhodanes of Toulouſe. But as for Athanaſius, he 
perſecuted him even beyond the limits of the empire, writing 

letters againſt him to the princes of Auximus in Ethiopia, 

where he imagined the perſecuted biſhop had taken ſhelter. 

The ſame year, the emperor enacted two remarkable laws, Forbide, 
the one, dated the twentieth of February, condemning thoſe a pain 
to death who ſhould tor the future ſacrifice, or pay any man- of death, 
ner of worſhip to idols a; the other, dated the eighth of the <vor- 
March, declaring the effects of condemned perſons, except ping of 
in caſes of magic or treaſon, to belong to their children and 140i. 
relations within the third degree . But this law the emperor 
himſelf revoked in two years after ?. 

THE next conſuls were, Conftantius the ninth time, and 

Julian the ſecond. The latter had taken up his winter-quaters 
at Sens,as we have related above, and had kept with him but a 

ſmall number of troops, the reſt being diſperſed about the 


© Tdem, or. xii. p. 271. b Cod. Theodoſ. chron. p 55. 

i ATHANas. ſolit. p. 841. * Cod. Theodoſ. 1. xvi. tit. 2. 
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country for the convenience of their quarters in a province 

Julian be- ſo often ravaged and laid walte. The barbarians, appriſed of 
freged in this, came in great numbers, and laid fiege to the place, hops 
Sens. ing to take Julian himſelf priſoner. But he, with the few 
forces he had, made ſo vigorous a defence, that the enemy, 
deſpairing of ever being able to reduce the town, drew off 

their forces, and retired, after they had lain a whole month 

before it. All this while Marcellus, the commander in chief, 

never ſtirred to reſcue Julian, or relieve the place, though 

he was quartered in the neighbourhood 1. Ammianus tells us, 

that for this neglect he was by the emperor deprived of his 
command, and confined to Sardica, the place of his nativity*. 

But Julian ſays only, that Conffantius began to ſuſpe him. 

and look upon him as unequal to the command with which 

he was inveſted J. Libanius writes, that he dreaded the 
barbarians, oppreſſed the ſubjects of the empire, treated Ju- 

lian himſclf with great haughtineſs, thwarted all his deſigns, 

and upon his removal repaired to Milan to diſcredit him with 

the emperor. But Julian, well acquainted with the malice 

of the one, and the jealouſy and credulity of the other, ſent 

the eunuch Eutherius, his great chamberlain, to anſwer 

| ſuch things as might be alledged againſt him; which he did 

ſo effectually, that the emperor remained fully ſatisfied with 

the conduct of Julian. Ammian beſtous great encomiums 
upon this eunuch. Not long after Conflantius declared 
He is crea- Fulian commander in chief of all the forces in Gaul, being 
—— perſuaded to it either by the empreſs, or the eunuch Euthe- 
* ” of all rius, or probably by both a. At the ſame time he appointed 
the forces Serrerus an officer of great experience, and of a quite different 
in Gaul. temper from Marcellus, to command under him. Upon 
his arrival in Gaul, Julian, who received him with great joy, 

raiſed new troops, and ſupplied them with arms, which he 

luckily found in an old arſenal. This year Conflantius 
ſentenced to death a great many perſons convicted of having 
conſulted the magicians, and publiſhed a law forbidding, on 

pain of death, any one to have recourſe to the augurs, aruſ- 

pices, or any other diviners whatſoever *. By another law, 

dated the fourth of December, he condemned all magicians to 

be devoured by the wild beaſts 7. This year, the emperor 

took a progreſs to Rome, which he had never yet ſeen, with 


1 JuLtax.p. 510. AMMIAN. p. 61. T AMMIAN. ibid. 
p. 64, 66. C JULIAN. p. 51. © AMMAN. p. 64, 
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the empreſs Euſebia, and his ſiſter Helena, the wife of Julian. Conſtanti- 
He entered the metropolis of the empite on the twenty-cighth us rakes a 
of April, in a gilt chariot, adorned with an incredible number frogre/s ts 
of precious ſtones, being attended by the ſenate, and the whole Rome 
nobility, who came out in their robes, and richeſt apparel to 

meet him. The reader will find a very particular account 

of his triumphal entry in Ammianus, who deſcribes it at length:. 

He was wonderfully taken with the grandeur and magni- 7, „l 
ficence of the place, with the multitude of the people, with 4v;th the 
the loftineſs of the buildings; but chiefly admired the temple grandeur 
of Jupiter Tarpeius, the public baths, the amphitheatre, and magni- 
Pompey's theatre, and the iquare of Trajan. He is ſaid to ficence of 
have complained of fame, far exceeding truth in other things, e city. 
but coming thort of it in what related to Rome. He haran- 

gued both the people and the ſenate, the former from the roſ- 

tra, and the latter in the ſenate-houſe, He is thought to 

have celebrated in that great metropolis thc thirty-fifth year 

of his reign, reckoning from 323, when he was created Cæ- 

far ; and it was perhaps on occation of that ſolemnity that he 

ordered public ſports to be exhibited, not only in Rome, but 

in all the other cities of Italy . During his ſtay at Rome, he was 
preſented with golden crowns of an extraordinary weight by 

ſeveral cities, and among the reſt by the city of Conftantins- 

ple, which had appointed Theme/tius to preſent it ; but he 

falling fick, the diſcourſe, which he had compoſed for the 
occaſion, was ſent to the emperor, who was ſo well pleaſed 

with it, that he ordered a ſtatue to be erected in honour of 

the orator ; which prompted him to write a ſecond diſcourſe 

or panegyric b. The emperor, deſiring to add ſomething of 

his own to the ornameats of the city, gave orders for the 
conveying of an obeliſk thither, which had been removed by 

his father Conſſant ine from Heliopolis in Egypt with that de- 

ſign, and had been carried as far as Alexandria. But that 

prince dying in the mean time, it ſtill remained there. Con- 

flantius therefore ordered it to be brought to Rome, where 

it was with much difficulty ſet up in the Circus Maximus a+ 

bout the beginning of the following year -. This is the obe- 

liſk which was erected in Rome in the pontificate of Szxtu? 

Va. Conflantius would not enter the place, where the ſe- 

nate aſſembl d, till the ancient altar of victory was removed 

from thence, leſt he ſhould defile his eyes, ſays St. Ambroſe *, 

with the unhallowed fight of an altar conſecrated to the in- 
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fernal ſpirits. He was greatly taken with the pleaſures and 
diverſions of Rome, ſays Ammianus ; but was ſoon obliged to 
abandon them, upon intelligence that the Survians had enter- 
ed Rhetia, the Quadians Valeria, and the Sarmatians Lower 
Pannonia and Upper Ma/ia. He therefore left Rome on the 
twenty-ninth of May, after he had been there about a month, 


He ret u and was at Milan, if no miſtake has crept into the code, on 


to Milan, the third of 


June, and likewiſe on the thirteenth of Fuly © ; 
whence we may conclude, that the barbarians withdrew of 
their own accord. While Conflantius was at Milan, he re- 
ccived letters from Muſonianus prefect of the eaſt, 8 
him, that Sapor, king of Perſia, was engaged on the 

remote frontiers of his kingdom in a mighty war with the 
Chionitæ and other people; that he had ſuffered great loſſes, 
and conſequently would, in all likelihood, hearken to a trea- 
ty of peace and amity with the Romans, which Muſonianus 
had taken care to propoſe to Tamſapor, the Perfian gene- 
ral on the frontiers of Meſopotamia, who had written on that 
ſubject to his maſter. Theſe negotiations came to nothing, 
as will appear anon. However, the emperor ſent for Urfici- 


Urſicinus uu, who was ſtill in Gaul, in order to adviſe with him a- 


recalled 


from Gaul, In the mean time, Conflantius, leaving 


and ſent 
into the 


eaſt. 


Barbatio 
ſent inta 
Gaul. 


bout the moſt proper method of dealing with the Per ſiant. 

Milan about the mid- 
dle of Fuly, went to Trent, and from thence into [llyricum, 
viſited the frontiers of the empire towards the Danube, and 
conferred with the chiefs of the Quadians and other neigh- 
bouring nations, who aſſured him of their friendſhip. Urfici- 
rus found him at Sirmium, and was, after ſeveral conferen- 
ces, ſent by him into the eaſt, with the character of general, 
and the ſame power with which he had been inveſted before 
his diſgrace Þ, The emperor was at Milan on the fourth and 
ſixth of December; but returned to Sirmium before the eigh- 
teenth of December, and, according to Ammianus x, paſſed 
the winter there. 

To return to Gaul: The emperor, reſolved by all means 
to put an end to the dreadful devaſtations committed there 
chiefly by the Alemans, wrote to Julian, to march with all 
his forces againſt them, and at the ſame time ſent Barbatis, 
who had been created general of the foot in the room of 
Sy/vanus, out of Itah, with a body of twenty-five or thirty 
thouſand men, in order to ſurpriſe and incloſe the enemy be- 
tween the two armies. Barbatio was generally eſteemed a 
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good officer; but all his bravery conſiſted, according to 
Ammianus =, only in words. He had betrayed Gallus, under 
whom he ſerved, and ſtudied how to check the progreſs of 
ulian ; who no ſooner heard of his arrival at Baſſe, than he 
took the field, having with him only thirteen thouſand men : 
but the Leti, a German nation, paſſing between the two ar- 
mies, advanced as far as Lions, with a deſign to ſurpriſe and 
pillage that wealthy city. As they met with a warmer re- 
ception from the inhabitants than they expected, they gave o- , 
ver all thoughts of taking the place, and contented them- are cut 
ſelves with ravaging the country all round it. Julian, upon ;, pieces by 
the firſt notice of what had happened, detached itrong parties julian. 
to guard the paſſes, through which he knew they muſt return; 
by this means they were all cut off, except thoſe who marched 
near the camp of Barbatis, who was ſo far from cutting off 
their retreat, that he complained by a letter to Conftantins of 
ſome officers for attempting it, who thereupon ordered them to 
be caſhiered. One of theſe was Yalentinian, afterwards em- 
peror a. The other barbarians either fortified themſelves in 
the countries which they had ſeized, ſtopping up all the ave- 
nues with huge trees, or took ſhelter in the iſlands formed by 
the Rhine. TFulian reſolved firſt to attack the latter, and with 
this view ſent to demand ſome boats of Barbatis, who, in- 
ſtead of comglying with his juſt requeſt, immediately burnt 3 
all his boats, 8 he did, on another occaſion, the proviſions 3 3 
which had been ſent for both armies, after he had plentifully 1 * 
ſupplied his own. It is uncertain whether he behaved thus me 
out of pique to Julian, or in compliance with private inſtruc- 
tions from the emperor to thwart all his enterprizes®. Be 
that as it will, Julian, not in the leaſt ruflled or diil;cartened 
at the unaccountable conduct of Barbatis, perſuaded ſome of 
the moſt reſolute among his men to wade over to one of the 
iſlands, where they killed all the Germars who had taken 
ſhelter there; and ſeizing their boats, purſued the flauginer 
in ſeveral other iſlands, till the enemy abandoning tizxem all, 
retired with their wives, and what booty they could carry, 
to their reſpective countries*. After this, he undertook the 
rebuilding of the Tres-tabernæ, a fort near Straſbourgh in Al- Julian 
ace, now known by the name of Saverne, which the enemy „111d. 
had demoliſhed. As it was ſo ſituated as to curb the nations Sayerne. 
beyond the Rhine, and prevent their irruptions into Gaul, 
Julian not only repaired the ancient fortifications, but 
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added new works to them, ſtored the place with provi- 
lions for a whole year, and left a numerous gariſon in it, 
to keep the neighbouring country in awe 4, While Ju- 
lian was buſied in this work, Barbatio was employed in 
laying a bridge of boats over the Rhine; but the enemy, 
appriſed of this, threw a great number of huge trees into 
the river, which being carried by the ſtream againſt the 
boats, ſunk ſeveral of them, and parted the reſt. Barba- 
Barbario ie, ſeeing his work ruined, though: it adviſeable to re- 
par fs tire; but the enemy, falling unexpectedly upon him in 
Hiebe by his retreat, cut great numbers of his men in pieces, took 
the barba- moſt of his baggage, laid waſte the neighbouring country, 
* and returned in triumph, loaded with booty. Hereupon 
Barbatio, putting his troops into winter-quarters, as if the 
campaign had been over, though it was then but harveſt- 
time, returned to court, to make war there upon Julian 
with his calumnies and ill offices“. The barbarians, elated 
with this ſucceſs, aſſembled in great numbers, under the banners 
of Chnodomarius, a prince of great renown among them, 
and of fix other kings, and encamped in the neighbourhood 
of $traſbourgh. Being informed there by a deſerter, that Ju- 
lian had only thirteen thouſand men with him, Chnodomarius 
ſent him a haughty and menacing meſſage, commanding him 
to abandon forthwith the country which the ans had con- 
quered by their courage and valour c. Libanius adds, that 
the meſſenger produced to him the letters of Con/tantius, pro- 
miſſing to relinquith to them what countries or cities they 
ſhould ſeize in Gault, By ſuch promiſes Conftantins is ſuppo- 
ſed to have ſtirred them up agaiuſt the tyrant Magnentius. 
But Julian, paying no regard to them, detained the meſſen- 
ger as a {py, and purſued the works he had begun at Saverne, 
ti! he rcccived intelligence, that the enemy were advanced 
within tweniy miles of his camp. Hereupon, leaving Sa- 
derne, he marched directly againſt them. When he was a- 
bout half way, he halted, with a deſign to reſt his men, and 
pu. off the battle to the next day; but both officers and ſol- 
ders demanding to be led without delay againſt the enemy, 
he purſued his march, and found. the Germans, who had been 
informed of his approach, ready to receive him. They were 
thirty-five thouſand ſtrong, headed by ſeven kings, ten princ- 
The battle es, and many other lords of great diſtinction. Both armies 
of Argen- engaged with great reſolution and intrepidity, and the victory 
toratum or continued long doubtful; the Roman cavalry even gave way, 
Straſbourg 
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nor could Julian, with all his oratory, prev ail upon them to 
rally and return to the charge: but the vigorous reſiſtance 
made by the foot ſo diſheartened the enemy, that, after having 
attempted ſeveral times in vain to break them, they began to 
abate much of their impetuoſity ; which the Romans perceiv- 
ing, they made a laſt effort; and charging the barbarians, 
already quite ſpent, put them to flight, and purſued them The Ger- 
with great ſlaughter. Great numbers of them threw them- mans in- 
ſclves into the Rhine, which was in their rear, and were tirely de- 
drowned. Chnodomarius himſelf was taken in a wood, and feates. 
preſented to Julian in the ſight of the whole army, who 
thereupon ſaluted him with the title of Augu/tus ; which he 
rejected with great indignation, telling his ſoldiers, That the 
glory of the action was chiefly owing to Conftantivs, under 
whoſe auſpices they had fought a. He loſt in the battle only 
four tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three private men. 
Of the Germans ſix, or, as others willl have it, eight, thou- 
ſand men were killed in the field; buta great number of dead 
bodies were ſeen floating on the river v. Zofimus writes, 
that ſixty thouſand of the enemy were killed on the ſpot, and 
an equa] number drowned ; but he muſt have been miſled by 
bad memoirs, which makes us queſtion the truth of what he 
adds, viz. that, after the batile, Julian obliged fix hundied 
of his horſemen, who had fled, to appear before the whole 
army in the apparel of women . The battle of Straſberergh 
is famous in hiſtory. Julian himſelf ſtyles it a ſucceſsful ac- 
tion, which reſtored Gaul to its antient liberty 7. Mamer- 
tinus ſays, that, by this fingle battle, the war was ended, and 
Germany ruined . It is at leaſt certain, that the barbarians 
were intirely driven out of Gau/. This memorable battle 
was fought in the plains near Strasbourgh, when the corn was 
ripe, and the moon in the laſt quarter . Julian aſcribed the 
whole glory of it to Conſtantius, and immediately ſent his 
royal captive Chnodomarius to him, whom he had treated with 
great reſpect, looking upon him as an inſtance of the inſta- 
bility of all human grandeur. Conftantius ſent him to Rome, 
where he died ſoon after a natural death d. This victory was 
greatly leſſened by the ſycophants at court, and all the other 
actions of Julian turned into ridicule ; which, however, was 
leſs prejudiciaF to him, than if they had extolled and magni- 
fied his exploits to a ſuſpicious, weak, and timorous prince. 
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Cont:nti- Conſtantius was not aſhamed to aſcribe the whole glory of this 
us aſſumes great action to himſelf, as appears from an edit publiſhed a- 
#2 himſelf bout this time, wherein he ſpeaks of himſelf as if he had 
the whole fought at the head of his army, without ſo much as menti- 
-— of oning the name of Julian c. Aurelius Viftor, who wrote a- 
1 atten. bout the latter end of his reign, ſpeaks in the ſame ſtrain 4; 
and T hemi/ttus, in magnifying his victories over the Germans, 

and the valour with which he delivered Gaul! from their in- 

roads, and reſtrained them within their antient limits, quotes 

the letters which the emperor himſelf had ſent to the ſenate of 
Con/tantinople*. Tulian's firſt care, after the battle, was to 

Cauſe all the dead to be buried, without diſtinction of friend 

or enemy. Having performed this pious office, he returned 

to Saverne, to ſiniſu the works begun there, and then advanced 

with all his army to Mauyence, where he built à bridge over 

the river, and entered Germany, having with much-ado pre- 

vailed upon his army to follow him. The Germans, alarmed 

at the boldneſs of the young general, ſent deputies to ſue for 

peace, and almoſt at the ſame time others to threaten him and 

his army with immediate deſtruction, if they did not forth- 

with retire ; but the brave commander, deſpiſing their me- 

naces, continued ravaging their country till after the equinox; 

and then the ſnow preventing him from advancing farther, he 

began to repair the fort of Trajan, which ſome take to be the 

caſtle of Cromburgh, about three or four leagues from Franc- 

fort. This undertaking alarmed the enemy to ſuch a degree, 

that' they ſent new deputics to ſue for peace, which they 

could not obtain upon any terms; but a truce was granted 

them for ten months, upon their promiſing to ſtore with pro- 

viſions the fort which was building in their country, in order 

to curb and awe them f. After this, he returned to Gaul 

with a great number of captives; but being informed on his 

march, that ſome Franks, having ravaged the country avout 

Rheims during his abſence, had ſhut themſelves up in two 

caſtles on the Meuſe, he marched againit them, and obliged 

them to ſurrender, after they had defended themſelves with 

Jolian ob- great bravery for the ſpace of ffty-four days; that is, the 
2 _ greateſt part of December and all February. The priſoners 
PIP ey were all ſent to the emperor, who incorporated them among 
on his troops. Julian, having thus ended this long and glorious 
them to the Campaign, put his troops into winter-quarters, and took up 
cherer. his own in Paris, which we find about this time firſt menti- 
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oned in hiſtory. It was then only a caſtle ſituate on the iſland 

formed by the Seyne, which is now but a very ſmall part of 

that great metropolis . This year the emperor enacted a Some laws | 
law, dated the third of July, commanding the effects of thoſe of Con- 

to be confiſcated, who thould renounce the Chriſtian to em- ſtantius. 

brace the Jetoiſh religion; by another he obliges all ſcnators 

to reſide at Kome, vr in the neighbourhood; many of them 
having retired from that metropolis, and ſettled in Achaia, ' 
Macedon, and the other provinces of 7/lyricum, on ac- 
count of the great expences attending that dighity at | 
Rome. By a tinrd, addreſſed to Felix biſhop of Rome, he J 
exempts all merchandizing eccleſiaſtics, their wives, children. | 
and domeſtics, from every impoſition, whether ordinary or 


extraordinary, ſuppoſing the gains they made to be applied by Ke | 
them to the reſie of IT: poor. ; | 
THz next conſuls were Cerealis, uncle to Gallus Cæſar 


on the mother's fide, and Datianus, who, though of a mean 
deſcent, bore the title of comes in 349, and was afterwards | 
raiſed to the rank of a patrician b. e have obſerved above, | 
that the Perſian general Tamſapor had been perſuaded by 
Muſonianus, prefect of the eaſt, to write to his maſter about 
renewing the antient treaties with the Romans ; but as Sapor 
had not only concluded a peace with the Chionitæ, but entet- 
ed into an alliance with them before Tamſapor's letters came 
to his hands, in anſwer to the propoſals tranſmitted to him by . 
that general, he wrote a haughty letter to Con/tantias, which Embaſſies 
he ſent by one Narſes, with preſents for the emperor. The fromSapot 
contents of the letter were, that he might lawfully inſiſt up- to Con- 
on the emperor's yielding to him all the countries beyond the ſtantius. 
river Strymon in Macedon ; but leſt his demands ſhould ſeem on 
unreaſonable, he would be ſatisfied with Armenia, and Me. Couſtan- 
ſepotamia, which, with the utmoſt injuſtice, had been taken *?* ©? — 
from his grandfather Narſes. He added, that, unleſs they — 
were reſtored, he was determined to do himſelf juſtice, and 
try whether he could recover them by force of arins. In this 
letter Sapor ſtyled himſelf king of kings, brother of the ſun 
and moo, &c, Narſes, who was charged to deliver it to the 
emperor, arrived at Antioch about the end of the preceding 
year, where Them;/ttus ſaw bim; and, after having reſted 
ſome time there, purſued his journey to Conftartinople, which 
he entered with great pomp on the twenty-third of February 
of the preſent year 358. From Conſfantinopie he repaired tu 
Sirmium, where the emperor then was, and, in a public au- 
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dience, preſented to him Sapor's letter, wrapped up in a piece 
of white filk. Conſtantius, without entering into any ne- 
gotiation with lum, wrote back to Sapor, that as he had main- 
tained the Roman domin!ons in their full extent while he was poſ- 
ſeſſed only of the eaſt, he could not ſuffer them to be curtailed 
how that he was maſter of the whole empire. He add d, that he 
was ready and deſirous to conclude a peace with the Per ſian mo- 
narch, provided it were upon honourable terms. With this letter 
he diſmiſſed Narſes ; but a few days after ſent a ſle un em- 
baſſy into Perfia, with letters and preſents tor the king, be- 
ing deſirous at leaft to put off the war till he had ſccurcd the 


northern provinces againſt the incurſions of the barbarians, 


that he might employ all the forces of the empire againſt ſo 
powerful and formidable an enemy. The Roman embaſſa- 
dors found Sapor at Cteſiphon; but not being able to pre- 
vail upon him to abate any thing of his demands, they re- 
turned about the twenty-fourth of Auguſt. Count Lucillia- 
nut, and Procopius, who uſurped the ſovereignty in the reign 
of Falens, were lent to the Perſian court ſoon after, to amuſe 
that warlike prince with new propoſals ; but he, inſtead of 
hearkcning to them, kept the embaſſadors ſome time under 
The Quadi cloſe confinement, threatening to treat them as ſpies, but in 
and Sar. the end diſmiſſed them unhurt . While the emperor reſid- 
matians ed at Sirmium, the Juadi and Sarmatians broke into Panns - 
evercome nia and Maſia ; and the Futhunges, a German nation, into 
by Con- Rhætia. The latter were defeated and driven back by Bar- 
ſtantius. 5210 ; but the Emperor marched in perſon againſt the former 
ſoon after the vernal equinox ; and having croſſed the Da- 
nube on a bridge of boats, laid waſte the territories of the 
Sarmatians, who thereupon came in great numbers, with the 
Quadi, pretending to ſue for peace; but their true deſign 


was to ſurpriſe the Romant, who, ſuſpeRing it, fell upon 


them ſword in hand, and cut them all to a man in pieces. 
This obliged the reſt to ſue for peace in good earneſt ; which 
they obtained, upon their ſetting at libetty the priſoners they 
had taken, and delivering up hoſtages E. The emperor then 
marched againſt the Limigantes, that is, thoſe flaves, who in 
334 had driven the Sarmatians out of their country, and ſeiz- 
el it for themſelves, as we have related elſewhere. They too 
had made frequent inroads into the Roman territories ; but, 
upon the approach of the army, came in great numbers to 
meet the emperor, pretending to ſubmit ; but prepared to 
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fall upon him unexpectedly, if an opportunity offered, The 


emperor, obſerving their ſurly looks, and diſtruſting them, 
aſcended his tribunal, attended by the chief ofticers ct the ar- 
my, and his guards, in order to acquaint them with his plea- 
ſure. While he was ſpeaking to them, his troops, purſuant 
to their private orders, inſenſioly furiounded them on all tides. 
When the emperor had done, the Limigantes, ditlatished 
with the conditions he had offered them, laid their hands on 
their ſwords; which being cbſerved by the Romans, who 
watched all their motions, they fell upon them at once, and 
began the ſlaughter. The Limigantes, finding it impoſſible 
to make their eſcape, made with great fury towards the tri- 
bunal; but were repulſed by the guards forming themſelves 
into the ſhape of a wedge, and all to a man cut in pieces, 
not one of them deigning to aſi; quarter. After this, the 
Romans entering their country on one fide, and the Sarmali- 
ans, their antient maſters, with the Taifales, on the other, 
and deſtroying all with fiie and ſword, they were obliged in 
the end to comply with the only condition the emperor offered 


4 


5 


them, which was, to quit their country, and remove to ag, 7 im. 


more diſtant place, that they might not be tempted to inſeſt 


; gantes 
the empire anew. Conſtantius reſtored the country to the J;;wen out 


Sarmatians, its antient owners, twenty-four years aiter they by him, 
had been driven from it; appointed one of their nation, by and the 
name Zizais, to rule over them with the title of king, and country re- 
declared them a free people l. For theſe exploits the ar-AHored ro 


my ſaluted Conſtantius with the ſurname of Sarmaticus, who e Sarma- 
ſoon after, that is, about the end of Oteober, returned to Ans. 


Sirmium, which he entered in triumph, and put his troops 
into winter- quarters m. 

Ix the mean time Julian, having ſpent the firſt month of 
this year at Paris, in regulating the taxes paid by the pro- 
vince, ſo as to find the neceſſary ſupplies, without laying any 
new burdens on the people, already quite drained and ex- 
hauſted, took the field as ſoon as the ſeaſon was fit for action, 
with a deſign to conquer the Franks, before the truce which 
he had granted to the Alemans was expired. The Frans, 
were at this time divided into ſcveral tribes or clans ; but the 
moſt powerful among them was that of the Salii, who, be- 
ing driven by the Saxons, according to Zeſimus a, from the 
lands they poſſeſſed in Germany, had ſettled in Batauia ; that 
is, in the iflands formed by the ſeveral branches of the Rh: ne, 
and in Toxandria, which country began, according to the 
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beſt modern geographers, about a league from Maſtricht, and 
extended about twenty-five leagues along the Meuſe, where 
ſtand at preſent the cities of Boiſleduc, Breda, and Antwerp o. 
Againſt theſe Franks Julian marched firſt, and was already 
arrived at Tongres, when he met their deputies on their jour- 
ney to Paris, where they ſuppoſed they ſhould find him. 
They had been ſent to beg he would ſuffer them to remain as 
friends in the country which they poſleſſed. Julian, upon 
ſome difficulties which he ſtarted, ſent them back for more 
particular inſtructions. They imagined, that he deſigned to 
wait their return at Tongres ; but they were no ſooner gone, 
than he followed them ; and having entered their country, 
and obliged them to ſubmit, he allotted them lands in Gaul, 
and incorporated great numbers of them into his cavalry F. 
He then marched againſt the Chamavi, another nation of 
Franks, who had ſettled in Gaul ; and having overcome them 
in battle, and taken many of them priſoners, he obliged them 
to retire beyond the Rhine ; whence they ſent deputies to ſue 
for peace, which he granted them upon ſuch terms as he 
thought fit to preſcribe. Having thus reduced the Salii and 
Chamavi, he rebuilt three forts on the Meuſe, which the 
barbarians had demoliſhed ; but wanting proviſions, in a coun- 
try ſo often ravaged by the enemy, to ſtore them, to ſupply 
his army, and to maintain the many captives, whom he had 
obliged the enemy to ſet at liberty, he ordered fix or eight 
hundred veſſels, as we read in Zeſimus, to be built in Britain, 
for the conveying of corn from thence into Gaul. Julian 
continued in the country of the Chamaævi, till the truce he had 
granted to the Alemans was expired; and then laying a bridge 
of boats over the Rhine, he entered their country, putting all 
to fire and ſword. Hereupon two of their kings, Suomarius 
and Hortarius, came in perſon to him, and obtained a peace, 
upon their promiſing to ſet at liberty all the captives they had 
taken, to fupply a certain quantity of corn when required, 
and to furniſh wood, iron, and carriages for the repairing 
of the cities which they had ruined. The priſoners, whom 
he reſcued out of the hands of the barbarians during this cam- 
paign, amounted to twenty thouſand and upwards 1. The 
campaign being thus ended, he put his troops into winter- 
quarters; but we are not told where he took up his own. 
This year, on the twenty-fourth of Augu/f, about fix in the 
morning, a moſt dreadful earthquake was felt in Ia, Pontus, 
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and Macedon, which greatly damaged an hundred and fifty ci. 
ties, and utterly ruined that of Nicomedia, where it was ſo Nicome- 
ſudden and violent, that all the houſes were overturned at dia over- 
once, and the inhabitants to a man buried in the ruins. This Turned 47 
calamity is deſcribed at length by Ammianus *, by Gregory of __ ; 
Nyſſa ©, Ephrem of Edeſſa, who wrote an elegy on that ſub-“ 
ject *, and Libanius, who bemoaned, in an oration, the de- 
ſtruction of a city, which he ſtyles the fifth of the empire 
for greatneſs, and inferior to none in beauty ®, When Julian 
paſſed that way in 362, he could not refrain his tears, in com- 

ing the condition it was in then, with that in which he 
had formerly ſeen it v. Ariſtenetus, who reſided there in qua- 
lity of vicar; Cecrops, biſhop of the place, and another biſhop, 

_ periſhed with the reſt; but not in the church, nor with man 

biſhops, as the pagans gave out, to inſult the chriſtians x. 
The church, which was a magnificent ſtructure, and had been 
built by Con/tantine about the year 330, underwent the ſame 
fate with the other edifices 7. This year the emperor cnacted 
a law, dated the thirteenth of July, and addreſſed to Taurus t 
prefect of Italy, declaring all magicians, aſtrologers, augurs, 1 
aruſpices, and pretenders to the art of divination, enemies to 24. * 
mankind; and ſuch of them as ſhall be found in the prince's ; 
court, guilty of treaſon, as giviag the world occaſton to be- 
lieve, that he ſuffers or countenances them. By the ſame 
law he orders the latter, whether diſcovered in his own palace, 
or in that of Julian, be to put to the rack, if they deny the 
charge, and ſpecihes the various kinds cf tortures, which he 
will have them to undergo, without any regard to their rank 
or quality . Authors think, that, by this law, the emperor 
meant to drive theſe impoſturs from the court of Julian, who 
was ſuſpected of privately favouring them, and giving credit 
to their predictions “. 

Tu = following year, 359, the two brothers, Euſebius and 
Hypatius, were couſuls, being raiſed to that dignity by the em- 
preſs Euſebia their ſiſter ®. Ammianus begins his hiſtory of 
this year with the exploits of Julian in Gaul, where he was 
buſied in erecting magazines, in viſiting the cities which had | 
ſuffered molt by the inroads of the barbarians, and giving 
proper orders for the rebuilding of their walls, and repair- 
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ing their fortifications. After this he aſſembled all his forces 
at Mentz, and paffing the Rhine on a bridge of boats, entered 
Germany, and advanced as far as a place or country called Pal- 
las, where the territories of the Alemans and Burgundians ended, 
pillaging and laying waſte their country far and wide. There 


bliges ſeve- he was met by two kings, Macrianus and Hariobaudus, who 


ral Ger- 


were brothers, come in perſon to ſubmit to Julian, who grant- 


man nati- ed them a peace, as he did ſoon after to three other kings, 


ens to ſue 


for peace. 


Barbatio 
and ſe be- 
ral others 
executed. 


The tria- 


Urias, Urficinus, and Veſtralpus, upon their promiſing to de- 
liver up all the priſoners they had taken, and to furniſh a cer- 
tain quantity of corn when required. After this, Julian left 
Germany, and, as the ſeaſon was already far advanced, he put 
his troops into winter-quarters, and retired himſelf to Pa- 
775, To return to Conftantius : That prince, having in- 
tercepted a letter to Barbatis from his wife Mria, giving 
him ſome hopes of being raiſed one day to the ſovereignty, or- 
dered them both to be executed. Many innocent perſons 
were involved in their ruin, and put to death, as privy to their 
deſigns. A tribune, by name Valentine, was ſeveral times 
racked in a moſt inhuman manner; but, as he conſtantly de- 
nicd the charge, the emperor, convinced in the end of his in- 
nocence, to make him ſome amends, gave him the command 
of the troops in [/!pr:c:rm 4, Before the end of the winter, 


p * . * . * . 
Her of 192 the emperor received intelligence that the Limigartes, quit- 


Limigan- 
res. 


ting the country in which they had been placed by him the 
preceding vear, were advancing towards the borders of the 
empire. Hereupon, leaving Sirmium early in the ſpring, he 
haſtened to the banks of the Danube, to prevent them from 
croſſing that river, and invading Pannonia. Upon his arrival 
he ſent deputies to them, deſiring to know what had induced 
them to abandon the country which had been allotted to them. 
The Limizantes anſwered in appearance with the greateſt ſub- 
miſũon imaginable, that they were willing to live as true ſub- 
jeQs of the empire, in what part ſoever the emperor ſhould 
think fit to place them ; but that the country, which they 
had abandoned, was altogether uninhabitable, as they were 
ready to demonltrate, if the emperor would give them leave 
to crols the river, and lay their complaints betore him. Con- 


ſlautius, pleaſed with their propoſal, granted them their re- 


queſt, and received them in the neighbourhood of Acumincum, 
which molt geooraphers take to be the preſent town of Ka- 


Si lfu. But while he was aſcending his tribunal, they unex- 
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pectedly fell upon his guards ſword in hand, and would have 
killed the emperor himſelf, had he not with much-ado ſaved 
himſelf by flight. Several of his guards were lain ; but in 


the mean time the reſt of the troops, taking the alarm, flew 1 
to arms, ſurrounded the Limigantes, and cut them all to a man / of 


in pieces. Con/tantius then returned to S7rmium, where he 
was on the twenty-ſecond of May, this year the eve of Pen- 
tecoft ; but ſoon after ſet out from thence for Conſtantinople, 
for he was on the eighteenth of June at Singidunum, in Mæ- 
fia f. He paſſed the remaining part of this year at Conflanti- 
nople, ready to march, upon the firſt advice, againſt the Peri- 
ans. During his ſtay in that metropolis, he diſtinguiſhed it 
with a prefect or governor ; an honour till this time peculiar 
to Rome. The firſt prefect of Confantinople was one Hono- 
ratus, inveſted with that dignity on the eleventh of December, 
according to Idatius, or of September, as we read in the 
chronicle of Aexandria. He had before been prefect of Gaul“. 
This year the emperor diſpatched into the eaſt the ſecretary 
Paulus Catena, famous for his cruelty, to proſecute ſeveral per- 
fons accuſed of having conſulted the oracle of an idol named Beſa 
in the city of Abydus, on the molt diſtant borders of Egypt. 
Modeſtus, then count of the eaſt, and afterwards prefe&t, was 
appointed to judge the criminals, Hermegenct, who had fuc- 
ceeded Muſonianus in the office of preſect, being thought un- 
fit for that commiſſion, on account of his mild and com- 
paſſionate temper. Modeſius eſtabliſhed his tribunal at Scy- 
thopolis in Paleſtine, whither perſons of both ſexes, and of 
every rank and condition, were daily dragged in crouds from 
all parts, and either confined to dungeons, or torn to pieces 


in a moſt cruel and barbarous manner on the rack, or pub- Several 
licly executed. Ammianns gives us a moſt frightful idea of perſons con- 
this, as we may call it, inquifition ; but at the ſame time demned for 
owns, that ſeveral perſons were cleared, and others puniſhed conſulting 
with far leſs ſeverity than was expected b. Parnaſus, who ha- ar race. 


been governor of Egypt, was condemned to loſe his head, 
for having conſulted an aſtrologer, by means of one Ariſtapba- 
nes; but Modeſtus ſoftened the rigour of that ſentence, and 
only ſent him into baniſhment; as he did Simplicirs the fon 
of Philif us, who had been preſect, and conſul in 248, 
though accuſed of aſpiring at the empire. The latter was 
only baniſhed from his own country; nor would Moe: 
luſter him to be racked, though he had poſitive orders for it 
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from the emperor. As for Ari/fophanes, he was, by the or- 
der of Paulus, whom he had provoked with his freedom of 
ſpeech, beaten with balls of led faſtened to cords, till he was 


ready to expire; when Modefus, pitying him, ordered the 


ThePerſi- 
ans begin 
beftilities. 


Urücinus 
enters Me- 
JOMOtamia, 


executioner to forbear, and ſent Ariſtophanes into baniſhment. 
Demetrius, ſurnamed Cythras, a philoſopher, ſtricken in 
years, being convicted of having ſacrificed to the idols, was 
tortured with great cruelty for many hours ; but afterwards 
ſuffered by Moadeſtus to return to Alexandria his native city. 
Parnaſus and the reſt, excepting Arifftophanes, who had been 
baniſhed on this occaſion, were recalled three years atter, and 
pardoned *. | 

In the mean while, Sapor, king of Perſia, was encouraged 
and preſſed to begin hoſtilities by an officer of Conſtantius, 
named Antoninus, who, finding his affairs ruined at home, 
had fled to the court of Perfia, hoping to make his fortune 
there, and brought with him an exact account of the ſtate of 
the empire and all its forces. At the ſame time, Euſebius 
the eunuch, who had been long contriving the ruin of Vici 
nue, as the only perſon who was independent of him and ſcorn- 
ed his ſupport, perſuaded the emperor to remove him, as a 
perſon not to be truſted, from the command of the troops in 
the eaſt, and to appoint in his room Sabinianus, a decrepit old 
man, poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, but every way unfit for that 
employment. This change was no ſooner known at the 
Perſian court, than Antoninus, who was well acquainted with 
the character of Sabinianus, preſſed Sapor anew to begin the 
war without delay, adviſing him to march ſtrait to the Eu- 
phrates, without loſing time in beſieging towns, to croſs that 
river, and enter Syria, which he might eaſily reduce, while 
deſended by ſo unfit a commander. The Perſian, approving 
the ſcheme, began to aſſemble his troops from all quarters, in 
order to put it in execution. This alarmed Conſtantius, who 
immediately ordered Ur/ccinus, to haſten back into Syria, with 
the character of general of the foot, in the room of Barlbatio 
lately beheaded; but without any authority, or even troops 
under his command. This too was a malicious contrivance of 
Enſebius and the other eunuchs, that, if the mighty defigns 
of the Perfians were detcated, Sabinianus might have the 
honour of 1t ; but, if they were attended with ſucceſs, Ur/c:- 
nus might bear the whole blame. That brave commander 
had no ſooner reached Syria, than he was informed, that the 
enemy's van-guard had already paſſed the Tigris. Upon tl:s 
intelligence he haſtened into AAſapetamia, to give the neceſſary 
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orders there, in caſe the enemy ſhould attack the city of 
Nijibis. From Niſibis he flew to Amida, another city in the 
ſame country ; and, though he travelled in the night-time, he 
narrowly eſcaped falling into the enemy's hands, whoſe par- 
ties were ſpread all over the country. From Amida he ſent 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the hiſtorian, to reconnoit@ the ene- 
my, who, upon his return, informed him, that to him they 
ſeemed at leaſt an hundred thouſand ftrong ; that they had 
already paſſed Niniveh in the province of Adiabene, and were 
arrived at the bridge of the Anzabas, a river in Aſſyria. Here- 
upon Urficinus diſpatched orders to Caſſianus, duke of M:/o- 
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Wiſe pre- 
cantin7s 
potamia, and to Enphronius, governor of the province, to aten by 


warn the inhabitants to withdraw with their effects into pla- Urſicinus. 


ces of ſafety ; to abandon Carrhæ, which was an open city; 
and to ſet fire to the forage, and likewiſe to the corn, though 
already ripe, that the enemy might find no ſubſiſtence, either tor 
themſelves or their horſes, between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
At the ſame time he took care to fortify the banks of the Eu- 
p hrates with forts and paliſades, ſupplying the former with 
warlike engines of all kinds. Theſe wiſe precautions having 
obliged Sapor to lay afide his deſign of marching {trait to the 
Eupbrates, he turned to the left, and took his rout, purſuant 
to the advice of Antoninus, by the foot of the mountains 
which part Meſopotamia from Armenia, not doubting but 
he ſhould find there plenty of forage, and the Euphratos 
fordable nearer its head. Ur icinus, apptiſed of his de- 
fign, immediately leſt Amida, to give the neceſſary orders 
on that fide likewiſe ; but being ſurrounded by one of the 
enemy's parties, he narrowly eſcaped falling into their 
hands. Ammianus Marcellinus, the hiſtorian , was purſued 
as far as Amida ; which place was inveſted a few days after 
by Sapor's whole army, in which ſerved ſeveral princes of 
different nations, and among the reſt the king of Allanja, 
and Grumbates, king of the Chionitæ, à prince renowned for 
his valour and conqueſts. The Perſan took on his march to 
Amida two Roman forts, Reman and Buſan, the ſoldiers, who 
gariſoned them, opening the gates to him upon the firit ſum- 
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mons, though they were both places of great ſtrength, and man forts. 


the inhabitants of the neighbouring country had retired to 
them with all their effects. In both the forts Sapor found 
ſome virgins, conſecrated, to uſe the expreſſion of Ammianus, 
to the worſhip of God, according to the diſcipline of the chriſt- 
tans, and vas ſo far from offering them any injury, that, 
on the contrary, he injoined his ſoldiers not to interrupt ar 
diſturb them in their utual exerciſes of piety, hoping, by ther 
gentle treatment, to remove the prejudice, which his former 
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cruelties had begotten in the minds of the neighbouring peo- 
ple k. He appeared before Amida, not with a deſign to be- 
ſiege the place, but only to lound the diſpoſition of the gari- 
ſon ; and, in caſe they refuſed to ſubmit, to purſue his march 
into Syria, agrecable to the plan ſuggeſted by Autoninus. But 
the Romans having diſcharged againſt him, as he approached 
the walls to ſhew himſelf in all his pomp and majeſty, a ſhower 
of darts, arrows, and javelins, one of which pierced Lis royal 
robes, and another laid the ſon of Grumbates, a youth of great 
expectation, dead at his father's feet, he was io tranſportedwith 
rage, that, laying aſide his former ſcheme, he reſolved at all 
adventures to revenge the affront offered to himſelf and the 
death of the young prince, with the utter deſtruction of the 
city, and a general maſlacre of all its inhabitants. The read- 
er will find a particular and diftinct account of this memorable 
ſiege in Ammianus, who was ſhut up in the town, and.an 
eye-Witneſs of all that paſſed both within and without the 
walls. Never was place aſſaulted with more fury, nor de- 
fended with more vigour, reſolution, and intrepidity ; but in 
the end moſt of the gariſon being killed, and thoſe who ſur- 
vived quite ſpent with labour and watching, the walls being 
in ſeveral places levelled with the ground, and the ditches fil- 
led up with dead bodies, the Per ſians made a laſt effort, and 
entered the town ſword in hand, after having lain ſeventy-five 
days before it, and loſt, during that time, thirty thouſand 
men and upwards. The city was razed, the chief officers 
crucified, and the reſt, with the ſoldiers and inhabitants, ei- 
ther put to the ſword, or carried into captivity, except our 
hiſtorian and two or three more, who, in the dead of the 
night, eſcaped through a poſtern not obſerved by the ene- 
my. As for Sapor, the ſummer being already far ſpent, 
and his army greatly fatigued, he thought it adviſe- 
able to return to his dominions, having but little to 
brag of this expedition, which coſt him the lives of ſo 
many men, and prevented him from purſuing the advanta- 
geous deſigns ſuggeſted to him by Antoninus i. Sabinianus was 
buſied, during the whole time of the ſiege, in exerciſing his 
men near Edeſſa . Urſicinus was continually preſſing him 
to take the field, and haraſs, at leaſt, the enemy, by cutting 
off their parties, and intercepting their convoys; which he 
might have eaſily done, and by that means diverted them from 
pur ſuing the ſiege with ſo much vigour, and perhaps obliged 
them to raiſe it. But Sabinianus returned no other anſwer, 
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than that his inſtructions were not to expoſe the army to any 

danger. He is ſuppoſed to have had likewiſe private inſtruc- 

tions from Euſebius, the favourite eunuch, his patron, to give 
Urſicinus no opportunity of performing any thing that might 

redound to his honour . Thus was that great officer obliged 

to continue inactive, and ſee, with the utmoſt regret, one 

of the ſtrongeſt cities in the eaſt reduced, and ſo many brave 

men fall unrevenged. Ammianus, after his eſcape from Ami- 

da, found him at Miletene in the Leſſer Armenia, on his wa ; 
to Antioch, whither he followed him ſoon after. From Au- Urſicinus 
tioch Urſicinus repaired to court, where he was, to his great accuſes of 
ſurprize, charged with the loſs of Amida, and all the wrong mo = 
ſteps taken during that unhappy campaign. Arbetio and Flo = 
rentius, two of Euſebius's creatures, were appointed by the 
emperor to inquire into his conduct, and examine by whoſe 

fault Amida was loſt. Theſe two judges, however partial and 

corrupt, could not lay the blame on Urficinus; but on the 

other hand, not caring, through fear of offending Euſebius, 

to expoſe Sabinianus, ended their enquiries, without clearing, 

as they were in juſtice bound to do, the former, or condemn- 

ing the latter. Urficinus, highly provoked at ſuch proceed- 

ings, appealed to the emperor, who, he ſaid, would not fail 

to puniſh with due ſeverity the authors, whoever they were, 

of the late miſcarriages. In the tranſport of his paſſion, he let 

drop the following unguarded expreſſion, viz. That the empe- 

ror himſelf, though he marched into Meſopotamia next ſpring 

at the head of his army, would not be able to protect that coun- 

try, ſo long as he was thus governed by eunuchs. This being 

carried immediately to the emperor, as it generally happens in 

courts, with malicious aggravations, Conſtantius, without any He is 4165 
further inquiry, ordered that brave and loyal officer to retire „ 
to his native country, after having diveſted him of his employ- 
ment, and given it to one Agile, a German, who, in 354, 

had been tribunus flabuli, which anſwers our maſter ot the 

horſe o. Thus was this weak and deluded prince induced to 

deprive himſelf, and the empire, which lay at ſtake, at fo cri- 

tical a conjuncture, of the ſkill, counſels, and experience of 

the beſt officer of the age, to gratify the avarice, ambition, 

and revenge of a wicked courtier, ſacrificing to his private 

ends the public intereſt, and the welfare and glory both of 

his prince and country. 
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The Perſi- TRI following year, Conſtantius being conſul the tenth 
ans make time, and Julian the third, Sapor, entering Meſopotamia 
themſelves early in the ſpring, took by aſſault Singara, a town of con- 
maſters of ſiderable ſtrength, and carried both the gariſon and inhabitants 
everal into captivity. Then leaving Niſibis, where great part of the 
places in Renan army lay encamped, on the left, he took his rout to- 
Meſopo- wards Bezabde, called alſo Phænicia, a ſtrong town on the 
— Tigrit. After ſeveral attacks, in which great numbers fell on 
both ſides, the biſhop of the place went out to exhort the king 
to withdraw, and put an end to ſo deſtructive a war; but 
Sapor, without returning him any anſwer, purſued the ſiege, 
made himſelf maſter of the place, put moſt of the inhabitants 
to the (word, and reduced the reſt, with the biſhop and all 
his clergy, to ſlavery. Some ſuſpected the biſhop, named, 
as we are told ?, Heliedorus, of ſecretly favouring the Per- 
fans ; but Ammianus clears him of this charge 1. Sapor did 
not demoliſh Bezabde, as he had done Singara ; but repaired 
the fortifications, and leaving a gariſon in it, led his army 
azainſt Virta, or Birtha, on the moſt diſtant borders of Meſo- 
fotamia ; but not being able to reduce it, after ſeveral un- 
ſucceſsful attacks, he raiſed the fiege, and retired to his own 
dominions, without engaging in any other enterprize this 
campaign. While Sapor was thus, by degrees, reducing 
Meſopotamia, Conftantius was ſtill at Conftantineple, raiſing 
new troops, and ſoliciting the Geths and other barbarians to 
join him. At length he left that metropolis, when the ſpring 
was already far advanced, and ſet out for Syria. Upon his 
arrival at Ce/area in Cappadecia, he was met by deputies ſent 
to him by Julian, who had been declared emperor at Paris, 
as we ſhall relate anon. He was thunder-ſtruck with this news, 
and long in ſuſpenſe, whether he ſhould march againſt Julian 
or Sapor; but was in the end perſuaded to purſue his march 
Conſtan. into the eaſt. Leaving therefore Cappadocia, he advanced to 
a | Miletene in the Leſſer Armenia, paſſed the Euphrates at Samo- 
marches ſata in Syria, and arrived at Edeſſa in Meſopotamia, where he 
into Meſo- was obliged to wait the coming of his troops, and the war- 
p't mia. like engines, till after the autumnal equinox, when he pur- 
ſued his march to Amida, which he could not behold, buried, 
as it was, in its ruins, without ſhedding many tears. From 
Amida he continued his rout to Bezabde, with a deſign to re- 
take that place; but being in ſeveral affaults repulſed by the 
Perſian gariſon, he reſolved to reduce it by famine, which 
he might have done, the Perfian army being long before diſ- 
perſed, and, according to cuſtom, returned to their reſpec- 
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tive homes, had not the heavy rains and ſevere weather ob- 
liged him to drop the enterprize and retire to Antioch, which 
he did not reach before the end of the year; for, on the ſe- 
venteenth of December, he was at Hierapolis in Euphrate- 

na *. 
4. ſhall now return to Julian, whom we left the pre- The Scots 
ceding year in his quarters at Paris, where he was informed 2d Fitts 
in the beginning of the winter, that the Pics and Caledonians, br 15 __ 
about this time firſt diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory by the name of medi wary 
Scoti or Scots, had broken into the Roman province, and“ 
committed dreadful ravages there. Upon this intelligence, 
he ſent his lieutenant Lupicinus, who had ſucceeded Severus 
in that poſt, with ſome troops into Britain. Lupictnus 
ſet ſail from Boulogne in the depth of winter, and in a few 
days reached London, where he landed his forces'. But of 
this expedition we find no farther account in hiſtory : and 
indeed Lupicinus, though he was an officer of great 
bravery and experience in war, had not time to perform 
any remarkable exploits, being recalled ſoon after, as we 
ſhall relate anon. In the mean while, Conflantius, whol- The empe- 
ly intent upon aſſembling a mighty army for his intend- ver /ends 
ed expedition againſt the Perſians, ſent Decentius, one of fer part 
his ſecretaries, into Gaul, to bring from thence all the J Julian“ 
Batavians, and other auxiliaries, with three hundred men ©: 
choſen out of each corps ſerving under Julian, that is, the 
flower of that prince's army. Ihe emperor's orders were not 
add reſſed to Julian, to whom he only wrote, warning him 
not to oppoſe them; but to his lieutenant Lupicinus, and to 
Gentinus, or, as others call him, Siutula, his tribunus ftabult, 
or maſter of the horſe. Moſt writers are of opinion, that the 
emperor took this reſolution, rather with a deſign to weaken 
Julian, than to ſtrengthen himſelf; for he began to be jea- 
lous of that prince's glory, and apprehenſive of his power. 
The common report was, that the emperor was induced to 
take this ſtep by private letters from Florentius, at that time 
prefect of Gaul, and in his heart a great enemy to Julian * 
Be that as it will, Julian found himſelf reduced, by the above- 
mentioned order, to the unhappy dilemma, either of falling 
a ſacrifice to the reſeatment of the emperor, if he refuſed to 
comply with it; or periſhing by the arms of barbarians, if he 
obeyed it, being well appriſed that they, unmindful of their 
promiſcs and treaties, would be tempted to break into Gau, 
as ſoon as they ſa that province deſtitute of troops to defend 
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it. In this dangerous ſituation, he reſolved without heſitating 
a fingle moment, to obey, but at the ſame time to abdicate 
the dignity of Ceſar, that he might not be charged with 


the loſs of Gaul. He thought himſelf, however, bound to 
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acquaint Decentius, that the auxiliaries raiſed in Gaul and 
Germany had entered into the ſervice, upon condition of their 
not being obliged to paſs the Alps; and that the violation of 
this article, always inſiſted upon by the people beyond the Rhine, 
might prevent their liſting themſelves for the future. But 
Decentius giving no ear to his juſt remonſtrances, he ſubmit- 
ted to the emperor's will without reply. As Lupicinus, to 
whom the emperor's orders were addreſſed, was abſent in Bri- 
tain, Decentius himſelf choſe all the beſt men out of each 
corps, not excepting Julian's own guards; which was no 
ſooner done, than Julian wrote to their reſpective com- 
manders, injoining them to quit their winter-quarters, and 
begin their march without delay. This order threw all Gaul 
into the utmoſt confulion ; nothing was heard but complaints, 
outcries, and lamentations, as if the barbarians had already 
entered the province: ſeveral libels againſt Conſtantius, and 
in commendation of Fulian, were privately handed about, 
and diſperſed among the ſoldiery. Ammianus mentions one, 
in which the ſoldiers complained of their being baniſhed to 
the moſt remote parts of the earth, while their wives, children, 
and relations were carried into captivity by the barbarians. 
To obviate this complaint, Julian ordered them to carry 
their families with them, ſupplying them with public carriag- 
es for that purpoſe. - When the troops were ready to depart, 
Julian ailviſed Decentius not to ſuffer them to approach 
Paris, where he ſtil] was in winter-quarters ; but Decenttus, 
fearing they might mntiny, if they left Gaul without ſeeing 
their general, led them thither to take their leave of him, 
which proved a very injudicious ſtep. Julian received them 
in a moſt obliging manner, and encouraged them chearfully to 
ſubmit to th- emperor's commands, who would not fail to re- 
w rd their valour. But on the other hand, the people con- 
jured them not to abandon a country which they had defend- 
ed with ſo much glory; and the ſoldiers ſhewed a ſtrong in- 
clination to comply with their requeſt. Hereupon Julian, 
aſcenduig the tribunal, told them, that it was not by any 
mcanslawtul for them to deliberate about a thing already de- 
cided by the emperor; and upon that ſubject made a long diſ- 
courſe, wich the ſoldiers heard with attention, and with- 
drew in ſilence. After this, Julian invited the chief officers 
to dinner, entertaining them with no leſs tenderneſs than mag- 
| | . by nificence, 
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nificence, and deſiring them, when they took leave of him, 
to let him know in what he could be ſerviceable to them. The 
officers, greatly concerned to part with ſo obliging a com- 
mander, and to quit their country, returned in the utmoſt 
affliction to their quarters i. However, they continued all 
quiet till about ſun-ſet, when the ſoldiers, ſtirred up, accord- 
ing to Zeſimus u, by libels diſperſed under-hand among them 
by their officers, flew all at once to arms, and haſtening to 
the palace, ſurrounded it, and with a tumultuous noiſe pro- 
claimed Julian emperor v. Julian calls all the gods to wit- 
neſs, that he had not the leaſt knowledge of this deſign, nor 


the leaſt ſuſpicion of its being on foot, but was withdrawn They pro- 
with his wife when he firſt heard himſelf ſaluted with the title c/aim him 
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of Auguſtus . Libanius too aſſures us, that the deſign was *mperor- 


not premeditated, but ſudden 1. Julian, ſhewing himſelf highly 
diſſatisfied with the conduct of the ſoldiery, ordered all the 
gates of the palace to be kept ſhut ; inſomuch, that the ſoldi- 
ers, eager to ſee him, were obliged to wait till the next 
morning. In the mean time, he invoked his gods, intreating 
them to reveal to him their will by ſome prodigy ; and they 
commanded him, as we are told, to comply with the defires 
of the ſoldiery. Ammianus writes, that Julian told his 
friends in confidence, that a ſpectre appeared to him that ve- 
ry night, repreſenting the genius of the empire, as it was 
painted in thoſe days, and diſappeared, after having uttered 
theſe words, I am come to flay with you, but anly for a ſhort 
time Eunapius aſſures us, that before he accepted the ſo- 
vereignty, he performed certain ceremonies in private with 
a pagan pontiff, whom he had ſome time before ſecretly ſent 
for out of Grgece * ; which, in the, language of that writer, 
imports that he had recourſe to magic. As ſoon as day appear- 
ed, the ſoldiery, breaking down the gates of the palace, ob- 
liged Julian to ſhew himſelf, and ſaluted him anew with the 
title of Auguſtus, which he continued to reject, reminding 
them of their duty, and promiſing to prevail upon the empe- 
ror to countermand the orders which had given occaſion to 


: b na Julian re: 
their complaints, mutiny, and revolt. But all was * joey "ag 


title. 


purpoſe ; nay, the ſoldiers, well appriſed that Conſtantius, 
withſtanding all his promiſes, would in the end treat them 
as rebels, threatened Julian with immediate death, if he per- 
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ſiſted any longer in declining the honour they intended to 
confer upon him. To theſe menaces he yielded, and was 
thereupon lifted up by the ſoldiers on ſhields, and ſhewn to 
the multitude, who, with Joud acclamations, proclaimed him 
emperor, while an officer, by name Maurus, placed upon his 
head his golden collar, enriched with precious ſtones, inſtead 
of a diadem. When this ceremony was over, Julian, to a- 
nimate his ſoldiers, promiſed them five pieces of gold and 
a pound weight of filver a man d. After this, he ſhut himſelf 
up in the palace, diſpleaſed and uneaſy at what had happened; 
which gave occaſion to the report of his having been murder- 
ed. This alarmed the ſoldiery, who immediately flew to the 
palace, where, to their great ſatisfaction, they found him, not 
only ſafe, but clad in the imperial robes . Libanius writes, 
that the eunuch, his chamberlain, had in reality been bribed 
to murder him 4; and Julian himſelf, that money had been 
diſtributed among the ſoldiery to debauch them*. However 
that be, the ſoldiers, imagining he had been in danger, preſſed 
him to put all the friends of Con/tantius to death, who had op- 
poſed his promotion; but he reſolutely declared, that he would 
not by any means ſuffer the leaſt injury to be offered to them; 
nay, he generouſly forgave the eunuch, who had attempted 
to take away his life . Some troops had already begun their 
march towards the eaſt, but they were no ſooner informed 


of what had paſſed at Paris, than they returned with their 
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leader Sintula, and joined the reſt. Julian, having aſſemb- 
led them all in a neighbouring plain, appeared at their 
head with all the badges of majeſty ; and aſcending the tribu- 
nal, in a very elegant and lively ſpeech commended their va- 
lour, put them in mind of the many victories they had gain- 
ed under his conduct, encouraged them to defend and protect 
a prince, whom they themſelves had raiſed, and ended with 
aſſuring them, that he was determined to rule with juſtice 
and moderation, and to prefer ſuch only as were men of 
merit, without ſuffering himſelf to be biaſſed by the recom- 
mendation of any perſon whatſoever . Such is the account 
which Julian himſelf, and after him Libanius, Ammianus, 
and Zeſimus, his admirers, or rather adorers, give us of his 
promotion to the imperial dignity. But on the other hand, 
the chriſtian writers, namely Gregory of Nazianzus *, Philo/tor- 
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zins, Theedoret k, and Sozomen , ſeem to have t 

him privy to the deſign of the ſoldiery'; nay, Zonaras tells 
us in plain terms, that, either prompted by ambition, or ap- 
prehending in the end the doom of his brother Gallus, he 
gained under-hand the officers, who by his private di- 
rections ſtirred up the ſoldiers to threaten him as they 
did, that, to the eyes of the world, he might ſeem to 
have accepted the ſovereignty to ſave his life ®, "The 
former writers betray, no doubt, a great partiality for Juli- 
an, and the latter an equal prejudice againſt him. We 
ſhall therefore, in deſcribing his reign and aQtions, impar- 
tially relate, unbiaſſed as we are by any favour or prejudice, 
what we find in writers of both parties, leaving the reader to 
judge which of them deſerves moſt credit. All authors 
agree, that Julian was raiſed to the imperial dignity in the 
year 360, but as to the day, we are quite at a loſs : but as 
the troops were, at the time of his promotion, ſtill in their 
winter-quarters, it muſt have happened in the month of Muy 


or April. He had no ſooner accepted the imperial title, than Decentius 


Decentius haſtened back into the eaſt, whither he was ſoon 


followed by the prefect Florent ius, who, conſcious to himſelf rentius re- 


of his conduct towards Julian, and dreading his reſentment, 
was in ſuch haſte to get out of Gaul, that he left his whole 
family behind him; but Julian not only gave them leave to 
follow him, but ordered them to be ſupplied for that purpoſe 
with public carriages. Lupicinus, Fulian's lieutenant, an 
officer of great experience, courage, and addreſs, was capa- 
ble of imbroiling matters; but as he was ſtill in Britain, 
Julian, by ordering all the veſſels on the coaſt to be ſtopped, 
prevented his receiving intelligence of what had paſſed ; fo 
that upon his landing at Boulogne to execute the emperor's 
orders, addreſſed to him, as we have related above, he was 
arreſted by an officer ſent thither for that purpoſe, but treat- 
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ed by Julian with the utmoſt humanity and good-nature u. arre 


And now Julian well appriſed that the emperor would be but treated 


alarmed and highly provoked at what had happened, in or- 


with G- 


der to appeaſe his wrath, and allay his fears, wrote an oblig- . 


ing letter to him, which he ſent by two of his chief officers, 
Pentadius and Eutherius. In the letter he acquainted him 


with what had happened, begged he would ſuffer him to 
enjoy the title which he had been forced to accept, pro- 


Julian 


ſends depu- 
ties, and 


3 


miſed to obey him, even in that tation, with the ſame 7 
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readineſs and alacrity as if he were a private perſon, offered 
to ſend him ſome troops, and even to leave him the nomi- 
nation of the prefect ; but at the ſame time he reſerved to 
himſelf the creating of other officers; and remonſtrated with 
the greateſt ſubmiſſion, that Gaul was ſo far from being 
able to ſpare any of its natives, that, on the contrary, it 
ſtood in need of aſſiſtance from other provinces. Julian 
not only wrote himſelf, but perſuaded the whole army to 
write to the emperor, earneſtly intreating him to confirm 
what they had done, and to agree with Julian, who had 
obliged them to take an oath not to raiſe any diſturbances, i 
Conſtantius ſuffered him to continue in Gaul with the title of 
Auguſtus o. Julian, in his letter, contented himſelf with the 
title of Czſar* ; and he himſelf aſſures us, that, in writing 
to the emperor, he never aſſumed atiy other 4. But to this 
public letter, as we may ſtyle it, he added a private one, 
highly injurious and abuſive, as we read in Ammianus, who 
tells us, that though it had been communicated to him, yet 
he ſhould have thought it indecent and unbecoming to inſert 
it in his hiſtory *. The deputies from Julian met the emperor 
at Cæſarea in Cappadocia, who, upon his firſt reading the letter, 
was {o tranſported with rage, that he drove them from his 
preſence, and was ſome time in ſuſpence, as we have ſaid, 
whether he ſhould proceed in his expedition againſt the Per- 
ſians, or turn his arms againſt his new rival; but upon ma- 
ture deliberation, cooler counſels prevailed, and Conflantius, 
diſmiſſing the deputies without any anſwer, diſpatched Leonas, 
Conſtanti- his queſtor, into Gaul, with a letter to Julian, acquainting 
us refuſes him, that he could not by any means approve of his uſurpa- 
to acknoW- tion, and exhorting him as he tendered his own ſafety, and 
ledge him that of his friends, to be ſatisfied with the title of Ceſar, 
tmperr. which he ſtill allowed him to enjoy, but di ved and 
annulled whatever elſe had been done. Leonas ſoon reached 
Paris, where he was kindly received by Julian, to whom he 
delivered the emperor's letter the day after his arrival. Fulian 
Julian's received it ſitting on his tribunal, in the preſence of the ſol- 
onda on diery and people, whom he had aſſembled for that purpoſe, 
and cauſed it to be read aloud. When he underſtood, that 
Kon. the emperor would not by any means allow him the title 
of Auguſtus, addreſſing himſelf to Leonas, he told him, that 
he was willing to lay down that title, provided the ſoldiery 
conſented to it; but otkerwiſe could not, without betraying 
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them, and expoſing them to the reſentment of Conflantius. 
He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, when the whole aflembly 
confirmed to him with repeated acclamations the title they had 
given him, declaring that they were determined to ſtand by him 
to the laſt drop of their blood. Julian wrote to the em- 
peror by Leonas, acquainting him with the diſpofition of 
the people and foldicry, and telling him, that he could not 
prevail upon himſelf to abandon them to his reſentment. 
Several meſſages and embaſſies paſſed between Conflantius and 
Julian; the former inſiſting upon his abdicating the ſove- 
reignty, and the latter declining, under various pretences, 
to relinquiſh the authority with which he had been in- 
veſted by the ſoldiery and people, but at the ſame time aſ- 
ſuring the emperor of his good intentions aud zeal for his 
ſervice. 

In the mean time, the emperor being wholly taken up 
with the Perſian war in the eaſt, Julian, to keep his army 
in action, and maintain the reputation he had acquired, 
paſſed the Rhine at Triceſima, which ſome take to be Cleves, 
others Kellzn, in that neighbourhood ; and falling ſuddenly 
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upon the Athuarii, the inhabitants of the preſent countries of Julian o- 
Cleves and Munſter, who had made frequent inroads into vercemes 
Gaul, laid waſte their territory, cut great numbers of them e Athu- 
in pieces, and obliged the reſt to ſubmit to ſuch laws as he Ah. 


thought fit to impoſe upon them. In this expedition he 
ſpent three months, and then repaſſing the Rhine, he viſited 
all the forts on that river as far as Baſle, recovered ſome pla- 
ces that were ſtill held by the enemy, fortified them, and, as 
the year was already far ſpent, retired by the way of Bez/ancon, 
which he deſcribes in a letter*, to Fienne, where he took up 
his winter-quarters. About this time died his wife Helena, 
the ſiſter of Can/tantius, and her body was ſent to Rome, 
to be there interred near that of her ſiſter Conſlantina uv. She 
is ſtyled on moſt of her medals Flavia Fulia Helena, and on 
ſome bears the title of Auguſta v, which we ſuppoſe her to 
have taken after the promotion of her huſband. This year, 
on Monday the twenty-eighth of Auguſt, happened a great 
eclipſe of the fun, which began at half an hour paſt jour in 
the morning, and laſted above two hours. Ammicnus takes 
notice of it in his hiſtory J. 
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Tur next conſuls were Flavius Taurus, prefect of Italy, 
who had preſided the year before at the famous council of 
Rimini, and Florentius, prefect of Gaul, who had fled from 
that province upon the promotion of Julian. This year Ju- 
lian, finding Con/tantius would not hearken to any terms, 
began to prepare for war, being incited to it alſo by his ma- 
gicians, Who aſſured him of ſucceſs, and encouraged by ſeve- 
ral dreams, in one of which he is ſaid to have known, that 
Con/tantius was near his end, nay, that he was to die about 
the month of November *. He ſtill made an outward profeſ- 
ſion of the chriſtian religion, ſays Ammianus *, to gain the 
chriſtians to his party, though he had long ſince renounced 
that in his heart, and embraced the religion of the antient 
Romans ; nay, the better to impoſe on them, on the feaſt 
of the Epiphany, which was celebrated with extraordinary 
tvlemnity ia the church, he publicly affiſted at divine ſervice, 
and offered up with the reſt his ſolemn prayers d; which ex- 
preſſion of Ammianus ſome underſtand of his receiving the 
cuchariſt. Zonaras writes, that this happened on the feaſt 
of our Saviour's nativity, which was then celebrated by the 
Greeks on the ſixth of January; and adds, that Julian by this 
hypocriſy hoped to ſecure the ſoldiers to his party, who were 
tor the moſt part chriſtians . When he had made the neceſſary 
preparations for warg and was ready to march into Italy, and 
thence into the eaſt, againſt Canſtantius, if he perſiſted in re- 
fuſing him the title of emperor, advice was brought him, 
that the Alemans, and among the reſt the ſubjects of Vado- 
marius, whoſe country lay near Baſſe, had broken into Gaul, 
on the ſide of Rhætia, and committed dreadful ravages there. 
Vadomarius pretended to have the greateft reſpe& imaginable 
for Julian, and to be much concerned for the hoſtilities com- 
mitted by his countrymen ; but, in the mean time, Julian, 
having intercepted a letter from him to Conſtantius, filled 
with bitter inveCtives againſt himſelf, found means to have 
him arreſted at a banquet, and baniſhed him into Spain d. 
He had already ſent Liban, one of his commanders, with a 
ſtrong detachment againſt the Alemans ; but he being killed, 
and his men put to the rout near Sando, now Seckingen, in 


the neighbourhood of Baſle, Julian advanced in perſon againſt 


them, paſſed the Rhine, and coming upon them unexpectedly, 
cut great numbers of them in pieces, and obliged the reſt to 
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reſtore the booty they had taken, and ſue for peace; which And grants 
he granted them upon his own terms. Libanius aſſures us, them 4 
that Conſtantius had, by letters and large ſums, tranſmitted Peace. 

to the heads of the German nations, ſtirred them up, and en- 
couraged them to invade Gaul, in order to divert Julian from 

forming other ſchemes f. This, ſays Ammian, was the com- 

mon report*, and Julian pretended to have in his cuſtody 

the very letters, and to ſhew both them and others, which 

the emperor was ſuppoſed to have written to the barbarians 

in the time of Magnentius, animating them to invade Gaul t; 

which greatly eftranged from him the minds of the people. 
However, Ammianus does not take upon him to affirm it, but 

only ſays, that it was a flying report*. In the mean time, 
Conſtantius, having ordered magazines to be formed at Bri- 

angen in Dauphiny, at Bregentz on the lake of Conflance, and 

at ſeveral other places on the Alps, Julian concluded from 

thence, that he was bent upon war; and reſolving to be be- 
fore-hand with him, he threw off the maſk, and obliged his 

ſoldiers to take an oath of allegiance to him, which they all He ob/iges 
did very readily, except Nebridius, who had ſucceeded Flo- his ſoldiers 
rentius in the prefecture of Gaul. That officer frankly de- to take ar 
clared, that he would not, upon any conſideration whatſoever, oath of al- 
take an oath, which obliged him to draw his ſword againſt his /egiance to 
lawful ſovereign. Upon this, Julian ſuffered him to retire Lime. 
unmoleſted into Hetruria u. The loyal, generous, and diſ- 
intereſted conduct of this officer deſerved a better name than 

that of effeminacy, with which Lilanius has been pleaſed to 
ſtigmatize it v. In his room, Julian appointed one Germa- 

nicus to diſcharge the ſunctions of the prefeft. As his thus 

obliging the ſoldiers to take an oath of allegiance to himſelf 

was openly revolting from Conſtantius, he wrote to ſeveral He werites 
Cities, and amongthe reſt to Athens, Lacedemon, and Crinth, 1e fever al 
acquainting them with the motives that had prompted him to“ . 
take that ſtep, being well appriſed, fays Lilanius, that good 

princes are willing to ſubmit their actions to the judgment of 

the whole world, whereas tyrants dread the leaſt ſcrutiny *. 

Of all theſe letters, or rather apologies, only that has reached 

our times which he wrote to the Athenians, and a few lines of 

a letter which he wrote to the inhabitants of Cerinth, when 

he was already maſter of great part of the empire. In theſe 

he pretends to have been animated by his gods to make war 
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upon Conſtantius, and by them aſſured of ſucceſs 7. And now 

Julian, finding he could depend upon the fidelity of his army, 

and reſolved to purſue his deſigns with vigour, ſent part of 

his forces into Pannonia under the conduct of Nevita, Fevi- 

nus, and Fovius, ordering them to take different routs, that 

He ſets out tley might ſeem the more numerous, and ſtrike the greater 
on his terror into the enemy, while he, leaving Baſle, marched 
trarch. through woods and by-ways into Iihricum. Nevita, Foui- 
nus, and Jevius, had with them about twenty-thouſand men, 

but Julian himſelf only three thouſand. They were all to 

meet at Sirmium, the place of the general rendezvous. Upon 

the firſt news of Julian's march, Taurus, prefect of Italy, 

and Florentius, whom Conftantius had lately appointed prefect 

of Il zricum, abandoning their provinces betook themſelves to 

flight, and haſtened to the emperor to acquaint him with the 

motions uf Julian. As they were both conſuls this year, Ju- 

lian ordered them, if Z:famus is to be credited , to be ſtig- 

matized in all the public acts with the name of the run-away 

conſul.. By their flight, Julian became maſter of Italy with- 

out ſtriking a blow, aud likewiſe of Sicihh, whither he ſent 

ſome troops, with orders to keep themſelves in readineſs to 

paſs over into Aſrica. The different parties, led by Julian 

and the three above-mentioned commanders, purſued their 

march with ſuch expedition, that in ten or eleven days time 

they all arrived in the neighbourhood of Sirmium, which Ju- 

lian entered in triumph; Lucilianus, who commanded there 

for Corfuntius, having been ſurpriſed the night before, and 

taken priſuner by one of Fulian's parties. He ſtaid but two 

days at Sirmium, being eager to make himſelf maſter of the 

Alakes important paſs of Sucidava, dividing [llyricum from Thrace, 
himſelf winch he did without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition ; and 
maſter of having left a ftrong gariſon there under the command of Ne- 
Liyricum3 ita, he turned back to Naifſus, where he ſeems to have 
continued, till news was brought him of the death of Cen- 
ftantius, aſſembling troops from all quarters, in order to rein- 

| Force his army beiore he entered Thrace, During his ſtay 

there, he raiſed Aurelius Fiftor, the hiſtorian, to the govern- 
m-ut of Panicnia Secunda, and wrote to the Reman ſenate 
a icter filled wich bitter invectives againſt Conftantins, which 
was ill received by the people, and is highly diſapproved of 
by Amnianus himſelf ®, While Julian lay at Naiſſus, with- 
out the, leaſt apprei.eniion of an enemy at his back, two of 
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Conflantins*s legions, and a cohort of archers, who had been 
ordered into Gaul, ſurpriſed on their march the city of Agui- 
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lia, and defended it with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that But cannot 
Fulian could not by any means reduce it : they were com- reduce 


manded by one Nigrinus, who held out till two months after the 
emperor's death, and was even then with much- ado prevailed 
upon to ſubmit to Julian b. 

In the mean time, Co!ftantivs, being returned from Me- 
ſopotamia to Antioch in the latter end of the preceding year, 
as we have related above, married in that city, with great ſc- 
lemnity, Maxima Fauſtina, Euſebia being dead ſome time 
before. Of the pareatage and qualities of this new empreſs, 
no mention is made by the antients. All we know of her is, 
that ſon e time after the death of Conſtantius ſhe was delivered 
of a daughter, named Flavia Maxima Conſtantia, who was 
afterwards married to the emperor Gratian . When the pub- 
lic rejoicings were over, the emperor ſpent the remaining 
part ot the winter in preparing for i.i> intended expedition a- 
gainſt the Perfians, being reſolved to end that war, or at 
leaſt to ſecure the empire on that ſide, before he marched into 
the welt againſt Julian. In the mean time, Safpor, having 
aſſemoled a mighty army, took the field, and advanced to the 
banks of the Tigris, with a deſign to croſs that river, and 
purſue his march ſtrait to the Euphrates. This Conftantius no 
ſooner unde ſtood, than he left Antioch ; and, croſſing the 
Euphrates, advanced as far as Edeſſa, whence he ſent part of 
his army under the command of Arbetio and Agils, to the 
banks of the Tigris, with expreſs orders to ſpare the troops, 
and not expoſe them wantonly to dangers. About this time 
the emperor received certain intelligence, that Julian had al- 
ready made himſelf maſter of Hiyricum, and the important 
paſs ſeparating that country from Thrace. He was thunder- 
ſtruck with this news; but the very next day, an expreſs 
arrived from his generals on the banks of the Tigris, aſſuring 
him, that Sapor, fl ightened by unlucky omens, was marched 
back to his own duminions with his whole army. Conflantius, 
overjoyed at theſe tidings, immediately left Meſopotamia, and 
returned to Antioch, with a deſign to march without delay a- 
gainſt Julian, being encouraged thereunto by his army, who 
declared with one voice, that they were ready to ſacrifice their 
lives in ſo good and honourable a cauſe. In the mean time, 
he diſpatched Arb:tio with a ſtrong detachment to the ſtreights 
of Sucidava, where Julian was aſſembling his forces in or- 
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The empe- der to invade Thrace, and followed him in perſon with the reſt 
ror march- of his army about the latter end of the autumn. Upon his 
e againſt arrival at Tarſus in Cilicia, he was ſeized with a feveriſh diſ- 
Julian, ur temper, occaſioned chiefly by the uneaſineſs and perplexity of 
dies ff his mind; but believing he might get the better of it by mo- 
Mopſa- tion and exerciſe, he purſued his march to Mopſucrene, on 
crene. the borders of Cilicia at the foot of mount Taurus, where, by 
the violence of his diſtemper, which increaſed daily, he was obli- 
ged toſtop. In that place, all remedies proving ineffectual, he 
died on the third of November, being then in the forty-fifth year 
of his age, andthe thirty-cighth of his reign, reckoning from the 
time he had been created Cæſar, but only the twenty-fifth 
fince the death of his father 4. It was commonly ſaid, and 
believed at leaſt by the chriſtians, that Julian had, with the 
promiſe of a great reward, ſcduced one of his courtiers, whom 
they do not name, to adminiſter him poiſon, of which he 
died e. Be that as it will, Julian no ſooner received the 
news of his death, than he left /{lyricum, and on the eleventh 
of December arrived at Conftantinople, whither be cauſed the 
Corpſe of the deceaſed prince to be brought by Zovian, after- 
wards emperor, and ordered it to be interred with the uſual 
ſolemnity in the church of the apoſtles f. Julian himſelf aſ- 
lifted at the ceremony in his purple robes, but without the 
other badges of his dignity . Gregory Nazianzen writes, 
that at the point of death Conſlantius betrayed great concern 
chiefly for three things; which were, his having murdere 
his neareſt relations, his having raiſed Julian to the dignity 
of Ceſar, and his having perſecuted, at the inſtigation of the 
Arians, the orthodox chriſtians b. On the other hand, 
Ammianus tells us, that he was ſaid to have named Julian for 
his ſucceſſor. We can ſcarce believe, that he repented his 
having perſecuted the church, though Gregory Nazianzen, 
and, after him, Theodoret | affirm it, ſince Athanaſius aſ- 
1; baptized ſures us, that he held the impious tenets of the Arians to his 
at the point laſt breath, and received baptiſm a little before he expired 
of drath by at the hands of the biſhop Euzoius, a moſt obſtinate Arian k. 
n Arian Socrates writes, that he was baptized by Euzoius at Anticch 
Sh. before he ſet out for Cilicia; and truly Euzcius was the 
Arian biſhop of that metropolis . But Phileſtorgius tells us, 
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that he received baptiſm at Mopſucrene, when he was already 
at the point of death“; wherein he is followed by the chro- 
nicle of Alexandria , which adds, that he ſent for Euzous 
from Antioch. As for his character, all the ancients, whether 


chriſtians, or pagans, paint him as a weak and vain prince: „ge 


he was intirely governed by the eunuchs of the court, eſpeci- 
ally by his chamberlain Euſebius, over whom, however, he had, 
ſays Ammianus pleaſantly, ſome ſmall authority . He ad- 
mitted none to his confidence, but ſuch as were ſkilled in the 
art of flattery ; whence he had no true friends about him, 
but ſuch only as, by approving and commending all his mea- 
ſures, ſtudied to gain his favour and raiſe themſelves. He 
uſed to aſcribe to himſelf the whole glory of victories gained by 
his officers, and ſpeak of them as if he had fought in perſon at 
the head of the victorious army, The chriſtian writers, both 
Arian and orthodox, complain of his aſſuming to himſelf, 
too much in ecclefiaſtic matters. Under him employments 
were not given to the moſt deſerving men, but to ſuch only as 
were beſt able to purchaſe them of the eunuchs, and other fa- 
vourites ; whence the unhappy people in the provinces were 


miſerably oppreſſed by their governors, who made it their chief 


buſineſs to repay themſelves, at their expence, the ſums which 
they had diſburſed, and to heap up money wherewithal to pur- 
chaſe other more profitable employments. He was ſo jealous 
of his authority, and of fuch a timorous and ſuſpicious temper, 
that, upon the leaſt appearance of a plot, he put numbers of 
perſons to death, frequently confounding the innocent with the 
guilty, though accuſed by perſons altogether unworthy of cre- 
dit. By this means the infamous tribe of informers increaſed 
under him to ſuch a degree, that no man of fortune, however 
innocent, was ſafe ©, As he had no great genius or capacity 
himſelf, he hated all men of letters, and difcountenanced 
every liberal art and ſcience ; whence only freed-men ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, and that of eloquence 
was intirely neglected: to be a great jphiloſopher was reckon- 
ed a crime, Conſlantius looking upon the philoſophers as ma- 
gicians, againſt whom he enacted, as we have obſerved, moſt 
rigorous laws ?, However, he founded and endowed a li- 
brary at Conſtantinople, enriched it with a large collection of 
choice books, and appointed a perſon with a handſome ſalary 
to take care of it 3, But among ſo many bad qualities, he had 
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ſame good ones. In crimes of treaſon, real or only ſuſpected, 
he behaved like a tyrant, ſays Ammianus ; but in other reſ- 
pets was not a bad prince . He was of very low ſtature, 
ſays the ſame writer, but enured to all manner of fatigues, and 


performed the military exerciſes, eſpecially thoſe of the infan- 


try, with wonderful addreſs . He was ſatisfied with a fru- 
gal diet, ſlept little, was an utter ſtranger to luxury, and of 
ſuch chaſtity and temperance, as not to be even ſuſpected of 
thoſe vices which uſually reign in courts:, He is generally 
thought to have been the author of the law condemning thole 
to death who were found guilty of crimes againſt nature v. 
He ſometimes performed the meaneſt duties of a ſoldier, but 
at the ſame time knew how to maintain the grandeur and ma- 
jeſty of his ſtation T. He deſpiſed all manner of popularity, 
which Ammianus aſcribes to a greatneſs of mind worthy of 
a prince, but perhaps ironically ; for elſewhere he derides his 
affected gravity, telling us, that he appeared in public like a ſta- 
tue, without moving his head or hands, without ſpitting or 
blowing his noſe (to theſe particulars that writer deſcends), left 
he ſhould by ſuch vulgar actions degrade the majeſty and 
grandeur of an emperor *. Though he had no genius either 
for poetry or eloquence, yet he was not quite unacquainted 
with polite literature 7; but of this his ſpeeches, which we 
read in Ammianus, are no proof, ſince they, as we may well 
imagine, were compoſed by that hiſtorian. Aurelius Victor 
and Eutrepius commend him for the great reſpe& he always 
ſhewed to his father, for his extraordinary modeſty, and for 
rewarding, with uncommon generoſity, every ſcrvice done 
him. Themiſtius extols his magnificence, and obſerves, that 
he enriched all his friends . He finiſhed the walls of Con- 
ſiantinople, begun by his father; repaired, at a great expence, 
many of the buildings there; and embelliſhed the city with 
fountains, baths, and other ſtately edifices d. His panegyriſts 
ſpcak of him as a prince of great moderation, and inclined 
to mercy ; but Julian tells us, that he was an utter ſtranger 
to all mercy and compaſſion, though he was commonly 
thought to be poſſeſſed of both theſe virtues . Crimes ot 
t:caſon he puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, ſays Libanius d; 
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but bore with great patience, and was ready to forgive, upon 
the leaſt ſubmiſſion, all other affronts and injuries offered him. 
To confirm this, he tells us, that the inhabitants of Edeſſa 
having pulled down one of his ſtatues, and publicly whipt it, 
adding, that he who deſerved to be thus treated was not fit 
to govern, the emperor, when informed of the inſult, did 
not betray the leaſt reſentment, nor ever ſhewed the leaſt 
ill-will to that city, or the authors of ſuch an outrage, which 
few princes would have ſuffered to go unpuniſhed e. He was 
a moſt zealous promoter of the chriſtian religion, and enact- 
ed ſeveral laws, of which we have taken notice in the hiſtory 
of his reign, for the utter ſuppreſſion of idolatry. He built 
a great number of churches, and among the reſt the famous 
cathedral of Emeſa in Syria, and the great church of Alex- 
andria, called Cæſarea. As for that of St. Sephia in Conſtan- 
tinople, it was the work of Conſtantine, though commonly 
aſcribed to his ſon Conſtantius . He not only built, but en- 
dowed and enriched, many churches with great revenues, 
and ſhewed, on all occaſions, an extraordinary reſpec and 
eſteem for the clergy, eſpecially the biſhops, receiving their 
bleſſing in an humble poſture, entertaining them at his table, 
exempting them from all manner of impoſts and taxes, &c*. 
But theſe favours he beſtowed on thoſe alone who profeſſed 
the doctrine of Arius, As for the orthodox biſhops, they 
were driven from their ſces, and either baniſhed, or impriſon- 
ed; nay, ſome of them were, by the authority or conniv- 
ance of the emperor, put to death. But to give an account 
of this perſecution is not our province, but that of the eccle- 
ſiaſtic writers. Of the authors who flouriſhed under Cen- 
ſtantius, we ſhall ſpeak in note (G). 

BeroRE 


© Idem ibid. p. 400. f SOCRAT. p. 94. Cann urb. 
Conſtantinop. deſcrip. p. 144, 145. * HiL.as, contra Conſtant. 
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() Among the men of learning who flouriſhed under Conflan- 
tius, St. Ferom mentions Gennadius, Petrut, Vitorinus, Minervias, 
Alcimus, Delphidius, and Donatus (1). All we know of the two 
firſt, is, that they were both celebrated lawyers ; that the former 
hved at Rome, and the latter at Sarago/e in Spain (2. Of Vid 
ri nus we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Tiberius Victor Vinervias taught 
eloquence at Conſtantintle, at Nome about the year 353, and at 
Bourdcaux, the place of his nativity (3). He is highly commended 


(1) Hier. chron (2) Juen ibid (] dem ibid, & An» 
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Bxrore we proceed to the hiſtory of Fulian's reign, it 
will not be foreign to our purpoſe to give the reader a ſuc- 
cinct 


by Auſonius, who is proud of having ſtudied under him (4). Ale- 
thius Minerwvius, his ſon, was likewiſe profeſſor of eloquence in the 
ſame city; but died when he was yet very young (5). Lat inn: 
Alethius Alcimus was a native of the Agenois, or territory of Agen, 
and is by Auſonius counted among the profeſſors of Bourdeaux 6); 
but he was likewiſe a pleader, and is commended by Apollinaris 
Sidonius for his knowledge of the law, and his extraordinary {kill 
in the Greek and Latin tongues (7). He publiſhed ſome works, in 
which he commended the emperor Julian, and Saluſt, who was 
prefe&t of Gau under that prince (8); but none of them have 
reached our times. Auſomtut, who had a great value for him, com- 
mends his modeſty, the mildneſs of his temper, his gravity, and the 
regularity of his life (9). Atticus Tyro Delphidius, the ſon of the 
orator Patera, or Paterius, of whom we have ſpoken in our laſt 
note, acquired great reputation by his poems (10). As he was by 
profeſſion a pleader, he accuſed of extortion before Julian in 358 
Numeriics. governor of Narbonne Gaul; but could not make good 
the charge (11). He embraced the party of a tyrant, hoping by 
that means to make his fortune ; but, without the tears of 
his father, he had been utterly undone (12). This tyrant can 
be no other than Procopius, who revolted from the emperor 
Valens in 365. Afterwards he taught rhetoric at Bourdeauæ with 
great reputation (13), but in the reign of Falentimian, and not 
of Conflantius, if what Sulpicius Severus writes be true, wiz. that dy- 
ing about the age of forty, he had not the diſpleaſure of ſee ing his 
daughter Procula ſeduced by the Priſcil/ianifis in 380 and his wife 
Eucrocia, who had embraced the ſame hereſy, beheaded about 384 
(14). St. Jerem writes, that while he was yet very young, he was 
ous all over Gaul for his compoſitions both in verſe and proſe 
(15). Ammianus Marcellinus (16) and Apollinaris Sidonius (17) 
commend his lively and flowing eloquence, Though we might in 
fer from what we have quoted above out of Sulpicius Severus, that 
he was a chriſtian, yet St. Ferom, in writing to Hedibia deſcended 
from him, {peaks of him as a pagan (18). Deratus, under whom 
St. Ferom ſtudied, taught grammar at Rome with great reputation in 
354, wrote comments on Terence aud /irgil, and publithed ſeveral 


(4) Anſon. ibid. carm. G6. p. 159. (5) Hier. chron. p. 254. 
0) Auſon. ibid. carm. 2. p. 141. (7) Siden, J. viii. ei. 11. p. 
232. (8) 1dem ibid. (9) Aiſou. ibid. (ic) Idem ibid. 
carm. 5. p. 147. (11) Aumian I. xvlii. p. 114: (12) Au- 
ſen. car. 5. p. 148. (13) Ae ibid. p. 149. (14) Sab. Sever. J. 
ii. 2. 173, 177. & Preſp. chron. 15) Hier. epiſt. 150. þ. 140. 
(16) Ammian. ibid. (17) Apall, Sid, l. v. op. 10. p. 142. 
(18) Hier, epi. 150: p. 140, „ 
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nt account of the birth, parentage, education, and ſtu- Birth, edu- 

dies of a prince ſo much ſpoken of by the eccleſiaſtic writers, cation and 

Julius parentage 

of Julian. 
grammatical pieces, often quoted by Caffodorus,who judged them more 
proper for children, than any thing written by other grammarians 
(19). Gregory the great ſpeaks of the rules of Dozatus, as gene- 
rally taught at the end of the fixth century (20). Some gram- 
matical pieces, explaining with great clearneſs the firſt prin- 
ciples, have reached us, under the name of Hlius Donatus (21). 
There are ſtill extant comments an Virgil and Terence, which ſome 
retend to be thoſe that St. Jerom aſcribes to his maſter Donata; 
t critics of more penetration are of opinion, that tho' ſome ob- 
ſervations in the comments on Virgil ſeem worthy of Donata, yet 
the whole is altogether unworthy a man of his parts (22). Az 
for the comments on Terexce, they are thought to have been written 
by one Eventhius, called by ſome Exgraphus, who died in the firſt 
year of Gyatian's reign, or in 359, under Conſtantius, as we read 
in the chronicle of St. Ferom, who cails him the moſt learned 
among the grammarians (23). He taught the Latin tongue at Con- 
ftantinople, and, upon his death, Chreftus was ſent for out of Africa 
to ſucceed him (24). The life of Virgil, aſcribed by ſome to 
Donatus, is, in the opinion of Yoſſizs, a very mean performance, 
done not by /Z/ius Dona!us, which he takes to be the name of the 
grammarian, under whom St. Ferom ſtudied, but by one Tiberius 
Claudius Denatus (25). As for the life of Terentius, he takes it to 
have been written by Suetonius and not Donatus { 26). Nonius Mar- 
cellus another celebrated grammarian, lived, as is ſuppoſed, about 
the time of Cenſtantius, and was, as we gather from the title of 
his work on the propriety of Latin words, a native of Tivoli, and 
a Peripate!ic philoſopher (27). He is quoted and commended by 
Priſcian ; which ſeems very ſtrange to Yoſtus, who ſpeaks of him 
with great contempt, and thinks him commendable for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe he has conveyed to us ſeveral paſſages out of 
the antients, which are to be found no-where elſe (28). The works 
of Sex. Pompeius Feſtus bear a much better character than thoſe of 
Marcellus. He wrote on the /figni/fication of word; ; but his work, 
which was only an abridgment of what Ferrizs Flaccus had written 
on that ſubject in the time of Augufizs, was abridged in the time 
of Charlemagne by Paulus Diacenus; and to this abridgment is owing 
the loſs of the far greater part of that which was done by Fe (29). 


(19) Hier. in Ruf. I. i. c. 4. p. 202. Cofſiod. de orthogr. p. 
255, 250. (20) Greg. moral. p. 62. (21) Vid. Fail e, 
gram. c. 622. p. 37, 38. (22) Ilem, p. 29, 30. (23) Heir, 
chron. (24) Lem ibid. & Veil. hiſt. Lat. p. 743. 25) Of; 
ibid. p. 743. & orat. I. vi. c. 2. p. 432. (26) Jen ibid, 
(27) Vide Baillet. c 620. p. 34. & Salmaſ. in not, in Spart. p. 241. 
(283) Le ibid. (29) Vide Rn: 0. 30, 35. 
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Julius Conſtantius, the brother of Conflantine the Great, had 
two wives, viz. Calla, by whom he had Gallus Cæſar, and 
other 


At what time Feſtus lived, we are no-where told. Some manu- 
ſcripts have reached our time on the art of ſurveying or meaſuring 
land, done by one Innocentius, probably the ſurveyor of that name, 
who. according to Ammianus Marcellinus, was at the court of 
Conſtantius in 359 (30). To him are likewiſe aſcribed ſome re- 
marks on the Roman laws, which, in our opinion, were rather the 
work of Innocentius the queſtor, who drew up moſt of the laws 
of Conftantius, as Eunapius informs us. 31), and publiſhed ſeveral 
works both in Greek and Latin, The latter was graidfather to 
Chryſanthus, under whom Eunapius ſtudied, and conſequently was 
more antient than the ſurveyor, and ſuperior to him in rank (32). 
One of Conftantius's officers, by name Innocentius, took holy orders, 
and, retiring from the court, led a tolitary life on the Mount of 
olive (33). FVindanius Anatolius, a native of Berytus, wrote ten 
books on agriculture, containing many uſeful rules, blended with 
ſome ſuperſtitious and heatheniſh obſervations (34). Part of that 
work has reached our time; but the author is there ſtyled Vinda- 
monius, and not Findanius. One Anatolius, a pagan, and a native 
of Berytus, was prefect of 1hyricum in 349, and 359 (35), and died 
in 360 (35). He was perhaps the author of the above mentioned 
work. One Andronicus was concerned in the affair of Parna/us, go- 
vernor of Egypt, accuſed in 359, of having conſulted the aſtrolo- 
gers, as we related among the other tranſactions of that year; but 


| Andronicus was abſolved, and afterwards became famous, eſpecially 


on account of his poetical compoſitions (37). Libanius ſpeaks of 
2 poet, by name Andronicus, who, he ſays, charmed all Egypt, 
and was ſtill alive in 378 (38), Themiftius, who was contempo- 
rary with Libanizs, mentions a young Egyptian, who had a parti- 
cular talent for writting tragedies (39) ; and Photius takes notice 
of ſeveral theatrical pieces written by one Audronicus, ſenator of the 
city of He mopolis in Egypt, ſome of which were inſcribed to count 
Phebammon of Cynopslis in the ſame country (40). Whether all 


theſe writers ſpeak of one and the ſame perſon, we will not take 


npon us to determine. Sextus Aurelius Victor may be ranked a- 
mong the writers who flouriſhed under Conſtantivs, tho' he died 
long after him, fince, in his reign, he wrote his hiſtory of the 
Romar emperors, He is commonly thought to have been a na- 
tive of Mica, and to have been born of poor parents, in ſome 


(39) Ammian I. xix. p. 149. 31) Cap. c. 21. p. 144, 
145. (32) Jaem ibid. (33) Pallad. Lift. Lauſinc. c. 
103. p. 1022, (34) Thel. e. 163. p. 349. 35] Lunape. 
F. . . 7. ' 30) Ammien J xix. p. 106, & 7. xi. 5. 185. 
(37) Lem, I. xix. þ 152. (38) Lian. wit. p. 158. (39) Fide 
Hanian. 16:4 p. 2.50. (4% LAM. c. 279. p. 15%. 
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other children, whoſe names are not known, and Bafiling 
deſcended of an illuſtrious ſamily, being the daughter of one 
| Julian, 


village of that country 41) He was, at leaſt when he wrote his 
hiſtory, a pagan, as muſt evidently appear to ail who peruſe it. 
It begins with Auguſtus, and extends to the twenty-third year of 
Conflantius ; that is, to the end of the year 359, or the beginning 
of 360 (42) ; for he ſpeaks of the victories gained by Julian in 
Gaul ; but takes no notice of his aſſuming the title of Auguſtus, 
which he would not have omitted, had his hiſtory reached ſo far. 
He aſcribes all the conqueſts of that prince to Cinftantius, at that 
time the object of his flattery (43). In the title, the work is 
ſaid to extend to the tenth conſulſhip of Conſtantius, and the third 
of Julian, Which happened in the year 360. This hiſtory is but 
a very Conciſe abridgment. Another abridgment, done by the 
ſame writer, has reached our times, comprehending the lives of il- 
luſtrious men, moſtly Romans, from Procas to Julius Ceſar. This 
work is, by different writers, aſcribed to Cornelius Nepos, to Pliny 
the younger, to /ZEmilius Probut, to Tacitzs, and to Suetonins ; but 
Veſſius, and other able critics, adjudge it to Aureliu Victor (44 ). 
To theſe two hiſtories is prefixed a third, on the origin of the Ro- 


mans, which likewiſe paſſes under the name of Sextus Aurelius 


Victor, and is thought by Andreas Srotus to have really been done 
by him; but Yoſrus takes it to be the work of ſome writer, who 
flouriſhed after his time (45). Another hiſtory of the emperors, 
extending to the reign of Theod:ftus, goes under the name of Sex- 
tus Aurelius Vitor, whom we mult diſtinguiſh from the author we 
are now ſpeaking of, Anmianut writes, that Julian. white be 
was at Sirmius in 361, ſaw there Victor the hiſtoriographer. 
and ſoon after created him governor of the Second "annonia, 
and honoured him with a ftatus of braſs (40). The ſame wri- 
ter adds, that he was generally eſteemed on account of hiz 
wiſdom, and was afterwards raiſed to the government of Rome. 
Vo/ſius and others take this to be the hiſtorian of whom we are 
now ſpeaking ; for he had ended his hi'ory the year before, as 
we have obſerved above (47\. One Jer was conſul ip 3%g, 
whom Onupbrius ivppoſes to have been the hiſtorian mentioned by 
Ammianus ( 48); but, had it been the ſame perſon, Ammiazus 
would, in our opinion. have taken notice of his conſulſhip, as well 
as his government. In an inſcription of the time of Theodofeas, 
that is, long after the year 369, he is ſRty'ed governor ©! Rome, but 
no: conſul ; which title wouid not have been omitted, had he ever 


(41 Yeo. hift. Lat p. 196. (a2) Aur. Vis. p. 528. & 515, 
Ca ſaubon. not. in Start, 9. 119. 12 ihid. (43) Aur Vit 
p 486. (44) Pef. ibid. (45) Jen ibid p 196. (46) A 
mien. I. xxi p. 150. (47) V ibid p. 195. (48) Cra. 
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Julian, who was prefect, and the ſiſter of another, who was 
count of the caſt. The ſurname of Anicius was common to 


both, 


diſcharged that office. Beſides, it appears from Themiſtizs (49), 
that Victor, who was conſul in 369, was a commander of great 
prowels and renown. Gothofredus publiſhed, in 1628, an antient 
deſcription of the world, as he ſtyles it, done in the time of Canſtan 
tin, and not of Conflantine, as we read in the text, after that 
prince had finiſhed the port of Seleucia, and after the earthquake 
which overturned the city of Duras (50). The port of Seleucia 
was perfected, according to Se. Ferom, in 346, and the earthquake 
happened in 345 The author takes no notice of the earthquake 
that ruined Nicomedia in 358, nor of that which overturned Bery- 
tus in 348, or rather 349; whence Gothofredus conclude, that 
work to have been done about the year 347, He thinks the au- 
thor infinuates, that there were then two emperors ; and infers 
from thence, that he wrote after the death of young Conflantine in 
340, and before that of Cnflans in 359 fi). Gothofredus, in 
7 obliſhing this work, not only reformed the barbarous and un- 
couth language of the Latin text, and corrected the many faults he 
found in it, but added to it a Greek tranſlation, ſuppoſing it to 
have been written originally in that language (52) ; which ſup- 
poſition is rejected by Petavius, as falſe and groundleſs. However 
tnat be, the author ſeems to have been better acquainted with the 
eaitern than the weſtern provinces. He was greatly miſtaken in 
ſuppoſing Rome and Hetruria to have been compriſed in what was 
Qt nat time calied /raly (53). Gothofredus is inclined to believe 
one Ahpius of Anticch, famous in Fulian's time, to have been the 
true author of this work; becauſe that prince commends the geo- 
graphy, which had been ſent to him by Aydin, the brother 
of Cæſarius (54). But this geography ſeems only to have been a 
map, accompanied with ſome verſes. The author gives us a tole- 
rabie account of ſeveral cities, though, for the mott part, blend- 
ed with many fables; which evidently ſhew him to have been 2 
pagan, though he acknowledged a God, the author of mankind 
55. , The beginning of the work beſpeaks it imperſect (56) ; 
and besides, ir eis plain, that he had written ſeveral things relating 
to the Perſians, which have not reached us (57); whence Gathe- 
feds conciudes this to be only a ſmall part of a much larger 


Cork (58). Yofius was altogether unacquainted with this writ- 


er. None of the authors we have hitherto mentioned were 
chriſtians; but Jalias Firmicus Matcrras, who flouriſhed at the 


(49) Themiſt. orat. ix. p. 121. (50) Gothefred wetus orb. de- 
ſcrip. p. 13. & 33: (er) In, p 13, 14. (52) Idem, p. 7. 
(53) Lem, p. 33. (54) Jalan. ci. 30 p 163. Gatbefred. p. 
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both, and the Anician family was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
in Rome k. Perhaps Baſilina was the daughter of Anicius Ju- 


(ants, 


* Aumian. I. xiv. p. 31. I. xxv. p. 291. LI B. orat. xii. p. 
262. 


ſame time, was not only a chriſtian, but a zealous defender of 
the religion he profeſſed ; for he addreſſed a work to the two 
emperors, Conflantius and Conſtant, animating them to complete 
the deſtruction of idolatry. his work is intitled, the errors ard 
Jalſ>104 of profane religions (59). The author not only ex poſes the 
abſurd notions of the Pagans, but explains, with great elegance 
and erndition, ſeveral articles of the chriſtian faith. He wrote bo- 

fore the year 350, in which Cenſfans did, and in vr after the year 
343, for he ſpeaks of his journey to Brieais, which happened thar 
year (60). Though the antients ſeem to have been quite unac- 
quainted with this work, yet no writer, we know of, has ever queſ- 
tioned its being genuine. The author is diſtinguiſhed, in the title 

of the work, wich the epithet of clariſimus, which was pecuiior to 
the ſenators of Rome, and ſuticiently confutes the opinion of Bare- 
»ins, who will have him to have been biſhop of Milan (61), Eight 
books on judicial atrology were publiſhed about the ſame time by 
one Julius Firmicus Maternut, who was likewiſe a Roma ſenator. 
and is therefore by ſome writers confounded with the abore- men- 
tioned author 629; but PS vinus maintains them to be two dife- 
rent writers (53): and truly the aſtrologer is ſtyled, in the title of 
his work, Fulins Firmicus Maternus punior 3 and the work itſenf 7. 
altozether unworthy of a chriſtian. It is addreſſed to eg n. 


La Hanus, and was be gun in the reign of Conflant? e the Gra-, bat 
Haiſned in that of his ſon Con d anus, about the year 355 545. 


With the year 354, the ſarcntec th of Conftantines reign, end 
two {mall works, pub imed by Zrberius in 1625, with the po cha? 
cycle of Viftarinss Bucherias is of opinion, that they were compoſed 
that very year, and by the ſame author, to whom he aſcribes three 
others contained in the {ame mannicript (65). The firtt of theſe 
works is a liſt of the conſils from 225, to 334. with the epacts, bii- | 
ſextile years, and the day of the week. with which each year began. 
There are ſome miſtakes in the epact- ; but the ret is dong with 
great exadtneſ (66. The manuſc; ;pt, 150 h Pele ius made uſe of, 
was imperſect; but cardinal Aris having diſcovered an intite COPY 
in the emperor's library, containing a lit of the canſa! 3, from the 
two firſt, Brutus and Collatiaus, to thoſe uf the year 3 34, he pub- 


(59) Firm. Matern. c. 21. Bibl. potr. tom. 4 p. 99. (60 Ns 
Pin. tom. 1. P. 578, 579. Pee vin. afar tom. i. F. 989. Wc 
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lianus, who was conſul in 322, and afterwards governor of 
Rome. She profciicd the chriſtian religion“; but ſeems to 
have 


i PALLAD, att, lauſ. & vit. Chryſ. p. 126. 


lied it in 1639, with a leirned diſſertation on that work, by him 
greatly eſteemed ( 07), He is of opinion, that it was compoſed in 
354, the year with which it ends (68 . Tue ſecond work publiſh- 
ed by Bucherins, is another lit of the conſuls and governors of 
Rome, from 254, to 354. From the year 288, to the end, the au- 
thor not only names the governors, but the day on which each of 
them entered upon his office (69). The third begins with a ſhort 
necrology of the biſhops of Rome, in which are marked, according 
to the order of the months, the day on which each of them died, 
and the place where he was buried. It begins with Lacizs, and 
ends with Julius. In this liſt Sixt IT. and Marcellus are omitted; 
the latter probably by a miſtake of the tranſcriber, confounding him 
with his prececeſior J/arce/linus ; and the former, perhaps, becauſe 
he is ſer down in the calendar of martyrs annexed to the necrology, 
and containing the names of ſeveral martyrs, according to the order 
of the months, and the time of their martyrdom ; but they are all 
of Rome, except St Cyprian, and the famous martyrs of Africa, 
Perpetua and Felicitas (70), The fourth work for which we are in- 
debted to Bucherius, 1s another catalogue of the biſhops of Rome, 
which ends with Liberius, who ſucceeded Julius, the laſt in the 
former liſt. As the election of Liberius is marked, and not his 
death, we may ſuppole this catalogue to have been written in his 
time. It is exceeding exact from Pontianus to the end; but full of 
miſtakes to his time. Arnicetus, Eleutherius, and Zephyrinus, are 
omitted (71). The fourth work begins with the birth-days of the 
emperors, or the days of their acceſſion to the empire, according 
to the order of the months, The laſt emperor mentioned there is 
Conflantius, who is not ſtyled, as the others, diwvus, but dominus ; 
a convincing proof, that he was ftill living 72). This work con- 
tains likewiſe ſome verſes, and a calendar of the ſports, and other 
profane, and even idolatrous, ſolemnities; but from the author's 
marking the dominical letters, we miay conc ude him to have been a 
chriſtian. The work is inſcribed to one Valentine, and is ſaid in 
the title to have been done by Furius Dionyſius Filoccalus (73). The 
months of March, April, May, and June, are wanting in the edi - 
tion of Bacherius; but are to _ found in Petawvins's uranology, CO- 
pied by him from Herw:art (74). Du Cange will have the firſt au- 
thor of the pa/chal chronicle, or * chronicle of Alexandria, to have 
ended his work in the year 354, for it is manifeſt, that this work 


(67) Noris faſt. conſular. (68) lem, p. 23. (69) Buch. 
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have been tainted with the doctrine of Arius ; for the bore 
great hatred to Eutropius, the famous orthodox biſhop of 
Adrianople x. She was married at Conftantinople, and died 
a few months after ſhe was delivered there of Fulian, her on- 
ly child. He was born in 331, after the month of June; 
for writing againſt Athanaſius at the end of 362, he ſays, that 
he was then in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, which was 
not ended on the twenty-ſixth of June 363, when he died v. 
He was named Julian from his grand-father on the mother's 
ſide, and is ſty led in all antient inſcriptions Jul anus Flavius 
Claudius. He was of low ſtature, and a diſagreeable aſpect, 
which w2s beſides disfigured with a long beard, as he is re- 
preſented in moſt of his medals ; but at the ſame time well- 
ſhaped, very nimble, active, and of great addreſs at all forts 
of exerciſes a. As for his mind, he was endowed by nature 
with an extraordinary capacity, learned with ſurpriſing quick- 
neſs, and never forgot what he had once known o; inſomuch 
that thoſe, whoſe province it was to inſtrut him, though 
perſons eminent in every branch of learning, uſed to com- 
plain, that he too ſoon exhauſted their ſtock of knowledge ?: 
hence he is by ſome writers equalled, and by others preferred, 
to the greateſt men Greece ever produced 1. However, he 
was far better acquainted with the Greek than the Latin 
tongue : in the former he came not ſhort of the beſt writers ; 
but did not excel, according to Eunapius *, in the latter. His 
eloquence was eaſy and flowing, and accompanied by a grace- 
ful delivery ©. In his anſwers off-hand he diſplayed an un- 
common penetration, vivacity, and preſence of mind, and, 


* ArTnen. ſolit. p. 812. | Jur. ad Athen. p. 502. Au- 
MIA. I. xxit. p. 219. = LIEB. orat. xii. p 262. JuL1an, 
miſop. p. 80, 81. &epiſt. 58, p. 214. a AMMIAN. l. xvii. p 
226. o Idem ibid. P EunaP.cC. 5. p. 68. 1 Idem, p. 
589. & Vicr. epit. p. 545. * Eunay. ibid. C Idem, ibid. 


was done by different writers, the ſame thing being often repeated, 
and ſometimes related in a quite different manner. In ſome places 
the tenets of Aius are preached up, an in others condemned (75). 
As therefore Holſtenius found a manuicript ot this chronicie ending 
in the year 354, Du Cange aſcribes it to the firſt author, and what 
was afterwards added, to another, who not only continued the 
work to the time of Heraclius, but inſerted ſeveral things into the 
part which had been done by the other (76). But the taſk of exa- 
mining this point, we are willing to leave to others. 


(75) Chron. paſe. prim. p. 289—291. (76) Idem. ibid. 
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in the greateſt dangers, an undaunted courage and intrepidity*. 
But whether the ſolidity of his judgment was equal to the 
brightneſs of his genius, we ſhall leave the reader to judge 
from his actions. H- was naturally of a mild and ſweet tem- 
per, had a violent thirſt after glory, was greatly attached to 
his own opinion, which he frequently preferred to the advice 
of his ableſt counſellors, and ſtrangely addicted to fatire and 
raillery a. He was brought up at Conflantinople till the death 
of uis uncle Conflantine, which was followed by the maſlacre 
of all his relations, in which were involved among the reſt the 
father and elder brother of Julian; but Julian himſelf was ſpared 
on account of his infancy, being then but fix or ſeven years 
old, as was his brother Gallus, becauſe he happened to be at 
that time ill of a fever, and thought paſt recovery v. Some 
authors write, that Julian was conveyed away privately by 
Marcus biſhop of Arethuſa in Syria, and concealed: in a 
church * ; others, that C-»fantius ordered both him and his 
brother to be ſpared 7. Julian himſelf tells us, that the em- 
peror at firſt ordered him to be murdered with the reſt of his 
relations; but afterwards contented himſelf with ſending 
him into baniikment *®. Conftantius ſuffered Gallus to enjoy 
part of his father's eſtate, and reſtored to Julian the eſtates 
both of his mother and grand-mother, which had been con- 
fiſcated 2. Julian, at ſeven years old, was put under the 
tuition of an eunuch formerly belonging to his mother, nam- 
ed Mardonius, who diſcharged his truſt with great care, in- 
ſpiring him with an utter averſion to all manner of ſports and 
diverſions, and teaching him how to conquer his paſſions, 
and get the better of his evil inclinations D. The emperor 
afterwards committed the care of his education to Euſebius 
biſhop of Nicomedia, a leading man among the Arians«<, by 
whom lie was brought up, partly at N:comedia, and partly at 
an eſtate in Bithynia, leit him by his grandmother, where he 
planted with his owa hands a vineyard. He took great de- 
liahe in this place; but nevertheleſs gave it afterwards to one 
of his friends. At the age of fourteen or fifteen he was, by 
the emperor's orders, ſent with his brother Gallus, who had 
buen ail this time confined to his eſtate in Joma, to a caſtle 
called Macella, in the neighbourhood of Cæſarea in Cappado- 


t AMMIAN. |. xviii. p. 114. ©® Idem, I. xiv. p. 31. Eu- 
var c 5. p. 68. Socrar, |. iii. c. 1. p. 169. w JuLian. 
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cia. There they had a royal palace for their habitation, a 


handſome allowance, a noble court, and the beſt maſters to 
inſtruct them in all the ſciences ; but at the ſame time were 
ſurrounded by the eunuchs of the court, and kept in a man- 
ner priſoners, no one being allowed, as Julian complains e, 
to viſit them. In this exile or retreat they continued fix 
years; that is, till the fiſteenth of March 351, when Gallus 
was created Cæſar. The emperor's chief care was to appoint 
them ſuch maſters as were capable of inſpiring them with ſen- 
timents of piety, and inſtrufting them in the dutics of the 
chriſtian religion, which they wee taught to practiſe, by 
converſing only with perſons of religious and exemplary lives. 
They ſpent their time, ſays Sozomer, not in profane diver- 
ſions, but in reading, meditating, viſiting the churches and 
the tombs of the holy martyrs 1. They were even aumitted 
to the office of readers, and read the holy ſcriptures in pub- 
lic, appearing no leſs ſatisfied with that function, than if they 
had been diſcharging the higheſt office in the ſtate “: and 
truly Gallus ated therein with ſincerity, he being not only a 
true, but a moſt pious, chriſtian ; but Julian only ſtudied, if 
Gregory Nazianzen is to be credited, to deceive the world 
with the maſk of piety, and conceal his wicked inclinations d. 
Both that writer and Ammianus Marcellinus ailure us, that he 
was, from his infancy, inclined to the religion of the antient 
Romans, that is, to idolatry * ; but he himſelf tells us, that he 
was a Chriſtian till he was twenty k; and Libanius, that when 
he came firſt to Nicomedia, which was in 351, or 352, he had 
an extreme averſion to the Roman gods. Be that as it will, 
the different diſpoſition of the heart, with which the two bro- 
thers performed the ſame actions, was laid open to the eyes 
of the world, as we are told, by the following miracle, which 
we cannot omit, but intirely ſubmit to the judgment of the 
reader. They both undertook. to build a church over the 
tomb of St. Mamas, a celebrated martyr of Cæſarea in Cap- 
padecia ; but the fide that was to be erected by Julian, could 
never be finiſhed ; whereas that which Gallus had under- 
taken, was ſpeedily completed. This miraculous event is 
not only related by Theodoret w, but by Gregory Nazianzen, 
who aſſures us, that he learnt it of thoſe who had been eye- 
witneſſes of it; and Sozomen, who, in relating it, ſays the 
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fame thing, and adds, that many perſons were till living, rea- 
dy to confirm, as eye- witneſſes, the truth of what he relates o. 
From this retreat Gallus was called to court, and created Cæ- 
far, in the beginning of the year 351, and ſoon after the em- 
peror was, with much-ado, prevailed upon to give Julian 
leave to quit Macella, and purſue his ſtudies at Conſtan- 
tinople, where he ſaw his brother as he paſſed through 
that city on his journey into the eaſt, with the title of 
Ceſar v. Lilanius writes, that he met Gallus at Nics- 
media, and obtained leave of the emperor to ſpeak with 
him 4. At Conſtantinople Fulian ſtudied oratory, under a ſo- 
phiſt of no great eloquence, but choſen by Conſlantius for his 
Preceptor, becauſe he uſed, in all his declamations, to inveigh 
againſt the idolatrous worſhip of the pagan gods. Socrates 
aſſures us, that this ſophiſt was Ecebolusl, of whom hereafter. 
ee conduct at Conftantinople, his application, and ob- 
iging behaviour, ſoon gained him the affections of the inha- 
bitants of that city, though he appeared in the ſchools like 
a private perſon, and, following the directions of the 
eunuch Mardonius, carefully avoided the leaſt mark of diſ- 
tinction. This no ſooner came to the ears of the * jealous 
emperor, than he ordered him to quit Con/tantinople, and re- 
tire to Nicomedia, or what other place in Aſia he pleaſed; 
but ſtrictly injoining him not to frequent the ſchool of Liba- 
nius, a pagan ſophiſt of great reputation, who, being driven 
out of Conſtantinople, had opened a ſchool at Nicomedia ; 
which city he was likewiſe obliged to quit ſoon after, and re- 
tire to Autioch, the place of his nativity*. The ſophiſt too, 
under whom Julian ſtudied at Conflantinople, prevailed upon 
him to promiſe and ſolemnly ſwear, that he would never hear 
the lectures of Libanius, Julian obſerved his oath ; but, as 
he had a great eſteem for that orator, he privately read his 
works, and itzitated his ſtyle with better ſucceſs than thoſe who 
had ſtudicd under him a. During his ſtay at Nicomedia, he 
became acquainted with one Maximus of Epheſus, a pagan 
philoſopher of great reputation, and much addicted to the ſtudy 
of magic, who, flattering him with the hopes of being one day 
emperor, inſpired him with an averſion to the chriſtian re- 
Lgion, which condemns all magical practices v. Libanins 
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writes, that the precepts and inſtructions of a philoſopher 


in Jonia, meaning no doubt Maximus, made ſuch a deep 
impreſſion on the mind of Julian, that he immediately re- 
nounced the chriſtian religion, and embraced that of the Ro- 
mans *, However he was fo far from owning his real ſenti- 
ments, that, on the contrary, he put on the appearance of a 
ſincere and — chriſtian, miles his head to be ſhaved, 
ſays Sozomen, affecting the dreſs and manner of a monk, and 
performing the office of a reader in the principal church of 
Nicomedia, while he at the ſame time privately adored the 
heathen deities, and cauſed himſelf to be inſtructed in the a- 
bominable myſteries of magic!. Gallus, who reſided at 
Antioch, hearing fomewhat of his brother's inclination to ido- 
latry, endeavoured, by ſeveral warm and pious epiſtles, to 
confirm him in the true religion, and divert him from the ido- 
latrous worſhip of the pagan gods :. But the ſacrilegious 
curioſity of knowing future events, ſays Gregory Nazianzen, 
and the deſire of reigning, prevailed over all other confide- 
rations . Upon the ruin of his brother Gallus, he was ve 
near undergoing the ſame fate, being unjuſtly charged with 
ſeveral crimes, and ſuſpected by the emperor of aſpiring at 
the ſovereignty, who thereupon ordered him to be arreſted, 
and kept him for ſeven months ſurrounded by guards, ſome- 
times in one place, and ſometimes in another d, but moſtly 
at Milan, where the emperor himſelf reſided; for he tells us, 
that he was kept fix months in the great city which was the 
emperor's abode ; and that, during the whole time he was de- 
tained there, he was but once admitted to ſee the emperor, 
and then by the mediation of the empreſs Euſebia, who 
prevailed upon her huſband to hear him, and encouraged him 
to defend himſelf with liberty and freedom ; which he did, 
without either juſtifying, through fear or complaiſance, the 
emperor's proceedings againſt his brother, or provoking his 
vengeance, by complaining of the hard uſage he himſelf had met 
with. Conſlantius promiſed him a ſecond audience; which was 
put off from day to day, under various pretences, by the eunuch 
Euſebius, the emperor's great chamberlain, who began to 
apprehend, that Julian might, by degrees, gain not only the 
prince's favour, but confidence . However, Conſtantius 
being in the end convinced of his innocence, by means of the 
empreſs, he was allowed to return to his own country; that 
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is, to his mother's eſtate in Jonia or Bithynia d. But a re- 
port being ſpread, before he ſet out, that Africanus had 
revolted in /!/yricum, Conſtantius would not ſuffer him to 
return to Aſia; but, at the requeſt of Euſebia, gave him 
leave to go into Greece, which he preferred to all other pla- 
ces, being deſirous, as he pretended, to perfect himſelf in the 
ſciences; but his true deſign was to confer with the magi- 
cians at Athens, whom he believed more ſkilled in that art 
thin thoſe in Aa. He arrived at Athens about the middle 
of the year 355, and there became acquainted with the two 
85 luminaries of the church, St Gregory Naziarzen and 

t. Bafil, who were at that time both improving themſelves 
at A hen in the ſtudy of eloquence, of which they made af- 
ter vards ſo good an uſe. With the latter Julian read and 
ſtu liel, not only the profane authors, but the books of the 
holy ſcripture, carefully concealing, through fear of Con- 


Hantius, his real ſentiments f; but he could not, with all his 


diſguiſes, deceive the former, who, from his wild motions 
and geſtures, which he minutely deſcribes, foreſaw, and 
foretold among his intimate friends, what afterwards hap- 
pened ®, During his ſtay at Athens, he became familiar with 
the moſt zealous advocates for paganiſm, and the perſons 
beſt verſed in magic, expreſſing to them, in confidence, his 
concern for the downfa] of paganiſm, and his deſire and inten- 
tion of reſtoring it to its former luſtre, as ſoon as it was in his 
power ſo to dok. He had been but a very ſhort time at 
Athens, when he was recalled, to attend the emperor at 
Ailan, who, it ſeems, had already determined with himſelf 
to raiſe him to the dignity of Czſar '. Julian left Greece 
with great regret, reſolving not to accept the dignity with 
which he imagined the emperor deſigned to inveſt him, ei her 
becauſe he loved a retired life, as Libanius would make us be- 
heve k, or rather dreading the fate of his brother, as he him- 
ſelf informs us . On his arrival at Milan, he lodged in a 
houſe without the city, where he was ſplendidly entertained 
by the eunuchs of the empreſs ®. Conſtantius was not then 
at Milan; but he returned ſoon after to that city, and im- 
mediately communicated to his friends his deſign of railing 
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2 who did all that lay in their power to divert him 
rom it; but Ewſebia, who favoured Julian, prevailed ; and 
the emperor ordered Julian to ſhave his long beard, to quit 
his philoſophical cloak, and appear in the attire of a military 
man, and the garb of a courtier v. As he had hitherto led 
the life of a philoſopher, or rather of a monk, his aukward- 
ne's in acting a part he had never been accuſtomed to, af- 
forded for ſome time no ſmall diverſion to the other courti- 
ers o. The emperor aſligned him an apartment in thepalace, 
which he entered with dread and terror, reflecting, that he 
was to live among thoſe who had ſhed the blood of his father 
and brothers, and maſſacred his whole family. When he 
found the emperor, in ſpite of his warm remonſtrances, 
reſolved upon his promotion, he earneſtly intreated him to 
appoint ſuch 'miniſters and officers to ferve under him, as 
might ſupply his want of experience, and to give him in 
writing directions relating to his whole conduct, that his 
only bufineſs might be to obey ?. Conffantius encouraged 
him, and having calmed his fears, gave him leave to wait 
on the empreſs, who removed all his apprehenfions 1. At 
length, on the ſixth of November 355, he was declared Caſar  _ 
with the uſual ſolemnity, appointe:t governor of Gaul, and a Julian ie 
few days after, by the intereſt of Euſebia, married to Helena, _ 
the empreſs's ſiſter T. We have related above ſ in what man- 7 
ner he was treated, and how narrowly watched after his pre- 
motion. His houthold was changed, and of his former domeſ- 
tics only four were lett with him, viz. wo youths, his phy ſici- 
an, and his librarian*. The latter alone was privy to his ſen- 
timents touching religion, as he himfſelt invris us v, He left 
Milan on the firit of December, as we have ohſerved above , 
and arrived at Vienne in Gaul about the end of the year. His 
warlike exploits, already deſcrived by us in the reign of Con- 
flantius, ſeem to us altogether ſurpiiſing, when we reflect, 
that they were performed by one who was yet very young 
who had been brought up in the country and among books, 
and conſequenily was obliged to learn the firſt rudiments of war 
while he was lea ling the army to battle“. Duwing his ſtay Ha ondure 
in Gaul, as ſoon as he had qui: ted the field, he be took himſclf 1 Gaul. 
to lis ſtudies, eſpecially to that of philoſ phy, but without neg- 
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lecting the other ſciences, in which he made a wonderful 
progreſs, being, according to Ammianus, not only an 
excellent philoſopher, but an eloquent orator, a good poet, well 

verſed in the Roman and other hiſtorie, thoroughly acquaint- 

ed with the Greek tongue, and pretty well with the Latin, 

in which he expreſſed himſelf with great caſe 7. His two 

elogies on Conſtantius, his panegyric on the empreſs Euſebia, 

and his diſcourſe in commendation of Salluff, which have all 
reached, our times, were the fruit of his ſtudies in Gaul; 

for in the firſt of theſe compoſitions he ſpeaks of his promo- 

tion to the dignity of Cæſar, and tells us in the ſecond, that he 

had ſeen the barbarians on the banks of the Rhine, and the 

coaſts of the ocean, which muſt have happened in the cam- 

paign of the year 358 . The panegyric on Euſebia was writ- 

ten after that princeſs had been at Rome, in the latter end of 

the year 356 *®.. As Julian took great delight in learning, 

men of letters flocked to him while he was in Gaul from all 

parts, eſpecially from Greece, and among the reſt the pontiff 

of Eleuſiua, with whom he practiſed in private the abomin- 

able myſteries of magic, and conſulted the aruſpices and au- 

gurs ; for though he outwardly profeſſed the*chriſtian religion 

| he was a heathen in his heart, and ſacrificed every morn- 
His fruga- ing to Minerva in his cloſet b. He obſerved great tempe- 
ity. rance and ſobriety in his diet, remembering, ſays Ammia- 
nus ©, the ſaying of Cato the elder, viz. That whoever thinks 

too much of his table, thinks little of virtue. Having this 

maxim conſtantly before his eyes, he would not even ſuffer 

his table to be ſerved after the manner preſcribed by Conſtan- 

tius, who had ziven him inſtructions under his own hand, as 

we have obſerved above, which were to be the rules of 

his conduct, and deſcended even to his diet, but contented 

himſelf with the food of the common ſoldiers 4. As he fed 

ſparingly he was ſatisfied with little ſleep, repoſing on a ſkin 

ſpread on the ground, and awaking when he pleaſed, which 

was conſtantly about midnight : the reſt of the night he 

ſpent in writing, reading, and viſiting before break-of-day the 

ſentries and guards in their different ſtations ; from this no 

Ele bates inclemency of weather ever diverted him :. He never ſuf- 
all ſports, fered plays to be exhibited but on the firſt day of the year, 
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and then not ſbr hig own diverſion (for he hated all forts of 

ſports, even thoſe of the cirgus ), but to comply with an an- 

tient cuſtom, and to humour the populace f. No dancers, 
comedians, players upon inſtruments, buffoons, Cc. were 

ſuffered to appear at his court; nay, when he was emperor, 

he would not ſuffer the pagan pontiffs to aſſiſt at the infamous 

ſports, as he ſtyles them, of the theatre, nor to contract 
friendſhip with ſtage-players, dancers, drivers of chariots, Fc. 

or even enter their houſes : however, he allowed them to 

be preſent at certain combats, which he names ſacred, and at 

which no women appeared ; but as for the combats, in which 

men entered the liſts with wild beaſts, he excluded from them 

both the prieſts and their children *®. The grave and ſevere 

life he led in Gaul gained him the efteem and affections of 

the people there, who looked upon him as a prince ſent 

down to them by heaven, the more becauſe he made it his die, ,, 
Chief ſtudy to eaſe them of the heavy and inſupportable bur- eaſe the 
dens with which they were loaded by the emperor's officers, peop/c. | 
eſpecially by Florentius, prefeft of Gaul, who, on that ac- 
count conceived an implacable hatred againſt him, and did 
him all the evil offices at court that lay in his power. But 
Fulian, preferring the welfare of the people to his own ſafe- 
ty, in ſpite of Florentius, leſlened the taxes, and reduced 
them from twenty-five pieces of gold a head to ſeven, which 
he found ſufficient to 1 all the expences of the war *; 
whence he was by all the people in Gaul looked upon as the 
reſtorer of their country, and their common father '. In 
what he undertook in favour of the people, he was greatly 
aſſiſted by one Salu/?, a native of Gaul, in whom he repoſed 
an intire confidence; which raiied ſuch jealouſy in the other 
courtiers, that they took great pains to diſcredit him with the 
emperor, who was in the end perſuaded to remove him, and 
appoint one Lucinianus in his room *. Julian, ſenſibly af- 
fected in ſeeing himſelf deprived of the counſels of fo truſty a 
friend, gave vent to his grief in the diſcourſe which he wrote 
to bid him farewel'. From that diſcourſe, which is a kind 
of panegyric on Saluſt, it appears, that Julian had commu- 
nicated to him his moſt ſecret thoughts; whence ſome con- 
clude him to have been a pagan, though a man of great in- 
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tegrity and an unblemiſhed character. The emperor, who 
was then in Hhricum, ſent him into Thrace ; whence he was 
ſoon after remanded into Gaul, where Fulian left him in 361, 
with the character of prefect . As Julian was univerſally 
eſteemed and beloved by the people in Gaul, no wonder that 
they _ concurred with the ſoldiery in beſtowing upon 
him the title of emperor in 360, as we have related above. 
After his promotion, he continued for ſome time to profeſs 
outwardly the chriſtian religion, and publicly aſſiſted at the 
holy ceremonies of the church on the feaſt of the Epiphany 
in 361 ®, but threw off the maſk ſoon after ; for we are told 


He cauſe! by Libanius, that he no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter of [/lyricum, 
the temples than he opened the temples of the gods, offered ſacrifices ac- 
of the gods cording to the antient rites, and exhorted all perſons to follow 


= be opens nis example, and reſtore to its former luſtre the religion of 


their anceſtors . This happened before the death of Coan/tan- 
tius, who died on the third of November 361, ſince Gregory 
Nazianzen ſuppoſes him to have known, 1 Julian had re- 
nounced the true religion 1; and Libanius aſſures us, that be- 
fore the emperor's death, the Greeks, eſpecially the Athenians, 
declaring for Julian, had begun to offer ſacrifices as former- 
ly, and practiſe the ceremonies that had been long neglected, 
which gave occaſion to a ſedition raiſed at Athens among the 
ſacred families, as Libanius ſtyles them, meaning, no doubt, 
the families of the pontiffs. The ſame writer adds, that Ju- 
lian wrote ſeveral letters, exhorting them to peace and con- 
cord r. We have mentioned above, what paſſed in Gaul 
and [!lyricum, from the time Julian was declared emperor to 
the death of Conſtantius; and ſhall therefore, without re- 
peating the ſame events, reſume the thread of our hiſt 
from that period, generally reckoned the beginning of Fulian's 
reign. Conflantius being dead, the eunuch Euſebius, and 
ſome others, who dreaded the reſentment of Julian, and the 
Julian ac- puniſhment due to their enormous crimes, were for electin 
knowleged another emperor ; but no one falling in with them, Theolai- 
emperor phus and Aiguldus, both ſtyled counts, were diſpatched to 
upon the Julian with the news of the emperor's death, and to affure 
death of him, that all the eaftern provinces were ready to obey his 
Conltan- commands. The two meſſengers found him at Naiſſus in 
tius. Hllyricum, employed chiefly in ſuperſtitious inquiries into the 
entrails of victims, and ſometimes promiſing himſelf the beſt, 
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at other times apprehending the worſt events. But the death 

of Conflantius delivered him from all his doubts and apprehen- 

fions, and put him in poſſeſſion of the empire, without ſtrik- 

ing a blow f. We are told, that when he received the news 

of the emperor's death, he burſt into tears, appeared the 

ſame day in deep mourning, and betrayed an extraordinary 

grief and concern amidſt the repeated acclamations of the ſol- 

diery, ſaluting him with the title of Augu/lus . He imme- 

diately iſſued orders for a general mourning, and commanded 

all poſſible honours to be paid to the body of the deceaſed em- 

peror . Soon after the meſſengers, ſeveral haiſemen ar- 

rived from Conftantinople, aſſuring him, that the troops in thoſe 

parts had unanimouſly acknowledged him emperor w. He He is re- 
therefore ſet out without delay for Conftartinople ; and be- ceived 
ing met by almoſt all the inhabitants of that metropolis at with great 
Heraclea, he made his public entry on the eleventh of De- j9 at Con- 
cember of this year 361, being attended by the ſenate in a Rant. 
body, by all the magiſtrates, and by the nobility in their beſt . 
apparel, every one teſtify ing with loud ſhouts of joy the ſatiſ- 
faction they felt in ſeeing ſuch a promiſing prince; a prince, 

who had been born, and ſome time educated, in their city, 

who had already performed ſuch wonderful exploits, raiſed to 

the empire without the leaſt expence of blood or treaſure to 

the republic . He was ane w declared emperor by the ſenate 

of Con/tantinople ; and as ſoon as that ceremony was over, he 

cauſed the obſequies of Conſlantius to be performed with the 
greateſt pomp and ſolemnity imaginable 7. His next care was 

to form at Chalcedon a court of juſtice, to inquire into the H r 6 
conduct of the miniſters of the deceaſed emperor, and to hear our: of 
the complaints of ſuch as had been injured by them. In this ju/tice to 
court preſided Saluſtius Secundus, whom Julian had created inguire in- 
prefe&t of the eaſt, in the room of Elprdius, and we muſt to the con- 
take care not to confound with Sale, prefect of Gaul, of aut of the 
whom we have ſpoken above: to diſtinguiſh them, we ſhall call 2ini/ers of 
the former Secundus, following therein Ammianus and otler -onitan- 
writers. Julian repoſed in both an intire confidence; and . 

the prefect of the eaſt, though a pagan, is highly commend- 

ed, even by the eccleſiaſtic writers, for his prudence, diſ- 

cretion, and compaſſion towards the chriſtian: perſecuted b 

Fulian, whoſe conduct towards them he loudly condemned, 
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With him were joined in commiſſion the two conſuls elect, 
Mamertinus and Nevita, the former prefect of Illyricum and 

the latter an officer in the army, with Arbetio, Agile, and 

Fovinus, of whom the latter had been lately created general 

of the hofſe in !lyricum, and the two others had ſerved 

under Conſtantius, in quality of generals. Arbetio was uni- 

verſally abhorred on account of his haughty and imperious 
behaviour, and was ſaid to have occaſioned the ruin of ſeveral 
innocent perſons under the late reign : whence the conduct 

of Fulian ſeemed to all very ſtrange, in appointing one to 

judge others, who ought himſelf to have been arraigned as a 

criminal ; nay, we are told, that the whole authority was 

lodged in his hands, and that the others were named only for 
form · ſake 7; which betrayed in Julian, ſays Ammianus, no 

ſmall want either of judgment or vigour . Be that as it will, 

by this court were condemned to be burnt alive the famous 

Several Paulus Catena and the noted informer Abedemus, as the chief 
them con- authors of all the cruelties committed in the late reign. The 
demnedand eunuch Euſebius was likewiſe condemned and executed. 
executed, Theſe executions were by all the world applauded as juſt and 
Urfula, equitable ; but the death of Urſula, a man of great merit 
and others, and known integrity, was a ſtain upon the reputation of Ju- 
condemned ian, whom he had ſupplied with money unknown to the em- 
. peror, when he was ſent into Gaul with the title of Cæſar, 
but without the neceſſary appointments to ſupport that dig- 

nity. What prompted Julian to put him to death, we are 

no- where told; but all authors agree, that he deſerved no 

ſuch treatment, eſpecially at his hands; and therefore charge 

him with the blackeſt ingratitude in procuring the death of a 

perſon to whom he owed the greateſt obligations . Julian, to 

palliate his ingratitude, cruelty, and injuſtice, pretended, that 

Urſula had been condemned and executed without his know- 

ledge; but Ammianus himſelf owns this to be but a lame ex- 

cuſe v. To atone in ſome degree for this crying injuſtice, he 

ordered great part of the eſtate of Urſula, which had been 
confiſcated, to be reſtored to his daughter, his only child . 
Flarentius, who was this year conſul, and had, while prefect 

of Gaul, highly diſobliged Julian, as we related above, was 

likewiſe ſentenced to death ; but he found means to make 

his eſcape, and appeared no more d: whence we muſt diſtin- 

guiſh him from another of the ſame name, who was taken 
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and beheaded with Precopius in 369. Two officers, whom Juli- 
an had diſcharged, offered to diſcover Florentizs, provided they 
were reſtored to their rank; but Julian diſmiſſed them, branding 
them with the name of informers, and adding, that to perſecutean 
unhappy man, who had been obliged to conceal himſelf, was 
an action unworthy of a prince . Taurus, Florentius's col- 
legue in the conſulſhip, and prefect of /raly, was baniſhed to 
Vercellz, now Vercelli, in Piedmont, for no other reaſon but 
becauſe he had fled when Julian entered Illyricum f. With 
the ſame injuſtice were baniſhed another Florentius, who had 
been magiſter officiorum, under Con/tantins, Palladius, who 
had diſcharged the ſame office in the court of Gallus, and 
many others . Julian, not ſatisfied with having puniſhed 
ſome of Conſtantius s miniſters, deprived the reſt of their em- 
ployments, without diſtinction, though there were among them 
ſeveral perſons of unblemiſhed characters, who had diſappro- 
ved, and even oppoſed, moſt of the late meaſures. As the vaſt 
number of officers was become an intolerable burden to the 
public, he thought himſelf bound to leſſen it; and according- 
ly diſcharged all uſeleſs perſons about court, preferring the fru- 
gality and modeſty of a philoſopher, ſays Ammianus, to the vain 
magnificence of a prince b. He reduced among the reſt the 
officers called agentes in rebus, from ten thouſand to ſeven- 
teen i, and diſcharged thouſands of cooks, barbers, and ſuch» 
like vermin, who devoured the ſubſtance of the people, and 
with their large ſalaries drained the exchequer x. Hiſtorians 
relate of him, that having called for a barber, and one appear- 
ing in a dreſs far above his condition, Julian looking upon 
| him, and betraying great ſurpriſe, I called for a barber, ſaid 
he, and not for a governor or a ſenator i. The curioſi, 
whoſe office it was to inform the emperor of what paſled in 
the different provinces, were all diſcharged, and that employ - 
ment intirely ſuppreſſed a. This great reform of officers and 
offices enabled him to eaſe the people of the heavy burdens 
| they groaned under ; which he did, abating throughout the 
| whole empire the fifth part of all taxes and impoſts a. He re- Fe 4, 
| called from baniſhment all the orthodox biſhops, but with a de- ehe by 
; ſign, as is obſerved both by the pagan and chriſtian wri- /,/;aing 
- ters, to raiſe diſturbances, and ſow diſſentions in the church. the taxes. 
1 
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Tu death of Con/fantius was no ſooner known, than 
deputies were ſent from the chief cities of the empire, to pre- 


Several ci- ſent the new prince with crowns of gold, and to congratulate 
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him on his acceſſion to the empire. Their example was fol- 
lowed by ſeveral foreign nations, among which, however, 
we find no mention made of the Perſians. The deputies of 
the Goths cavalling about the oaths they were to take, Fu- 
lian ordered them to return home, and prepare for war ; but 
contented himſelf with placing ſtrong gariſons in the cities 
of Thrace, and on the banks of the Danube o. Before he 
left Conſtantinople, he wrote to the philoſopher Maximus, 
who had firſt inſpired him, as we have obſerved above, with 
an averſion to the chriſtian religion, inviting to court both 
him and another pagan philoſopher and magician, named 
Chryſanthus, The latter, deterred by ſome bad omens, could 
not prevail upon himſelf to comply with the invitation; but 
the former readily obeyed, and was received by the empe- 
ror at Conſtant inople with ſuch tokens of friendſhip and eſ- 
teem, as to Ammianus ſeemed below the dignity of 2 prince ?, 
though highly commended by Libanius 1. e philoſopher, 
puffed up with the reception he met with from Julian, and 
the reſpect paid him by others out of complaiſance to the 
prince, grew ſo proud and haughty, that it was leſs diffi- 
cult to have acceſs to the emperor than to him. By 
him Julian was perſuaded to write a ſecond letter to Chry- 
ſanthus; nay, he condeſcended to write privately with his 
own hand to the philoſopher's wife, hoping by her means 
to draw him to court. But finding him unalterably fixed in 
his former reſolution, he created him high pontiff of Lydia c; 
which office he diſcharged with great moderation. Fore- 
ſeeing, without the aſſiſtance of magic, what might happen, 
he did not take upon him, as others did, to rebuild the 
temples of the gods; but carefully avoided diſobliging the 
chriſtians, or doing them the leaſt injury: hence the re-eſ- 
tabliſhment of idolatry in that province was ſcarce percepti- 
ble . The encouragement Maximus met with from Julian, 
drew to court from all parts ſwarms of philoſophers, ma- 
gicians, aruſpices, and diviners of all denominations, who 
were kindly received by the emperor, entertained at a great 
expence, and raiſed ro honourable employments, though 
many of them had in the late reign been branded with 
infamy for their notorious impoſtures, and condemned ei- 
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ther to languiſh in priſon, or to work in the mines. Theſe 
were Fulian's chief favourites; theſe the perſons in whom 
he moſt confided v. But among them Maximus and Priſcus 
bore the chief ſway, aſſuming a port and authority ill ſuit- 
ing their profeſſion v. Jamblichus of Apamea was likewiſe 
importuned by Julian to come to court; but he choſe rather 
to lead a retired life, as did the great Baſil, rejecting with 
contempt the tender which Julian, who had known him at 
Athens, made him of his friendſhip *. The chriſtian writers add, 
that Fulian's court was not only crouded with philoſophers and 
magicians, but with infamous women /; a charge not denied 
by Ammianus himſelf, who owns, that he was not undeſer- 
vedly traduced and ridiculed for carrying about with him troops 
. 

THe next conſuls were Claudius Mamertinus and Nevita, or 
Nevitta, who, on the firſt day of Fanuary, when they entcred 
according to cuſtom, upon their office, went, before it was light, 
to wait on the emperor, fearing, ſays Mamertinus in the pa- 
negyric he pronounced on this occaſion, he ſhould be before- 


hand with them. Julian no ſooner heard they were coming, Julian pays 
than he haſtened to meet them in the utmoſt confuſion, as if Freat reſ- 
he had been wanting in reſpect to them; kiſſed them, received hei #2 the 
them with the greateſt regard imaginable, and would by all confuls. 


means attend them in their chariots, walking before them to 
the ſenate mixed with the croud d. His conduct on this 
occaſion is greatly commended by ſome, and no leſs blamed 
by others, among the reſt by Ammianus, who looked upon 
it as too mean, and below the majeſty of a prince ©. It 
was a uſual thing for emperors to accompany the new 
conſuls on that day, but not on foot, it ſeems, nor blen- 
ded with the croud. On the third of January, Ma- 
mertinus Exhibited the circenſian ſports, when a troop of 
flaves being brought into the circus, in order to be decla- 
red free by the conſul, according to cuſtom, Julian, unac- 
quainted with the prerogatives of the ſeveral magiſtrates, 
declared them free himſelf ; but being told, that he entrenched 
upon the juriſdiction of the conſuls, he begged pardon, and 
condemned himſelf to pay a fine of ten pounds weight of 
gold . Ammianus obſerves, that Julian went frequently to 
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the ſenate, and ſpoke in all debates ; whereas Conflantius u- 
ſed to command the ſenators to attend him in the palace, and 
to ſignify to them his will and pleaſure, without allowing them 
to fit down in his preſence ©, This year, Julian appoi 
one Pretextatus governor of Achaia, who is mightily com- 
mended both by Ammianus i and Zeſimus ; and Photius quotes 
a diſcourſe of the ſophiſt Himera on his proconſulſhip, which 
office he {till held in 364, and 365, under the emperor Valen- 
tinian b. Before he left Conſtantinople, he enriched that me- 
tropolis, the place of his nativity, with many privileges, form- 
ed a large harbour to ſhelter the ſhips from the ſouth wind, 
agnificent porch leading to it, nd in another porch 
a ſtately library, in which he lodged all his books. At length 
he left Conſtantinople in the month of May, and ſet out for 
Antioch : he paſſed through Chalcedon, and from thence went 
to Nicomedia, the ruins of which city, overturned by an 
earthquake, he could not behold without ſhedding many tears; 
he ordered conſiderable ſums for the rebuilding of it, and then 
purſuing his journey by Nice, he turned out of his way on 
the borders of Galatia, to viſit the famous temple of Cybele 
at Peſſinus, which he enriched with offerings of a great value. 


He pronounced a diſcourſe on that pretended deity, which he 


compoſed in one night, appointed Caliæenes prieſteſs of the 
temple, and then continued his rout to Ancyra, where he 
was met by the pagan prieſts carrying with them their idols. 
As ſoon as he arrived at the palace, he ordered conſiderable 
ſums to be diſtributed among them, and the next day exhibit- 
ed public ſports *. As he purſued his march, he was met in 
molt places by crouds of people come to lay their complaints 
before him : he heard them with patience, and decided their 
differences with equity, not ſuffering himſelf to be prejudiced 
in favour of thoſe who complained, or againſt ſuch as had 
given them occaſion to complain l. As he entered Cilicia, 
he was met by the inhabitants of a ſmall village, one of whom 
accuſed another of aſpiring at the empire, alledging, that he 
had ordered himſelf a purple habit, which was actually making. 
Fulian hearg the informer with great patience, and then told 
bim, that when the purple habit was done, he might ſupply, 
if he pleaſed, the new prince with purple ſhoes ®. The em- 
peror, paſſing through Cilicia, arrived at length at Anticch, 
where he was received with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy 
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Inaginable. Soon after his arrival, he went up to the top of 
mount Caſius in the neighbourhood of that city, and there 
oftered a ſolemn ſacrifice to Jupiter. On his return, Theo- 
dotus, one of the chief citizens of Hierapolis, who, it ſeems, 
had formerly done ſomething to diſoblige him, threw bimſclf 
at his feet, intreating him to forgive him. Tulian did not 
know him ; but without inquiring who he was, or what he 
had done, embraced him with great tenderneſs, ſaying, In 
what you have diſobliged me, I know net, nor do I care to know; 
but be it what it will, you have nothing to fear under a prince, 
whoſe greateſt ambition is to leſſen the number of his enemies, 
and increaſe that of bis friends . During his ſtay at Antioch, 
he employed himſelf chicfly in hearing and deciving cauſcs ; 
in protecting the innocent, without diſtinction of chriſtian or 
pagan, ſays Ammianus o; and puniſhing the guilty, without 
forgetting his uſual lenity and moderation. In the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, he readily hearkened to thoſe who ſeemed 
better acquainted with the laws than himſelf, adviſing con- 
ſtantly with them before he gave ſentence 7. But notwith- 
ſtanding his ſo much boaſted equity and moderation, he ſcn- 
tenced to death Gaudentius, one of the late emperors's ſecre- 
taries, and Fulian formerly vicar, for no other reaſon but 
becauſe they had adhered to Conſtantius with great ſteadineſs 
and zeal 4 ; which a generous prince would have rather thought 
worthy of reward than puniſhment. He treated in the ſame 
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manner the ſon of Marcellus, accuſed of aſpiting at the em- 


pire ; but contented himſelf with only baniſhing Romanus 
and Vincentius, two officers of diſtinction, tho' convicted of 
the ſame crime r. Marcellus had highly diſobliged Julian, 
while he commanded under him in Gaul, as we have obſerv- 
ed clſewhere. The eccleſiaſtic writers make long deſcants 
on the unheard-of cruelties and innumerable murders com- 
mitted by Julian, during his ſtay at Antioch l. Gregory Na- 
zianzen repreſents the Orontes, on which ſtood Antioch, choak- 
ed up With the dead bodies of ſuch as had by his orders been 
privately murdered, or thrown into that river in the night- 
time ; and adds, that all the ditches, caves, wells, ponds, 
&c. in the neighbourhood of that city, were filled with the 
bodies of the young virgins and children whom he had inhu- 
manly ſacrificed, hoping to diſcover future events in their en- 
trails*. Theſe abominable practices and barbarous murders 
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were kept ſecret, and carefully concealed, during his life- 
time, ſays Theedoret u; but after his death many cheſts were 
found in the palace, filled with the bones of thoſe he had thus 
inhumanly ſacrificed, It is ſurpriſing, that ſuch cruelties 
ſhould have been known only to the chriſtian writers. Both 
pagan and chriſtian authors obſerve, that during the ſhort 
time Julian reigned, the empire was conſtantly afflicted by 
The empire ſome grievous calamity or other : dreadful earthquakes were 
7 felt in every province; moſt of the cities of Paleſtine, Libya, 
* e Sicily, and Greece, were overturned v. Libanius writes, that 
not one city was left ſtanding in all Libya, and but one in 
Greece; that Nice was utterly ruined, and Conflantinople 
greatly damaged *. The temples of Apollo at Rome and Daph- 
ne were about the ſame time conſumed by fire. The ſea in 
ſeveral places broke irt upon the land, and deſtroyed whole 
cities with their inhabitants. At Alexandria, the fea retirin 
during an earthquake, returned aſterwards with ſuch violence, 
that it laid under water ſeveral towns and villages, and drowned 
an incredible number of people 7. To theſe calamities was 
added a general drought, which laſted till the winter was far 
ſpent, and produced an univerſal famine : the famine was fol- 
lowed by a dreadful plague, and both continued till the death 
of Julian, carrying off great numbers of men and cattle *. 
The eccleſiaſtic writers obſerve, that the famine followed Ju- 
lian from place to place ; and that, as he continued longer at 
Antioch, than in any other city, it raged there with moſt 
violence. Julian, to remedy this evil, fixed the prices of 
corn, and all other proviſions, which increaſed it beyond mea- 
fure, the merchants conveying privately their corn to other 
places. By this means that great and populous metropolis was 
reduced to ſuch milſcries as can hardly be expreſſed z. 

TRE following year, 363, Julian entered upon his fourth 
conſulſhip, having Saluft the prefect of Gaul, for his col- 
legue ; and on that occaſion Libanius pronounced the pane- 
gyric, which is {till extant b. Julian, on the firſt of January, 
viſited the temple of Jupiter, and there performed the 
heatheniſh ſacrifices, which had been long omitted, for the 
ſafety of the empire. As the inhabitants of Antioch were 
moſtly chriſtians, and beſides highly provoked againſt Julian, 
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to whoſe impiety in worſhipping the idols they aſcribed the 

famine and the other calamities, with which the whole em- 

pire was afflicted, they publiſhed ſeveral lampoons, reflecting Julianr a:!- 
on the defects of his perſon, and expoſing him to ridicule on Led by the 
account of his ſmall ſtature, his forbidding aſpect, his long Antiochi- 
and rough beard, his port and geſtures, which were, it ſeems, ans. 
ſomewhat odd and ridiculous. They ſtyled him butcher, by 

reaion of the many victims he was daily immolating; and 

raillied him, not without rcaſon, ſays Ammianus e, for taki! 

pride in carrying himſelf the utenſils for the ſacrifices, and 

acting rather the part of a prieſt than an emperor. The ſtrange 

and fantaſtical figures, which he cauſed to be engraved on 

his coins, were, and not undeſervedly, one of the topics of 
ridicule d. Julian, highly provoxed with the railleries of the 

people of Antioch, aud vt ſatires that were daily publiſh- 

ed agaiuit him, and ſung publicly in the ſtreets, wrote an iro- 

nical invective againſt the Antiochisns, ſtyled The Antiachian 

or Miſopogon, that is, the beard-bater ; in which he repre- 

ſents them intirely addicted to their intereſt, abandoned to . Antio- 
luxury, pomp, and lewdneſs, great admirers of plays, farces, chian or 
and all ſorts of diverſions. And truly, that his reproaches Miſopo- 
were not groundleſs, is manifeſt from the homilies which the gon. 
famous Chryſaſtom preached a few years atter in that city. 
However, Ammiauus aſſures us, that, blinded with paſſion, he 

mixed with the truth many things that were quite foreign to ite. 

Elias of Crete, as quoted by Gregory Nazianzen, tells us, that, in 
compoling this piece, Julian was aſſiſted by Libanius t. Maximus 

too had, in all likelihood, a hand in it; for to his cenſure Julian 

uſed to ſubmit all his compoſitions *. The Mi ſopogon was receiv- 

ed by ſome better, by others, eſpecially the chriſtians, worſe, 

than it deſerved: it is a continued ſatire, not without hu- 

mour ; but in many places flat, low, and inſipid. He wrote 

it ſeven months after his arrival at Autioch, that is, about the 

latter end of January of the preſent year 363 ®, Though 

he had been highly provoked by the ſevere reflections, and 

biting railleries, of the Antiochians, yet in his 1iſopogon he 
ſolemnly declares, that none of them ſhall on that ſcore loſe 

their lives, be beaten with rods, arrefted, or impriſoned ; but 
threatens to withdraw from a city, which thus requited, with 

the utmoſt ingratitude, the innumerable favours he had heaped 

upon it, and the extraordinary care he had taken in relieving 
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He d:figns the citizens, when in the utmoſt diſtreſs . His deſign was to 
to leave reſide at Tarſus, and with this view he wrote to Memor, 


Antioch governor of Cilicia, one of his intimate friends, injoining 

and refide him to get every thing ready for his reception againſt his 

at Tarſus, return from the Perfian war, which he was then bent up- 
on k. Libanius tells us, that about the time Julian wrote 
his Miſopegon, ten ſoldiers, incenſed againſt him on account 
of his attempting to re-eſtabliſh the worſhip of the gods, 
conſpired to murder him while he was exercifing his troops. 
But the plot being diſcovered by the conſpirators them- 
ſelves, when they were intoxicated with wine, they were 
all arreſted, and brought before Julian, who generouſly 
forgave them, though convicted of the crime laid to their 
charge l. 

He prepares Folie had, ever ſince his acceffion to the empire, ſhewed 

for thePer- a ſtrong inclination to make war upon the Perfians, and 

fian war. try whether he could humble that haughty enemy, who had 
for many years harraſſed the eaſtern provinces in a moſt mi- 
ſerable manner, and defeated all the attempts of his prede- 
ceſſor. Being adviſed, ſoon after his arrival at Con/tantinople, 
to fall upon the Goths, he anſwered, that he deſigned to enter 
the liſts with a more formidable enemy ®. Before he left 
that metropolis,” he had appointed his generals, and named the 
officers and ſoldiers who were to ſerve under them. Victor 
was created general of the foot, and Hormi/da of the horſe. 
The latter was the elder brother of Sapor, king of Perſia ; 
but having been excluded from the crown, and kept ſome 
time under confinement, he found means to make his eſcape, 
and took ſanctuary in the court of Conflantine in 323. 
Julian, during his ſtay at Antioch, purſued his preparations 
tor the Perfian war, drawing together his troops from all 
quarters, erecting magazines, making new levies, and, 
above all, conſulting the oracles, the aruſpices, magicians, 
Sc. The oracles of Delphos, Delos, and Dodona, aſſured 
him of victory ©. But the aruſpices, and moſt of his cour- 
tiers and officers, did all that lay in their power to divert 
him from his intended expedition 7. But the deceitful an- 
ſwers of the oracles, the confidence he repoſed in the ma- 
gicians, and the deſire of adding the Perſian monarch to the 
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many kings he had already ſeen humbled at his feet, pre- 

vailed over all other confiderations 4. The Perſians, according 

to Theodoret, began hoſtilities *, by making ini dads into 
Meſopotamia. But Libanius tells us, that the king of Perſia 

wrote to Julian, offering to conclude a peace with him upon 

ſuch terms as he ſhould think juſt and reaſonable ; but that 

Julian, deſirous to revenge the many affronts offered to the 

Romans by that haughty prince, tore the letter, and would 
hearken to no terms. Socrates ſpeaks of embaſladors ſent %% bear- 
by Saper with advantageous propoſals, but diſmiſſed by 3% 10 no 
Julian with this anſwer ; that ere it was long he hoped to ferm. 
treat with their maſter in perſon *. Several nations ſent de- 

puties to Julian, offering him their aſſiſtance, which he re- 

fuſed, ſaying, The Romans are to aſſiſt their allies, but fland 

in no need of their affiflance . He likewiſe rejected, and He 4/o- 
in a very diſobliging manner, the offers of the Saracens, Blige“ the 
anſwering them, when they complained of his ſtopping the Sarace ns. 
penſion, which was paid to their nation by other emperors, 

that a warlike prince had feel, but no gold; which they re- 

ſenting, joined the Perſians, and continued faithful to them 

to the laſt v. However, he wrote to Arſaces, king of Arme- 

nia, injoining him to keep his troops in readineſs to execute 

the orders he ſhould ſoon tranſmit to him. Having made the 
neceſſary preparations for ſo important a war, as ſoon as the 

ſeaſon was fit for action, he diſpatched orders to his troops 

to paſs the Euphrates, with a deſign to enter the enemy's 
country before they had the leait notion of his march, plac- 

ing guards for that purpoſe on all the roads *. Before he 

left Antioch, he appointed one Alexander, a cruel and paſho- 

nate man, governor of that city, ſaying the citizens deſerve | 
no better . He ſet out from Antioch on the fifth of March, He ſets out 
and reached the ſame day Litarba, a village in the territory from An- 
of Chalcis, and about fifteen leagues from Antioch. The ma- tioch. 
giſtrates of that great city, who lad attended him thither, 
wiſhing him a happy journey, and a triumphant return, he 

told them in a great paſſion, that he would never viſit them 

again, being reſolved to winter at 742 j. He had told 

them before the ſame thing in the pref: ne of Libanius, who 
threupon wrote two ſpeeche>, the one, audriffild to Julian, 
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in favour of the inhabitants of Antioch, and the other to the 
inhabitants themſelves 2. Of theſe, the firſt only has reached 
our times. From Litarba, Julian, proceeded to Berea, 
wiiere he halted a day, and pronounced a ſpecch before the 
council of the place, exhorting them to adore the gods 
ot their anceſtors. He writes himſelf that they all heard 
him with attention, and commended him; but few follow- 
The con- ed his advice d. At the head of the council was a zealous 
duct of a chriſtian, who had not only difinherited, but turned out of 
ebriſfian doors, his ſon, for renouncing the chriſtian religion. As Ju- 
@t Beret. ian diew near Berea, the fon accoſting him, acquainted him 
with the treatment he had met wich from his father, and the 
mot:ves ot his indignation. The emperor, pitying his con- 
dition, bid him take courage, and be under no concern: 
For I will tate upon me, added he, to appeaſe your father, and 
reinſtate you in his favour. Mandful of his promiſe, the ſame 
day, hc invited the chief citizens of Berea, and, among the 
reſt, both the father and the ſon, to ſup with him. The 
two latter he placed by him ; and in the midſt of the banquet, 
turning to the father, I de not think it reaſonable, ſaid he, to 
uſe any violence in point of religion. Allow your ſon to profeſs 
a religion different from yours, as I allow you to profeſs one dif- 
ferent from mine, tho I might eaſily oblige you to renounce it. 
Fhat ! replied the father, are you ſpeaking in favour of an 
impious wretch abhorred by heaven, who has preferred falſhood 
to truth, and renounced the worſhip of the true God, to fall down 
before idols? Injuries and invectives, replied Julian, inter- 
rupting him, are fereign to our purpoſe, and therefore I beg 
you would forbear them : then turning to the ſon, It is in- 
cumbent upon me, ſaid he, to take care of you, fince your fa- 
The route ther is deaf to my prayers and intreaties in your behalf<. He 
of Julian's was better pleaſed with the inhabitants of Batne, the next 
er My, city he came to; for they had, before his arrival, reſtored 
the public worſhip of the gods. There he offered ſacrifices, 
and having immolated a great number of victims, he purſued 
the next day his journey to Hierapolis, the capital city of 
the province Euphrateſiana, which he reached on the ninth 
of March. He was met at a great diſtance by crouds of 
people ; but as he entered the city, fifty ſoldiers were killed, 
and a great mary more hurt, by the fall of a porch®. At 
Hierapolis he lodged in the houſe of one for whom he had 
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a particular eſteem and veneration, becauſe he was the ſon- 
in-law of Sopater, the diſciple of Jamblichus, and becauſe 
neither Conſtantius nor Gallus, who had both lodged in his 
houſe, had ever been able to prevail upon him to renounce 
the worſhip of his idols e. From Hierapolis, Julian wrote 
to Libanius, giving him an account of his journey, and of 
ſeverai things he had done at Hierapolis * ; but takes no notice 
of the death of the fifty ſoldiers. He left Hierapolis on the 
thirteenth of March; and having paſled the Eu; hrates, on a 
bridge of boats with his army, he came to Batnz, a ſmall 
= "A Oſrheene, about ten leagues from Hierapolis, and 
erent from the city of the ſame name in Syria. There 
fe ſoldiers more were killed by the fall of a ſtack of ſtraw d. 
From Batne he proceeded to Carrhe, where, in the famous He ſacriß. 
temple of the moon, he performed ſome ceremonies with his ces te the 
magicians, ſays Theodoret, which were not known then, but 002 at 
were diſcovered after his death,; for that writer tells us, Carrhz. 
that he ordered the gates of the temple to be ſhut, ſealed 
them with his own ſignet, and placed guards round the tem- 
ple with orders to let no one enter it till his return. 
But when the news of his death was brought to Carrhe, 
the gates were opened, continues the fame writer, when, \ | 
to the great ſurpriſe of the whole city, a woman was 
ſeen hanging by her hair, th her arms ſtretched out, and 
her belly open e. Wat Theodoret writes is not vouched 
by any other author; but they all agree, that Julian pri- 
vately ſacrificed in the temple of the moon at Carrhe, 
which ceremony being over, he delivered, as we read in 
Ammianus, a purple robe, to his kinfnan Pracopius, the 
only perſon whom he had admitted to the ſacrifice, in- 
joining him to ſeize on the empire, if news ſhould be 
brought him of his death 4. This looks as if the omens had 
not proved favourable. But on the other hand Libanius 
writes, that the gods revealed to him, that he was not to die 
till he had humbled the Per/ians ; and beſtows great encomi- 
ums upon him for having choſen to haſten his death, rather 
than to deprive himſelf of the glory he was to acquire in this 
war*. While he was at Cerrbæ, news being brought him, 
that a party of the enemy's horſe had broke into the Raman 
territories, he reſolved to leave an army in Meſopotamia to 
guard the frontiers of the empire on that fide, while he ad- 
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vanced on the other into the heart of the Perſian domini- 
ons t. This army conſiſted, according to ſome *, of twenty 
thouſand; according to others, of thirty thouſand, choſen 
troops Þ ; and was commanded by Precopius, and Sebaſtian 
a famous Aanichean who had been governor of Egypt, and 
had perſecuted there, with the — cruelty, the orthodox 
chriſtians. "Theſe two were to join, if poſſible, Arſaces ki 

of Armenia, to lay waſte the fruitful plains of Media, a 
meet the emperor in Aſſyria. Julian wrote to Arſaces, ac- 
quainting him with his deſign, but in the moſt diſobliging 
terms imaginable, treating him as if he had been the meaneſt 
of his ſlaves, reviling the memory of Con/lantius, to whom 
that prince had been ever greatly attached, and extolling his 
own abilities and ſkill in war. As Arſaces profeſſed the chriſ- 
tian religion, Julian, after having threatened to treat him as 
a rebel, if he did not, with the utmoſt punctuality, execute the 
orders laid upon him, added, And the God you adore will ngt 
be able to ſcreen you from my indignation. Thus Sozomen \. 
There were two roads leading from Carrbæ to Perſia, the 
one to the left by Niſibis, and through the province of 4 
diabene ; the other to the right, through MHria, along the 
banks of the Euphrates. On both theſe roads Fulian had 
cauſed magazines to be erected, but choſe the latter; and 
alter having, from an eminence, viewed his army, conſiſting 
of fixty-three thouſand men, he ſet out on the twenty-fifth 
of March for Davana or Dabana in Meſopotamia, and arrived 
the next day at Calliniſus or Callinicum, where he ſtopt the 
twenty- ſeventh to celebrate the feaſt of the mother of the 
gods. 'I he day following, he proceeded on his march, and 
encamped that night in the fields near the Euphrates ; where 
he was met by his fleet, conſiſting of ſeven hundred ga cs 
and four hundred ſhips of burden, commanded by count 
Lucillianus and the tribune Conftantianus k. From Callini- 
cum he proceeded to Cerciſium, called alſo Circeſium, ſituated 
at the conflux of the Abora and the Euphrates, and reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in Meſopotamia, having been for- 
tified by Diecleſian, to prevent the ſudden irruptions of the 
Perſians, who, in his reign, had even ſurpriſed Anticch. At 
this place Julian paſſed the Abora with his whole army, and 
then ordered the bridge to be broken down, that his ſoldiers 
might not be tempted to deſert, ſeeing they could not return 
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home. From Cercuſium he advanced to Zaitha, where the 

tomb of the emperor Gordian was ſtill to be ſcen. On the 
ſeventh of April, a ſoldier and two horics were {truck dead 

by a flaih ot lightning; and a lion of an cxtraordinaty ſize, 
preſenung himſelt to the army, was diſpatched in a moment 

by the lo diers with a ſhower of darts. Tieſ: omens occaſi- 

oned great diſputes between the philoſophers and the aruſpices, 

the latter looking upon them as inauſpicious, and adviſing the 
emperor not to proceed on his intended expedition, and the 
former refuting their arguments with others more agreeable 

to Julians temper l. "lhe emperor, after having pafied the ih, | 
Abora, which parted the Roman and Perſian dominions, %% Pperſian 
encouraged his men with a proper ſpzech to revenge nens. 

the many injuries and affronts, which of late years had been 

offered by the haughty enemy to the Koman emperors. When 

he had ended his ſpeech, he ordered large ſums to be d:iRrivut- 

ed among them, a hundred and thirty pieces of filver a man, 

ſays Ammianus. He then proceeded on his march with he 

greateſt order and precaution imaginable, Newitta led the 

right wing along the Euphrates; Arintheus and Hærmiſda 

were in the left, with ſome troops of horſe 3 Julian himiclf 
commanded in the centre, and the rear was brought up by 

Dagulaiphus, Victor, and Secundinus : a body of fitteen 
hundred horſe was appointed to ſcour the country for intelli- 
gence, and to prevent any ſurpriſe, To ſt.ike the greater 

terror into the enemy, he ordered his ranks to be widened 3 

by which means the army took up about ten miles, and ap- 
peared at a diſtance far n.ore numerous than it really was w. 
Having paſſed the Abora, he entered A Jyria, favs Ammianus; 

but, according to Libanius, he croſſed vaſt deſerts before he 
reached that province, which he found very populous, and 
abounding with all neceſſaries of liſæ; but he Jaid it waite far pg, jay; 
and ncar, ſetting fire to the magazines, and deſtroying the de As- 
proviſions, which he could not carry with him ®. By that ſyria. 
means he put it cut of his power, which was judged very 
impolitic, to take the ſame route on his return. Six or ſeven 

days after he had paſſed the Abora, he came to a fort calied 
Annathan, which capitulated upon the firſt ſummons ; where- 

upon Julian preferred the officer who commanded there, by 

name Puſeus, to the rank ofa tribune. He ever after ſerved the 
Romans with great fidelity, and was in the endcreatcd duke of 
Egypt e. Here was found a Roman ſoldier, who falling nck. 
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when Galerius invaded Perſia ſixty-ſix years before, 1 been 
left in the enemy's country. Upon his trecovcry, he liſted 
himſelf among the Perſian troops, being then in the flower 
of his age, and had ſerved with great reputation. When he 
was brought to Julian, he aſſured him, that he had been often 
foretold, he ſhould live till he was near an hundred years old, 
and be buried at laſt in the Roman territories. Ammianus 
ſuppoſes the place to have been by him betrayed to the Ro- 
mans *, Julian burnt all the places he found abandoned by 
the inhabitants ; but left ſeveral ſtrong-holds behind him, with- 
out attempting to reduce them, upon their promiſing to ſub- 
mit, when he had made himſelf maſter of the reſt of the coun- 
try J. After the army had repaſſed the Euphrates, at a place 
called Baraxmalcha, Hormiſda would have fallen into an am- 
buſcade laid for him by the enemy, had he not been luckily 
prevented by a canal, which he could not paſs, from advan- 
cing to the place, where a body of Perſians lay in wait for him, 
under the conduct of Surena . After this, Julian paſſed 
with great difficulty an arm of the Euphrates, which was 
ſwelled to an unuſual height by the mclung of the ſnow, and 
laid ſiege to Berſabora or Pyriſabora, next to Ctefiphon the 
ſtrongeſt place in Aria, being fortified with a double wall 
and a citadel, and defended by a numerous gariſon. But 
Julian ſurmounting all difficulties, reduced it in two days 


time, in ſpit: of the moſt vigorous reſiſtance he met with, 


both from the gariſon and the inhabitants, who tought to the 
laſt like men in deſpair. He found in the place great ſtore of 
proviſions, and diſtributed among his ſoldiers, who began to 
mutiny, an hundred pieces of filver a head, having with 
much-aJo prevailed upon them to be ſatisficd with that ſum. 
Having thus pacited the army, and ſet fire to the town, he 
purſued his march, and entered 2 country, which the 
enemy, foreſceing he would paſs that way, had laid under 
water; but the ſoldiers animated by the example of their 
leader, waded through it with great reſolution, and arriving 
at A{aiozamalcha, a place of great ſtrength, which refuled to 
ſubmit, they drew a double line round it, battering the walls 
night and day without intermiffion ; but the beſieged obſti- 
nately held out, till the Romans, by the means of a mine, got 
into the city, while the Perſians were buſied in defending 
the walls, Ammianus, who was at this fiege, calls Maioxa- 
malcha a great and populous city ; and his authority is of 
more weight with us than that of Libanius or Zoſimus, who 
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ſuppoſe it to have been only a caſtle near a large and po- 
pulous city named Beſuchis*. Julian, incenſed againſt the 
governor for not ſurrendering the place at the time agreed on, 
and for calling Hormiſda a traitor, ordered him to be burnt 
alive, and gave up the city to be plundered by the ſoldiers. 
As the army was now within ſeven miles of Cteſiphon, and 
Victor, who had viſited all the roads, aſſured them they had 
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nothing to apprehend, they advanced to a city, which had been He advar- 
formerly ruined, ſays Ammianus, by a Roman emperor, mean- ces to Cte- 
ing, according to ſome, Selcucia, ruined by Lucius Verus, and, fiphon. 


according to others, Sabata, about three miles from Cteſi- 
phon the great metropolis of the Perfran empire u. From this 
place they advanced to a fort, which was taken by aſſault, af- 
ter a ſhort, but vigorous, reſiſtance, Julian himſelf having 
narrowly eſcaped being killed by a ſhower of arrows diſcharg- 
ed againſt him, as he was viewing the walls too near w. 
Having razed the fort, he allowed his army ſome time 
to refreſh themſelves; and then, cauſing the canal to be 
cleanſed, which had been formerly dug by Trajan between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, he conveyed by that means his fleet 
from the former to the latter river. After this, he led his 
army to Coche, a place of great ſtrength, ſtanding on the 
Tigris over-againſt Ctæſiphon; but we are not told that he at- 


tacked it. All we know is, that he paſſed the river with no Py; b 
leſs raſhneſs than courage, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the Perſians 20 
enemy, encamped on the oppoſite bank, whom he obliged fight, and 
to retire, and ſhelter themſelves within the walls of Cteſiphon. paſſes the 
Some of the Romans purſued them to the very gates of the Tigris. 


city, which they would have entered with the enemy, had 
not Victor prudently reſtrained them. The Perſians loſt on 
this occaſion, ac-ording to ſome, two thouſand five hundred, 
according to others, ſix thouſand, men, and the Romans only 


ſeventy or ſeventy-five. Only part of the Roman army paſ- 


ſed the Tigris that day, and made themſelves maſters of the 
Perſian camp. The reſt followed the next day, and Julian 
himſelf, with his guards, three days after *. ulian conti- 
nued ſome days encamped before Cteſiphon; but not daring 
to attack it through fear of being repulſed with ſhame, as it 
was very ſtrong, well ſtored with proviſions, and defended 
by a very numerous gariſon, he contented himſelf with ſend- 
ing Arintheus to lay waſte the neighbouring country J. In 
the mean time, the king of Perſia was aſſembling, on the 
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moſt diſtant confines of his kingdom, a formidable army, 
with a delign to fall upon Julian in his retreat. However, 
he ſent deputies to propoſe terms for an accommodation, 
being deſirous to put an end to ſv deſtructive a war. Theſe 
applied to Hr midi, as their countryman and their king's 
brother, wao immediately flew to the emperor with the a- 
recable tidings, as he imagined ; but Julian, inſtead of 
He rejets hearkening to the propoſals, ordered Hormiſda privately to 
proveſalt of qiſmiſs the embaſſadors, and give out, that they were only 
— ſome of his old friends come to ſee him; for he apprehended, 
that both the ſoldiers and officers would have diſapproved of 
his purſuing ſo dangerous and troubleſome a war, when a 
peace might have been concluded upon honourable and ad- 
vantageo.s terms. The embaſſadors being diſmiſſed, Julian, 
contrary to the advice of his officers, reſolved to advance 
farther into Perfia ; but the army had no ſooner ſet out on 
He turns their march, than, changing his mind, he began to think it 
back with more adviſcable to turn back, not by the way he came, the 
out making C yant.y on that fide being laid waſte, but to take his route 
an, at along the banks of th: Tig is; which he did accordingly, 
tempt uon without ſo much as attempting to reduce Cteſiphon, though 
Cteliphon he had lain ſeveral days before it. He marched ſome time 
along the Tigris, wiich he had on his left, being conducted 
by guides well acquainted with the country; but who in the 
end betrayed him: for, as they were natives of Perfia, they 
perſu:ded him to quit the river, and take a quite different 
route, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Hormiſda, and 
all the officers of the army; who, looking upon the guides 
as perſons ſent by the enemy on purpoſe to lead them into 
ſome ſnare, did all that Jay in their power to divert Julian 
Deceived from following their advice; but he, repoſing in them an 
by treache intire confidence, reſolved not only to leave the Tigris, but 
ro guides, to burn his fleet, leſt the enemy ſhould become maſters of it. 
he 52 * This reſolution alarmed the whole army, but was neverthe- 
bi: Net. Joh put immediately in exccution, only twelve ſmall veſſels 
being ſpared, which were to be conveyed over land in wag- 
gone, to make bridges, if there ſhould be occaſion, When 
the ficet was firſt ſet on fire, the army began to mutiny, 
and cry out with one voice, That the emperor was betrayed ; 
that the pretended guides were real traitors, ſent by the enemy 
on purpoje to lead them to deſtruction. Julian, to appeaſe the 
ſoldiery, ordeted the guides to be put to the rack, when they 
owned themſelves to be what they really were, confeſſing, that, 
in adviſing him to burn the fleet, they had no other deſign but 
to ruin him and the army. Hereupon great care was taken 
to extinguiſh the fire, and fave the ſhips ; but ON 
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could by no means be overcome, till the whole fleet, except 

the above-mentioned twelve veſſels, was reduced to aſhes “. 

After this, Julian purſued his march through a country, 

ſays Ammianus, very fruitful in itſelf, but ravaged and laid 

waſte by the enemy; inſomuch, that the Romans were re- 

duced to the laſt extremity for want of proviſions, and at 

the ſame time hat raſſed without intermiſſion by ſtrong parties, 

who, in a manner ſurrounding them, attacked them ſome- 

times in the flont, and ſometimes in the rear. Juan, not 7, reduced 

knowing what route to take in a ſtrange country, and find- 5 great 

ing his army quite diſpirited, ſummoned a council of all the graigers. 

chief offi-ers of the army, Wen, after many conſul: ations, 

they reiolved (© march towards Corduene, which lay ſouth of 

Armema, and belonged to the Romans, Purſuant to this re- 

ſolution, taey ſet torward on the ſixteenth of June; but had 

not marched far, when they diſcovered at ſome diſtance a 

very numerous army advancing ia full march againſt them. 

This was the Per fan army, commanded by the king in 

perſon, attended by two of his ſons, and all the nobitity of 

the kingdom. Tie Romans thought it adviſeable to return 

to their camp, where they were, in a manner, beſieged the 

next day by the numerous troops of the enemy. Several ſkir- 

miſhes happened on that and the ten following days, in 

which the Perſians were conſtantly put to flith:. In a ſharp 

encounter on the twenty-ſecond of June, almoſt the whole 

Perſian army engaged; but were, alter a very vigorous re- 1 

hitance, put to the rout with great flaughter. The Romans perg 

remained maſters of the field; but found little ſatisfaction in 2 1 " 
: f ight. 

a victory which could not relieve their wants in a ſtrange 

country, Where no proviſions were to be had, the corn, But dig 

graſs, and every thing elſe, being burnt up by the enemy, refed for 

Julian himſelf laboured under the greateſt perplexity and un- wart of 

caſineſs imaginable, finding the Perfians were reſolved to frovifens. 

oppoſe his march, and attempt all means to diſtreſs him, 

without ever coming to a general engagement. At length, 

the night preceding the twenty- ſixth of June, as he roſe, ac- 

cording to his cuſtom, about midnight, and was buſied in 

his tent in reading or writing, he beheld all on a ſudden be- 

fore him, with a countenance full of ſorrow, the ſpectre re- 

preſenting the genius of the empire, which had appeared to 

him, as we have related elſewhere, upon his being declared 

emperor. He was ſomewhat terrihed at this unexpected 

fight, and at other omens which happened at the ſame time, 

and were looked upon by the aruſpiccs as portending ſome 
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reat misfortune, if he ſhould undertake any thing that day. 

ut Julian deſpiſing, contrary to his cuſtom, the predictions 
of his ſoothſayers, as ſoon as it was day, ordered his arm 
to decamp, being probably no longer able to ſubſiſt in the 
ſame place. On his march he was attacked on all ſides by 
the enemy, Who, after they had diſcharged their arrows, 
wich never failed doing great execution, retired, without 
giving him an opportunity of revenging the death of thoſe 
who fell. In one of theſe ſudden onſets, the emperor haſten- 
ing, without his armour, to repulſe the enemy, was mor- 
rally wounded by a dart, which, through his arm and fide, 
pierced his very liver. Thoſe who were about him con- 
cluding, from his ſinking down upon the neck of his horſe, 
that he was wounded, conveyed him with all ſpeed upon a 
large ſhield to his tent, where Oribaſus, a celebrated phy- 
fician, and his intimate friend, attempted in vain to ſave him, 
applying the beſt remedies his art and ſkill could ſuggeſt. 
However, as tne pain began to abate, he called for his 
arms and horſe, being defirous to animate his men with 
his preſence ; but his ttrength not anſwering his courage, as 
he was greatly weakened by the loſs of blood, he was forced 
to continue in his tent, while his men, filled with rage, and 
breathing revenge, made a dreadful havock of the enemy, 
till night put an end to the laughter. Fifty Perſian lords of 
great diſtinction were killed, and an incredible number of 
other officers and common ſoldiers. The Romans loſt Aus- 
tolius, who was magi/ter officiorum, and generally eſteemed 
an officer of great {kill and experience. The prefect Saluft 
was with muci-avo ſaved by his apparitors; but Phoſphorrus, 
his vicar, was ſlain, with many others in the right wing, 
where the emperor commanded. While the fight continued, 
Julian lay. lang; uilihing in his tent; and being appriſed that 
his end approached, he addreſſed thoſe about him, who ſeem- 
ed greatly dejected and concerned, in the following terms : 
« am now, my fellow ſoldiers, called upon to pay the laſt 
« debt of nature, which I do with a willing and chearful 
% mind, being taught by philoſophy, that the ſtate of the 
« ſoul is infinitely more happy than that of the body. Upon 
« this conſideration, I embrace death as the greateſt bleſſing : 
« it exempts me from the many dangers to which my virtue 
« and reputation were daily expoſed. I have lived, firſt in 
« a private, and afterwards in an exalted, ſtate, and have 
« fo behaved in both, as not to be conſcious to myſelf of 
« any action, that gives me at preſent the leaſt remorſe. I 
have ſtudied to govern wich moderation, and being well ap- 
« priſcd, that the end of all government is the happineſs Su 
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«© the people, I have, both in peace and war, endeavoured, 
« as far as in me lay, to render them happy. I have great 
c reaſon to thank Divine Providence, for not having ſuffered 
c me to fall by the hand of conſpirators ; to languiſh under 
cc a long and troubleſome diſeaſe; or to die like a criminal, 
«© as many innocent and deſerving perſons have done. I 
« ſubmit with joy to the eternal and immutable decrees of 
«© the gods, though in the bloom of my age, being ſenſible, 
& that he who is fond of life, when he ought to die, is as 
« great a coward, as he who defires to die when he ought to 
« live. As for my ſucceſſor, I decline naming any, leſt, 

« through ignorance, I ſhould paſs by a worthy perſon, 
« or, by naming one equal to ſo great a truſt, expoſe him to 
tc thoſe dangers, which would inevitably attend his promo- 
c tion, if it were not univerſally approved of. I therefore 
<< leaye the chgice to the commonwealth, and, like a duti- 
„ful fon, wiſh her a worthy governor to ſucceed me. 

Having thus ſpoken, he diſpoſed of his private eſtate, dividing 
it amongſt his relations and friends; and not ſeeing Anatolius, 
inquired after him. Saluſt the prefect told him he was happy, 
meaning he was dead, according to the expreſſion then in uſe ; 
which ſeemed greatly to affect him; but turning immediately 
to the philoſophers Maximus and Priſcus, he began to diſcourſe 
with them concerning the nature of the foul : then, calling 
for a glaſs of cold water, he drank it, and having expreſſed 
his deſire of being interred at Tar/ſus in Cilicia, he expired 
on the twenty-ſixth of June, a little before midnight. He 
died in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, after having 
reigned ſeven years and {ix months, from the time he 
had been created Ceſar ; about three years fince he had 
taken the title of Augu/tus, and only twenty months, not quite 
complete, fince by the death of Conftantius, he became peace- 
able poſſeſſor of the whole empire. Thus is his death related 
by Ammianus Marcellinus, who ſerved under him in this 
very expedition, and was an eye-witneſs of what he wrote *. 
Theodoret tells us, that Julian, when he was firſt wounded, 

filled his hand with blood iſſuing from the wound, and threw 
it up into the air, crying out, Thou haft conguered, O Ga- 
lilean d. The ſame thing is related by Sozomen, who is of 
opinion, that our Saviour, whom. he intended to inſult and 
blaſpheme with the name of Galilean, appeared to him when he 
received his wound c, But theſe as well as other chriſtian wri- 
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ters, have been led, by thcir averſion to an apoſtate from the 
faith, and a perſecutor of the church, to belive and relate 
many things concerning him, which were unknown to the pa- 
gans, and have all the appearance of fables. Libanius writes, 
that, at the time of his death, a dreadful earthquake hap- 
pened in Paleſtine, which intirely ruined ſeveral cities 4. His 
body was conveyed by Procopius from Meſopotamia to Tarſus 
in Cilicia, where it was interred with the uſual folemnity « ; 
but afterwards transferred from thence, according to Zo- 
na as and Cedrenus ®, to Conſtantinople, and depoſited with 
that of Jovian his ſucceſſor, in the porch of the church of 
the Apo/tles. This tranſlation muſt have happened after the 
fich century, ſince Zo/imus has not mentioned it. As for 
the character of Julian, he was, without all doubt, endow- 
ed with extraordinary parts, a great lover of learned men, 
and himſelf well verſed in moſt branches of literature b. An- 
mianus greatly extols his moderation and the mildneſs of his 
temper, no leſs oppoſite to that of his brother Gallus, than 
the temper of Titus was to that of Demitian . He could 
never endure the title of dominus or lord, though common 
to all princes ever ſince the time of Diocleſian, and had even 
ſome thoughts of quitting the diadem, which, for man 

years, had been looked upon as one of the badges of the 
ſovereign power k. He made it his chief ſtudy to eaſe the 
people, leſſening the taxes throughout the empire, and ex- 
acting no more than was abſolutely neceſſary for the defence 
and ſupport of the ſtate 1. All the cities uſed, purſuant to 
an antient cuſtom, to preſent the new prince with crowns 
of gold, ſome of which weighed a thouſand, and ſome two 
thouſand, ounces, and upwards ; but Julian enacted a law, 


forbidding any city, however rich or populous, to offer a 


crown weighing above ſeventy ounces. He would not ſuffer 
his officers or miniſters to receive preſents from the people, upon 
any conſideration whatſoever ; nor the ſoldiers to injure in 
the leaſt the ſu jccts or allics of the empire, through whoſe 
countries they marched . Libanius ſpeaks much at length of 
the extraordinary care he took in regulating the public carri- 
ages, in chuſing worthy magiſtrates, in clearing the high-ways 
of robbers, and in relieving ſeveral cities, reduced by heavy 
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taxes to a moſt miſerable condition". His bed, ſays Mamer- 
tinus, was as pure and chaſte as that of a veſtal virgin o; 
and Ammianus, that he was an utter ſtranger to all unlawful 
pleaſures, and a declared enemy to lewdneſs and debauchery 7. 
He was generous, adds the ſame author, valiant, fincere in 
his friendſhip, and kind to all, eſpecially to ſuch as were in 
diſtreſs, and moſt wanted his aſſiſtance 1. Prudentius ſpeaks 
of him as a prince who deſerved well of the empire, both as 
a general and a law-giver*. He was not, however, even in the 
opinion of his admirers, without ſome faults. Ammianus 
owns him to have been of a fickle and changeable temper, 
ambitious beyond meaſure of popular applauſe, elated with the 
late ſucceſs, and talkative to ſuch a degree, that his tongue 
never lay ſtill f. The ſame writer accuſes him of cruelty and 
ingratitude, in condemning Urſula, to whom he owed the 
greateſt obligations ; and Libanius, though highly prejudiced 
in his favour, cannot help allowing him to have been ſuper- 


ſtitious to exceſs, inconſiderate on many occaſions, and too 


much addicted to his own fſcntiments*. Ammianus blames 
the cenſorious temper, which he betrayed in a manner un- 
worthy of a philoſopher, and below the dignity of a prince, 
in his m:/-p:gon, and his Caeſars, not ſparing even the excel- 
lent emperor Af. Aurelius. The pagan writers themſelves, 
namely Eutropius u, Themiſtius w, and Ammianus Marcellinus *, 
own, that his conduct towards the chriſtians was repugnant 
to the laws of humanity, and deſerved to be buried in oblivion ; 
which is more than a chriſtian writer of our days ſeems willing 
to allow. As for the chriſtian writers of antient times, 
they repreſent Julian as one irclined to, and guilty of, the 
moſt enormous crimes ; but craftily diſguiſing them with a 
falſe ſhow of the oppoſite virtacs. In theſe colours the 
reader will find his portrait draw by Secrates in his ecclcſia- 
ſtic hiſtory 7, and by Gregory AN az:anzen in the oration he 
wrote a lew days after Juliau's death. But whether the 
pagans were quite unbiaſſed by favour, and the chtiſtians b 

prejudice, is what we ſubmit to the judgment of the reader. 
We will not take upon us to queition the truth of what the 
panegyriſts aud admirers of Juan have Written concerning 
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his other virtues ; but, as to his chaſtity, we are not fully 
convinced, that it deſerved thoſe mighty encomiums, which 
 Mamertinus , Libanius d, and Ammianus Marcellinus , 


have been pleafed to beſtow upon it; for on one fide it is cer- 


tain, that by Helena, his only wife, he had but one ſon, whom 
the midwife, bribed by the empreſs Euſebia, deſtroyed as ſoon 
as born 4. On the other ſide, Julian himſelf, in a letter which 
he wrote in 363, that is, three years after the death of Hele- 
na, mentions his children, and the perſon who was charged 
with the care of their education e. Codin likewiſe, in his an- 
tiquities of Conſtantinople, takes notice of ſeveral ſtatues 
erected to Julian, and his children 1. His bed therefore, to uſe 
the expreſſion of Mamertinus *, was not perhaps quite ſo pure 
and undefiled as that of a veſtal virgin. Ihe great Chryſo/tom 


deſcribes the court of Julian, while he reſided at Conſlanti- 


nople, crouded with aruſpices, aſtrologers, magicians, young 
debauchees, and public proſtitutes. The latter, at leaſt, 
were not proper attendants for one, who pretended to rival 
the purity of the veſtals. But we will not lay any ſtreſs on 
the teſtimony of a chriſtian, and conſequently, as may be ob- 
jected, a prejudiced writer, though he ſolemnly declares, that 
he himſelf, and all the inhabitants of Conflantinople, to whom 
he appeals, were eye-witneſſes of what he advances ®. As 
for Julian's ſo much boaſted moderation, Ammianus himſelf 
acknowledges, that it was ſometimes owing more to policy, 
than to the natural mildneſs of his temper'. Libanius charges 
him with want of judgment in the choice of miniſters, and 
of due care in watching their conduct ; whence ſome of 
them, concludes that writer, brought no ſmall diſgrace upon 
his government k. Libanius writes, that Julian was appriſ- 
ed of, but winked at, their faults, that he might not ſeem 
inconſtant in his friendſhip l. Ammianus owns, that his 
court was not quite free from bribery and corruption . In 
what related to tle Divinity, ſays the ſame writer, he was 
rather ſuperſtitious than religious, ſacrificing daily innume- 
Table victims procut-] at a vaſt expence ; which proved very 
burdenſome to the ſtate, and at the ſame time highly pre- 
judicial to the military diſcipline, the ſoldiers, with whom 
he feaſted on the victims, returning almoR every day drunk to 
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their quarters . Had he returned victorious from his Per- 
fian expedition, continues the ſame writer, he would ſcarce 
have leſt a bullock alive in the whole empire o. We 
need not therefore recur to the teſtimony of the chriſtian 
writers, to ſhew, that the many virtues aſcribed to him by 
the pagans, were not without the allay of ſeveral vices 
and imperfections. In ſhort, he did not perhaps deſerve 
the bitter reproaches with which he was traduced as the 
worſt of princes by the chriſtians, nor the mighty encomiums 
beſtowed upon him as the beſt of princes by the pagans. 

THE news of his death was received with inexpreffible joy 
by the chriſtians, and with the deepeſt concern by the pagans. 
Ihe meſſenger who brought it to Carrhæ, was either ſtoned 
to death by the populace w, or with much-ado eſcaped the 
fury of the enraged multitude *. Several cities placed the 
image of the deceaſed prince amongſt thoſe of their gods, and 
paid it the ſame honours. Libanius, tranſported with 
grief when he firſt heard of his death, determined to lay vi- 
olent hands on himſelf, not caring to outlive him ; but, upon 
ſecond thoughts, he changed his mind, and choſe to live, that 
he might have the ſatisfaction, as he himſelf tells us, of com- 
piling his funeral oration. He wrote two diſcourſes on this 
occaſion, the one to expreſs his own grief 7, the other to ſet 
forth the praiſes of Julian . From the latter, which con- 
tains the whole hiſtory of Fulian's life, and from the two o- 
rations written much about the ſame time, and on the ſame 
ſubject, by Gregory Nazianzen, an impartial reader will con- 
clude, that both writers were ſtrangely biaſſed and prejudiced, 
the one in his favour, the other againſt him. Julian not onl 
renounced the chriſtian religion, whence he was ſurnamed the 
Apoſtate, but betrayed a mortal hatred to thoſe who profeſſed 
it, traducing them with the name of Galileans, as he impiouſ- 
ly ſtyled our Saviour the Galilean, debarring them from all 
honours and employmeats, both civil and military, and pro- 
hibiting them either to teach or learn the ſciences, which to 
Ammianus himſelf ſeemed inconſiſtent with the laws of huma- 
nity 2. But we refer our readers to the eccleſiaſtic writers 
for a more particular account of the perſecution he raiſed a- 
gainſt the church, and of his wild attempt to reſtore Fudaiſm, 
and rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, which is ſaid, by Ammi- 
anus and others, tc have been miraculouſly defeated by balls 
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of fire iſſuing out of the earth, and deſtroying both the work 
and the workmen. Ot the ſeveral writers who flouriſh- 


ed un ler 7ulay the reader will find a ſuccinct account in 
note (I), 


(I) Ammianus Marcel/inus, in his hiſtory of the emperors, gives 
us a more particular account of Julian's reign, than any other 
writer As he was a pagan, he be tows great encomiums upon a 
prince, who did all that lay in h's power o reſtore paganiſm, How- 
ever, he was not ſo prejudiced in his favour, as not to blame in him 
wha: he thought blame-worthy. Eanapius, a moſt zealous ſticklet 
for rhe antient religion of the Romans, that is, for idolatry, often 
men ions. and highly commends, Julian in his hiſtory of the ſo- 
phiits. He had written the hiſtory of his reign in ſeveral books 
(1) ; but whether that was a different work from his genera! hiſto- 
ry of th emperors, is what we are no where told But of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus and Etnagius we ſhali ſpeak at the end of the 
reign of Valens. Calliftus, one of Fulian's officers, wrote in verſe, 
according to Socrates (2), the hiſtory of that prince; but his work 
has not reached our times. Vetus tells us, that Calliſtus attended 
Julian in his Perſian expedition (3), which muſt be a conjecture of 
his own; for we find no ſuch thing in Socrates, the only writer 
who mentions him, Julian himſelf deſerves to te ranked among 
the writers of his life; for he wrote the hiſtory of his wars in 
Gaul! '4), which has been long fince loſt; and gives us an account 
of the molt remarkable paſſages of his life in his Miſapogon, in his 
letter to the Athenians (of which two pieces we have ſpoken a- 
bove), and in the writings which he publiſhed in the year 362, 
the one upon Cybele, the other againſt a Cynic philoſopher, (5). 
He wrote another diſcourſe againſt the Cynics, particularly againt: 
one Heraclius or Heraclitus (6). From that piece it appears, that 
he was ſtrangely importuned by thoſe philoſophers, and that he en- 
tertained no better opinion of them, than of the chriſtian monks, 
to whom he compares them. His diſcourſe to Themiiias is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, a letter, in which he anſwers that philoſopher, 
who had written to him from Conftantingple, magnifying the hopes 
and expectation of the people, in ſeeing one raiſed to the empire, 
who profeſſed the ſtudy of philoſophy. Julian tells him in hes 
anſwer, that when he reflects on the duties incumbent on a prince, 
and the great difficulty of diſcharging them well, the mighty hopes 
that the worid entertained of him, ſerved rather to diſhearten 
tzan encourage him (7). This is the whole ſubject of the letter, 
which ſeems to have been written ſoon after Julian was raiſed to 
the dignity of Cæſar. In the manuſcript copy of this letter are ſe- 


(1). Exnap. e. 5. b. 76, 77. (2) Socr. l. iii c. 21 5. 198. (3) 
Vo. hift. Cræc. l. iv. c. 18. p. 486. (4) Lib. or. v. p. 178. 
(5) Julian. or. wii. p. 382. Suid. p. 1248. (0) Julian ibid. 
p. 71h — 718, (7) Jaiian. as Themiſt. p. 490, Sc. 
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veral paſſage*, which ſeem quite foreign to the purpoſe, and are 
thought by ſome to be fragments of a treatiſe, containing ſeveral 
inſtructions, addreſled to a pagan pontiff, concerning the duties 
of his office (8). Petavius is of opinion, that they were addreſſed 
to A-ſaces, pontiff of Ga/at:a, to whom Julian wrote his forty ninth 
letter (9). But the moſt famous of all Julian's works is that in- 
titled The Ce/ars, which in reality is a ſatire on all the empe:ors 
from Julius Czſar to Conflantine, and his children. It begins with 
a kind of Dialogue (10). From the injurious and abuſive manner 
he ſpeaks of Conflantine, we may conclude, that he wrote it after 
the death of Conſlantins, or at leaſt after he had open!y declared a- 

ainſt him, Socrates aſcribe> to a vanity, unworthy of a prince, 
2 thus ridiculing Al his predeceſſors, without ſparirg even A! Au- 
relius (11, whom he had propoſed to himſelf for his pattern 12). 
Foſius aſſures us (13), that, in the antient copies, this work is 
ſtyled Sat urnalia, and the hanguei, a title which well ſuits it; for t 
was written during the Caturn:2/7a, or the feaſts of Saturn, that 1s, 
about the end of December, in 361, or 362; and Fulian, in the 


work, introduces Romulus entertaining the gods at a banquet in the 


time of the Satarnalia (14. But Suidas ſuppoſes the Cæſars and 
the Satm nalia to be two different works, and quotes ſome things 
out of the latter, which are not to be found in the former (15). 
Julian himſe!t peaks of his Saturnalia as adereiied to Salt 16), 
which cannot be ſaid of his Cæſars. He quotes the former worl: 
in a diſcourſe, which he wrote on the ſun, and likewiſe inſcribed 
to Salut. This piece he compoſed in three nights, perhaps about 
the twenty-fifth of December, when the pagans celebrated the feat 
ot the fun; for Julian honoured that luminary as his chief deity 
(17). Swidas aicribes two other works to him, the one one three 
figures, which he does not explain, and the other on he origin of 
evils ; but both theſe works, as well as that which he wrote againſt 
the chriſtians, have been long fince lot. He wrote ſeveral letters, 
of which fixty-four have reached our times, not counting thoſe 
which, by reaſon of their length, have been ranked among his diſ- 
courſes. Libauiut, who pretends to have brought the epiſtolary 
ſtyle to its greateſt perfection, ſhares that glory with Julian, the 
elegance of whoſe letters he great'y commends and admires (18). 
Under Julian fouriſhed PFroer/c;, à chrittian ſophiſt, lighly eſ- 
teemed for his learning and e:oquence. Exsatius, wlio was his 
diſciple, gives us the following account of him: He was a native 
of 4'mimia, deicended of 2 noble family, but reduced to poverty; 
exceeding weil ſnaped, though of a gigantic ſtature, and reſem— 


ling a coloſſus (19. IIe left his native country when very yo 
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and ſtudied firſt at Autioch under one Ulpianus, and afterwards at 
Athens, where he was diſciple to one Julian, who, in dying, be- 
queathed him hi; houſe, He likewiſe ſucceeded Julian in his em- 
ployment, and taught eloquence with ſuch reputation and ap- 
plauſe, that the other profeſſors, jealous of his great credit, pre- 
vailed upon the proconſul to baniſh him from Athens (20) ; bat he 
was ſoon recalled by the emperor's order, and reſtored to his for- 
mer employment. All thoſe who came from Pontus, and the o- 
ther parts of Aa Minor, or from Egypt and Libya, ſtudied under 
him'21). Among theſe we may reckon the great Baſil, and Gre- 
gory Nazianzen for they came from Cappadocia to ſtudy eloquence 
at 4:5ens while he taught there. He was afterwards invited into 
Gaul! by Cenflans, who received him with extraordinary marks of 
eiteem, perhaps becauſe he paſſed for a chriſtian, ſays Eunapius 
(22) ; but Sr. Ferom aſſures us, that he was truly a chriſtian (23). 
Suidas confounded Conftantine with Conſtans, when he wrote, that 
Conſtantine paid him great honours (24). The Gauls, ſays Euna- 


pius, wao were no judges of his genius, nor capable of reliſhing 


his eloquent fpeeches, admired his ſtature and mien, and, above 
all, his patience in bearing the cold of their country, though he 
uſed no ſhoes, and was only defended againſt the inclemency of 
that climate by a thin cloak (25). He was afterwards ſent b 

Conſtans to Rome, where the ſenate cauſed a ſtatue to be erected to 
him, with this inſcription, Rome, the queen of cities, to the king of 
eloquence. When he left Rome, about the year 349, to return to 
Athent, Conſtans beſtowed great revenues upon him, with the hono- 
rary title of general of the Raman armies. The Romans, upon 
his departure, begged him to ſend one of his diſciples to teach e- 
loquence at Roxzze, He complied with their requeſt, and ſent them 
one Euſchins, a native of Alexandria; a perſon fit to live at Rome, 
ſays Eunapius, becauſe well verſed ia the art of flattery (26). Fu- 
lian, wio had ro doubt, been acquainted with Procreſes at Athens, 
wrote a very kind and obliging letter to him, which is ſtill extant 
(27), Whea that prince publiſhed the famous edict, forbidding 
all chriſtians to learn or teach the ſciences, he excepted Proere/es ; 
but he, ſcorning to accept the favour, reſigned of his own accord 
his profeſſorſhip ; which greatly provoked Julian, who, out of 
pique to Preereſes, heaped great hunours upon Libanius (28). The 
generous conduct of Proerejes, on this occaſion, makes us queition 
the truth of what we read of him in Erapivs, vis that he had 
recourie to the pontiff of El, to know whether Jian was to 
reign long; and that, being affured his reign would prove ſhort, he 
took courage, and reſo: ved not to renounce the chriſtian religion 
(29 E. las betravs, on all occaſions, ſuch an inveterate ha- 
tred agaialt the chriuzn religion, that we cannot give credit to any 


(20) Ilem, c. 7. p. 96 — 101. (21) Idem, p. 110. 111. 
(22) Juen, p. 121, 122. 23) Hier. ad aun. 363. (24) Suid. 
7. 595. (25) ln, p. 222, 223. (20) en, p. 25. (27 
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thing he writes on that head. After the death of Julian, Provere- 
ſes was, it ſeems, re-inſtated in his profeſſorſhip, when Eunapius 
ſtudied under him for the ſpace of five years, and then returned to 
Lydia, his native country. He owns, that Proere/es inſtructed him 
with no leſs care than if he had been his own ſon. Proereſes died 
ſoon after, perhaps in 368, being then about ninety-two years 
old; for he was eighty-ſeven when Eunapius began to ſtudy under 
him, in the end of 363, which was the firſt of Jovian's reign 
(30). He left no works behind him beſides his declamations (31). 
Oribaſus, a famous phyſician, was a native of Pergamus in Afia, ac- 
cording to Evnapius (32): of Sardis, according to Philoflorgius 
(33) and Suidas (34). He ſtudied phyſic under Zeno of Cyprus, to 
whom Julian wrote a letter, inviting him back to Alexandria, 
whence George, the famous Arian biſhop, had cauſed him to be ba- 
niſhed (35). When Julian was created Cæſar, he took Oribaſus 
with him into Gal, and repoſed ſuch confidence in him, ſays Eu- 
wapius (36), as to make him privy to his greateſt ſecrets, that is, 
to his idolatry ; for Oribaſus was himſelf a pagan. The ſame au- 
thor writes, that Oribaſus was famous, not only for his ſkill in 
Phyſic, but for his other extraordinary talents, which procured the 
empire to Julian (37) ; but explains himſelf no farther Oribaſus, at 
the requeſt of Julian, abridged firſt the works of Galen, and af- 
terwards thoſe of all the moſt able phyſicians. Both theſe works 
were inſcribed to Julian, as appears from the prefaces, which 
have been tranſmitted to us by Photius (38.). Photius prefers the 
ſecond work to the firſt ; nay, and to all the books of phyſic which 
had been publiſhed till his time. It conſiſted of ſeventy books; 
but only the firſt fifteen, with the twenty-fourth and twenty fifth, 
printed at Paris in 1555, have reached our times. Oribaſus him- 
ſelf, by a ſecond abridgment, reduced his ſeventy books to nine, 
which he addreſſed to his ſon Erfta'hius (39). The reader will 
fnd an abſtract of this work in Photius (40), who obſerves, that 


they may prove very uleful to thoſe who are already acquaint- 


ed with phyſic, by refreſhing the memory of what they have 
Jearnt ; but may lead new beginners into great miſtakes (41). Ori- 
aſus wrote another abridgment of the ſame nature in four books, 
which he inſcribed to Eunapius, probably the author of the lives of 
the ſophiſts, at whoſe requeſt he had undertaken it (42). This work 
is till extant. To theſe Photius adds four other books of phyſic 
inſcribed to one Eugenius ; but ſo like thoſe addreſſed to Ennapius, 
that he ſuſpeAs them to be a ſuppoſititious work (43). Eeſides the 
works we have already mentioned, Photivs ſuppoſes Ori bas to 


(30) Idem, ibid. (31) Said. p. 506. (32) Emap. c. 5. 
p. 76, Sc. 19. p. 139. (33) Phil]. l. wit c. 15 p. 205. (24) 
Suid. p. 329. (35) Julian. ep. xlv. p. 198. (35) Eunap. c. 
29. % 140. (37) ldem, ibid. (38) Phot. c. 216, 217. p. 
$56, 857. (39) Jen, c. 218. p. 557. (40) Jen, p. 560. 
(41) Oriba/. p. 2. (42) Phot. c. 219. p 561, (43) Jem, 
. 564 Cc. 216. p 564. 
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have publiſhed ſeven more on the ſame ſubject (44). He would 
not have us to mind the ſtyle of that writer, becauſe his works, 
ſays he, are abſtracts of different authors 5 and beſides, elegancy 
of fivie is what we mult not expeR from a phyſician (45). Suidds 
ſuppoſes Oriba/us to have inſcribed to Julias ſevent y- two books, 
aud to have publiſhed, beſides four books on the doubts and d:fficul- 
ties of phyſicians, a work on royalty, and another on maladies (46). 
He adds, that O-ibaſus was created by Julian quæſtor of the city 
of Conſtantinople ; an employment unknown to other writers. He 
attended Fulian into Persia, and did all that lay in his power to 
cure his wound, but without ſucceſs. After the death of that 
prince, his patron and benefactor, he was ſtripped of all his wealth, 
and baniſhed to the countries of the barbarians (47), or abandon- 
ed, to uſe the expreſſion of Exnepins, to the barbarians, who were 
moſt noted for their cruelty (48). However, he was greatly 
reſpected by them, and honoured by their princes, on account of 
the art he profeſſzd. At length the Roamay emperors recalled him, 
and re ſtored to him hi; eſtate and all his effects (49). He gave ſome 
eaſe to Chrr/anthus in his laſt malady at Sardis ; but could not cure 
him (500. He was ftill living when Eunapius wrote the lives of 
the ſophiſts, that is, about the year 400. Among Tulian's letters, 
there is one to him, written about the year 358 (51). Himeras, a 
celebrated ſophiſt in Julian's time, was a native of Bithvnia, and 
the ſon of Aminius, who taught rhetoric at Pruſa in the ſame pro- 
vince (52 . Himeras and Procre/es, of whom we have ſpoken 
above, were at the ſame time proſeſſors of eloquence at Athens and 
rivals '*3). Photius ſuppoſes him to have likewiſe taught at 
Corinth (54). Julias invited him afterwards to Conſtantinople, and 
received him upon his arrival with extraordinary marks of friend ſhip 
and eſteem. He continued in court till the death of that prince, 
and then returned to Athens (55). He lived to a great age, in 
which he loſt his fight, and was beſides afflicted with a leproſy. 
He left behind him ſeveral declamations, and other pieces of that 
nature (560. He was, as plainly appears from his writings, a pagan. 
Eunapius commend. his ſtyle (57), as does likewiſe Photius, who 
has tranſmitted to us abſtracts of ſome of his works 58). In the 
hifory of Tulian's reign, we have mentioned the philoſopher 
Rlnximuas, who ſirſt inclined that prince to idolatry and the ſtudy of 
magic. He was a native, either of Smyrna, as we read in Euna- 
piu, (59); or of Epheſus, as Ammianus will have it (60) ; and bro- 


(44 Ide, ibid (45) 1dem, ibid. 
(47, Poloflorg. | vii. c. 15. p. 105. 
140. 40) Idem, p. 141, 142. 


(46) Suid p. 329. 
(4%) Enap c. 19. p. 
(30) Jem, c. 21. p 160. 
(52) Phot c. 165. p. 363. Es. 
(33) Emnnap. c 8. p. 119. (54) Phot. 


(+1) Julian ep xix. b. 135. 
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362. (55) Eunap. p. 125. (56) Iden. c. 12. p. 
271 p. 1229 (57! Eurap- p. 129 Se. e. 
52. Ce 243. % 1075, 1144. (59) Eunap. c. 5 
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ther to the philoſopher Claudianus, who taught at Alexandria, and 

to the ſophiſt Nymphidianus, profeſſor of rhetoric at Sina, and 

afterward ſecretary to Julian Maximus mult have been well verſed 

in polite learning, ſince Julian ſubmitted all his compoſitions to his 

judgment (61); and Eunapius has placed his life among thoſe of the 

ſophiſts, tho' he is commonly ſtyled Maximus the philoſopher. Julian 

invited him to court about the beginning of the year 362, where 
he behaved, as Eunapius himſelf owns (62), in a manner altogether 
unworthy of a phiioſopher. He returned to his native country, as 
appears from Fulian's letters (62) for the recovery of his health ; 

but came again to court, and, together with Priſcus, attended Julian 
in his Parthian expedition (63). Theſe two were, without all 
doubt, in the number of thoſe obſtinate and ignorant philo:ophers, 
who, according to Ammianus, bore great ſway at court, and put 
the emperor upon that wild enterpriſe, againſt the ſentiments of the 
officers of the army (64). Hence, when news of Julian death 
was brought to Antioeh, the people, in the tranſports of their joy, 
cried out, Thus are the prediftions of the falſe prophet Maximus ful- 
filled (65). Eunagius writes, that Jovian continued to honour 
Maximus, and the other philoſophers, who had followed Julian 
(66). Be that as it will, they were treated in a very different man- 
ner by Valentinian and Valens, who hated all the friends of Julian; 
and, above the reſt, theſe two philoſophers accuſed, as they were 
adicted to the ſtudy of magic, of having brought upon the princes 
the maladies with which they were both ſeized about the beginning 
of April in 354 (67). Priſcus, however, was cleared ; but the 
ſoldiery and populace were, with much ado, reftrained by Saluſtius 
Secundus from tearing Maximus to pieces. Having eſcaped the rage 
of the multitude, he was condemned to pay a greater fine than he 
was able to diſcharge, and kept a cloſe priſoner till the end of the 
year 36; (68) ; when, by the mediation of Themiftius, who recom- 
mended him to Valens, in a ſpeech pronounced before that prince, 
and by the intereſt of Clearchus, a zealous pagan, he was ſet atl ibet- 
ty, and not only forgiven the fine, but reſtored to his eftate, and ſuf- 
fered to come to Conſfanbinople, where he was very well received (69)- 
But his happineſs was ſhort lived ; for he was accuſed, with ſeve- 
ral other philoſophers, as a magician in 371, found guilty of 
magical practices; and, being ſentenced to death with the reft, 
was beheaded at Epheſus the ſame year (70\. Suidas aſeribes to 
Maximus, the maſter of Julian the apoſtate, feveral rhetorical and 
philoſophical piece, ſome of which were addreſſed to Julian him- 


(61) Fulian ep. xvi. p. 131. (62) Eunap. c. 5. p. 77, 79. 
(62) Julian. ep. xv. xvi. xxxviii (63) Eunay. c. 5. p. $1. Ammian. 
J. xxv. p. 291. 64 Ammian J. xxiii. p. 245. (55) Theco- 


doret, J. ili. c. 22. p. 659. (06) Eunap. c. ö. p. 52. (67) Zo/, 
iv. p. 734, 73. (68) Idem, p. 374. Ammian |. xxvi.p. 315. 
Eunap. c. 5. p. 83. Themift. or, vii. p. 100. (09g) Themift. ibid. 
p. 99, 100. Bunap. p. 84-37, (70) Ammian. . XXix. p. 390. 
Zecr. p. 39. Eunap. p. 87. | 
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ſelf: but adde, that he was a native of Epirus or Byzantium (71): 
on le other hand, Sorrates warns ns not to confound Maximus of 
Brzantium, the father of Euclid, with Maximus of Epheſus, who 
inJced Julian to -2:1nbrace the worthip of the gods (72) Chry- 
Abu w - a native of ardes in Lydia, in which city his father was 
ſen ner lle ſancd with Maximus under Edeſus of Cappadocia, a 
Platon phi.oſophcr and magician ; and then returned to his native 
cite, nere he connnued, notwithitanding the repeated and preſſing 
ſolicitations of Jen and Maximus, inviting him to court. Julian 
created him poriilF of Lydia, in which employment he had the 
prudence not to diſyaiige d cnriſtians, as we have obierved alrea- 
dy; and therefore was ſuffered by the Chriſtian emperors to live 
unmoieted (73). He lived to the age of eighty (74). After his 
death, Eunapius, who was his wile's coufin, and had been his diſ- 
cip e, woe his life, and frequently mentions him in his hiſtory of 
the tops, wnich he had undertaken at his requeſt 75). Suidas 
likewiſe ſpeaks of him, but does not inform us whether or no he 
left any works behind him (76). Priſcus was born in the country 
of the Molagi, or Theſproti, in Epiru: ; and ſtudied under Edeſut, 
w.th Maximus and Chryſanthus. Atterwards he retired to Greece, 
whence be was invited by Julian to court, and complied with the 
invitation. He was perhaps more eſteemed by that prince than 
Maximus himielf. He attended the emperor to Antioch and there 
prevailed upon him to admit Libanius to his preſence, and even to 
receive him in a friendly manner, though he was not a little preju- 
diced againſt hm 77). te followed Julias into Perfia, and was 
accuſed, with Maximus, of magical practices under Valens; but 
diſcharged, and ſuffered to return to Greece, where he lived to the 
age of ninety, and upwards (78); and was killed, with many 
others, by the barbarians (79), that is, we ſuppoſe, by the Gorhs, 
who, in 295, or 396, ravaged Greece under the conduct of the 
famous Alaric Fulian in his etters, beſtows great commenda- 
tions on one George, a rece ver of the public revenues; on the 


_ philoſopher Eugenius, whom ſome take to be the father of Them:- 


flius ; and on Ecebolus, under whom he ſtudied rhetoric (80). As 
the celebrated iophi t L:banius ived long after Fulian's time, we 
(hail ſpeak of him in a more proper place. 


(71) Suid p. 92. (72) Socr. J iii. c. 1. 5. 165. (73) Eunap, 
c. 5. p. 69, 80. Cc. 12. p 144— 149 (74) Len, p. 152. 
(75) Vn, p. 153. (76) Suid p. 1155. (77) Eunap. c. 5. 
p. 69. Lib. wit. p. 42. (78, Eunap. ibid. c $1. Ammian l xxv. 
p 291. (79) Eunap. c. 5. p. 75. (80) Julian. ep viii. p. 121, 
314. . Uv. p. 218 ep. XViil. p 135, H. xix. xliii. p. 136, 196. 
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The Roman Hiſtory, from the death of Julian, to the 
death of Valens. 


HE death of Julian was no ſooner known, than 
the chief officers of the army aſſembled, and, with 
one conſent, choſe Jovian to ſucceed him b, who 
was accordingly ſaluted with the title of Jovtanrs 

Auguſtus, the day after Julian's death; that is, the twenty- 

ſeventh of Fune of this year 363. He was the only ſurviving 
child of Verronianus, who wis a native of Singidunum in Pan- 
nonia, or rather in Mæſia e; and had lately reſigned the 

eminent poſt of comes dome/ticorum, to lead a private and 
retired life. He was reckoned one of the beſt commanders 
of his time, and the reputation, which he had acquired in the 

army, greatly contributed to the promotion of his ſon d. 
The firſt thing Fewiar did after his election was to name him 
for his collegue in the conſulſhip againft the enſuing year ; 
for Verroniams was ſaid to have been foretold in a dream, that 
his ſon ſhould be one Cay raiſed to the empire, and he to the 
conſulſhip; but he died before he had the honour of diſcharg- 

ing that oifice, or the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his ſon emperor, 
though he had been inſormed of his promotion ©, Jodian, or 

Flavius Claudius Feuianus, as h is ſtyled on an antient coin, 
was born about the year 331, and married Carito, the Caughe 

ter of Lucillianue, a commander of great renown, often men= 

tioned by Ammiauus. By her be had, according to Phil-or- 
gius f, a fon named Ferrontanus, who was born about the 
time Jovian was created emperor, and a daughter, of whom 
we find no further mention 3 nay, Zenaras tells us in cx- 
preſs terms, that F:rreaionns was his only child ®, As Jo- 
diun Was not only u true, but a pions, and zeglovs chriſtian, 
ve thall not copy his charatter from the chriſtian writers, 
who may be ſul gc ed of partiaiity, but from the pagans, who 
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Tovian's cannot be thought to have been biaſſed in his favour. Among 
character. theſe Eutropius commends his affable, mild, and generous 


temper ; and adds, that no one could, with juſtice, accuſe 
him of neglect or imprudence in the diſcharge of his duty h. 
Ammianus Marcellinus ! and Victer the younger *, deſcribe 
him as well-ſhaped in his perſon, of a majeſtic air, of a gay 
and agreeable aſpect, of an even, affable, and courteous, tem- 
per, naturally inclin'd to mercy, and a great encourager of 
learning, being himſelf pretty well acquainted with the ſci- 
ences. From the few officers he preferred during his ſhort 
reign, we may judge, adds Ammianus, how careful and cir- 
cumſpe& he would have been in the diſtribution of offices, 
had he lived longer. Themiftius beſtows upon him {till 
greater encomiums | ; but we lay no great ſtreſs upon them, 
as coming from a panegyriſt. On the other hand, Sui- 
das w paints him in quite different colours, following therein, 
as we imagine, Eunapius, who, by his implacable hatred to 
the chriſtian religion, was often led into groſs miſtakes. 
Ammianus does not forget to mention his vices, as well as his 
virtues, telling us, that he was naturally timorous, a great 
eater, and much addicted to wine and women ". The ſame 
author obſerves, that Jovian had a great reſpect and ve- 
neration for the law of the chriſtians o; and truly he had al- 
ways made an open profeſſion of the chriſtian religion, even 
in the reign of Julian, deſpiſing both his threats and pro- 
miſes 7. Socrates d, Suidas *, and Nicephorus ©, tell us, that 
Julian having ordered all the chriſtian officers in his army, 
either to renounce their religion, or quit the ſervice, Jovian, 
at that time tribune, reſigned his poſt without the leaſt heſi- 
tation; but Julian would not ſuffer him to retire, nay, he 
afterwards employed him in the Perſian war; for he was, at 
the emperor's death, the firſt among thoſe officers who were 
ſtyled domeſtici . Zefemus writes, that he was raiſed to the 
empire by the chief officers, at the requeſt of the whole ar- 
my ta; for Surdas himſelt owns him to have been an excellent 
commander, though, at the time of his election, he was 
ſcarce thirty-two years old w. His promotion was no-ways 
agreeable to the pagans, as appears from the manner in which 
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Ammianus Martellinus ſpeaks of it. Rufinus *, Socrates ?, 
Sozomen , and Theodoret *, aſſu è us, that he would nut ac- 
cept the empire, and the command of the army, till all the 
ſoldiers had declared themſelves chriſtians, ard ſolemnly re- 
nounced the impious cercmonies which they had practiſe un- 
der Julian; on which account he is hunoured by Kufirus 
with the title of conf:ſor. It is not therefore probabl., that 
he paid any regard to the anſwer of thoſe, who, having con- 
ſulted, ſurely without his conſent, the cntrails of the victims, 
promiſed cafety, if the army decamped ; but inevitable de- 
ſtruction, if they continued in the ſame place d. The army 
was, as we have related above, in a ſtrange country, far from 
home, with a provoked enemy round them, quite deſtitute 
of neceſſaries, and conſ:quently reduced to the neceſſity of 
periſhing, either with hunger, or by the arms of the incenſcd 
Perſians. Fovian, who was obliged to ſtruggle with two 
ſuch formidable enemies, did not ſo much dread the latter as 
the former; nay, he repulſed the Perſians with great ſlaugh- 
ter as often as they ventured to attack him, as Ammianus tells 
us in expreſs terms e; which is ſufficient to reſute what Li- 
banius writes of the great advantages gained over Jovian by 
the Perſians d. But the valour and experience of Jovian was 
no proof againſt the famine which raged in his camp, and 
would not have left one man alive in the whole army, had 
not heaven unexpectedly declared in his favour, to uſe 
the expreſſion of Ammianus, by inclining the enemy to offer 
conditions of peace at fo critical a conjuncture *, T hat writer 
is of opinion, that the Per/zans, out of mere pity and com- 
paſſion, ſet on foot a treaty f; and Lilanius cannot conceive 
what could induce them to think of 2 peace, when they had 
reaſon to promiſe themſelves the greateſt advantages from the 
continuation of the war . The negotiations laſted four days, 
which proved more inſupportable to the Romans, ſays Ammic- 
nus h, than the greateit torments, by reaſon of the famine 
which raged in the camp. Beſuies the dreadful extremity to 
which the army was reduced, Jerian was apprehenſive, and 
not without reaſon, of the cefigns of Precopius, Julian's 
kinſman i, No wonder therefore that he ſubmitted to a peace 
upon terms diſhonourable, we own, in theraſclves, but ab- 
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ſolutely neceſſary to extricate himſelf, and ſo many brave 
men, out of the difficulties, into which the temerity and im- 
prudence of Julian had led them. A peace was agreed on for 
thirty, or, as Rufinus will have it *, for twenty - nine, years, 
upon Jovian's promiſing to abandon and yield up to the Per- 
ſans the hve provinces on the Tigris, which had been taken 
from them in the reign of Diocleſian, with ſeveral caſtles, and 
the cities of Nif6bis and Singara. To this article was added ano- 
ther, in itſelf no leſs, if not more, ſhameful, which was, not 
to lend any aſſiſtance to Arſaces king of Armenia againſt the 
Perſians, though Arſaces was a faithful friend and ally of the 
empire. Jovian however, with much-ado, prevailed upon 
the king of Perfia to ſuffer the inhabitants of Nis and Sin- 
gara to withdraw with their effects into the Roman territo- 
Ties 1. The loſs of Ni/ibis, which was the bulwark of the 
empire againſt the Perfians, chicfly affected the Romans ; and 
Ammianus takes great pains to exaggerate that loſs, in order 
to raiſe the public odium againſt Fovian, to whom he is fa- 
vourable on no occaſion. Both that writer ea and Eutro- 
Pius ® obſerve, that, from the foundation of Rome, no conſul 
or emperor had ever yielded to the enemy an inch of ground. 


Jovian not But thercin they are certainly miſtaken ; for Adrian abandon- 
to be blam- ed to the barbarians a far greater extent of country than Jo- 


ed for the 
pcace con- 
cluded 
with the 
Perſians. 


vian. Aurelian relinquiſhed all the countries conquered by 
1rajan beyond the Danube; and Diocleſian an immenſe tract 
towards the borders of Egypt and Ethiopia, as Tiberius had 
done long before the large provinces, conquered at a vaſt ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure by the brave Druſus. *Tis true, 
that theſe countries were not given up in virtue of a treaty, 


but becauſe they could not be kept without an immenſe 


charge. However, if it was thought commendable in thoſe 
princes to abandon them on that ſcore, we ought not to join 
Ammianus and Eutropius in condemning Fovian for abandon- 
ing, even by treaty, provinces which he could not keep with- 
out expoling, to certain death or captivity, the flower of the 
whole forces of the empire, when the enemy would with great 


. eaſe have conquered more than they acquired by the treaty, 


His giving up by treaty what others had abandoned of their 
own accord does not render the action leſs neceſſary, nor con- 
ſequently Jeſs prudent. Ammianus pretends, that Jovian 
might have reached the province of Corduene belonging to the 
empire, in the four days which he ſpent in negotiations ?. But 
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between them and that province flowed the Tigris, which, 
even after the peace, and when oppoſed by no enemy, they 
paſſed with the utmoſt difficulty, and not without the loſs of 
many perſons, who were carried away by the violence of the 
ſtream, as Ammianus himſelf informs us 4. Zeſimus ſuppoſes them 
to have paſſed the Tigris before the treaty * ; but his authority is 
of no weight when he diſagrees with Ammianus, who ſerved 
in this expedition. Between the Tigris and Corduene lay a 
deſert ſeventy miles in extent, deſtitute of all ſorts of provi- 
ſions, even of water, which reduced them to the neceſſity of 
feeding upon their horſes, and conſequently of leaving behind 
them great part of their baggage and arms c. Libanius owns, 
that moſt of them returned without either arms or money *. 
What therefore mult have become of them, had they at the 
ſame time been inceſſantly harraſſed by a formidable enemy? 
Agathias, who lived two hundred years after, writes, that 
Jovianu, impatient to get out of the Perſian dominions, be- 
trayed Nifbts ® ; but Eutropius, who was an eyc-witneſs of 
what he writes, does not indeed approve of the peace ; but 
owns, that it was neceſſary v: and Phileftorgius, a chriſtian 
writer, but an Arian, and conſequently no- ways favourable to 
Fovian, telis us, that there was no other means of ſaving the 
army, already reduced to the tenth part*. The only thing 
Eutropius blames in Fovian, is his faithfully obſerving the ar- 
ticles, to which neceſſity alone obliged him to ſubmit, inſtead 
of following the example of the antient Romans, who never 
ſcrupled to break a diſadvantageous treaty, extorted from them 
by force or fear 7. But his religiouſly executing the articles He ob- he 
of a treaty, however diſadvantageous, when he was under no 1 afar: A 
other reſtraint but that of his oath, reflects no leſs hunour on 2 of 5 
him, than glory on the religion which he profeſſed. He was „ Gag. 
not acquainted with the maxim, which, to the great diſgrace 
of our religion, prevails now-a-days with the moſt chriſtian 
princes, that no treaties, how ſolemnly ſoever entered into, 
are binding, when the leaſt advantage may be reaped from 
the breach of them; as if perjury were not a crime of 
as deep a dye in the greateſt prince, as in the meaneſt 
of the people. We ſhall now reſume the thread of our 
hiſtory. 

Fovian, after the cencheflan of the treatr, purſued his 
retreat; and having paſſed the Tigris and the above- 
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mentioned deſert, without being in the leaſt moleſted by 
the enemy, he arrived at Ur, a Perfian fortreſs, between 
tlic Tigris, and the city of Niſibis, where he was met 
by Ca/ſianus governor of Meſopotamia, and Mauritius a 
tribune, with ſuch proviſions as the army commanded b 

Procopius and Sebaſtian could ſpare them; for he had 
ſent ie two former officers to acquaint the latter with the 
cxtreinity to which he was reduced . From Ur he diſpatched 
meli-ngers into /:/yricum and Gaul, with the news of Juli- 
an's death, and his own promotion. At the ſame time he 
appointed Lucillianus his father-in-law commander in chief of 
the horſe and foot in [!lyricum and Italy, and Malericus ge- 
neral of the troops in Gaul, in the room of Fovinus . Then, 


purſues his continuing his march, he entered at laſt the Roman territories 


march fs 


the Roman 


Amin. 
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at a place called Thiſalphata, and was there met by Procopius 
and Sebaſtian, who commanded the army which Julian had 
left in Meſopotamia. The emperor received them in a very 
obliging mannner, and ſoon after ſent Procopius, who was 
Julian's kinſman, to attend the corpſe of that prince to Tar- 
/, in the ſuburbs of which city he was buried, purſuant 
co the orders he had given alittle before he expired. When 
the funeral ceremonies were over, Procopius privately with- 
drew from Taras; and, tho' diligent ſearch was made after 
him. in all parts of the empire, he never could be heard of, 
till he aſſumed the purple in 365 b. From Thiſalphata the em- 
peror advanced to Nifgbis ; but encamped without the walls, 
though greatly importuned by the inhabitants to lodge in the 
palace, as his predeceſlors had always done. He was aſhamed, 
ſays Ammianus, to enter a city, which he was about to deli- 
ver up to the enemy. The next day Bineſes, a Perſian 
lord of great diſtinction, who attended Fovian in the quality 
of an hoſtage, demanded the city to be delivered up to him, 
purſuant to the articles of the treaty. The inhabitants did 
all that lay in their pewer to divert the emperor from comply- 
ing with his demand; they carneſtly entreated him to give 
them leave to defend the place of their nativity, which they 
undertook to do, withuut putting the public to the leaſt 
cliarge, telling the emperor, that they were well acquainted 
wich the fatigues of a ſiege, and knew how to check the 
Perſian pride. But Fevian inſiſting upon the faith of the 
Licaly 2d the obligation of his oath, Bineſes was, by his or- 
der, admitted into the city, of which he took poſſeſſion in his 
matter's naue, by letting up the Perſian ſtandard, At the 
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ſame time, the inhabitants were ordered to quit their native 

city, and retire elſewhere, with what effects they could carry 

with them. This order occaſioned the moſt melanchol | 
light, ſays Ammianus, the ſun ever beheld e. Chryſo/tom 1 
like wiſe deſcribes their departure in a very affecting manner 4. | 
But the emperor, alledging the ſanctity of his oath, was deaf 

to their cries, entreatics, and lamentations ; ſo that the city 

was evacuated in three days time, every one curſing, as the 

departed, a peace, which had proved more fatal to them than 'Y 
the moſt bloody wars. All the roads were crouded with \' 
theſe forlorn exiles, loaded with what they could carry; ö 
but greatly grieved for the loſs of many valuable things, 

which, for want of convenient carriages, they had been obli- 

ged to leave behind them. Moſt of them retired to Amida, 

and . were placed by the emperor in the ſuburbs of that city, 

which, by this means, repaired all the lofles it had ſuſtained 

in the time of Conftantius, and by degrees became the metro- 

polis of what remained to the Romans in Meſopotamia *. 

Jevian did not leave Niſibis, according to Ammianus , till 

all the inhabitants were retired. Others tell us, that he marched 

away in the-night, after he had been two days encamped be- 

fore it; two months, we read in Sy:idas, which mult be a 

miſtake in the tranſcriber'. He then continued his march to 

Antioch, paſſing. through Edeſſa, where he was on the 

twenty-ſeventh of September, as appears from the date of one 

of his laws k. Zoſimus writes, that he was no- where received 

with the demonſtrations of joy uſual on ſuch occaſions l. 

However, it is not unlikely that his arrival was agrecable to 

the people of Antioch, who hated Julian, and conſequently ] 
muſt have been pleaſed to ſec his ſucceilor arrive in their cit. | 
During his ſtay at Antioch, which was not long, he revoked Jovian re- 

all the laws that had been enacted by Julian againſt the chriſt- v af 

ians, and made it his chief ſtudy to reftore the chriſtian reli. 79 27 ® - 

gion to its former luſtre -. Themiſtius, a pagan philoſopher, —_ wo 

tells us, that he publiſhed a law, granting to every one full“ ram; 

liberty to hold what religion he pleaſed ; and, after having 

beſtowed great encomiums upon him, on that ſcore, he adds, 

that he ſuffered the temples to be opened, and the uſual ſa- 

crifices and cercmonics to be performed in them . On the 


other hand, Sozemen aſſures us, that, by a law enæcted at Au- 
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tioch, he ſuppreſſed all religions, except the chriſtian, ordered 
the temples to be ſhut up, and prohibited, under ſevere pe- 
nalties, the offering of victims, and all manner of idolatrous 
worſhip o; inſomuch, that the pagans were obliged, according 
to S:crates ?, to creep into holes and corners, and thoſe who, 
in Julian's time, had wore the philoſophical cloak, to quit it, 
and to appear in the common attire. What the two latter 
authors write, is confirmed by the pagan ſophiſt Libaniut, who 
ſays, that, after the death of Julian, thoſe were heard with 
applauſe, who inveighed againſt the gods; that the pontiffs 
and philoſophers were dragged to the tribunals as criminals ; 
that they were obliged, by the moſt exquiſite torments cru- 
elty itſelf could invent, to confeſs what ſums they had recei- 
ved from Julian for the worſhip of their gods, and forced ei- 
ther to reſtore what they had received, or to languiſh in dun- 
geons ; that the temples were pulled down, and the ſophiſts, 
who, in Julian's reign, had been entertained with the grea- 
teſt reſpect by the governors of provinces, were now driven 
away from their gates like criminals and homicides 1. The 
emperor was even adviſed to put Libanius to death, for com- 
mending Julian; but a Cappadocian, who had a great aſcen- 
dant over Jovian, adviſed him to take no notice of ſuch tri- 
fles *. As for the chriſtians, Jovian wrote to all the gover- 
nors of provinces, ſtrictly injoining them to take care, that 
they were not diſturbed in their uſual aſſemblies. He 
reſtored to the churches, to the eccleſiaſtics, to the vir- 
gins and widows, all the privileges, immunities, and exemp- 
tions, which had been granted to them by Con/tantine and his 
children; but lately revoked by Julian . He likewiſe or- 
dered the yearly allowance of corn, which had been given by 
Conſtantine to the churches, for the ſupport of the poor, to be 
continued to them; but as the famine ſtill raged, only the 
third part of Conffantine's donation could be ſpared. Jovi- 


an promiſed them the other two parts as ſoon as the famine 


abated : but he dying in the mean time, his ſucceſſors did not 
make good his promiſe ; whence the churches thence- 
forth received only one third of what Conſtantine had allotted 
to them*. Fovian likewiſe reſtored the /abarnm, or the ſtan- 
dard with the croſs, and obliged one Alaguus, a comes or count, 
to rebuil+ at his own expence the church of Berylus, which, 
by his order, had been burit ; nay, the emperor had com- 
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manded his head to- be cut off, but was with much- ado pre- 
vailed upon by his friends to ſpare him *. As in Julian's 
time ſeveral ſacred virgins had married, ſome by choice, o- 
thers by conſtraint, Jovian, by a law addreſſed to the preſect 
Saluſtius Secundus, declares thoſe guilty of death, who thail 
mention marriage to the ſacred virgins, or utter a ſingle word 
in their preſence repugnant to the rules of modeſty v. I his 
law is ſtill extant, and dated from Antioch, the nineteenth of 
February of the enſuing year 364 * ; which is a groſs miſtake, 
it being certain, that Fov:an was dead before that time, and 
that he left Antioch before the end of the preſent year. Jo- H. of 
vian not only eſpouſed the cauſe of the chriſtians againſt the . 1 e 
pagans, but that of the orthodox believers agaiatt the Arians 57 + uh _ 

for by the firſt law he publiſhed after he had entered the Ro- % fox 

man dominions, he cominanded the churches to be every- ,z,;;;,,, 

where reſtored to thoſe, who had inviolably adhered to the againſt the 

faith of the council of Nice, and recalled all the biſhops who Arians. 

had been baniſhed on that ſcore, and Athanaſius in particular, 

to whom he wrote with his own hand a very obliging and 

friendly letter I, which has reached our times :. Some time 

after he wrote a ſecond letter to him, deſiring him to draw 

up and fend him a rule of faith, by which he might re- A 
gulate his belief in the great variety of opinions that prevailed 

then in the church. Aebanaſius readily complied with the 

emperor's requeſt, and ſc:t him a creed or rule of ſaith, ſup- 

poſed to be that which ſtill paties under his name, approved of 

and ſubſcribed by all the biſhops of Egypt . Jovian ſoon 

after invited Athanaſius to court, received him, upon his arri- 

val at Antioch, with the greateſt demonſtrations of eſteem and 

veneration imaginavle, often conferred with him touching 

the articles of religion then in debate, and was by him 

thoroughly confirmed in the doctrine defined and cſtab- 

liſhed by the council of Nice d. After this, Atbanaſius 

took his leave of the emperor, and returned to his dio- 

cele. Socrates e telis us, that the emperor no ſooner en— 

tered the Reman dominions upon his return from Per/ia, 

than he was met by the leading men among the Ariant, Ma- 

cedonians, Acacians, and other ſectarics, all ſtriving to ingra- 
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tiate themſelves with the new prince, and prepoſſeſs him in 
their favour ; but that he received them coldly, telling them, 
that he was an enemy to contention, and ſhould eſteem and 
countenance tboſe only who promoted unity and concord. 
However, as Jovian himſelf openly profeſſed the faith of the 
council of Nice, that doctrine was embraced by many, who, 
till that time, had been very fanguine in oppoſing it, and was 
ſoon after ſolemnly confirmed in a council held at Antioch this 
year 4. Jovian, after a ſhort ſtay at Antioch, ſet out for 
Conſtantinople, tho* the winter was already far advanced, to 
prevent the diſturbances, which he had reaſon to apprehend in 
the weſt. As he paſſed through Tarſus in Cilicia, he ordered 
ſome ornaments to be added to the tomb ot Julian; on which 
account he is blamed by ſome chriſtian writers. From Tar- 


ſus he proceeded to Tyana in Cappadecia, where he was inform- 


A tumult 
ie Gaul. 


Jovian en 
ters upon 
bis fr ft 
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ed, that Malericus, whom he had appointed general of the 
troops in Gaul, having declined that poſt, Lucill:anus, the 
emperors's father-in-law, and general of the troops in 1{yri- 
cum and Italy, had haſtened into Gaul; and taking upon him 
there, when matters were not yet ſettled, to examine the ac - 
counts of ſ,me officers, one of them, conſcious of his frauds, 
had fled for protection to the Batavians who ſerved in the 
Roman army; and by perſuading them that Julian was ſtill a- 
live, had ſo incenſed them againſt Lucillianus as a traytor, 
that in a tumult they killed him, and a tribune, by name 
Seniauchus, whom he had brought with him into Gaul. Va- 
lentinian, aſterwards emperor, but then only tribune, and one 
of the attendants of Lucillianus, narrowly eſcaped undergo- 
ing the ſame fate. This tumult which happened at Rheims, 
did not prevent the troops in Gaul, nor their general Jovinus, 
from declaring for Jovian, and proclaiming him emperor. 
They even ſent deputies to him, to congratulate him upon his 
promotion, and acquaint him, that they were ready to obey 
his commands. The deputies met the new emperor at Aſpo- 
na in Galatia, who received them in a very obliging manner, 
and continued Jevinus in the poſt of general, charging him 
not to ſuffer the death of Lacillianus to go unrevenged. From 
Aſpona Jovian purſued hs journey to Ancyra, the metropo- 
lis of Galatia, where he took upon him his firſt conſulſhip. 
We have obſerved above, that he had named his father for his 
collegue; but he dying in the mean time, he took in his room 


his own ſon, whom, though then only an infant, he diſtin- 
à Tdem ibid. * Idem. I. iti, C 26. p 205. Baron, ad 
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guiſhed with the title of nobiliſſimut, or moſt noble fi The 
diſcourſe which Themiſtius is ſaid to have pronounced on oc- 
caſion of the empcror's conſulſhip, has reached our times &; 
but Socrates aſſures us, that he pronounced it fix weeks after 
at Dadaſtana, and a ſecond time at Conſtantinople nv. Fowian, 
haſtening to reach the latter city, left Ancyra, and continued 
his journey, though the cold was then ſo ſevere and intenſe, 
that ſome of his retinue died on the road. Upon his arrival 
at Dadaſtana, a town on the borders of Galatia and Bithy- 
nia, but belonging to the latter province, he was met by The- 
miſtius, and other perſons of diſtinction, ſent by the ſenate of 
Conſtantinople to attend him. But before he left that place, He die: ar 
he was found dead in his bed, on the ſixteenth or ſeventeenth Dadaſtana 
of February of this year 364, after he had lived thirty-three 
years, and reigned ſeven months and twenty days. His ſud- 
den death gave occaſion to various reports ; ſome aſcribe it to 
the dampneſs of his chamber, which had been newly plaiſter- 
ed ; others ſay, he was ſtifled with the vapours of charcoal 
placed in the room to dry it. Some write, that he died of a 
ſurfeit ; others, that his death was owing to bad and poiſo- 
nous muſhrooms. Socrates ſays, he was carried off by an 
obſtruction ; and Chryſe/fom, that he was either poiſoned or 
murdered by his guards. Ammianus likewiſe ſecms to have 
believed, that he died a violent death; for he compares his 
end with that of Scipio Amilianus, who was ſtrangled in his 
bed ; and adds, that no inquiry was made after the death of 
either of them k. But Jovian had not yet diſobliged any man, 
nor does it appear, that he had any enemies, except perhaps 
Procopius, who took no advantage of his death, nor even 
ſhewed himſelf on that occaſion. The body of the deceaſed] 
emperor was carried to Conſtantinople, and there interred 
with the uſual ſolemnity in the church of the Apaſtles, where 
his tomb was to be ſeen many years after |. His wife vas com- 
ing to meet him, according to Zonaras ”, with her ſon Fer- 
ronianus, and a retinue worthy of an empreſs, when the re- 
ceived the news of his death. C-drenus likewiſe tells us, that 
ſhe never ſaw him after his promotion n; but Themi/{1us writes, 
that the ſon, and conſequently, in all likelihood, the mother 
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too, was with the emperor at Dadofiana ; and adds, that by 


his crying and ſtruggling when be was to be carried, according 


to cuſtom, in the conſular chariot, he ſeemed to portend what 
happened ſoon after, that is, the death of his father 9. The 
empreſs was ſtill living in 380*, and was buried after her 
death by her huſband J. Of her ſon we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
Jovian is greatly commended by all the eccleſiaſtic writers, 
among whom T heedoret ſays, that heaven raiſed him to the 
ſovereignty to reward, even in this life, his virtue; but that 
the world did not deſerve to enjoy long ſo great a bleſſing*. 
ian being dead, the chief officers, both civil and military, 
mbled in order to chuſe a new emperor, when ſome pro- 
poſed Eguitius, tribune of the firſt company of the ſhield- 
men of the emperor's guard; and others Fanuarius, a kinſ- 
man of the deceaſed emperor, at that time commander of 
the troops in {//yr:icum : but the former was rejected on ac- 
count of his ſuriy and ruſtic temper, and the latter becauſe 
he was at too great a diſtance . Zo/imus, ever favourable to 
the p2gans, tells us, that the electors, with one voice, nam- 
ed to the empire Salu/{ius Secundus, prefect of the eaſt ; a man, 
ſays he, of great worth and long experience in war, by reli- 
gion a pagan, but no great enemy to the chriſtians. He adds, 
that Saluſt, excuſing himſelf on account of his old age and 
infirmities, they were for naming his ſon ; but that the father 
oppoſed his election, alledging, that he was too young, and 
conſequently not equal to ſo great a charge. At length, af- 
ter an inter-regnum of nine or ten days, Yalentinian was, by 
univerſal cenicat, choſen emperor ; which unanimity Aumi- 
anus aſcribes to a particular inſpiration from heaven ®. The 
prefect Saluſtius Secundus, Arintheus, one of the generals of 
the army, Da» glaiphus, general of the horſe, and Datianus, 
a patrician, who had been conſul in 358, are ſaid to have 
been the chief authors of his election v. The latter had been 
left by Jovian on account of his old age, and the ſeverity of 
the winter, in Galatia ; whence he wrote to the army, ad- 
viling them to chuſe Valentinian, as a man well qualified for 
that high ſtation*. This election was made at Nice, the me- 
tropolis of Bithynia, whi cher the army that attended Fovian, 
His paren- had, after his death, removed from Dadaſt ana I. Valentini- 


tore, edu. gy was the fon of Greiianus, a native of Cilale in Pannonia. 
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his anceſtors were no- ways conſpicuous ; but Gratianus him- 


ſelf being admitted into the army on account of his extraordi- 
nary ſtrength, and great addreſs at all manner of exerciſes, 
raiſed himſelf by degrees to the dignity of count of Africa 3 
of which honourable employment he was afterwards deprived, 
upon a ſuſpicion of his having embezzled the public money. 
However, he was many vears after appointed commander of 
the troops in Britain; in which office he acquitted himſelf 
with great reputation. On his return from thence, he with- 
drew to his eſtate in the country, leading there a retired life, 
till it was confiſcated by Conſtantius, incenſed againſt him for 
having entertained Magnentius as he paſſed that way, with a 
deſign to uſurp the empire. But he continued, notwithſtand- 
ing his diſzrace, to be greatly beloved and eſteemed by the ar- 
my *; and the eſteem and aſtection they all had for the father 
did not a little contribute to the promotion of the ſon 2. The 
| ſenate of Conſtantinople decreed him a ſtatue in the beginning 

of the reign of Valens bd. We do not find, that he had any 
other children beſides Yalentinian and Valens, who are ſuppo- 
ſed to have been both born in the city of Cibale, the birth- 
place of their father. Ihe former is ſtyled on ſome medals e 
Flavius, which prænomen became common to all thoſe who, 
after Con/tantivs's time, were raiſed to the empire. Valenti- 
nian had by. his firſt wife, named Valeria Severa, the emperor 
Gratian, born in the year 359. Of his ſecond wife, Fuſti- 
na, the mother of Valeutinian II. and of three daughters, 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Valentinian was baptized, as 
we read in St. Ambroſe 4, and held the doctrine of the coun- 
cil of Nice, though that of Arius generally prevailed in 
Pannonia. He is ſaid by moſt writers to have been al- 
together illiterate ; and Themi/tius ſeems to infinuate, that 


neither he, nor his brother Valens, had any knowledge of 


the Greet tongue f. But Aufonius allows him ſome erudi- 
tion . He betook himſelf early to the profeſiion of arms, and 
on ſeveral occaſions gave remarkable proofs of his courage, 
prudence, and experience h. In Gaul he commanded a bo- 
dy of horſe, in quality of tribune ; but that command was 
taken from him by Conſlantius, as we have related in the 
reign of that prince, upon a falſe charge brought againſt him 
by Barbetio. Phileflorgius writes, that while he was in Gaul, 
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it was conjectured from ſome omens, that he ſhoul | attain 
one day to the empire; which induced Conflantins to ſend 
him into Meſopotamia, to ſerve there againſt the Perfians i, 
Under Julian he was tribune of one of the bands of the 
guards, called Fouitani, who conſtantly attended the empe- 
ror Kk. We are told, that being one day obliged, as tribune 
of the guard, to attend the emperor into a temple, and the 
miniſter of the idols ſprinkling thoſe who entered with water, 
which was ſuppoſed to purify them, Valentinian, who was a 
zealous chriſtian, ſeeing a drop of it upon his habit, not only 
reviled and upbraided the pontiff as an impoſtor, but ſtruck 
him, and, in the preſence of Julian, cut out that part of his 
habit on which it had fallen, and threw it contemptuouſly on 
the ground. This provoked Julian to ſuch a degree, that he 
immediately ordered Valentinian either to ſacrifice to the 

or lay down his employment : he choſe, without heſitation, 
the latter; but Julian, not ſatisfied therewith, confined him, 
according to Philaſtorgius, to Thebes in Egypt; according to 
Sozomen, to Melitene in Armenia, charging him with ſome 
negiect of duty, to deprive him of the glory which he was 
appriſed would accrue to him from ſuffering on account of 
his religion . If what theſe authors write be true, Julian 
muſt have recalled him ſoon after, perhaps to employ him in 
the Per ſian war; for he is ſuppoſed to have been baniſhed in 
362, and on the other hand it is plain from Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus , that, at the death of Julian, he ſerved in the arm 
in quality of tribune. Upon the promotion of Jovian, Lu- 
cillianus, father-in-law to that prince, took him with him 
into Gaul, as one capable of eſtabliſhing, by his prudence 
and known abilities, the authority of the new emperor in 
that province. Lucillianus was killed, as we have related 
above, in a tumult at Rheims; and Valentinian narrowly 
eſcaped undergoing the ſame fate, Upon his return into the 
ealt, Jovian preferred him to the command of the ſecond 
company of the ſcutarit, or ſhield-men of the guard; and 
left him at Ancyra, when he ſet out from thence on his march 
to Conflantineple, with orders to follow him ſome time after *. 
Valentinian was ſtill at Ancyra, when Fovian died at Dadaſ- 
tana ; and he was choſen, in the manner we have related 
above, to ſucceed him. Upon his election meſſengers were 
unmediately diſpatched to acquaint him with it ; and in the 
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mean time Equitius and Leo ordered to prevent diſturbances 

or tumults in the army. Valentinian, ſoon after the arrival 

of the meſlengers, ſet out from Ancyra, and reached Nice, 

where the army then was, on the twenty-fourth of February ; 

but did not appear abroad till the tweaty-ſixth, perhaps be- 

cauſe he was in ſuſpenſe, whether he ſhould accept the em- 

pire or no, as we read in Victor the younger. This, at 

leaſt, ſeems more probable to us than the — of Am- 

mianus Marcellinus v, viz. that out of ſuperſtition he avoid- 

ed tranſacting any thing on the twenty-fifth, that being the 
biſſextile, 8 conſequently an unlucky day. Be that as it 

will, orders were given in the evening, by the advice of the 

prefect Saluſtius Secundus, that no perſon who might, on ac- 

count of his poſt or quality, be ſuppoſed to aſpire at the em- 

pire, ſhould, on pain of death, be ſeen abroad the next 
morning. As ſoon as it was light, the whole army was 

drawn up in a plain near the city of Nice; and Valentinian, 
appearing at their head, was deſired to aſcend the tribunal z . 
which he had no ſooner done, than he was, with loud ſhouts, 

ſaluted Falentinianus Auguſtus, and adorned, in the fight of zz, i, 4. 
the whole army, with all the enſigns of ſovereignty, that is, fed by 
with a purple robe and a diadem 1. When this ceremony he army 
was over, the new emperor was preparing to harangue the wih he 
army, according to cuſtom, and had already ſtretched out title of 
his hand to begin his ſpeech, when he was ſtopped by a ſedi- Auguſtus 
tious noiſe of the ſoldiery, requiring him to take that inftant 

a collegue in the ſovereignty, that the empire might not for 

the future remain, as it had happened twice in a few. months, 

without a head. Valentinian, though a man of great reſolu- 

tion and intrepidity, was at firſt ſomewhat alarmed ; but ſoon ,_ 
reſuming his uſual courage, he firſt reproved, with an air of H. rm 
authority, thoſe who appeared the moſt forward and ſeditious ; 5% © 
and then, without any interruption, addreſſed himſelf to the , „% f 
army in the following terms : It was in your power a few L 1 
% days ago to chuſe for your emperor whom you pleaſed; ;, rb. ar- 
<< but ſince you have raiſed me to that high ſtation, I muſt my: 

<< tell you, that power is no longer in Your hands: you are 

<< not to preſcribe Ns to your ſovereigh ; it is my province 

«© to command, and yours to obey : I am to judge, and not 

«© you, what may be uſeful and conducive to the public wel- 

« fare. However, I do not ſay, that I will not take a col- 

„ legue ; but in an affair of ſuch importance, I muſt pro- 

«© ceed with the utmoſt care and precaution imaginable, leſt 
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© both you and I may hereafter have occaſion to repent of 
© our raſhneſfs.” This reſolute ſpeech, uttered with all the 
authority of a ſovereign, ſtopped the mouths of the mutineers ; 
and no one daring to oppoſe a man, who ſeemed born to 
command, he was again, with a general acclamation, ſa- 
Juted with the title of Auguſtus, and conducted, or, as Philo- 
ftergrus will have it, carried on a large ſhield, to the imperial 
pace. 

Valentinian being thus declared emperor at Nice on the 
twenty-fixth of February of this year 364, left that city on 
the twenty - eighth of the ſame month, and ſet out for Conſtan- 
tinoplie. His march was very expeditious ; for he made his 
public entry into Nicomedia on the firſt of March, and there 
created his brother Valens prefettus ftabuli, that is, accord- 
Be deck ing to the modern phraſe, maſter of the horſe, with the title 
* | Bs ta of tribune ; and after his arrival at Con/tantimpple, declared 
od þ;, bim his collegue in the empire on the twenty- eighth of March, 
n acc rding to the moſt probable opinion. This ceremony 
in the em. Was performed at a place called Hebdomon, or the ſepenth, be- 
fre, Cauſe it was ſeven miles diſtant from Conſtantinople. In this 

place, which was a village, with an imperial palace, and ſe- 
veral churches, the emperors who ſucceeded Valens were 
commonly crowned, and that prince embelliſhed it with ſe- 
veral edifices, and with a ftately tribunal or throne ; whence 
it took the name of the tribunal i, Ammianus tells us, that 
Valentinian having ſummoned a council at Nice, as ſoon as 
he was declared emperor, to deliberate about a collegue ; 
and the other officers being all filent, through fear of diſob- 
liging the emperor, Dagalaiphus addreſſing him with great 
liberty, Hou are partial, ſaid he, to your own family, you 
will make choice of your brother; but if you love your people, 
you will prefer ſome other. Ammianus adds, that when he 
named Valens, his choice was univerſally applauded, becauſe 
no one Yared to diſapprove or oppoſe it * ; which ſhews, that 
no great advantages to the ſtate were expected from Valens. 
However, Anmianus, who neither condemns him as a bad 
prince, nor thinks him worthy of a place among the good 
ones u, obſerves to his praiſe, that he ever kept up a good un- 
derſtanding with his brother; that he undertook 

without his advice, and obeyed him not only as his elder 
brother, i ut as his ſovereign v. Some time after, both 
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princes were ſeized with a violent fever, which was by ſome 
aſcribed to the magical practices of Julian's triends, efpeci- 

ally of the philoſophers Maximus and Priſcus, who thereupon 

were apprehended, with many others, and carried in chains ; 
to Con/tantinople. Priſcus was ſoon diſcharge ; but Maxi- H. — 
mus, who was univerſally hated, and ſuppoſed to have ſtir- ue. 
red up Julian againſt Valentinian, on account of his zcal for J wine 
the chriſtian religion, was condemned to pay a heavy fine, V7 1 88 
and to lie in priſon till he had paid it. Many eminent per- 

ſons were accuſed on this occaſion ; but the prefect Salu/t. us 
Secundus, with his uſual addreſs, prudence, and z004d-nature, 

ſtifled ſuch accuſations, and put a ſtop to all further inqui- 

ries . The two emperors were no ſooner recovered, thin 

they left Conſtantinople; and paſſing through Adriane, 

where they were on the twenty-ninth of April arrive at 
Philippepolis ; whence they proceeded to Sardica, and from 

that city to Narſſus in Dacia, where they were on the tluürd 

of June, and ſcem to have continued till about the eighteenth 

of the ſame month, partly at Naiſſus, partly at a caſlie 

named Mediana, about three miles from that city *. As 

the empire was threatened with a general invaſion from the 
barbarous nations that ſurrounded it, Valentinian, the better 

to make head againſt them, thought it adviſeable to di- 

vide the provinces between himſelf and his brother ; and 
accordingly made this famous partition at M. diana, com- He divides 
mitting to the government of Valens the eaſt, that is, the empire 
all Aſia, with Egypt and Thrace, and reſerving to him- with his 
ſelf Mlyricum, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Africa, that brother 
is, all the weſt. After this partition, both princes repaired Valens. 
to Sirmium, where they parted, Valentinian for Milan, and 

Valens for Conflantinople *®. In the mean time the barbarians 

broke into the empire from all quarters, the Germans into 

Gaul and Rhetia, the Sarmatians and Quadians into Pan- 

nonia, the Pits, Saxons, Scots, and Atacotti into Britain, 

and the Aufturians, with other Mooriſh nations, into Aj ica. 

But the latter province was not ſo much harraſſed by the bar- 

barians as by Romanus, who had been ſent by Fovian toprotect 

it; for the Aufturians had in his reign made frequent inroads 


manus ſurpaſſed the barbarians themſelves in oppreſſing and pil- Tripo'ita- 


laging that unhappy province, and even refuſed to maich a- ked 5 » 
* Zos. I. iv. p. 735. EuwayP.c. 5. p. 82, 83. 1 Am. Auduflans 
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gainſt the enemy, who, roving up and down the country, com- 

mitted every-where dreadful ravages, becauſe the inhabitants 

would not comply with his exorbitant demands; for he required, 

befides immenſe ſums, no fewer than four thouſand camels, 

without which, he ſaid, he could not take the field. The 

Africans finding they could have no protection from Romanus, 

charged the deputies, whom they ſent with the uſual preſents 

| Romanus to Valentinian upon his acceſſion to the empire, to lay before 
accuſed but the new emperor the miſerable ſtate of their affairs; which 
continued in they did accordingly, offering to prove the particulars con- 
bis cem tained in the memorial, which they preſented to the emperor ; 
wand. but Remigius, who was then magiſter officiortem, and ſhared 
with Romanus, his kinſman and confident, the ſpoils of the 

province, by repreſenting things in a quite different light, ma- 

naged his friend's cauſe with ſo much cunning and addreſs, that 

the emperor, not knowing whom to believe, referred the mat- 

ter to a further inquiry; which Remigius got eaſily put off 

from time to time, as there was then a great hurry of buſi- 

neſs at court. However, they prevailed upon the emperor to 

give the command of the troops to Ruricius, governor of Li- 

bya Tripolitana ; but, by the intereſt of Remigius, it was ſoon 

after reſtored to Xomanus, In the mean while, the Aufurians 

came down in greater numbers than ever, laid waſte the fruit- 

ful territories of Leptis and Oea ; from which cities, and that 

of Sebrata, the province is ſaid to have been named Tripolis, 

that word importing three cities, As Romanus continued the 

whole time unconcerned and inactive, the barbarians ſcoured 

the country without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, ravaged 

it in a moſt miſerable manner, put many perſons of all ranks 

to the ſword, took an incredible number of priſoners, and had 

even the confidence to lay ſiege to Leptis, a ſtrong and popu- 

lous city, but were not able to reduce it. The noiſe of theſe 
devaſtations reaching the emperor's ears, he diſpatched Palla- 

dius to pay the troops their arrears, and bring him a true ac- 

Palladius count of the ſtate of the province. Romanus, being immedi- 
fent to in- ately acquainted by his friend Remigius with the errand on which 
guire into Palladius was ſ-nt, perſuaded the principal officers of the ar- 
the ftate my, with whom ne maintained a good underſtanding, to pre- 
the . ſent Palladius, whom he repreſented as a man of great autho- 
wine: rity at court, wth a great ſhare of the money which he had 
brought to pay them. Palladius accepted the preſent, and 
proceeded to Leptis, where he heard the complaints of the in- 
Labitant., and was by them conducted to view the country, 
that he might be an ey-ewitneſs of the miſerable condition to 
which it was reduced, and of the dreadful havock the bar- 
barians had made, without being in the leaſt curbed or 2 
trained. 
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trained. Palladius, at that ſight, could not help exclaiming 
againſt Romanus, telling him in plain terms, that he would 
not fail to acquaint the emperor with his unaccountable con- 
duct, and upbraiding him with his cruelty and avarice. But Hei: gai- 
Romanus ſoon ſtopt bis mouth, by upbraiding him in his turn ved over by 
with converting to his private uſe the money with which he Rumanus. 
was to pay the ſoldiers, and threatening to let the emperor 
know he had betrayed his truſt. This put Palladius into ſuch 
a fright, that he agreed with Romanus to conceal the whole 
from the emperor, whom accordingly he aſſured on his return, 
that the city of Leptis, and the Tripolitan province, complained 
without reaſon ; which was believed, Palladius being gene- 
rally eſteemed a man of great integrity, and above all bri- 
bery and corruption. Nay, the emperor was by him fo 
miſled, and ſhamefully impoſed upon, that he ſent him back 
into Africa to try and puniſh the authors of the ſuppoſed ca- 
lumnies and falſe informations brought againſt Romanus. In 
the diſcharge of this ſcandalous office, he tampered ſo cun- 
ningly with the inhabitants of Leptis, that they diſowned the 
complaints which Fovinus, one of their deputies, had laid be- 
fore the emperor in their name, maintaining that they had 
given him no ſuch commiſſion. TFovinus himſelf, to gain the 
favour of Palladius and Romanus, and by that means avoid 
the danger that threatened him, owned he had made a falſe re- 
port to the emperor, who thereupon ordered him to be put Hi: accu- 
to death, with ſome of the chief citizens of Leptis, and the go ſers pu- 
vernor Ruricins, who had confirmed the truth of the in- vibe. 
formations brought againſt Romanus. The latter was execu- 
ted at Stephe in Mauritania, and the others at Utica. Erec- 
thius and Ariſtomenes, two other citizens of Leptis, who had 
complained of Romanus, were condemned to have their tongues 
cut out ; but they found means to make their eſcape, and lay 
concealed till the reign of Gratian, when this ſcene of ini- 
quity was brought to light b. | 
Tux following year, 365, both princes entered upon their 
firſt conſulſhip, the one at Milan, the other at Cmſtantinople. 
Valentinian ſeems to have continued at Milan till the month 
of Auguft, and then to have viſited ſeveral cities of Italy, wiz. 
Verona, Aguileia, and Luceria e. From Italy he paſſed into 


| Gaul, and was either at or near Paris in his way to that city 7% Ger. 


in the latter end of October, when he received certain intelli- mans bal 
gence that the Germans had made an irruption into that pro- 3% Gaul; 
vince ; and that Procopius had revolted in the eaſt. Of the 


n Amman. I. xxvi. p. 316. & l. xxvii. p. 347—380. Cod. 
Theodoſ. chron. p. 75. 5 | 
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latter we ſhall ſpeak in the reign of Valens. As for the Ger- 
mans, they had ſent embaſſadors to congratulate Yalentinian 
upon his acceſſion to the empire; but Ur/acius, then magifter 
officiorum, having received them in a very diſobliging manner, 
and ſent them back with far leſs preſents than were uſually 
given they had thrown them away with ſcorn and in- 
dignation ; and upon their return, ftirred up their nation to 
take arms, and revenge the affront that had been offered 
them. They broke therefore into Gaul, and laid waſte the 
country bordering on the Rhine. Valentinian diſpatched Da- 
galaiphus againſt them, and advanced in perſon as far as Rheims 


But retire to ſupport him. But the Germans retiring at his approach, 
at the ap. he returned to Paris, and there took up his winter-quarters 4. 
proach of He was for returning into [/lyricum to make head there againſt 
the emperor the rebel Precopius ; but his friends, and the deputies that were 


ſent to him from all the cities in Gaul, earneſtly intreating 
him not to leave that province expoſed to the inroads of the 
Germans, he complied with their requeſt, conſidering, ſays 
Ammianus, that Procopius was only an enemy to his family, 
whereas the Germans were declared enemies to the whole 
Roman empire ©. Being therefore reſolved not to ſtir out of 
Gaul, he diſpatched Neotberius, at that time only a notary, 
but afterwards, that is, in 390, conſul, into Africa, to prevent 
Procopius from making himſelf maſter of that province; and at 
the ſame time injoined Eguitius to cover [llyricum, and 
watch the motions of the uſurper on that fide f. St. Je- 
rom writes, that Equitius abuſed his authority in opprefling 
and plundering the people whom he was ſent to protect “. 
Equitius was already comes or count, to which dignity 
the emperor added on this occaſion that of magifter or ge- 
neral b. | „ 

Tun next conſuls were Gratian and Dagalaiphus; the lat- 
ter was general of the horſe, and had been comes domeſticorum 


under Julian: his name gives us room to believe, that he was 


by birth a barbarian. As for his collegue, he was the fon of 
the emperor Valentinian, and then an infant; whence in the 
dates of the laws enacted this year he is marked thus NB. P. 
that is, Nobiliſſimus Puer. The Germans, who had made an 
irruption into Gaul the preceding year, and retired at the ap- 
proach of the emperor, as we have obſerved above, returned 
this year, 366, and having paſſed the Rhine on the ice, de- 
feated the Romans in a pitched battle, took the ſtandards of 
the Batauians and Heruli, and killed the two counts Cha- 


4 Aum1an. I. xxvi. p 315—317. * Idem, I. zxxvii p. 33 
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rietto-and Scverianus, ſays Zofimus, who commanded the Ro- 
man forces. That the Romans were defeated, and Severianus 
killed, is owned by Ammianus k ; but  Charietto muſt have 
eſcaped, fince we find a law dated the ſeventeenth of May 
addreſſed to him !; whereas this battle was fought in the 
depth of winter, when the Rhine was frozen over ®. Zofi- 
mus adds, that Valentintan, who, according to him, was 
preſent at this battle, highly provoked againſt the Batavi- 
ans for having given ground the firſt, ordered them to be 
caſhiered and fold for flaves, but ſuſpended the execution of 
his orders, upon their promiſing to retrieve their reputa- 
tion by ſome ſignal enterpriſe ; which they did — 
attacking the enemy's camp in the dead of the night, and 
committing there a dreadful flaughter ®. What Zeſimus 
writes touching the Bataviqns may be true ; but as for Va- 
lentinian, it is plain from Ammianus, that when this battle was 
fought, he was at Paris ; whence he immediately diſpatched 
Dagalaiphus, to prevent the evil conſequences that were like- 
ly to attend the defeat of the other generals. Dagalaiphus, 
pretending he had not ſufficient ſtrength to engage the enemy, 
who were roving about the country in ſeveral great bodies, 
did not ſo much as offer to reſtrain them. Hereupon he was 
recalled, and Jevinus, general of the troops in Gaul, was 
ſent in his room ; who, having carefully informed himſelf of 
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the motions of the barbarians, fell upon one of their parties at Jovinus 
a place called Scarponna, between Teul and Metz, and cut gains a 
them all off, without loſing one man. Being attended with complete 
the like ſucceſs againſt another party, which ys ſurpriſed, he victory 

advanced with incredible expedition. againſt the main body of 9” the 


their army, attacked them, though far ſuperior to him in 
number, and after a long and bloody conteſt, put them to 
fligat. The fight continued the whole day, and the Romans 
were once in great danger of being utterly defeated, the ſud- 
den flight of a tribune, named Balchobaudes, who was a great 
boaſter, and conſequently, as it generally happens, a down- 


right coward, having diſanimated the troops under his com- 


mand. However, Jovi nus, inſpiring them, more by his 
example than by words, with treſh courage, led them on to 
the charge, while they were ready to turn their backs; 
and, preſſing with great reſolution and intrepidity upon the 
cnemy, obliged them to give ground, and betake themſelves 

to a diſorderly flight. On the enemy's fide, fix thouſand 


i Zos. |. iv p. 740. *k AUMA. I. xxvii. p. 334. 
i Cod Theodoſ. v. tit. 5. leg. 1. p 440. „Aux lian. 
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Were 


Germans. 


The enemy withdrew in the night 

ed in their retreat by ſeveral partics ſent out by Fo- 
vinus for that purpoſe; inſomuch, that few of them had the 
good luck to eſcape. Fovinus followed them the next morn- 
ing with the whole army ; but finding he could not overtake 
them without harraſſing his troops, he returned to his camp, 
where he was informed; that their king, who had been taken 
by a party ſent to plunder their camp, had been hanged in 
his abſence. Being greatly provoked at ſo baſe an action, he 
reſolved to puniſh with death the tribune, who commanded 
the party; but he found upon examination, that the ſoldiers 
had done it in the height of their rage, which the tribune had 
in vain attempted to reſtrain 7. Valentinian had advanced as 
far as Rheims to ſupport Fovinus, as we conjecture from ſeve- 
ral laws enacted this year in that city, and dated the ſeventh of 
April, the ſeventeenth of May, and the fourteenth of June 1. 
but he muſt have. returned to Paris before the end of the 
campaign; for Fovinus marching back to Paris with his vic- 
torious army, the emperor, to do him honour, went out to 
meet him, and for his eminent ſervices named him conſul for 
the enſuing year. The public joy for the happy ſucceſſes of 
this glor:ous campaign was greatly heightened by the arrival 
of meſſengers from Valens, with the head of Procepius, killed 
in Aſa on the twenty-ſeventh of May, as we ſhall relate 
hereatter. Valentinian was returned to Rheims on the twenty- 
ſeventh of November ©, and ſeems to have continued there all 


Valentini- „inter. He made it his chief ſtudy to fortify the banks of 


the Rhine, cauſing a great number of forts to be erected on the 
German, as well as on the Roman ide of that river; by which 
means, and by augmenting his forces, he prevented the bar- 
barians, ſays Zeſimus , from ever breaking into the Roman 
territories during the nine remaining years of his reign. But 
that writer muſt be underſtood of the Alemans; for we ſhall 


have ſoon occaſion to ſpeak of the irruptions of the Franks 
and Saxons into Gaul. | 


Tu next conſuls were Lupicinus and Fovinus, both ge- 
nerals, the former under Valens in Syria, and the latter un- 
der Valentinian in Gaul. Jevinus is by the ableſt critics 
thought to be the ſame perſon with Valens Jovinus, general 
of the horſe, who. was ſucceeded in that employment by 
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Theodofius in 370, as we read in Ammianus v. He was ſent 
this very year into Britain, and attended Valentinian in his 
expedition againſt the Germans in 368 . Flodard, in his 
hiſtory of the church of Rheims, produces the epitaph of one 
2 who had been twice general of the Roman horſe and 

„ and yet was more illuſtrious for his piety than his em- 
ployments 7. He was baptized and buried at Rheims, in the 
church of St. Agricola, now the abbey of St. Nicaſius, or St. 
Nicaiſe, as the natives call it. The ſtately tomb, ſtill to be 
ſeen there, is thought to have been his. The epitaph ſeems 
to inſinuate, that he was the founder of that church, which, 
in. the laſt will of the holy biſhop Rhemigius, is ſtyled the Jo- 
vinian church a. Moſt authors take this Fovinus to be the 
conſul of this year, which we can hardly believe, ſince in the 
epitaph no. notice is taken of the conſulſhip, a dignity far ſu- 
perior to the others mentioned in it, Beſides, we are no- 
where told, that Fovinus, the conſul of this year, was a chriſ- 
tian; nay, from Fulian's preferring him to the firſt employ- 
ments both civil and mil 
did not profeſs the chriſtian religion, at leaft in that prince's 
reign. All the laws of this year to the third of June are dated 
from Rheims® ; a plain proof, that the emperor continued 
there till that time: one dated the ſixth of Auguſt was enacted 
at Vemæ ſia, ſaid to have been a place in the neighbourhood of 
Rheims e. From Nemmſia the emperor removed to Amient, 
as appears from a law dated the eighteenth of Auguſt, and ad- 


itary, we may well conclude, that he 
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dreſſed to Pretextatus, prefect of Rome d. He was probably Valentini 
kept ſo long at Rheims by a violent diſtemper, with which an fa/ls 


he was ſeized this year. As his recovery was deſpaired of, i/l, 


the great officers of the court began to form cabals, and to 
think of naming him a ſucceſſor. The chief candidates for 
the imperial dignity were Rufticus Julianus and Severus, both 
dreaded on account of their ſeverity and rigour, but the for- 
mer much more than the latter: he afterwards betrayed a 
moſt cruel and favage temper, when he was proconſul of A 
rica in 371, and 372. Symmachus is thought to have addreſ- 
ſed to him the firſt fifteen letters of his third book. As for 
Severus, he was, in the judgment of Ammiants, in every re- 


ſpect preferable to Fulianus . But the emperor's unexpected But reco- 
recovery pur an end to the hopes and intrigues of the cour- wers, and 


creates his 
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tiers; for be, being probably informed of what had been 
tranſacted, reſolved to prevent any farther diſputes, by raiſing 

his ſon Gratian to the empire. Having therefore before- 

hand gained the ſoldiery, he aſſembled them in the neighbour- 

hood of Amiens; and, with their conſent and approbation, 

declared him his collegue in the empire, veſting him with the 

purple, and other enſigus of ſovereignty, amidſt the loud 
acclamations of the multitude f. Thus was Gratian created 
emperor on the twenty-fourth of Augu/t, 367, at the city of 

Amiens, for which he is ſaid to have ever ſhewed a very parti- 

cular regard : he was then about eight years eld, having been 

born in 359, on the eighteenth of April, or, as others will 

have it, on the twenty-third of May. Every one was ſur- 

priſed, ſays Ammianus, at the emperor's raiſing him at once 

to the ſovereignty, inſtead of creating him firft.Ce/ar, pur- 

ſuant to the cuſtom, which had prevailed till that time . /:c- 

tor writes, that he was induced thereunto by his mother-in- 

law and his wife. Of the former, we find no farther men- 

tion in hiſtory. As to the latter, ſhe was, without all doubt, 

the mother of Gratian, Yalentinian's firſt wife, called by So- 

crates, Sc vera h, and ſtyled on ſome medals Valeria Severa 
Auguſſa. That princeſs was then certainly at court, and 

in favour ; but ſeems to have been ſoon after diſgraced. We 

read in the chronicle of Alexandria, that the empreſs Severa 

having purchaſed an eſtate at a very low rate, the emperor, 
ſuſpecting ſome foul dealing, was ſo provoked, that, not ſa- 

tished with obliging her to reſtore the eſtate to the former 

He di- Owner, he drove her out of the city *. Be that as it will, it 
wvorces Se- is certain, that Valentinian divorced her, and married Fuftina, 
vera aud à native of Sicily, and the daughter, as is ſuppoſed, of one 
marries Fab, whom Conſtantius ordered to be put to death, while 
Juſtina, he was governor of Picenum, becauſe he had bragged, giving 
credit to ſome omens, that he ſhould one day be the father of 

an emperor. Zoſfimus writes, that ſhe had bern married be- 

fore to Magnentius, killed in 352 . She favoured the doctrine 

of Arius, but craftily concealed her ſentiments in the emperor's 

life-time 2. She had two brothers, viz. Conſſantianus, who 

was raiſed to the dignity of tribunus flabuli, but killed by a 

band of robbers in 369, and Cerealis, on whom the empcrot 
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conferred the ſame dignity after the death of his brother o. By 
u/tina the emperor had four children, viz. Valentinian 11. 

22 Grata, and Galla, of whom the latter was married 

to tne Theadofius ?. Socrates writes, that the em- 

— Scuera having taken Juſtina, upon the death of 
r father, under her protection, and brought her up at court, 

the emperor was ſo taken with her charms, that he reſolved 

to marry her; but on the other hand, being unwilling to 

divorce his wiſe Severa, he cauſed a law to be publiſhed 

in all the cities of the empire, allowing his ſubjecls to 

have two wives at a time: he adds, that Valentinian him- ki 

ſelf being the firſt who made uſe of his own licence, mar- 

ried Fu/tina without diſmiſſing Severa*. Thus Socrates. But 

as neither Ammianus Marcellinus, who is no-ways favourable 

to Valentinian, nor Zeſimus, an avowed enemy to all the chri- 

ſtian princes, take any notice of ſuch a remarkable law, 

we cannot help looking upon the account of Socrates as 

an arrant fable. Fornandes indeed relates the ſame thing * ; 

but he copied it from Socrates, whom, for the moſt part, he 

follows. About the cloſe of this year, the city of Mentæ was The c5ty of 

unexpectedly attacked, taken, and plundered, by Rhando, one Mentz © 

of the princes of the Alemanns, while the emperor, ſays Am- taten and 

mianus, Was employed in ſome other expedition ; but in plundered 

what expedition, we are no-where told. The ſame writer by the Ale- 

obſerves, that Rhando ſurpriſed the place, while the inha- manns. 

bitants, for the moſt part chriſtians, were celebrating a ſo- 

lemn feſtival. The Romans, to revenge this inſult, had re- The trea- 

courſe to treachery, and cauſed Vithicabius, a prince of the chery of 144 

ſeme nation, to be aſſaſſinated by one of his own people, Romans. 

whom they had gained over by their emiſſaries. Vithi- 

cabius was the ſon of Vadomarius, king of the Alemanns, 

of whom we have had frequent occaſion to ſpeak in the reign 

of Conftantius. The death of Vithicabius, who was a prince 

of great addreſs, intrepidity, and reſolution, put a ſtop for 

ſome time to the incurſions of the Alemanns:. Valentinian, 

ſoon after the promotion of Gratian, left Amiens, and repaired 

to Treves, in which city he pailed the winter, as appears from 

the dates of ſeveral laws of this and the following year u. Be- 7, Pie 

fore he reached that place, he was alarmed with diſmal tidings and Scots 

from Britain, viz. that the Pis, Scots, and other northern break inte 

nations, had broke into the Reman territories ; and having be Roman 

territerie 


„ Auw1an. I. xxviii. p. 363. Sock. p. 150. 4 Socx, 
1. iv. c. 32. ! Joanan. reg. c. 40. p 6e. f Auna. 
I. xxvii, p. 249. Idem ibid. » Cog. Theodoſ. chron. 
p. 81. 
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killed NeAaridus, count of the maritime tract, and Fullo- 
faudes, who is diſtinguiſhed with the title of dux or dyke, had 
committed every- where dreadful ravages, and reduced the pro- 
vince to a moſt deplorable condition. Hereupon the emperor 
immediately diſpatched into Britain Severus, at that time 
comes domeflicorum ; but receiving ſtill worſe news of the ſtate 
of affairs in that iſland, he ſoon after recalled him, and ſent 
Fovinus in his room, who having acquainted the emperor with 
the miſerable condition to which the iſland was reduced, and 
the ſtill greater evils with which it was threatened, if a 
powerful reinforcement both of horſe and foot were not ſent 
with all poſſible expedition to its relief, Valentinian made 
choice of Theodo/ius, father to the emperor of the ſame name, 
and committed to him the whole management of this trou- 


bleſome war. Theodeſius, who was an officer of great expe- - 


rience and known abilities, haſtened to Boulogne, and em- 
barking there, landed at Rutupie ; whence, as ſoon as his 
forces arrived from the continent, he marched to Lundonium 
or London, which Ammianus ſtyles an ancient city ; and there 
_—_ his troops into ſeveral parties, he advanced againſt 


repulſed by the enemy, who were roving up and down the country, cut 
Theodo- great numbers of them in pieces, obliged them to quit the 


ſius. 


Th, revolt 
of Valen 


tine in Bri- 


Tin ſup- 
prefed. 


booty and priſoners they had taken, and recovered an entire 
province, which they had ſeized and held as their own. To 
this province which compriſed the ſouthern parts of Scotland, 
the emperor gave the name of Valentia, perhaps from his 
brother Valens. Thus was the number of the provinces in 
this iſland encreaſed, Falentia being added to the four former, 
which were Britqunie Prima, Britannia Secunda, Maxima 
C ſarienſis, and Flavia Ceſarienfis v. Theodofius, at the 
ſame time, cruſhed in its very beginning the revolt of Valen- 
tine or Valentinian, who, being baniſhed into Britain, pre- 
vailed upon ſome of the inhabitants to proclaim him empe- 
ror ; which Theodofius no ſooner underſtood, than he marched 
againſt the uſurper, and having got him and ſome of hig 
con federates into his power, he delivered them up to the civil 
magiſtrates ; but would not ſuffer them to be examined con- 
eerning theit accomplices, left that ſhould give occaſion to new 
troubles . The ſame year, the ; ra and Saxons broke 
into Gaul, but were repulſed with great ſlaughter by Theodq- 
ſius, on his return from Britain? : it was probably on account 


w Amman. | xxvii. p. 346. & |. xxviii. p. 368. Usner. Bri- 
tannicar ecciefiar. ant'q. p 888. * Aumian,l. xxviii. p. 368. 
Zos. I. ir. p. 742. Idem, I. xvii. p. 340. 
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of the advantages gained on theis occaſion, that Falentinian 
mg get of the Frenks, which is 
iven him in an inſcription of the year . Anmmianus, 
among the other tranſaStions of this year - 


inſtances of the exceſſive and injuſtice of Valentinian, 
who had hitherto with 


tionum in 1 
faults ; and 
to be put to death, with three apparitors of the vicar of Italy, 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe Diodorus had commenced 
a ſuit againſt a count, who was going to court, and the a 

paritors had, purſuant to their office, ſummoned him to ap- 
pear. The memory of Diederus, and the three apparitors 
is ſtill honoured, ſays Ammianus, by the chriſtians at Milan, 
who call the place where they were buried the innocents *. 


To this probably the quzſtor Eupbraxius alluded, when, upon 
the emperor's 'commanding another perſon to be put to 
death for cauſing the fentence of a lawful judge to be execu- 
ted, he told him, that the chriſtian religion honoured thoſe 
ns martyrs whom he condemned as guilty d. St Terom 
tells us, that this year, in the country of the Atrebates, 
now the Artois, wool fell from heaven mixed with rain „. 
Orofius adds, that it was true wool d; and Bucherius, 


that ſome of it is till to be ſeen at Arras, where it is cal- 


led manna ©. 
THE following 


year, the two emperors, Valentinian and 


care concealed the cruelty of his /xfances 
temper. He condemn. d Diecles, who had been comes largi- of Valen- 
to be burnt alive for very inconſiderable nian's cr 
Diedorus, who bad been agent in rebus, elty. 
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Valens, were conſuls for the ſecond time. The former enact- gra! 
ed this year feveral excellent laws; and among the reſt one av; enac 


commanding all pleaders, or lawyers, to forbear, in pleading, ed by Va- 


abufive terms, invectives, and injuries, and to content them- lentinian. 


ſelves with fuch fees as their clients ſhall be pleaſed to give 
them, without making any bargain or agreement before- 
hand : as for ſuch lawyers as have been honoured with any 
public employment, he will have them to be ſatisfied with the 
glory of protecting the innocent, without debaſing themſelves 
to accept of any other reward f, By another law, he eſta- 
bliſhes a phyſician in each of the fourteen quarters, into 
which the city of Rame was divided, who was to take care 
of the poor, and be maintained at the public expence. By this 


* Vauns. rer. Fran. J. i. a AMMIAN. |. xxvii. p. 
345- Þ Idem ibid. Hat chron. ad ann. 367. 4 Onox. 


I. vii. e. 32 p. 218. en. 1771 349, f Cod. Theo- 


doſ. 1. ii. tit. 10. leg. 2. p. 140. & Juſt. I. ii. tit. 6. leg 6. 
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law the phyſician is allowed to accept what his patient 
ſhall think fit to give him, when intirely recovered, but 
not what he had promiſed during his illneſs*. By a third 
law, he commands ſome ſoldiers to remove from a ſyna- 
gogue, where they were quartered, that being contrary to the 
reſpect due to a place ſet apart for the worſhip of wu... bd. 


Valentini- Valentinian, having ſpent the winter at Treves in making valt 


an enters 


preparations, With a deſign to attack the Al:manns in their 


the territo- own country, took the tield on the ſeventeenth of Fune ; 
ries of the and, having aſſembled all his troops, croſſed the Rhine, at- 
Alemanns. tended by his ſon Gratian, by the two generals Jovinus and 


hom he 
P 'fe ats 


Severus, and by count Selaſlian, a man notorious in the ec- 
cleſiaſtic hiſtory for his cruelty to the orthodox chriſtians in 
Egypt, while he was governor of that province. The em- 
* was, as appears from the date of one of his laws, at 
Verms on the chirty-firſt of July. From thence he ad- 
vanced into the enemy's country, and marched ſome days 
without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, though he com- 
mitted every-where moit dreadiul ravages. At length he 
came to a place called Solicinium, where the Alemanns had poſted 
themſclves on a high and ſteep mountain, which ſcemed inac- 
ceſuble on every ſide, except that which looked to the north; 

and thicher he fent Schaft ian to intercept them in their fight, 
if be ſnould have the good luck to diſlodge them from any 
other quarter. As he advanced to view their ſituation, he 
narrowly eſcaped failing into an ambuſcade ; but being with 
much difficulty got ſafe to the main body of his army, he 
led them on to the attack. The Romans on this occaſion 
behaved with ſuch courage and reſolution, as can hardly be 
expreſſed: they were ſeveral times repulſed, the Alzmanns de- 
fending themſelves with equal courage and bravery. But the 
Romans, notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of the place, and 


©vith great the de'pair of the enemy, gained at length the top of the 


Slaughter. 


mountain, and put all to the ſword who oppoſed them. Some 
of the lemarns made their eſcape by favour of the night; but 
the far greater part were cut in pieces, either in the fight or 
the purſuit, Sebaſtian having cut off their retreat k. This 
memorable battle was fought, as we have hinted above, at 
Selicintum, which the modern geographers take to be the 
city of Sultx on the Nectar, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
head of that river, in the dutchy of V ertemberg 1. As the ſeaſon 


Cod. Theodof. l. xiii. tit. 3. leg. 8. p 34. h Cod. Juſt 
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was already far advanced, after this victory, the ſoldiers were 

ſent into winter-quarters, and the emperor returned with his 

ſon Gratian to Treves, which he entered in a kind of triumph *. 

Bucherius deſcribes at length the route, which he ſuppoſes 

the emperor 'to have taken on his return from Germany. 

We find no laws dated from Trevcs till the fitſt or the ſecond 

of December; but one publiſhed at (olagne the thirtieth of 

September ; whence we ' conjecture Vulentinian, on his re- 

turn from Germany, to have marched againſt the Franks, who 

had broken into Gaul, as we have obſerved above. 
Valentinian ſeems to have ſpent the greater part of the fol- | 

lowing year, when Yatentinian the fon of Valens, and Victor, — 

one of that prince's generals, were conſuls, in fortifying the of the 

banks of the Rhine with an incredible number of forts, tow- Rhine. 

ers, and caſtles, from the mouth of that river quite to Rhæ- 

tia, where it riſes . He even built ſome caſtles on the other 

fide of that river in the enemyꝰ's country, and one among the 

reſt at the conflux of the Rhing and the Nectar, where the pre- 

ſent city of Manheim ſtands . . He likewiſe ordered a fort to 

be built on a hill called by our hiſtorian Piri*"; which Buche- 

rius takes to be the hill of Heidelberg. But the Germans, af- 

tet having by their deputies intrcated the emperor in vain to 

forbeat that undertaking, fell upon the ſoldiers who were em- 

ployed in the work, and cut them in pieces, with the two 

dukes, Arator and Hermegenes, who commanded them. &- 

agrus, A notary or ſecretary, the only perſon who eſcaped the 

general flaughter, brought the news of it to the emperor, and 

was on that account diſgraced ; but ſoon after taken again, 

it ſeems, into favour; for we ſhall ſee him conſul in 381. 

The emperor, tv animate with his preſence the ſoldiers in 

carrying, on the above-mentioned works for the defence of 

the "Rhine, and the ſafety of Gaul, paſſed great part of tlie 

preſent year on the banks of that river, as appears from ſeve- 

ral laws of different dates enacted at Marciaticum, which mot 


cographers take to be Manheim ; at trip, between Man- 
Lin and Spire, and at Zrijac*, This year, the emperor $,--at 
cauſed ſeveral ſen tors, governors of provinces, judges, and per ſont part 
ether offceis, to be put to death for receiving bribes, and 70 death by 
opprefling the prople committed to their care, and among the the emp*- 
reſt the eunuch Rbodunus, his chief chamberlain, whom upon o. 
the complaint of a widow named Berenice, whoſe eſtate the ders 


m Idem, |. vi. p. 352. * Buck. Belg. p. 351—333. 
o Cop. Theod chron. p. 89. ? AUA. J. xxviii. p. 
966. 1 Bucn. Belg. p 2 _ * Annan. p. 706, 
767 Idem ibid. Cod Theod. ch:on p. 85, £6. 
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eunuch had ſeiged unjuſtly, he cauſed to be immediately 
prehended, and to 41 in the circus, where < 

e were aſſembled to behold the ſports . The next con- 
uls were the two emperors Valentinian and Valent, both the 
third time. The former continued all this preſent year 370, 
as appears from the dates of ſeveral laws, partly at Treves, 
partly at Alteia, which is ſuppoſed to have been an imperial 
palace or country ſeat near that city. In an inſcription of 
this year, which is ſtill to be ſeen at Vienna in Auſtria, we 
read, that Eguitius, general of the troops in {{lyricum, erect- 
ed by the emperor's orders a fort in that country; and from 
another inſcription of the following year found near Strige- 
nium or Gran, in Lower Hungary, it appears, that another 
fort was built by his orders in that neighbourhood, for pro- 
tecting the trade carried on by the ſubjects of the empire in 
thoſe parts vw. The emperor cauſed likewiſe a bridge to be 
built this year over the Tiber at Rome, which was then called 
the bridge of Gratian, afterwards the bridge Ceftius, and is by 
the preſent inhabitants ſtyled Ponte di S. Bartolomeo, or the 
bridge of St. Bartholomew, being near the porch of St. Bar- 
tholomew's church *, In the inſcription it is ſaid to have been 
built in the ſeventh year of the tribuneſhip, that is, of the 
reign, of Valentinian and Valent, and the third of Gratian, 
which was the preſent year : nevertheleſs the two former prin- 
ces are marked there conſuls the ſecond time ; whereas it is 
certain, that, in the ſeventh year of their reign, and the third 
of Gratian's, they were both in their third conſulſhip. Va- 
lentinian and Valens are, in the ſame inſcription, ſtyled em- 
perors for the ſeventh time, and Grattan for the ſecond, and 
are all three honoured with the title of conguerors of the Ger- 
mans, Alemanns, Franks, and Goths ; which ſhews, that cach 
of them ſhared with his collegues the glory of his victories 
and conqueſts. Their victories, or rather the victories of 
Valentinian, over the Franks, muſt have been very inconſide- 
rable, ſince Ammianus takes no notice of them. This year 
is remarkable in hiſtory for an irruption of the Saxons, who 
dwelling on the coaſts of the ocean amongſt inacceſſible marſh - 
es, left their country in great numbers, and landing on the 
Roman territories, committed there dreadful ravages. Count 
Nauneinus, who commanded in thoſe parts, endeavouring to 
make head againſt them, was dangerouſly wounded, and put 
to flight. Hereupon the emperor diſpatched Severus againſt 


* Zonar.p. 26. Chron. Alex, p. 700. Su 19. p. 706, 707. 
w Cod. Theod. tit, 5. p. 291. ® Gurk. p. 160. Ba- 
ton. ann. 312. 
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them who, as he was an officer of great experience and ad- 
dreſs, ſo diſtreſſed and harraſſed them, that they were forced 
to ſue for peace; which was granted them, with leave to re- 
turn unmoleſted into their own country, after the Romans had 
picked out their beſt men to ſerve among their troops. But 
as they were returning, witheut the leaſt apprehenſion of any 
danger, the Romans, falling upon them unexpectedly, cut them 
all to a man in pieces. f 
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hough the Saxons were no-ways on Are trea- 


their guard, yet they fought with incredible bravery, and ſuch . 


preſence of mind and reſolution, that victory for ſome time 
inclined to their ſide v. Ammianus Marcellinus is not aſhamed 
to ſtyle this black piece of treachery a ſucceſsful attempt. But 
for ſuch breaches of the public faith, and violations of the 
right of nations, practiſed by the Romans more frequently 
under the chriſtian than the pagan princes, we ſhall ſee them 
abandoned by heaven to thoſe very barbarians, whom they 
thus treacherouſly endeavoured to cruſh and utterly ſuppreſs, 
The Saxons were thus ſlaughtered, according to St. Jerom v 
and Oreſius, on the territories of the Franks, at Deuſona, 
ſays the former, which was a caſtle on the other fide the Rhine, 
over- againſt Cologne, and is now known by the name of Tits 
or Duits, The ſame year the Burgundians, to the number 
of eighty thouſand fighting men, appeared on the banks of 
the Rhine, being invited thither by Valentinian, who main- 
tained a private intelligence with their kings, and had promiſ- 


cut off by 
the Ro- 


An army of 


80,000 


Burgundi- 


ans on the 


Rhin 


ed to paſs the Rhine, and, i conjunction with them, fall Nut e 


upon the Alemanns, with whom they were then at variance on 
account of ſome ſalt-pits. But the emperor being thus buſied 
in building the above-mentioned forts, and not caring to in- 
terrupt that work, and join them, as he had promiſed to do, 


they put to the ſword all the priſoners they had taken, and re- 


turned to their own country, highly enraged againſt the em- 
peror, by whom they had been thus diſappointed and deluded *. 
However, Theodefius, general of the horſe, to which poſt he 
had been raiſed for his gallant and prudent conduct in Britain, 
taking advantage of the conſternation the Alemanns were in, 
made an irruption info their country, and returned with a 
conſiderable number of captives, to whom the emperor allot- 
ted lands and ſettlements on the banks of the Po b. Ammi- 
anus, in ſpeaking of the Burgundiens, informs us of ſeveral 
particulars relating to their government and religion. He 
| ſeems not to doubt but they were deſcended from the Romans; 


* Auutax. I. xxviii. p. 375. Ozos. I. vii. c. 32. 'Hizs, 


ehron. * Oros. p. 219. a Idem, p. 377. b Idew 
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ſuppoſes them to have been named Burgundiones, from the 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 
and Orefins ſpeaks of them as the deſcendants of thoſe Romansz 


who were left by Tiberius and Druſus, the adopted ſons of 
Auguſtus, in the caſtles and boroughs of Germany; nay, he 


Latin word burgus, ſignifying a borough e. But from the 
word burgus they ought perhaps to have been called Burgio- 
nes, as Valeſius obſerves 4. Pliny the elder takes them to be 
originally a German nation, ſprung from the Vindili, that is, 
as is generally ſuppoſed, of the Vandal. Valeſius diſtin- 
guiſhes the Burgundiones of Germany from thoſe of the fame 
name, who dwelt more to the eaſt on the banks of the Da- 


The great nube l. Ammianus gives us a pathetic account of the horrible 


eruelties of cruelties practiſed this year at Rome by Maximinus, or, as 


nus at 
Rome. 


aximi- others ſtyle him, Maximus, a man of a moſt inhuman and 


ſavage temper. He was brother-in-law to Valentine or Valen- 
tinian, who attempted to uſurp the ſovereignty in Britain; 
but nevertheleſs of a mean deſcent, and by birth a barbarian. 


However, he raiſed himſelf by degrees to the firſt employments 


in the ſtate. He was made firſt governor of Corfice and Sar- 
dinia, and afterwards of Tuſcia or Tuſcany. From the latter 
government he was preferred to the honourable employment 
of pra fetus annone at Rome, whoſe province it was to ſup- 
ply the city with proviſions ; which he did at firſt with great 
prudence and moderation, but in the end betrayed a moſt 
cruel, inhuman, and revengeful; temper, which he began to do 
on the following occaſion : One Ch:lo, who had been vicar 
to the prefects, and his wife Maxima, having aceuſed Se- 
ricus, Aſbolius, and Campenſis, three perſons of mean con- 
dition, before Olybrius, prefet or governor of the city, 
for having, by magical practices and inchantments, en- 
deavoured to take away their lives, Olybrius began to in- 
quire into this matter ; but he falling fick, the complainants, 
inpatient of delay, petitioned and obtained, that the caufe 
might be referred to the præfectus annonæ, who readily un- 
dertook it, being glad of any opportunity that offered to 
fatisfy his cruel temper, no more capable of pity or modera- 
tion, ſays Ammianus, than that of a wild beaft let looſe 
upon the prey. He had ſcarce begun his examinations, 
when he wrote to the emperor, that innumerable perſons 
were guilty of magical practices, but could not be convict- 


ed without racks and tortures. Hereupon the emperor, 


who was himſelf naturally inclined to cruelty, appointed 


< Ozxos. 1. vii. c. 32. p. 219. d VaLes. rer. Francic. 
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AMaximinus vicar to the prefects in the room of Aginacius, and 
impowered him by an edict to put ſuch perſons, if thought 
neceſſary, to the rack, as had been by other princes exempt- 
ed from it on agcount of their rank, or only fabjeQed to it in 
caſes of treaſon. With Magiminzus he joined in commiſſion 
ane Lee, at that time only a notary, but after wards raiſed 
to the dignity of magiſter officierum. He was by birth a 
Pannonian, of mean parentage, but no leſs blood-thirſty, ac- 
cording to Ammianus, than his collegue Maximmus 8. 
Theſe two implacable judges executed their commiſſion with 
that cruelty which every one may imagine : perſons of all 
ranks and ages were dragged to their tribunal, tortur- 
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ed without mercy, and either executed like public ma- 

lefactors, or fript of their eſtates, and ſcent into baniſhment. e 
Among the former were Marinus, a famous pleader, Cet he- tortured 
gus, Paphius, and Cornelius, all three ſenators, and many and execu- 
other eminent perſons of both ſexes. Ahpius, a young no- ted. 


bleman of great diſtinction, was, for a very ſmall fault, ſent 
into exile. Lollianus, the fon of Lampadius, who had been 
governor of Rome in 366, and præfectus pretorio under Con- 
flantius, being accuſed of having copied, w hen he was yet 
very young, a book of magic, his father, finding Maximinus 
inclined to condemn him to baniſhment, adviſed him to 
appeal to the emperor ; which he did accordingly ; but Va- 
lentinian having referred the cauſe to Phalangus governor of 
Betica, who ſurpaſſed Maximinus himſelf in cruelty, the 
youth was by him ſentenced to death, and publicly beheaded. 
As Maximinvs continued raging without diſtinction of ſex, 


age, or condition, the ſenate diſpatched deputies to the em- 


peror, earneſtly intreating him, as he tendered the lives of his 
innocent ſubjects, to revoke the power he had given to Max- 
iminus. Valentinian complied with their requeſt, which put 
an end for the preſent to thoſe bloody executions. Maaimi- 
zus was called to court, and received with great marks of 
eſteem and affection by the emperor, who two years aſter 
created him prefect of Gau, in which office he continued at 
leaſt three years (for he was ftill prefect in 376); but ſoon 


after put to death by Gratian, with ſome of the miniſters of 


bis cruelty Þ. PSTN, 
Tas following year, when Gratian and Sex. Petronins 


Prebus were conſuls, the emperor enacted ſeveral remarkable 
laws, and among the reſt one dated the eleventh of February, 


Laws en- 


and addreſſed to Viventius prefect of Gu, enacting, that ch afed by | 
players and comedians as ſhould have reccived at the point of Valendni- 
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death the ſacrament ef baptiſm, ſhould not be obliged, if they 
ſhould recover, to act again on the ſtagei, From this 
law it appears, that the profeſſion of a player, always deemed in- 
famous among the Rymans, was under the chriſtian princes, 
thought inconſiſtent with chriſtianity ; and likewiſe, that it was 
not free and voluntary, but ſervile, and hereditary ih certain fa- 
milies. By another law, dated the ſeventh of September, 
the emperor declares, that the daughters of players ſhall not 
be obliged to follow the profeſſion of their mothers, if they 
have behaved in any other calling ſo as to deſerve a good cha- 
rater *. By a third law, dated the twenty-ninth of May, 
and addreſſed to the ſenate, he allows the free exercife of the 
pagan religion; and by a fourth, dated the twenty-cighth 
of June, ſeveral privileges are granted or reſtored to the 
pagan pontiffs, and the ſame honour and reſpect is ordered 
to be paid to them as to the comites or counts l. It is ſur- 
priſing, that an emperor, who is ſaid to have been not only 
an orthodox, but a zealous, chriſtian, ſhould have thus favou- 
red the pagan pontiffs and religion. By a law dated the ſeven- 
teenth of May, he exempts from all ciyil offices, ſuch as had 
been admitted among the clergy before his time; but obliges 
the reſt to diſcharge them, notwithſtanding the privileges and 
immunities granted by other princes to all eccleſiaſtics. All 
the laws ena cted this year before the twenty-eighth of June, 
are dated from Treves, whence he removed to Cantionacum, 
a place unknown to geographers, but which muſt have been 
but at a ſmall diſtance from Treves, ſince the emperor was 
in that city on the twenty-cighth of June, and the very next 
day at Cantionacum, where he ſtaid till the fifteenth of Au- 
gut. On the fixth of September he was at Mentx, probably 
on his march into the country of the Alemanns : for this year 
he undertook an expedition againſt them, hoping to ſurpriſe 
Macrianus their king, a brave and reſolute prince; but he, 
having received timely notice of his approach, ſaved himſelf 
by flight; and the emperor, greatly concerned for his diſap- 
pointment, returned to Treves, after having laid waſte the 
country round Mentz belonging to the Alemdmwns called Buci- 
nohartes, to whom he gave one of their own nation, by name 
Fracmarius, for king, who ſoon after exchanged his' new dig- 
nity for the command of ſome of his countrymen then quar- 
tered in Britain, Valentinian was returned to Treves, with 
his two generals, Severus and Theodeftus, on the fixth of De- 
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cember . Ammian::s Marcellinus ® and St. Ferom © obſerve, Other in- 
among the tranſactions of this year, that O#avianus, who /tances 
had been proconſul ot Africa under Julian, having concealed of bis ſe- 


$33 


himſelf, while he was purſued by the officers of juſtice, in the verig. 


heuſe of an eccleſiaſtic, the magiſtrates commanded the ec- 
cleſiaſtic to deliver him up; which he refuſing to do, was by 
the emperor's orders beheaded at Sirmium. The ſame year 
Hymecius, who had been vicar of Rome under Fulian, and 
raiſed by Valentinian to the proconſulſhip of Africa, being ac- 
cuſed of evil practices (our hiſtorian explains himſelf no 
farther), was brought to Ocricolum, about thirty miles from 
Rome, to be tried there by Ampelius, governor of that city, 
and his vicar Maximinus, A letter was produced againſt 
him, written with his own hand to a pagan prieſt, named 
Amantius, defiring him to offer ſacrifices ta the gods, that 
the cruel and avaricious emperor might in the end be recon; 
ciled to him; for part of his eſtate had been already confiſ- 


cated for ſome real, or, as Ammienus believed, ſuppoſed, 


crime. When this letter was produced, Hymecius, well ap- 
priſed of the cruelty of Maxi minus, appealed to the emperor, 
who referred the whole affair to the ſenate, by whom Hyme- 
cius was baniſhed to the iſland of Boas on the coaſt of Dal- 
matia. The emperor was highly diſſatisfied with the ſenate 
for not ſentencing him to death ; but did not think it adviſe- 
able to make the leaſt alteration in their decree ?. The 
next conſuls were Modeſtus and Arintheus, during whoſe ad- 
miniſtration nothing happened in the weft, which authors 
have thought worthy of tranſmitting to poſterity. From the 


dates of ſeveral laws it appears, that the emperer paſſed the 


whele year, partly at Treves, and partly at Nazenacum, w hich 
Rood at a ſmall diſtance from that city 4. | 


THs next conſuls were Halentinian and Valens, both for 


the fourth time. This year Maximinus was created prefect 


of Gaul; and the firſt againſt whom he exerted his new au- 
thority, was a perſon guilty of no. leſs enormous crimes than 
himſelf, viz. Remigius, who, being magifter officiorum, had 
ſcreened his kinſman Romanus from the puniſhment due to the 
many cruelties, murders, and extortions which he had com- 
mitted in Africa, as we have related above. Leo, upon his 
return from. Rome, where he had been joined in commiſſion 
with Maximinus, being raiſed to the poſt of magifter officio- 
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rum, Remigius, who held it before him, retired to his eſtate 
in the neighbourhood of Mentz, his native city, to lead there 
a retired life. But Maximinus, deſpiſing him now that he was 
out of power, ſeized and put to the rack one of his domeſtics, 
by name Cæſarius, in order to make him diſcover the evil 
practices of his maſter, and what ſums he had received of Ro- 
Remigius manns to defend and ſupport him at court. "This Remigius 
end Palla- no ſooner underſtood, than, overcome by fear, he ftrangled 
dius, che limſelf, to avoid a public and more ignominious death“. 
accomplices Palladius, who was no leſs guilty than Remigius, had been, it 
Roma ſeems, diſgraced before, fox ſome other miſdemeanour, though 
nus, fran- he aſcribed his misfortune chiefly to his having impoſcd upon 
gle them the emperor in an affair of ſuch importance. Of this Valentinian 
Alves. had ſome ſuſpicion, and therefore ordered him to be arreſted; 
but while the ſoldiers who guarded him were paffing the 
night (no doubt the eve of fome feſtival) in a church, he ended 
his life in the ſame manner as Remigius had done his ©. Ro- 
nanus himſelf was then under arreſt, for having, by his unac- 
countable conduct, driven Firmus a Mooriſh, prince, to revolt. 
Theedofius, who was ſent to ſuppreſs the rebellion, had ſeized 
Romanus with all his domeſtics and papets, among which 
were found ſome relating to the affair of Leptis. Upon this 
Palladius had been arreſted ; but both he and Remigius having 
laid violent hands on themſelves, Remanus was ſome time af- 
ter ſet at liberty, and the matter dropped for the preſent, but 
reſumed under Gratian, when Romanus was convicted of 
hizh miſdemeanours ; but nevertheleſs, by the intereſt of 
Merabaudus, allowed to come to court to plead his own 
cauſe before the emperor ©. What was the iſſue of this af- 
fair, we are no-where told. Firmus, whom we have 
mentioned above, was the fon of Nubel, the moſt power- 
ful of all the Mooriſb princes, who looked upon him, 
though ſubject to the Romans, as their king and ſovereign. 
He left ſeveral ſons behind him, and among the reſt Firmus and 
Zamma. The latter being privately murdered by his brother 
Firmus, Romanus, with whom Zamma lived in great inti- 
macy, to revenge the death of his friend, did all that lay in 
his power to incenſe the emperor againſt Firms, being back- 
ed therein by his kinſman Remigius, then magifter officiorum. 
Hereupon Firmas, appriſed of the danger that threatened 
him, and no longer able to bear the ty and inſolent be- 
haviour of Romanus, and the officers of the army, reſolved 
to revolt in his own defence ; and accordingly, having ani- 
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mated the other Mooriſh nations to ſhake off the yoke; under 

which they had long groaned, he aflumed the purple and the 

other enſigns of royalty, with the title of king ; a Roman tri- Firmus 
bune, who had taken pare with him, laying his collar upon rewolrs in 
the head of the new king inſtead of a diadem *. Some anti- Africa. 
quaries will have this to be the Firmus, who, on an antient 

dal, bears the title of Auguſtus /; but their opinion is re- 

jected by others. Firmus, finding himſelf in a ſhort time at 

the head of a conſiderable body of Moors, who flocked to 

him from all quarters, ravaged the provinces of Africa and 
Mauritania without Sppoſition, and even made himſelf maſ- 

ter of Cæſarea; now Alger, the metropolis of Mauritania _ þ 
Czſarier/is, where he found a conſiderable ſum belonging to _ 

the exchequer, but left in the hands of the magiſtrates of plac 
that city. The officers of the treaſury ſued the magiſtrates 7 
for the money which had been left with them in truſt; but 

were ordered by the emperor to drop the proſecution, Clemens, 

biſhop of the place, having prevailed upon him to iſſue that 

order, and by that means ſaved his country from certain ruin *. 

The famous Symmachus, of whom hereafter, wrote on this 
occaſion to Titianus, then vicar of A/rica, prefſing him to 

cauſe the order which the biſhop had obtained to be put in 
execution . Firms took likewiſe the city of Rucata, be- 

trayed to him, as was believed, by the biſhop of the Donati/?s, 

upon his promiſing not to moleſt any of that ſet b The 
Donatiffs looked upon Firmus, not as an uſurper, but a 

awful prince; whence they were in thoſe parts ſtyled Fir- 

miani. The emperor was no ſooner informed of the revolt 

of Firmus, than he diſpatched againſt him Theodaſius, the 5 
beſt general of his time, with the troops that were quartered Theodo- 
in Pannonia and Upper Ma ſia, and a detachment out of thoſe ſius is ſent 
that attended the court, and were thence called comtaten/es. — 
Throdbfins embarqued at Arles in the latter end of the year 
372, or the beginning of 373, and having had a favourable 

paſſage, landed ſoon after at a place called Igilgitanum in 
Mauritania Sitifenfis. His firſt care, upon his arrival, was to 

arreſt Romanus, who, by his haughty and arbitrary conduct, 

Rad, as it were, forced the Moors to revolt. Firmus, in the pirmus 
mean time, hearing that fo renowned a commander was ſent 5efendt ts 
againſt tim, began to deſpair of ſucceſs ; and thereupon dif- ſabmet. 
patched deputics to Theodoffus, declaring, that he had been 


* Idem, |. xxx. p. 429. Oros. |. vii. c. 33. Zos. I. iv. p. 
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in a manner forced to revolt; that he did not pretend to juſ- 

tify what he had done, but, on the contrary, was ready to 

ſubmit, and quit the enſigns of royalty, provided the emperor 

would forget his paſt conduct. Theodgfius, thinking it ad- 
viſeable to admit of his ſubmiſſion and excuſe, aſſured him of 

his pard-1n, upon his delivering up to him ſome of the chief 

men among the Moors, by way of hoſtages. This Firmus 

promiſed to do; but as he put off from day to day the execu- 

tion of his promiſe, Theodoſius, ſuſpecting his ſincerity; march- 

ed from Panchariana, the place of the general rendezvous, to 
Tubuſuptius, in the neighbourhood of mount Ferratus, where 
Maſcexel, brother to Firmus, lay encamped with a conſidera- 

ble body of Moors. He was there met by a ſecond embaſly 

from Firmus ; but, as the deputies brought no hoſtages along 

Theodo- with them, he would not ſo much as admit them to his pre- 
figs deftats ſence, but fell unexpectedly upon the Tynden/es and Maſi- 
ſome na- Penſes, two Mooriſh nations, commanded by Maſcezel ; 
tions in al. and having defeated them with great ſlaughter, he laid waſte 
Lance with the country, razed the caſtle of Petra, which had been late- 
Firmus. ly built, and made himſelf maſter of another ftrong-hold, 
which he made choice of for a magazine, ſtoring it with all 

ſorts of proviſions, that they might be nearer at hand, in caſe 

he ſhould think fit to penetrate farther into the country. In 

the mean time, Maſcezel, having rallied his broken forces, 

ventured a ſecond engagement, in which he was attended 

with no better ſucceſs than in the former, great numbers of 

his troops being cut off, and he himſelf narrowly eſcaping. 


Firmus Hereupon Firmus ſent at laſt the promiſed hoſtages, and with - | 


pretends them ſome biſhops to intercede with Theodofius in his behalf. 
anew ts The Roman general received them with the utmoſt civility 
ſubmit. and reſpect, and upon their promiſing in the name of Firmus, 


that the booty and priſoners he had taken ſhould be reſtored, 


and the Roman army ſupplied with proviſions, he granted a 
general pardon to him and all his followers ; which ſo encou- 
raged the Moor, that he came in perſon to wait on Theodeftus ; 
and, bewailing his folly and raſhneſs, promiſed to make 
amends for both by his future conduct and fidelity. Theo- 
dofius received him in a moſt obliging manner, gave him all 
the encouragement he expected or deſired, and diſmifſed him 
extremely pleaſed with his reception. Firmus, at his depar- 
ture, left ſome of his relations behind him for hoſtages ; and 
two days after delivered up to the Romans a place called Ico- 
ſium, with the priſoners, military enſigns, and the booty he 
had taken. From thence Theodoſius advanced to Tipaſa, 
where he was met by the embaſſadors of the Mazices, a na- 
tion inhabiting the eaſtern parts of Mauritania Wr 
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who had joined Firmus in his revolt. They came to ſubmit 
in the name of the whole nation, and to beg pardon for their 
revolt; but Theodofius returned them no other anſwer, than 
that their perfidy deſerved to be puniſhed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. From Tipaſa he proceeded to Cæſarea, now Alger, 
which Firmus had taken in the beginning of the rebellion, 
and delivered up to be plundered by his ſoldiers. There he 
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But pre- 


received certain intelligence, that Firmus was preparing un- pare: for 
der-hand for war; that he had never had any real intention war. 


of concluding a peace with the Romans; and that he only 
watched an opportunity of falling upon them at the beſt 2d- 
vantage. Hereupon Theodofeus, leaving at Cæſarea the firſt 
and ſecond legions, who were to repair the tortifications, 
and ſecure it in the beſt manner they could againſt any far- 
ther attempts of the enemy, marched to Sugabarri, a town 
of Mauritania Cæſarienſis, where he ſurpriſed a Roman co- 
hort, who had joined the rebels. Their tribunes he put to 
death ; but contented himſelf with condemning the common 
ſoldiers to the meaneſt offices in the army. From thence he 
advanced farther into the country; and having made himſclf 
maſter of Gatonatis and Tingitanum, two places of great 
ſtrength, he paſſed the mountain Ancorarius, and entering 
the country of the Mazices, gained a ſignal victory over them. 
They made at firſt a vigorous reſiſtance; but were at length 
utterly defeated, and almoſt all put to the ſword. But, not- 


withſtanding this victory, the Mors poured down upon him 


Theodo- 


ſius gains 
great ad- 


Vantages 
over bis 


from all quarters in ſuch multitudes, that he thought it ad- confede- 


viſeable to retire, rather than to penctrate farther into the 


country, his army being only three thouſand five hundred 
ſtrong. But the enemy, appriſed of his deſign, not only har- 
raſſed him inceſſantly on Lis march, but, by ſtopping up all 
the paſſes, cut cf his retreat; inſomuch, that the whole 
army muſt inevitably have periſhed, had not the Mors un- 
expectedly betaken themſclves to flight, and left the paſſes 
open, at the fight of a great body of their own countrymen, 
whom they miſtook, obſerving ſome Ronan deſerters at their 


rats. 


bead, for a reinforcement coming to relieve Theedoſpus. The 
Romans, having thus, by a happy miitaze, eſcaped death or 


flavery, retired in good order to Auzucaunum, and from 
thence to Tipa ſa, where Theodaſius, reflecting on the poſture 
of his affairs, reſolved to manage the war after another man- 
ner, and to try, whether he could, by menaces or promiſes, 
Revail upon the nations in alliavce with Firmus to make a 
ſeparate peace, and deliver him up to the Remans. With 
this view he diſpatched embaſſadors to the ſeveral nations that 
had joined him ; which Firmus, who was well acquainted 
| Vol. XV. 1 with 
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Firmus with the fickle temper of the Moors, no ſooner underſtood, 
abandon! than, dreading the iſſue of ſuch negotiations, he abandoned 
his army, his army; and, taking the advantage of a dark night, re- 
and flies to tired privately to the mountains called Caprarienſes, which, 
the Iſa- by reaſon of the rocks and precipices, were deemed inacceſ- 
flenſes. fible. The multitude, ſtruck with amazement at his unex- 
pected flight, and now without a head, ſoon diſperſed ; and 
Theodoſius, ſeizing their camp, made himſelf maſter of the 
neighbouring countries, without the leaſt oppoſition, placing 
ſuch governors over them, as had given him evident proofs 
their fidelity. He then marched without delay in pur- 
ſuit of Firmus, who, as he was informed, had taken of 
ſanctuary in the country of the Iſaflenſen. That warlike na- 
tion refuſing to deliver him up, ſeveral battles were fought, 
in one of which Mazaca, Firmus's brother, was taken pri- 
ſoner ; but died the ſame day of the wounds he had received. 
Evaſius, a perſon of great authority among the 1/aflenſes, and 
his ſon Florus fell likewiſe into the hands of the Romans; and 
as they had been remarkably zealous in the cauſe of Firmus, 
they were both, by Theedofius's orders, burnt alive. The 
Who are Romans, overpowered with numbers, were often reduced 
defeated by to great ſtraights ; but having in the end utterly defeat- 
Theodo- ed the enemy in a battle which laſted from morning to 
ſius. night, ſome nations, that had joined the {/aflenſes, began to 
be weary of the war, and deſert them. Hereupon Igmazen, 
prince of the country, finding himſelf abandoned by his allies, 
and no-ways in a condition to make head againſt the Ro- 
mans with his own forces alone, privately agreed with Thes- 
dofius to betray Firmus into his hands, and accordingly or- 
dered him to be ſecured, while he was preparing to make 
his eſcape. But Firmus, to avoid the diſgrace of the puniſh- 
frangles ment, which he apprehended from the Romans, ſtrangled 
bimſelf, himſelf while his guards were aſleep, to the great grief of 
Igmazen, who had propoſed to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Romans, by carrying him alive to their camp. However, he 
immediately ſent the body to Theodeſius, who received it 
with great joy, and ſoon after returned to Sztifis, which 
city he entered in a kind of triumph. The ſeveral Mooriſb 
nations that had ſided with Firmus ſent deputies to ſue for 
peace; which Theod:/3zs readily granted them, upon their de- 
livering up to him ſome of their leading men, whom he cauſed 
to be put to death4. In this war Gilde, one of Firmus's 
brothers, took party with the Romans, and gave ſignal proofs 
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of his fidelity; but afterwards revolted under Honorius, and 
was attended with no better ſucceſs than his brother. When 
the war was ended, Theodaſius wrote to Symmachus ; but 
m his letter he ſpoke only in general terms of his victory, 
referring him to public fame for a more particular account 
of it. Symmachus, in his anfwer, commends his modeſty, 
which to him ſeemed the more worthy of praiſe, as Theodo/rus 
was no lefs qualified for writing than fighting “. 
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Tn following year, when Gratian was conſul the third Cruelties 
time with Equitius, many eminent perſons of both ſexes were exerciſed at 
cruelly racked and put to death by Simplicius, vicar of Rome, Rome by 
who being raiſed to that employment by the intereſt of Maxi- Simplicius 


minus, put, under various pretences, all thoſe to death to 
whom his patron bore the leaſt grudge, and among the reſt 
Aginacius, a patrician of an illuſtrious and antient family, 
who had been conſular or governor of Byzacene under Fulian, 
and vicar of Rome in the preſent reign. He was accuſed of 
adultery ; and though the informer could not make good the 
charge, yet he was ſentenced to death, and executed with 
Anepſia, a lady of great diſtinction, who, being accuſed of the 
ſame crime, had impeached Aginacius, hoping by that means 
to ingratiate herſelf with Simplicius, and eſcape the danger 
that threatened her . As for the emperor he paſſed the win- 
ter at Milan, as appears from the dates of ſeveral laws, but 
was again at Treves on the twenty-firſt of May, and the 
twentieth of June. From thence he marched into Germa- 
zy ; and, after having ravaged the country bordering on the 
Rhine, returned to Baſle, in the neighbourhood of which 
city he ordered a fort to be built named Robur + from 
this fort we find a law dated the tenth of Juhu. While 


the emperor was encamped there, news was brought, that the The Quadi 
Duadi had with great violence broken into {{lyricum, upon 4 Sar 
the following provocation: Valentinian, perhaps over-careful matians 
in fortifying the borders cf the empire, had ordered ſome break into 
forts to be built beyond the Danube, in the territories of the Illyricum, 


uzdi, who, alarmed thereat, prevailed upon Eguitius, then 
general of the troops in [i[yricum, to ſuſpend the work till 
he received further orders from the emperor, to whom 
they had ſent ſome of the chief men of their nation to com- 
plain of that violence. But in the mean time, Maximinus, 
prefect of Gaul, upbraiding Eguitius with cowardice and ir- 
reſolutino, bragged that, in ſpite of the Quadi, the forts 
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ſhould be ſoon finiſhed, provided his ſon Marcellianus, though 

yet very young, was but created duke of Valeria, a province 

of Illyricum. Marcellianus being accordingly advanced to 

that dignity, upon his arrival in 1/yricum, ordered the work, 

which had been for ſome time diſcontinued, to be carried on 

a- new, without taking the leaſt notice of the complaints of 

the Puadi, Hereupon Gabinius, their king, came in perſon 

to wait upon him, intreating him, with the greateſt modeſty 

and reſpect imaginable, not to give any motives of jealouſy 
* miſunderſtanding between his people and the ſubjects of 
ling of ;, the empire. Marceilianus received him in a very obliging 
manner ; and pretending to hearken to his juſt remonſtrances, 

dee invited him to a banquet, during which he cauſed him, with- 
by the Ro- Out any regard to the ſacred laws of hoſpitality, or the rights 
mans. of nations, to be inhumanly murdered. This black piece 
of treachery alarmed and incenſed both the Quadi and their 
neighbours the Sarmatians, who, flying to arms, paſſed the 

Danube in the utmoſt rage ; and falling upon the reapers, it 

being then harveſt-time, cut moſt of them in pieces, laid 

waſte the country to a great diſtance, and returned loaded 

The Quadi with an immenſe booty. In this confuſion, Cenſtantia, 
invade the daughter of Conſtantius, who was then paſſing through 
Pannonia. 7//;-;cum, in order to be married to Gratian, had fallen into 
and commit their hands, had not Meſſala, governor of the province, 
freadful ho attended her, put her into a chariot in great haſte, and 
agel. conveyed her with all poſſible ſpeed to Sirmium v. Conflantia 
was born aſter the death of her father, and therefore was at 

that time in the thirteenth or fourteenth year of her age *. 

She is ſtyled on the antient coins Flavia Maxima Conſtan- 

11a, Prebus, the prefeCt of [lyricum, reſided then at Sir- 

mium; but as he was a man of no courage, though deſcended 

of an illuſtrious family, he was ſo alarmed at the report of 

the many murders and unheard-of crueltics committed by the 

incenſed enemy, that he had already provided himſelf with 

ſwift horſes to make his eſcape; but being with much-ado 
prevailed upon to ſtay, more out of regard to his own ſafety, 

than the public good, he took all imaginable care to put the 

city in a condition to withſtand the efforts of the barbari- 

ans; who thereupon, inſtead of laying ſiege to it, reſolved 

to purſue Eguitius, whom they looked upon as the chief au- 

thor of the murder of their king. He had fled into Valeria, 

and thither they followed him, conumitting dreadful ravages 

in the countries through which they paſſed. In their way 
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they met two legions, the Pannonian and the Mæſian, who 
had been ſent to oppoſe them, and were of ſufficient ſtrength 
to reſtrain their fury, had they not fallen into an unſeaſo- 
nable contention about precedency, each of them claiming 
the honour of charging the firſt. The barbarians, appriſed 
of their diſagreement, without waiting for the ſignal of 
battle, fell firſt with great fury upon the Ma. ſian legion, be- 
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fore they had time to put themſelves in a poſture of defence; They defeat 
and having cut moſt of them in pieces, attacked, and in two Ro- 
like manner put to the ſword, the other legion, only a ſmall man legion, 


number of them by flight eſcaping death or captivity “. 
Thus all the open country was abandoned to the barbarians, 
the Romans remaining maſters only of the ſortified places, where 
they committed, ſays Zeſimus :, as great diſorders as the bar- 
barians themſelves in the other parts. But the Sarmatians, 
having entered Upper Mexfia, were repulſed with incredible 
ſlaughter by Theedoius, afterwards emperor, but at that time 
very young, and only duke of Mafia. The barbarians who 
were infinitely ſuperior to them in number, thought to have 
over-powered him ; but he, with a courage and conduct 
far above his years, made ſuch a dreadful havock of them, as 
to ſatiate with the bodies of the ſlain, to uſe the expreſſion 
of Ammianus, the birds of prey, and the moſt ravenous among 
the wild beafts*. The Sarmatians, deſpairing of ſuccels a- 


gainſt ſo brave a leader, ſent deputies to ſue for peace; which 


they obtained, and for ſome time obſerved, being kept in 


The Sar- 


matians 


d:feated by 
Theodo- 
ſius. 


awe by ſome troops, which Valentinian had ſent into [lly-. 


ricum upon the firſt notice of the irruption of the barbari- 
ans into that province. He was for leaving Gaul, and 
marching in perſon againſt them : but as the autumn was 
already far ſpent, and Macrianus king of the Alemanns, with 
other princes, ſeemed ready to break into Gaz! upon tie de- 
parture of the emperor, he was with much-ado prevailed up- 
on to put off his march to a more convenient ſeaſon. How- 
ever, as he was determined to leave Gaul early in the ſpring, 
and match into 7llyricum, he invited Macrianes, whole valouc 
he chiefly dreaded, to an interview in the neighbourhood of 
Mentz. Macrianus complied with his invitation, and though 
at firſt he betrayed a great deal of pride in ſeeing his friendihip 
thus courted by the Roman emperor, yet in the end he ac- 
cepted the advantageous terms that were offered him, and 
continued to his death a faithful friend to the Romansb. He was 
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in the end killed by Mero baudes king of the Franks, whoſe 


dominions he had invaded e. Falentinian, having thus con- 
cluded a peace with the brave king of the Alemanns, returned 
to Treves, where he paſſed the winter ; and the followi 

ſpring ſet out from thence for /{lyricum, attended by his wife 
Fuſtina and Valentinian her eldeſt ſon. Gratian was left at 
Treves, with a numerous body of troops, to keep the German 
nations in awe. The preſent year 375, is marked in the 


faſti thus; the year after the third conſulſbip of Gratian and 


his collegue Equitius. St. Ferom writes, that no conſuls were 
named this year, on account of the diſturbances raiſed in Pan- 
nonia by the Sarmatians*. The emperor was ſtill at Treves on 
the ninth of April f; but left that city ſoon after. He was 
met on his march by embaſſadors from the Sarmatians, 
who throwing themſelves at his feet, earneſtly intreated him 
not to give credit to the reports that had been ſpread abroad 
concerning the ravages and cruelties ſaid to have been com- 
mitted by thoſe of their nation; they affured him, that, upon 
examination, he would not find them guilty of the crimes 
that were by their enemies urged againſt them: The empe- 
ror anſwered, that he would determine nothing for the preſent ; 
but ſuſpend his judgment till his arrival in thoſe parts, which 
had moſt ſuffered by their late irruption. Having thus diſ- 
miſſed the embaſſadors, he purſued his march ; and arriving 
in Ilhyricum, took up his quarters at Carnuntum, once a flouriſh- 
ing city, but then in decay. Moſt geographers take it to be 
the city of Hainburgb on the Danube in Auſtria, about thirty - 
three miles eaſt of Vienna. The emperor choſe it, as 
being moſt conveniently ſituated for the defence of the coun- 
try, and continued there three months, making the nece ſſary 
preparations for his intended expedition againſt the Quadi and 
Sarmatians h. He was till at Carnuntum on the twelfth of 
Augujt'. Ammianus blames him for not inquiring how Ga- 
binins kingot the Quad: came to be murdered, nor puniſhing 
thoſe, ho, through treachery or cowardice, had abandoned 
the uelence of the frontiers ; both which things were expected 
from a prince of his exactneſs and ſeverity k. Probus the 
pret<&t was the only perſon aguinſt whom he ſhewed any re- 


ſentment; for ne, to ſatisfy the avarice of the emperor, had, 


according to Ammianis, opprefied the people committted to 


his care in a Manner hardly to be expreſſed, putting to death, 
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baniſhing, or condemning to dungeons, the moſt wealthy a- 

mong them, that he might ſeize their eſtates; inſomuch, 

that all the perſons of rank in the country, dreading the ava- 

rice and unheard-of cruelties of their governor, had privately 

diſpoſed of their effects, and abandoned their country. All 

this the emperor learned of aphiloſopher, by name Iphicles, who 

had been ſent by the Epirots his countrymen, to thank Pro- 

bus for his prudent and mild adminiſtration, "The emperor, 

informed of the errand on which he was ſent, aſked him, 

whether his countrymen were really ſatisfied with their go- 

vernor? and whether their thanks and commendations were 

fincere ? They thank and commend him, anſwered frankly 

the philoſopher ; but with tears in their eyes, and ſore againſt 

their will. Hereupon Valentinian made a ſtrict inquiry into 

his conduct, and, finding him guilty of moſt enormous extor- 

tions, and unheard-of barbarities, reſolved to depoſe him; 

þut was prevented by death from putting his deſign in execu- 

tion'. Thus Ammianus. But St. Jerem writes, that 7/lyri- 

cum was plundered, and tyrannically oppreſſed, by Eguitius, 

without ſo much as mentioning Probus u; and Ammianus 

himſelf owns, that Leo, then magi/ter officiorum, exaſperated 

the emperor againſt Probys, hoping to be made prefect in his 

room a. Probus was deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtri- An account 

ous families in Rome, and reckoned amongſt his anceſtors the / 2 eo 

; emperor Marcus Aurelius. The families of the Probi, of the Pr 525 

; Anicii, and of the Olybrii, were, according to St. Ferom o, * 
Auſonius 2, and Prudentius i, the moſt conſpicuous in Rome. 
Probus, who had embraced the chriſtian religion, with his 
whole family*, lived in great intimacy with St. Ambroſe, the 
celebrated biſhopof Milan. When the latter was by the empe- 
ror appointed governor of Liguria and Æmilia, Probus, in takin 
his leave of him, gave him the following memorable advice : 
Acguit yourſelf in your office, not like a governor, but like a 
biſhop, St. Ambroſe was then by profeſſion a pleader or ad- 
vocate. Probus was firft proconful of Africa in 358, after- 

75 wards four times prefect of Italy or Gaul, and in 371, Gra- 

« tian's collegue in the conſulſhip. He was no leſs famous for 

| his wealth, than his birth and employments ; for he is ſaid t 
to have owaed immenſe poſſeſſions in all the provinces of the 
empire. Paulinus Diaconus tells us, that two Per an 
lords of great diſtinction, being come to Milan to viſit St. 
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Ambroſe, went from thence to Rome, on purpoſe to behold 
the grandeur and pomp in which Probus lived u. He died, 
as appears from Claudian, before the end of the year 394, 
being then in the ſixtieth year of his age v, after having re- 
ceived the ſacrament of baptiſm; and was buried in a magni- 
ficent monument near the church of St. Peter at Rome, of which 
monument ſome remains were {till to be ſeen in the time of 
pope Nicolas V *, Several letters written to him by Sym- 
machus have reached out times /, and a poem addrefſ:d to him 
by Auſonius in 372. Ammianus commends him in ſeveral 
places of his hiſtory, but more frequently taxes him with great 
vices, perhaps becauſe he profeſſed the chriſtian religion *. 
Claudian, though a pagan as well as Ammianus, highly com- 
mends him; but it is in a panegyric on his children 2. Both 
writers agree in extolling his generoſity. His wife Proba, 
named in the ancient inſcriptions Anicia Faltonia Proba, was 
no leſs efteemed on account of her birth and extraordinary 
qualities, than her huſband, being adorned with every virtue 
becoming her ſex, and deſcended from the Anician family, e- 
qualled by Cafſtedorus v, St. Auſtin ©, St. Jerem d, and St. 
Ambroſe e, to the imperial families. Some of her anceſtors 
bore the firſt employments in the times of the republic; and 
one of them is ſaid to have been honoured with a triumph 
for reducing 1!lyricum i. Anmianus and Zofimus * take no- 
tice of their immenſe wealth; and St. Ferom, writing to 
Demetrias the grand-daughter of Probus, ſays, that it was the 
peculiar prerogative of her family to poſſeſs riches, and deſpiſe 
them. Anicius Fulianus, on whom Symmachus beſtows great 
encomiums *, was the firſt Roman ſenator that embraced the 
chriſtian religion l. Ammianus obſerves, that, in the reign of 
Con/lantius, the Anicians bore the chief ſway in Rome ®. 
Bor to reſume the thread of our hiſtory : Yalentinian, 
during his ſtav at Carnuntum, cauſed Fauſtinus, nephew to 
Viventius, a few years before prefect of Gaul, to be firſt in- 
humanly racked, and afterwards publicly executed, being ac- 
cuſed of magical practices, and of having anſwered one Ni- 
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grinus, deſiring him in jeſt to make him a notary, Make me 
fir/t emperor. They were joking ; but the joke coſt both of 
them their lives. From Carnuntum the emperor diſpatched 
Merobandes and count Sebaſtian, with a party of foot, to lay 
waſte the enemy's country, while he, with the main body of 
the army, advanced to Acincum, now Gran, or, as others will 
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have it, Buda in Lower Hungary There he paſſed the Valentim- 
Danube, and having ravaged the enemy's country far and an ravages 
near, deſtroying all with fire and ſword, he returned to Acin- e countr; 
cum, when the autumn was already far advanced. Being 7 #9 
deſirous to find out ſome convenient winter- quarters in that Qui 


frozen climate, he proceeded from thence to Sabaria, now 
Servar ; but that place not anſwering his exp=Ctation, he pur- 
ſued his march along the Danube to Bregetio, which ſome 
take to be a village now called Bregnitz, and others a place 
in the iſle of Schut, where the preſent city of Komare ſtands, 
or a little below that of Markelhaz o. There be gave audi- 
ence to the embaſſadors of the Quadi, come to ſue tor peace ; 
hut while he was ſpeaking to them with great warmth, aud 
threatening to extirpate their whole nation, he all on a ſudden 
fell to the ground, as if his life and voice had fail:d him at 
once. He was conveyed into his chamber by thoſe wlio at- 
| tended him, where he was ſeized with convulſion fits, and 
violent contorſions of all his limbs, in the agonies of which he 


He die: fua+ 


expired on the ſeyenteenth of November of this year 375, in the denty, 


fifty- fitth year of his age, after having reigned twelve yea:s, 
wanting an hundred days?. Vidtor writes, that he died of a 
ſurfeit 1. St. Ferom aſcribes his death to a violent vomiting of 
blood r. Socrates tells us, that being affronted at the meannets 
and beggarly appearance of the embaſſadors of the Quadi, he 
aſked them, if their country afforded men of no better quality 
to appear before him? They anſwered, That the firſt men in 
the nation were in his preſence. Hereupon he fel] into a great 
paſhon, upbraiding their whole nation with arrogance, for pre- 
ſumiag to inſult the majeſty of the Raman emperor and people. 
He delivered this with ſo much heat and violence, that, his 
veins burſting, he was inſtantly ſuffocated in his own blood“. 


The reader will find in Socrates part of the ſpeech which 111 


he made, or is ſuppoſed to have made, to the embailidors*. „en 
His death was preſazed, according to A-mianus, by fev.. Þl cedirs 


„ 


amens: A blazing ſtar, which, in the opinion of that writer, Valentin 
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ever forebodes the death of ſome great perſonage, had ap- 
peared a few days before: at Sirmium the palace, court, and 
forum, were conſumed by lightning: the night before he 
died, he ſaw, or imagined to ſee, his wife then abſent, 
ſitting by him in a melancholy poſture and in a mourn- 
ing dreſs, with her hair diſhevelled. This Ammianus 
takes to have been his genius forſaking him®. On the 
day he died, his horſe, while he was about to mount, rearing 


with great fury, his Arator or equerry, ſtriving to place the 


em eror in the ſaddle, happened to give him a blow; which 
he rcienting, with his uſual brutality, ordered the equerry's 
hand to be cut off; but Cerealis, tribunus flabuli, or maſter 
of the horſe, put off the execution of ſo cruel and unjuſt an 


order at the peril of his own life v. The year before, the 


Tiber overflowed its banks, and laid all the lower parts of Rome 
under water, the inhabitants being obliged to ſave themſelves 
upon the hills, where they had periſhed with hunger, had not 
Claudius, prefect of the city, ſent them a ſeaſonable ſupply 
of proviſions in boats. Theſe overflowings of the Tiber were 
generally looked upon as the forerunners of ſome public diſ- 
aſter. i he body of the deceaſed emperor was embalmed, and 
ſent to Conftantinopl-, to be interred there amongſt the other 
chriitian princes. It arrived in that city on the twenty-eighth 
of Decemter of the enſuing year 376, but was not buried till 
the twenty-firtt of February of the year 382, when Theodo- 


fins paid it that laſt duty *. Some pretended in 1174, to have 


diſcovered his bly at Andernach on the Rhine; but it is evi- 
dent from hiſtory, that he was buried at Coan/ffantinople. As 
to lis character, Ammianus taxes him with ſeveral vices: He 
was, according to that writer, naturally inclined to cruelty, 
puniſhing even the ſmalleft faults with the utmoſt ſeverity, and 
ſuffering his miniftcrs, or rather encouraging them, to exer- 
ciſe unteard-of cruelties. He was covetous to a great de- 
gree, uſing all poſſible methods to raiſe money ; which, how- 
ever, ſome excuſe in him, as he found, on his acceſſion to 
the empire, the exchequer quite exhauſted by his predeceſſors, 


eſpecially by Julian, who had ſpent immenſe ſums in the 


Perſian war. He had a mighty opinion of his own accom - 
pliſaments and abilities, and theretore hated all who were e- 
minent for learning, valour, fkill in the military art, or any 
other prerogative hay, even ſuch as had a genteel fancy in 
dreſs. He pretéſſded to be a great enemy to cowards, and 
nevertheleſs, on ſeveral occaſions, betrayed more fear than waz 
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becoming a man, Who, from his infancy, had borne arms; 
inſomuch, that his miniſters, who were well acquainted with 
his temper, when he was in a paſſion, and they could by no 
other means appeaſe him, uſed to pretend certain intelligence 
from the frontiers, that the barbarians were up in arms, and 
ready to break into the empire ; which never failed to allay 
his wrath, and make him appear, to uſe the expreſſion of 
3 as mild as ever was Antoninus Pius 1. He ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be ſtrangely impoſed upon by his miniſters, re- 
poſing an intire confidence in thoſe who deſerved it the leaſt ; 
whence the provinces were often oppreſſed, and the people 
reduced to beggary, while he, miſled and deceived by thoſe 
about him, believed they enjoyed an intire happineſs a. Had 
he not been deceived in the choice of his miniſters, ſays Victor, 
he would have reigned with great glory, and been ranked at- 
ter his death amongſt the beſt princes . And truly he was, 
even according to Ammianus, a writer no- ways partial to him, 
or any of the chriſtian princes, endowed with many excellent 
qualities ; well acquainted with the military art, and no leſs 
with the art of governing; careful in protecting the ſubjects 
of the empire againſt the incurſions of the barbarians; an ex- 
act obſerver of the military diſcipline; enured from his infan- 
cy to hardſhips, and no-ways biaſſed by favour in diſpoſing ot 
the great offices. Tho' he had many relations, who, upon 
his advancement, expected great preferments, yet he employ- 
ed none of them, except his brother Valens, whom he aſſum- 
ed for his collegue, and with whom he reigned in perfect con- 
cord. In his entertainmens he was ſplendid, but not profuſe; 
in his perſon comely, and well-ſhaped; in his converſation 
agreeable; of an extraordinary memory, and ready elocuti- 
on, knowing well how to accommodate himſelf to all times 
and occaſions d. He ſuffered no places to be bought or ſold 
during the whole time of his reign; and tho* he was otten 
miſtaken in the choice of his officers and minifters, yet his 
intention was to prefer only the moſt deſerving, and for that 
reaſon he neglected his own relations. He abated the taxcs, 
and eaſed his people, as far as the ſtate of his affairs would 
allow, of the heavy burdens laid upon them by his predecet- 
ſors e. He was an utter ſtranger to debauchery and unlaw- 
ful pleaſures, which he endeavoured to reſtrain by ſeveral ex- 
cellent laws 4. As to his religion, in the great variety of o- 
pinions, which at that time divided the world, he inviolably 
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adhered to the orthodox faith; but, avoiding all diſputes, he 
allowed to the reſt of his ſubjects, even to the pagans, an in- 
tire liberty of conſcience. He is blamed by the eccleſiaſtic 
writers, for ſuffering his brother Yalens to perſecute the or- 
thodox chrittians ; but ſome alledge in his defence, that the 
condition of his affairs would not allow him in prudence open- 
ly to oppoſe Falens, ſince that perhaps might have kindled a 
civil war, which, at that time, would have proved fatal to 
the empire. To conclude, he was endowed, according to 
Ammianus, with ſuch excellent qualities, that had they not 
been allayed with the mixture of the above-mentioned vices, 
e!/pccially with that of cruelty, he had been no-ways inferior 
to the excellent emperors Trajan and M. Aurelius e. Amongſt 
his ther laws he enacted one addrefled to Maximus vicar of 
Rome, relating to the ſtature or ſize of ſuch as were to be 
admitted into the army, which was not to be under fix foot 
ſc ven inches d, 

WE thali now proceed to the hiſtory of the reign of Yalens 
in the eaſt, which, to avoid confuſion, we have thought pro- 
per to deliver ſeparately, there being no other connection, 
but (| at of time, between the reigns and tranſactions of the 
two 1413ccs. After the diviſion of the provinces made at He- 
diana in the neighbourhood of Naiſſus in Dacia in 364, Va- 
lens returned to Conſtantinople, where he enacted a law dated 
the twenty-ſixth of December, forbidding the meſſengers of 
good news to exact, according to the abuſe which then pre- 
vailed, or even to accept, any thing of the people; but al- 
lows them io receive what perſons of rank and fortune ſhall 
think proper to offer them of their own accord © The fol- 
lowing vear 265, Valens was till at Conflantinople on the 
n.ncicenth of AJarch : ; but ſoon after ſet out for Syria, the 
Per ſſuns being in motion, with a deſign, as was apprehended, 
to break the peace which they had lately concluded with Jo- 
Ui. Being informed, as he entered Bithynia, that the Goths 
«© 1cady to invade Thrace, he diſpatched meſſengers to his 
v1:,ccrs in thoſe parts, warning them to be upon their guard, 
a4 purſued his march to Cæſarea in Cappadocia, where he 
was on tie fourth of Zuly, and continued there till the latter 
en.4.0f the ſummer s. During his ſtay in that city, a dread- 
tu! exrtiguake happened, which was felt in moſt provinces 
©! the ea.pire, and overturned ſeveral cities in Sicily, Paleſ- 
e, and above all in the iſland of Crete, where the ſhock was 
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moſt violent k. 
ing from Cæſarea, news was brought him of the revolt of 
Procopius, who, after having paid the laſt duty to the body Procopius 
Julian, had privately withdrawn, through revolti. 

fear of Fovian, into Cherſoneſus Taurica; but not truſting 
thoſe barvarians, and finding himſelf deſtitute even of the ne- 
ccflaries of I fe, he left that inhoſpitable country, and return- 


When Valent was upon the point of depart- 


ing in diſguiſe into the territories of the empire, he reached 
undiſcovered the city of Chalcedon, where he was received by 
one Strategius, his truſty friend, and by him carefully con- 
cealed at his country-houſe. From thence he went frequent- 
ly in a mean drcſs to Conftantinople ; and finding that the peo- 
ple there were generally diſlatisied with the preſent govern- 
ment, on account of the cruelties practiſed by Petronizs, 
whoſe daughter, Albia Dominica, the cmperor had married, 
he rcfolved to improve that diſſatisfaction to his own advantage. 
Having therefore gained over an cunuch of great wealth, by 
name Eugenius, lately diſzraced by Valens, and ſome of the 
officers who commanded the troops that had been ſent into 
Thrace againſt the Goths, and were then quartered at Con- 


ſtautinople, he boldly ventured to diſcover himſelf, and lay 


before the people and ſoldiery the title he had to the empire, 


as being nearly refated to Julian. Hereupon the officers, %%, 4. 


whom he had gained before-hand, proclaimed him emperor ; 


title of Augu/tus, and carried him in triumph to the imperial 
palace, whither he was attended only by the dregs of the peo- 


ſons of diſtinction joined him, and at length the whole city 
of Conſtantinople ', The news of this revolt ſtruck Valens 
with ſuch terror and diſmay, that he was for quitting the im- 
perial purple and reſigning the empire; but being, with pow- 
erful arguments, perſuaded by his friends not to part with the 
imperial dignity, he detached ſome troops againſt his new ri- 
val, hoping to cruſh him before he was in a condition to make 
any reſittance. This detachment met Procopius at Mygdus in 
Phrygia, attended by a promiſcuous multitude of fugitive ſlaves, 
deſerters, and perſons of deſperate fortunes, who, upon the 
approach of the emperor's forces, put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence. But Proceprus, diſtruſti g their courage, while 
both partics were ready to engage, ſtept l oldly forward, as if 
he deſigned to challenge one of the adveric party to a ſingle 
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combat; and taking Vitalianus, one of the officers, by the 
hand, mildly upbraided him and his fellow- ſoldiers, for ſiding 
with a Pannonian robber againſt one allied to the family of 
Conflantine the Great. His ſpeech made ſuch a deep im- 
preſſion upon them, that they immediately paſſed over to his 
party, and, with loud acclamations ſaluting him emperor, car- 
ried him in triumph to the imperial pavilion *. This de- 
fection brought a very ſeaſonable acceſſion of ſtrength to 
Procopius, who thereupon detached a ſtrong party, under the 
conduct of Rumitalca a tribune, to ſeize on Nice; which they 
did accordingly without the loſs of a fingle man l. Valens, 
alarmed at the uſurper's unexpected progreſs, diſpatched Vado- 
marius, formerly king of the Alemanns, to recover that im- 
portant place, while he went in perſon to lay ſiege to Chalce- 
don, from which city one of his laws is dated the firſt of De- 
cember w ; but he met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that he 


Valens ob- was obliged to give over the enterpriſe, the beſieged inſulting 


liged to 
raiſe the 
Heege of 
Chalce- 
don- 


Procopius 
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him from the walls as he retired, and reviling him with the 
nickname of Sabaiarins, that is, Beer-drinker, ſabaia being 
a kind of ſmall drink made of barley, and common in Pan- 
nonia, where Valens was born. Rumitalca, who commanded in 
Nice, being informed of his retreat, ſallied out with great bold- 
neſs, and bearing down all before him, had utterly defeated 
the emperor, had not Valens, upon timely notice of his ap- 
proach, taken a quite different route by the lake Sunona, and 
the windings of the river Gallus . Thus was the emperor 
obliged to abandon Bithynia to the enemy, and retire with all 


expedition to Ancyra, where he continued waiting the arrival 


of the troops which Lupicinus was leading out of the caſt to 
his aſſiſtance. In the mean time, Arintheus, one of his chief 
commanders, an officer of great proweſs and rehown, meet- 
ing a party of the rebels, commanded by one Hyperechius, for- 
merly an apparitor, and ſcorning to enter the lifts with fuch a 
contemptible enemy, commanded, with an air of authority, 


 Hyperechius's own men to bring to him in chains their vile 


and deſpicable leader ; which they did accordingly, ftruck with 
the awful and majeſtic mien of that renowned commander ©. 
But, in the mean time, Procopius, being informed, that the 
money allotted for the pay of the ſoldiers who ſerved in the 
eaſt, was lodged in the city of Cyzicus, haſtened thither, 
laid ſiege to the place, and in the end reduced it, though de- 
fended with great reſolution and intrepidity by Seronianus, at 
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that time comes domeſticorum, who found means to make his 
eſcape, as Zoſimus informs us ? ; but was afterwards taken in 
Lydia, carried priſoner to Nice, and there by Marcellus go- 
vernor of the place, put to death. Procopius being, by the 
reduction of this place, become maſter of the Helleſpont, he ap- 
pointed Hormiſda governor of that province, with the title of 
proconſul. He was the ſon of Hormiſda, brother to Sapor 
king of Perfia, wha, as we have related elſewhere, had, in 
the year 323, taken refuge in the court of Conſtantine 'the 
Great, and ever after ſerved the Romans with great fidelity. 

Procopius ſpent the beſt part of the winter in endeavouring to 
draw over to his party the cities of ia; but his deſigns were 
in great meaſure defeated by Clearchus vicar of that province, 
and more by his ewn conduct ; for having hitherto behaved 
with great moderation and humanity, he all on a ſudden grew 
proud, haughty, and tyrannical, loading the provinces that had 
ſubmitted to him with exorbitant taxes, tho' he knew, that 
their averſion to Valens was chiefly owing to that prince's 
avarice. But nothing more prejudiced the people againſt 
him, than his commanding the houſe of Arbetio to be ſtripped 
of the moveables of ineſtimable value, and of the immenſe 


riches, which that ancient and brave commander had amaſſed 


under Conftantius. He gave him this unſeaſonable proof of 
his indignation, tho* he had formerly lived in great friendſhip 
with him, upon his declining to wait upon him, on account 
of his great age, and the infirmities attending it 4. The fol- 
lowing year 366, Valens, upon the arrival of the troops from 
the eaſt under the command of Lupicinus, left Galatia, whi- 
ther he had retired from before Chalcedon, and marched into 


Lycia, with a deſign to put the whole to the iſſue of a battle. 


As the ſoldiers of Procopius were greatly animated by the pre- 
ſence of Fauſtina, Conſtantius's widow, and her little daughter 
Conftantina, whom Procopius carried about with him, and often 
expoſed to the view of the army, Yalens, to defeat that artifice, 
prevailed upon Arbetio, who had commanded the forces under 
Conſtantius, and was beloved by the ſoldiery, to join him, not 
doubting, but the preſence and intereſt of one of that prince's 
chief commanders, would draw great numbers of the re- 
bels over to his party. He was not therein deceived ; for 
the preſence of Arbetio, and the high opinion they all enter- 
tained of him, quite turned the hearts of Procopius's men; 
which Gomoarius, one of his chief commanders, being well 
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appriſed of, thought it adviſeable to abandon the tyrant, and 

Procopius ſubmit to 8 This happened, according to Zeſimus, 
abandoned in the neighbourhood of Thyatira | in Lydia, in the heat of a 
by ſome of battle, while Vale's was in imminent danger of being utterly 
vis chief” defeated by the ID "A behaviour and prudent conduct of 
* young Hor miſda ©. We queſtion whether this can be tecon- 
ciled with what we read in Ammianus. After this, Valens 
advanced to Sardes, and from thence to Nz.olia, a city of 
Phrygia, where he gave the rebels battle, the iſſue wheieof 
continued doubtful, till Agile, by nation a German, one of 
Procopius's chief commanders, with many others, went over 

Defeated, to Valens; which ſo diſheartened Procepius, that, quitting his 
taken, and horſe, he fled into an adjoining wood, attended by Flarentius 
put to and Barchalbas a tribune. There they wandered about, till the 
death, moon {ſhining out with great brightnets, they began to appre- 
hend they might be diſcovered. Hereupon Procepius's two 
companions, fe:zing him to fave themſelves, carried him 

bound to the emperor who immediately ordered his head 

to be ſtruck off, and ſent it to Valentinian then in Gaul t. 
Flerentius and Barchalbas were likewiſe put to death by 

the emperor's orders; but, in the opinion of Aamianus, 

contrary to the rules of juſtice and equity: for had they 
betrayed, ſays that writer, a lawful prince, their treaſon had 

deſcrved to be puniſhed with death; but as he was a rebel and 

uſurper, they had great reaſon to expect arother ſort of reward 

for their ſeaſonable ſervice ®. Philaſtorgius writes, that the 

army cauſc.! Florentius to be burnt alive, for his cruelties to 

thoſe of their party at Nice w, he having been appointed by 
 Precepius, governor of that city; but from Amananus it is 
evident, that Marcellus, of whom anon, and not Florentius 

was governor of that city. What Socrates writes * of the 

cruel death to which the emperor condemned Procoptus, and 

likewiſe his two generals, Agilo and Gomoarius, tho* they had 
abandoned him before his defeat, deſerves no credit, ſince 
Ammianus, who never ſpares Valens, in diſplaying with great 
minuteneſs his other cruelties, takes no notice af this; nay, 

he tells us in expreſs terms, that Arazes, father-in-law to 

Agile, by his intereſt obtained his pardon, tho' he had been 
prefettus pretorio to Procopius ]. Such was the end of this 
uſurper, in the forty-{econd year of his age, after he had borne 

the titic ot emperor for the ſpace of about eight months. He 
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was put to death, according to Idatius and Socrates, on the 
twenty ſeventh of May ; but on the twentieth of June, ac- 
cording to the chronicle of Alexandria. He was born of an i]- 
luſtrious family in Cilicia, and nearly related to the emperor 
Fulian. He was, tho” a pagan, employed by Conſlantius on 
account of his integrity, and raiſed by Julian to great employ- 
ments, and diſtinguiſhed with the title of count. When that 
prince ſet out on his memorable expedition againſt the Per/i- 
an, he inveſted him and count Szbaftian with the command of 
a body of thirty thouſand choſen men, who were to remain in 
Meſopotamia, and cover the empire on that fide againſt any 
ſudden irruption of the enemy *. Zoſimus writes, that he 
delivered up to Fovian the purple robe, which Julian was laid, 
as we have related above, to have given h1m, charging him to 
aflume it, if he ſhould happen to die betore his return from 
Perfia *. That writer adds, that thereupon Fovran gave him 
leave to retire with his family to Cejarea in Cappadocia, 
and lea there a retired life. Be that as it will, it is certain 
fron Ammiamis, that he was fent by Fotian to attend the 
corpſe of Julian to Tarſus ; and afterwards withdrawing, he 
kept himſelf conc-aled till he aſſumed the title of emperor, 
winch occaſioned his ruin. He was, according to Ammianus, 
a man of few words, cloſe and reſerved ; of no mean pre- 
ſence, tho* he went ſomewhat ſtooping, with his eyes ever fixed 
on the ground, which proceeded from his gloomy and melan- 
choly temper; yet he was always averſe tothe ſhedding of blood, 
which, in the opinion of Ammianus, was a thing to be wondered 
at, conſidering the moroſeneſs of his diſpoſition v. Marcellus, 
governor of Nice, and kinſman to Procoprus, hearing of his 
death, ordered Serenianus, who was kept cloſe prifoner in the 
place, to be immediately diſpatched, ſaving, by the death of 
one man, the lives of many, ſays Aauniones ; for as he was 
noted for his cruelty, and had a great aſcendant over Valens, 
whoſe countryman he was, it was feared, had he outlived 
the defeat of Procopius's party, he would have induced the 
or, too much inclined of himſelt, to revenge, and oc- 
caſioned the deſtruction of many perſons, innocent as well as 
guilty -. After this bold execution, Marcellus being inform- 
ed, that a body of Goths was marching to the aſſiſtance of 
Procopius, and not doubting but he ſhould be able to draw 
them over to his own party, ſeized on the city of Chalcedon; 
and being aſſiſted by ſome, whom poverty and deſpair had 
driven into rebellion, he affumed the purple, and caulzd him- 
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ſelf to be proclaimed emperor. But Valens, upon the firſt 
notice of his revolt, diſpatched without delay a party of choſen 
But is men againſt him, who, coming upon him unexpectedly, 
taken and ſeized him, and, having loaded him with chains, dragged him 
tortured 19 to the public priſon ; whence he was taken out the next day, 
dearb. and, together with his accomplices, tortured to death d. The- 
miſtius, in his panegyric upon Valens, written a few months 
after the death of Procopius, tells us, that he uſed his victory 
with great moderation, puniſhing only the chief authors of the 
revolt“. But Ammianusf and Zeſimus “ aſſure us, that he 
proceeded with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt ſuch as were but 
barely ſuſpected of having favoured the rebels. His ears were 
open toall complaints and informations ; and few who had the 
misfortune to be accuſed, were ſo happy as to eſcape death, 
baniſhment, or confiſcations, till the emperor had glutted him- 
ſelf with blood, and filled his own coffers, and thoſe of his 
friends likewiſe. He ordered the city of Chalcedon to be diſ- 
mantled, purſuant to an eath he had taken ; but the inhabi- 
tants of Nice, Nicomedia, and Conſtantineple, interceding in 
behalf of a city, of which the walls were its chief beauty and 
ornament, to comply at the ſame time with their requeſt, 
and his own oath, he cauſed only part of the walls to be de- 
moliſhed, which he immediately rebuilt with ſmaller tones, 
ordering the others to be conveyed to Conſtantinople, where 
they were made uſe of to build a public bath, called the 
Therm, or hot baths of Con ſtantius, if Socrates is not miſ- 
taken *; for it is certain, that Valens built at Conſtantinople a 
public bath, bearing the name of his daughter Care/a', 
which was ended in 375. This year the empreſs Albia Do- 
minica was on the eighteenth of January, delivered of a ſon, 
named Valentinian, and ſurnamed Galata, no doubt, becauſe 
he was born in Galatia, where Valens paſſed the firſt months 
of this year, as we have obſerved. 
Valens re- TRE following year 367, Valens, hearing that a body of 
ſelves to three thouſand Goths, who were come to the aſſiſtance of 
make war Procepius, and had marched back upon the news ef his 
upon the death, had not yet paſſed the Danube, ſent a ſtrong detach- 
n ont againſt them, who cutting off their retreat, obliged 
them, notwithſtanding the vigoroos reſiſtance they made, to 
lay down their arms, and yield themſelves priſoners x. Here- 
wpon Athanaric, at that time king, or rather judge, of the 
Goths, named Thervingi (tor he ſcems to have declined the 
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royal title), diſpatched embaſſadors to Valens, earneſtly en- 
treating him to ſet the priſoners at liberty, and ſuffer them to 
return to their ewn country, fince they had been ſent by 
their prince, a friend and ally of the Romans, to the affiſt- 
ance of a Reman emperor. The embaſſadors, after having 
delivered this meſſage, produced a letter from Procepius to theit 
maſter, wherein he aſſured him, that the empire belonged to 
him as the kinſman of Conſtantius, and the heir of the great 
Conſtantine s tamily. Valens returned, it ſeems, no anſwer to 
the embaſſadors; but ſent Victor, then magiſter equitum, or 
general of the horſe, to complain in his name of Athanaric, 
for affiſting a rebel againſt hs lawful ſovereign, The Gothe 
anſwered, that they had looked upon Procopius as the kinſ- 
the man of Conflantine, and heir of his family, adding, that it 
was not their buſineſs to examine, whether he was, or was 
not, a lawful prince ; and that, if they were therein deceived, 
the emperor ought to forgive them, ſince their counſels had 
been influenced by what appearec to them juſt and equitable. 
They could not, however, obtain the deliverance of their pri- 
ſoners, Valens, who had no other enemy at that time to divert 
him, being deſirous to humble that powerful nation l. Am- 
mianus thinks he had juſtice on his fide -; but Eunapius 
will not take upon him to decide whether he had or no“. 
This war was likely to prove very dangerous, the Goths be- 
ing then very powerful, and beſides, clated with the great 
advantages they had gained over the neighbouring nations, if 
Jornandes is to be credited o, who ſeems to have been but in- 
differently acquainted with the hiſtory of his country, ſince he 
takes no notice of the preſent war. Valens, being bent upon 
war, and well appriſed of the ſtrength and power of the ene- 
my, made vaſt preparations during the winter, with a deſign 
to fall upon the enemy early in the ſpring. Before he ſet out He #: þ 
on ſo dangerous an expedition, in order to render heaven pro- / by bo 
pitious to his undertaking, he received the ſacrament of bap- Arians. 
tiſm ; but, out of complaiſance to the empreſs, at the hands 
af Eudoxius, then biſhop of C:inftantinople, a leading man a- 
mong the Arians, who, in adminiſtering to him that ſacra- 
ment, obliged him to ſwear, that, to his death, he would ad- 
here to the doct ine of Arius, and look upon thoſe who op- 
poſed it as enem es to truth,; which eath he but too ſtrictly 
obſerved, as tic reader may find in the ecclefiaſtic writers of 
thoſe times. i1z had beiore ſhewed no ſmall partiality to the 
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Arians ; but thenceforth he became their great patron, and a 
cruel perſecutor of the catholics. But to return to the war: 
the emperor being informed, that the Goths, appriſed of his 
deſign, were aſſembling a mighty army, in order to attack 
him the firſt, took the field before the winter was over; and 
having ſent ſtrong detachments to guard the banks of the Da- 
nube, he encamped with the reſt of his army in the neighbour- 
hood of Marcianepolis, the metropelis of Lower Ma ſia, 
where he raiſed Auxonius to the dignity of prefect, in the room 
of Saluſtius Secundus, no longer able to diſcharge that office, 
on account of his great age. He was ſtill at Marcianopolis 
on the thirtieth of May, as appears from the dates of ſome 
laws? ; which we will not take upon us to reconcile with 
what we read in Ammianus i and Zeſimus r, viz. that in the 
He paſſes beginning of the ſpring he left that city, and having aſſembled 
% 5. his troops, he paſſed the Danube at a place called Daphne, 
nube. and and ſpent the whole ſummer in ravaging and laying waſte the 
lavs waſte ene my's country, without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, 
the country the Geths having fled, upon the approach of the Roman army, 
of the to the ncizhbouring mountains, called Serri, inacceſſible to 
Goths. thoſe who were not well acquainted with the country. In 
the beginning of the autumn he led back his army to the Ro- 
man territories, and was on the twenty-fifth of September at 
Doroſterum in Ma ſia, and on the thirty-firſt of January of 
the enſuing year 368, at Marcianepolis ©, where, without all 
Great diſ doubt, he paſſed the winter. This year the 1ſaurians, who 
order; com had continued quiet ever ſince the year 359, over-ran the 
mitted by neighbouring countries, plundering not only villages, but 
be _ towns, and advancing as far as Pamphylia and Cilicia, where 
3 they amaſſed an immenſe booty. Muſonius, vicar of Aſia, 
endeavoured to reſtrain them; but, as he was quite unac- 
quainted with the art of war, he was cut in pieces, with all his 
men. Muſonius had taught rhetoric at Athens, from which 
employment he was raiſed to the dignity of proconſul of 
Achais, and afterwards to that of vicar of Ja. However, 
the 1/aurians were in the end ſurrounded by the inhabitants 
of the countries which they had plundered, and, their retreat 
being cut off, obliged to ſubmit, and quit the booty they had 
taken. Their lives were ſpared, upon their promiſing to 
give no moleſtation to their neighbeurs for the future ; and 
accordingly they kept their word till the year 376, that is, 
for the ſpace of ten years*. Germanicopolis was their chief 
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city, and in the fifth century an epiſcopal ſee ; but not at this 
time, for a biſhop could find no employment among ' perſons 
who were robbers by profeſſion, The following year 368, 
Valens was ftill at Afarcianepelis on the ninth of March a, 
and heard there his panegyric pronounced by Themiſtius, upon 
his entering the fifth year of his reign, The orator mentions 
in his ſpeech an eaſtern prince, who had quitted the domini- 
ons of his father, tho* very conſiderable, to have the honour 
of ſerving under Vulen, v. Some writers conjecture this 
prince to have been Para, the fon of Arſaces king of Arme- 
nia, who came to implore the affiftance of Valens againſt the 
Perſians, and continued ſome time at Neocæſarea in Pontus; 
but he cannot be ſaid to have ſerved under Valens. One Ba- 
curus, ſtyled king of Iberia, ſerved under Valens at the battle 
of Adrianople *, as he did afterwards under Theadoſius /; and 
him perhaps Themiſtius meant. From Marcianopolis the 
emperor marched early in the ſpring to Carpi, a village, 
as is ſuppoſed, of Mzxfia, with a deſign to ravage, as he 
had done the year before, the enemy's country: but he was 
obliged to remain encamped in the ſame place till the be- 
ginning of autumn, without ever being able to crofs the 
Danube, which continued ſwelled beyond meaſure all that 
ſummer. He therefore returned to Marcianopolis, where 
he took up his winter-quarters *. One of his laws is dated 
from that place the twelfth of November, and another the 
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thirteenth of December *. This year is remarkable for one of 


the moſt dreadful earthquakes that had ever been felt, by 
which the city of Nice was utterly ruined, and in that of 
Germa in the Heil:ſpont only a few houſes left ſtanding d. 
The following year, 369, the emperor was ſtill at Marcia- 
nopolis on the third of May; but at Nowviodunum in Leſſer 
Scythia on the third and fifth of July e, where he paſſed the 
Danube on a briige of bouts, and advanced far into the ene- 
my's country, deftroying all with fire and ſword. Zofimus 
tells us, that the Geths ſallying frequently out of their woods 
and marſhes upon the R:mans, the emperor diſpatched againſt 
them the ſervants who attended the army, promiſing them a 
certain ſum for each head they ſhould bring. Hereupon ſuch 


numbers of the enemy were killed in the woods and marſhes 


where they lurked, that the reſt finding no-where a ſafe te- 
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treat, ſent embaſſadors to ſue for peace 4. Thus Zoſimus. 

But Ammianus, whoſe authority is of greater weight, informs 

us, that Valens, having attacked the Greuthungi, a warlike 

nation, at a conſiderable diſtance from the Danube, after ſe- 

veral encounters, gained a great victory over Athanaric, who, 

at the head of a numerous army, had ventured to engage 

The Goths him e. Alter this victory, Valem returned to Marcianepolis, 
Zfiated, with a deſign to winter there, and renew the war early in the 
He. for ang ſpring. But, in the mean while, the Goths, weary of ſo 
vr i deſtructive a war, which had laſted already three years, and 
%. reduced them to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent embaſſadors to ſue 
for peace; which Valens at firſt retuſed to grant them upon 

any terms, but was in the end, with much-ado, prevailed up- 

on by the ſenate of Couſtantinople to hearken to their pra- 

poſals. Thus Themi/tius, who was at the head of the Cen- 
flantinopelitan deputies f. Valens, having at their requeſt diſ- 

miſſed the embaſſadors with a favourable anſwer, approached 

the Danube, and named Victor and Arintheus to treat with 

the Gothe. After ſome conferences, a peace was concluded 

upon the following terms, highly honourable for the Romans, 

Ar ticles of Viz. 1. That the Goths ſhuuld not for the future paſs the 
abe treaty. Danub:, nor ſet foot on the Roman territories. 2. That the 
trade which they had been allowed by former treaties to carry 

on with what cities of the empire they pleafed, ſhould be re- 

ſt:ainced to two only, ſituated on the Danube. 3. That they 

ſhould not for the future claim nor expect the penſions that 

had been annually püd them by other emperors; but 
nevertheleſs, that Athanaric's penſion ſhould be continued to 

him *, This was the firſt pcace, concludes Themi/tius, which 

the Romans had in our memory granted to, and not purchaſed 

of, the Cotbs. When Yalens and Athanaric were to meet, 

in order to ratify and ſign the treaty, the latter could not be 

prevailed upon to paſs the Danube, pretending, that his father 

had obliged him ſolemnly to ſwear never to tread on Reman 

ground. On the other hand, Falent, thinking it below the 

majeſty of the empire to go to him, it was agreed, that the 

two princes ſhould meet in boats in the middle of the river; 
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which they did accordingly, and ratified the peace to their 


mutual ſatisfattion b. Themiftius, who was preſent at this 
interview, deſcribes it much at length, but more like an ora- 
tor than an hiſturian', He pronounced his ſpeech in all like- 
lihood at Coutarntineple, whither he retired after the conclu- 
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fon of the treaty ; for, according to the code, he was at 
Marcianopolis on the ſecond of December, and on the thir- 

ticth of the ſame month at Conſtantinople *, This year, 
dreadful diſorders were committed in Syria by the inhabitants 

of a large village near Apamea, called Maratacupris, who, 

roving about the county, robbed all they met, and had even 

the boldneſs to enter ſome cities in the night-time, and plun- N 
der the houſes of the moſt wealthy inhabitants. Hereupon Severity 
Valens ſent a party of ſoldiers againſt them, with orders to ſet 3 
fire to their village, and put them all to the ſword, without — 
diſtinction of ſex or age; which was done accordingly with no 
the utmoſt rigour, the ſoldiers being in expreſs terms injoined 

not to ſpare even the ſucking children '. 

THe following year, 370, Valens, leaving Conflantinople, 

ſet out for Antiach ; but he had ſcarce reached Nicomedia, 

when he received news of the death of Eudexius, the Arian 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, in whole room the Arians, with his 
approbation, placed one Demophiius. The catholics too choſe 
their biſhop, and raiſed to that ſee Euagrius; but the emper- 
or ſent a party of foldiers from Nicomedia, with orders to drive 
lim out. The 4rians, thus countenanced by the empcror, raiſed 
a cruel perſecution againſt the catholics, who thereupon had 
recourſe to Valens, {ending eighty eccleſiaſtics to lay their 
rievances before him; but the emperor, inſtead of redreſ- 
ing them ordered Modeſlus, who had been raiicd this year to 
the dignity of prefect in the room of Auxonius, to put them all 
to death. Modeſtus, fearing the public execution of ſo many Valens 
eccleſiaſtics might occaſion great diſturbances, put them all on cax/es 
board a veſſel, pretending the emperor had ordered them to eighty er- 
be ſent inte banithment ; but when the veſſel was at ſome oder o- 
diſtance from land, the mariners ſet fire to it, as had been c/e/a/trcs 
agreed on before-hand, ſaving themſelves in their boat. The #9 %% bur 40 
ſhip was driven by a ſtrong wind into a harbour called by So- deaih, 
crates, Dacidazus, and there conſumed with all who were in 
it. This cruclty, ſays that writer, was puniſhed by heaven 
with a dreadful fainine, which obliged molt of the inhabitants 
of Phrygia to abandon their country, and fly to other pro- 
vinces for relief s. Some unforeſeen accident muſt have di- 
verted the emperor from his intended journey to A-t:ech ; for 
he was, as appears from the dates of ſeveral laws, on the 
tenth of June at Cyzicus; on the twelfth of December of this 
year, and during the months of January, February, and 
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April of the enſuing year at Conflantinople ® ; which he left 
after the fifth of Hy o, and ſet out tor Syria, advancing 
flowly, and adminiſtering juſtice in all the cities through 
which he paſſed ; which would have gained him the affections 
of the inhabitants, had he not at the ſame time made it his 
chief ſtudy to eſtabliſh every-where the hereſy of Arius, and 
betraved an irreconcileable hatred to the catholics 7. He paſ- 
ſed the winter at Czſarea in Cappadocia, where, to his un- 
ſpeakable grief, his only ſon Valentinian Galata died. Gregory 
Nazianzen writes, that, during his maladv, the emperor had 
recourſe to the prayers of St. Baſil, who was then at Cæſa- 
rea, and promiſed to reſtore the child to health, provided Ja- 
lens would ſuffer him to receive the ſacriment of baptiſm at 
the hands of an orthodox biſhop; which condition he not 
agreeing to, but, on the contrary, ordering him to be bap- 
tiſed by the Arians, the young prince immediately died 4. 


Cappado- This year the emperor divided Cappadocia into two provirices, 
cia divided appointing Tyana the metropolis of Cappaderia Secunda, 3s 


into tab 
provinces, 
and Paleſ- 
tine into 
three. 


Cæ ſarea was of Cappadocia Prima. At the ſame time he di- 
vided Paleſtine into three provinces, vg. Palæſtina Prima, 
Palæſtina Secunda, and Palæſtina Salutaris. Cæſarea was the 
metropolis of the firſt, Scythopolis of the ſecond, and Petra 
of the third. The latter city, with the greateſt part of Pa- 
leftina Salutaris, was diſmembered from Arabia, as were 
ſeveral cities in the two other provinces from Phænicia. The 

overnor of Pale/tina Prima was honoured: with the title of 
conſular ; but thoſe of the other two were only ſtyled preſi- 
dents". At what time Lycaonia, which had Jconium for its 
metropolis, was made a ſeparate province, and thoſe of Cili- 
cia, Syria, and Phenicia, divided into two, and Arabia into 
three, we Will not take upon us to determine. Theſe divi- 
ſions of provinces proved very burdenſome to the people, and 
raiſed quarrels and diſputes among the metropolitan biſhops, as 
appears from the eccleſiaſtic hiſtorians, and the letters of St. 
Ba ſil. 

Tus following year 37 2, Valens left Cæſarea in Cappado- 
cia early in the ſpring; for he was at Seleucia on the fourth 
of April, and on the thirteenth of the ſame month at Antioch. 
Soon after his arrival in that city, Libamus pronounced in his 
preſence part of a ſpeech compoſed in his praiſe, the other 
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part, as it was exceeding lonz, being put off to another 

time. The emperor heard him with great pleaſure, if the 

orator himſelf is to be credited ; but the remaining part of 

his ſpeech was never pronounced :. Valens was come to 
Antioch to watch the motions of the Perfians ; for Saper Sapor be- 
laying claim to Armenia, which had formerly belonged to ““ x 
the kings of Perſia, but not caring openly to invade it, 2 * 
leſt the Romans ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of their allies, er 
after having attempted in vain to allure the nobility over ö 
to his party, pretending great friendſhip for A.ſuces their 
king, he invited him to a banquet, during which he or- 

dered the unwary prince to be ſeized, and, having put 

out his eyes, ſent him in chains to a caſtle, called Agabana, 
where he was ſoon after put to death s. This in all likeli- 

hood is what gave occaſion to the long account we read in 
Procopius of the captivity of Arſaces king of Armenia, 
taken priſoner by one Pacurus king of Perſia v; an account 
which has all the air of a romance. Sapor, having thus trea- 
cherouſly diſpatched Arſaces, gave the government of Arme- 
nia to Cylax and Artabanes, both natives of the country, but 
inviolably attached to his intereſt. Then, driving out Saure- 

maces, whom the Romans had created king of 7beria, he put 

one Aſpacuras in his place, couſin- german to Sauromaces, ho- 

nouring him with a diadem, which the Romans had refuſed 

to the other . Olympias, the daughter of Ablauiut, one of 
Conſtantine's chief officers, and given by that prince in mar- 

riage to Arſaces, was no ſooner informed of the captivity of 
her huſband, than ſhe took refuge with her ſon Paras in a 

ſtrong fort called Artogeraſſa, where the king's treaſures 

were lodged. Cylax and Artabanes were immediately ordered 

by Sapor to lay ſiege to the place; which they did according- 

ly: but pitying the forlorn condition of the queen and the 

young prince, they agreed with the beſieged to abandon the 

Per ſians to their fury; who were accordingly almoſt all to a 

man cut off in a ſally made by agreement in the night-time, 

while the guards themſelves in the camp were aſleep, Cylax 

and Artabanes having given out, that the beſieged had de- 

manded and obtained a truce for two days, in order to con- 

ſider on the terms that had been offered them. The queen. 

thus delivered from the preſent danger, ſent her ſon Paras to 

implore the aſſiſtance of the emperor, who cauſed him to be 
entertained for ſome time at Neoceſarea in Pontus, in a man- 
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ner ſuitable te his rank and condition. However, not daring 
to aſſiſt him openly, at the requeſt of the nobility of Armenia, 
he charged Terentius, who commanded on the borders of that 
county, with the title of comes or count, to conduct hun in- 
to his father's kingdom, which he ſuffered him to govern, 
but without the title of king, or any of the enſigns of royal- 
He hier ty, leſt the Perſi int ſhould look upon his appointing him 
king as a breach of the peace. Sapor was no ſooner informed 

_ * ot whit nad paſſed in Armenia, than, tranſported with rage, 
45 r he len: a itrong body of troops into that kingdom, who, com- 
feng. mitting every where dreadful ravages, obliged Paras, no- 
5% ein Ways in a ondition to oppoſe them, to take refuge, with Cy- 
Armenia {ax and frtavanes, among the inacceſſible mountains between 
the Roman territories and Lazica. The Perſians, in the 
mean tune, after having taken and burnt ſeveral ſtrong- holds, 
far down at length before Artageraſſa, which, after ſeveral 
attacks, they took and deſtroyed, carrying away with them 
the wiie and treaſures of Arſaces. Sapor, finding he could 
not get Paras into his power, had recourſe to his uſual arti- 
fices, in which he ſeldom miſcarried ; and by private meſ- 
ſages io the young prince, whoſe cauſe he promiſed to eſpouſe, 
prevailed upon him to cut off the heads of Cylax and Artaba- 
nes, who, he ſaid, were rather his governors than miniſters, 
Valens and ſend them to him into Perſia 1. Valens, who had hi- 
15 1 therto declined ſending troops into Armenia, leſt he ſhould 
lang of be charged with a breach of the peace, was no ſooner inform- 
„e Ar. ed of theſe proceedings, than he ordered Ariatheus, one of 
menians, the beſt communders of his age, with a powerful army, into 
that kinzdom, which by that means was preſeryed, the Per- 
fta:s not daring to ſend more troops thither, through fear of 
being overpowered by the Remans. Hereupon Sapor dilpatch- 
ed emhaſſadots to Valens, complaining of his ſending troops 
to the aſſiſtance of the Armenians, which, he ſaid, was a 
manitelt breach of the treaty concluded between him and Jo- 
dian. Valens, without regarding the complaints of the Per- 
fian king, ſent a new reinforcement of troops to Arintheus, 
and at the ſame time diſpatched Terentius with twelve legi- 
ons into Iheria, to reſtore Sauromaces, driven out of his king- 
dom by the Perfians. Terentius was met, as he drew near 
the river Cyrus, by embaſſadors from Aſpacuras, whom the 
Per ſiins had creed king of Theria, deſiting, that he and 
his «.nſman Sauremaces might reign jointly, fince he could 
neicher reſign, nor take part with the Komans, by reaſon his 
ſon was detained as an hoſtage in the Perſian court. The 
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emperor, being acquainted with his propoſal, and willing to Iberia 4 
ſettle the affairs of Iberia without bloodſhed, conſented to a vided inte 
partition of the country, affigning to Sauromaces that part *0 ling 
which lay ſouth of the river Cyrus, and next to Armenia and dome. 


Lazica, and the remainder, bordering upon Albania and Per- 


fra, to Aſpacuras . This highly incenſed & par, who loud- 


ly complained, that the Romans, contrary to the treaty of 

ce, had ſent troops into Armenia, and, deſpiſing his em- 
baſſy, had, without his knowledge or conſent, divided Iberia. 
Being now reſolved to make open war upon the Romans, he 
aſſembled his forces, concluded alliances with the neighbour- 
ing princes, and ſpent the winter of this year, 372, in vaſt 
preparations. However, he could not, it ſeems, put him- 
ſelf in a condition to act this year; for we do not find that 
he attempted any thing, or even appeared in the field. As 
for Valens, he advanced to the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris ; whence he returned in the latter end of autumn, 
without undertaking any thing which auihors have thought 
worthy of notice. About this time a conſpiracy was, it ſeems, 
formed againſt Valens, but ſeaſonably diſcovered * ; and this 
is all we find in hiſtory concerning it. The follo ving year 
Sa por ſent a conſiderable army towards he borders of the Ro- 
man empire, where they were met by Trajan, an officer of 
great experience, and Vadomarius, formerly king of the Alz- 
manns, at the head of a numerous and choſen body of troops. 
The Roman generals had orders not to attack the Perfcens the 
frſt, that the emperor might not be charged with a breach of 


the treaty ; but the Per/ians falling upon them, they gained The Per- 
a complete victory. However, Valens readily conſented to fians de- 
a truce ; which was no ſooner concluded, than he returned feated, 


to Antioch, and Sapor to Cteſiphen; for both pringes had ad- 
vanced as far as Meſopotamia, to ſupport their reſpective ge- 
nerals ©, 

THe following year, while Valens was paſſing the winter 
at Antioch, many of all ranks and conditions weie accuſed of 
attempting to learn, by magical practices, and furvidden arts, 
the name of the perſon who was to ſucceed Valeus in the em- 
pire. Some of them owned the crime laid to their charge, 
and declared that Theodorus, the emperor's ſecond ſecretary, 


Gaul, or, as others will have it, in Sicily, enduwed with ex- 
traordinary accompliſhments, and in every reſpect worthy of 
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was the man whom tne ftars ſeemed to have deſtined to the Thegdo. 
empire. Theodorus was deicended of an illuſtrious family in ry.. 
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the empire, if he had not had the ambition of aſpiring at it, 

and endeavouring to raiſe himſelf, by unlawful means, to 

that high ſtation ©; for all authors agree, that he was privy 

to the execrable practices of the magicians. Ammianus, who, 

it ſeems, was then at Antioch, or at leaſt in that neighbour- 

hood, gives us a very particular and diſtin account of ht 

paſſed on that occaſion, which it would be too tedious to tran- 

ſcribe. Theodorus was found guilty, not only of magical 
practices, which were forbidden on pain of death, but of 

„ having conſpired with others to take away the emperor's 
rebar be- life; whereupon he was beheaded, as we read in Ammianus d, 
Fact whole authority is of more weight with us than that of Sozo- 
men, who writes, that he was burnt alive ©. As Theodorus, 

and the others concerned in this conſpiracy, were pagans, 
Libanius endeavours to extenuate their crime ; nay, he is 

not aſhamed to tell us, that Theodorus was condemned un- 

juſtly t, though both Zeſimus ® and Ammianus h own, that 

he aſpired at the empire ; that by his own letters he was con- 

victed of treaſon, and that the emperor narrowly eſcaped be- 

ing aftaſn:ted. No one would have complained, if only 

Many in- Theodorus and his accomplices had ſuffered ; but innumerable 
cent per innocent perſons were, on that occaſion, inhumanly racked, 
ſons put to and afterwards either executed, or ſent into baniſhment : a 
death. diligent ſearch was made, not only after thoſe who had been 
privy to the conſpiracy, but after ſuch as were only ſuſpected 

of practiſing magic, or uſing magical remedies. Such num- 

bers were daily accuſed and ſeized, that the public priſons 

could no longer contain them, and few of thoſe who were 

| apprehended, had the good luck to eſcape death or baniſh- 


ment. Diogenes, formerly governor of Bithynia, was pub- 


licly executed; and Sala, treaſurer of Thrace, fell down 
dead at the officer's feet who was to examine him, overcome, 
as was ſuppoſed, by an apprehenſion of the torture he was to 
undergo '. Baſſianus, whom ſome writers ſuppoſe to have 
been the ſon of Baſianus Ceſar, brother-in-law to Conflantine 
the Great *, was ſaved by the powerful interceſſion of his 
relations, Who were all perſons of great diſtinction; but ſtript 
of his eſtate, and all his effects. The two brothers, Euſebius 
and {ſypatius, brothers-in-law to Conflantius, who had been 
conſuls in 359, were accuſed of having aſpired at the empire; 
and though the charge could not be proved, yet they were 
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baniſhed, and condemned to pay a great fine, but ſoon after 
recalled with great honour l. — proconſul of Aa, 
was accuſed of having been privy to the conſpiracy of 
Theodorus ; but the philoſopher Paſiphilus, who was brought 
as an evidence againſt him, having ſuffered all the tor- 
ments cruelty itſelf could invent, without laying any thing 
to his charge, he was diſmiſſed, but deprived of his em- 
ployment, which was given to Feſtus the hiſtorian, who 
diſcharged it for the ſpace of five years with the utmoſt 
cruelty. Alypius, formerly vicar of Britain, and employed by 
Julian in rebuilding the temple of Feruſalem, was accuſed 
with his ſon Hierocles, the diſciple of Libanius, as a poiſo- 
ner ; the father was ftript of his eſtate, and baniſhed ; and 
the ſon condemned to death, but ſaved, as Ammianus writes, 
without explaining himſelf any farther, by a favourable acci- 
dent v. But the moſt rigorous inquiries were made after the 
pagan philoſophers, who were, generally ſpeaking, addicted 
to the ſtudy of magic. The moſt conſiderable among them 
were publicly executed, viz. Hilarius, who was burnt alive, 


Patricius, Andronicus, and Cœranius: Maximus, the famous abi loſo- 


phers put 


maſter of Julian, was carried to Antioch to be examined 
there, and afterwards ſeat back to Epheſus, where Feſtus or- 
dered his head to be cut off, tho? he was then ſo ill, that 
he muſt have ended his life in a few days, without the inter- 
vention of the executioner ®. Zonaras writes, that the philo- 
ſopher Tamblichus, by a draught of poiſon, prevented his fal- 
ling into the emperor's hands O. Valens expected, and greatly 
defired, to find Libanius in the number of the guilty ; but no- 
thing was alledged againſt him, though, as to magical prac- 
tices, he was, as he himſelf owns, not free from all guilt ; 
but as to the conſpiracy of Theodorus, he ſolemnly proteſts, 
that he ns altogether a ſtranger to it?. A diligent ſearch 


was made, not only after magicians, but after all books 


treating of magic, which, where-ever diſcovered, were com- 
mitted to the flames, with thoſe in whoſe poſſeſſion they were 
found. "Theſe inquiries extended to all the provinces ſubject 
to Valens; and from the moſt remote parts were daily brought 
to Autioch numbers of people to be tried as magicians, be- 
cauſe books of magic had been found in their cuſtody. Am- 
mianus tells us, that the officers themſelves, out of ſpite or 
malice, often conveyed privately, among the other writings, 
ſome charm or inchantment; upon which the perſons, to 
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whom they were ſuppoſed to belong, were immediately 
ſeized and condemned, and their eſtates confiſcated. Here- 
upon perſons of all ranks were ſeized with ſuch dread and ter- 
ror, that they burnt their libraries, leſt, amongſt their other 
books any ſhould be found, unknown to them, treating of 
Feſtus forbidden arts. On this occaſion Feſtus, proconſul of Aſia, 
praiſes diſtinguiſhed himfelf above the other miniſters of the empe- 
great cru ror's cruelty, torturing with the utmoſt inhumanity, and put- 
elties in ting to death, without diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition, 
Alia. ſuch as were convicted or only ſuſpected of having uſed any 
kind of charms or inchantments: he tortured the philoſopher 
Ceranins till he expired, for no other crime but becauſe in 
a private letter to his wife he had uſed a proverbial expreſſion, 
which looked like a charm : he put to death a woman for 
pretending to cure agues by a charm, tho* ſhe had before 
been ſent for, with his knowledge and conſent, to cure his 
own daughter, and had been, as we are told, attended there- 
in with ſucceſs : a young man being obſerved in a public bath 
to touch the marble with the fingers of both his hands, the 
one after the other, and then putting them to his breaſt, to 
repeat the ſeven vowels, which he fancied was a preſent re- 
medy againſt a pain in the ſtomach, Feſtus cauſed him to be 
immediately ſeized, tortured, and executed 1. At Antioch, 
a perſon being accuſed of having written a book of magic, 
found an opportunity of throwing it into the river before he 
was apprehended : but this did not ſave him ; for though the 
book could not be produced againſt him, yet he was, after a 
St. Chry- ſhort hearing, condemned, and publicly executed. A few 
ſoſtom in days after, St. Chryſaſtom, who relates this, and was then 
danger, a youth, going with a companion to viſit a church in the 
neigh>ourhood, found the book on the ſtrand : his com- 
panion, not knowing what it contained, took ith, and, 
led by his curioſity, began to read it aloud, when 
both perceived it was a book of magic, and at the ſame 
time obſerved, not without dread and horror, a ſoldier at 
a ſmall diſtance, ſo that they neither dared tear it, nor throw 
it again, as they had deſigned at firſt, into the river, leſt the 
ſoldicr ſhould ſuſpect and ſeize them. However, Chryſaſtom's 
companion concealing the book with great care under his 
garments, they had both the good luck to eſcape without 
being ſearched, tho“ every ſoldier was impowered to ſearch 
all he met for books of magic and charms. Had the book 
been diicovered, they muſt both have inevitably periſhed ; 
but they found means of throwing it again into the river, 
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without being obſerved”. Socrates writes, that an oracle 
having anſwered. thoſe, who came to inquire who ſbould 
ſucceed Valens, that the firſt part of his name was Theod, 
the emperor, acquainted with that anſwer, cauſed not only 
Theedorus to be put to death, but all thoſe whoſe names be- 
gan with thoſe letters, ſuch as Theodulus, Theodotus, Theo- 
doſius, Fc. among theſe was, according to that writer, one 

heodoſiolus or Theodsſius, a Spaniſh lord of great diſtinction c. 
Ammianus and Zeſimus give us a very minute account of the 
other cruelties of Valens, without taking the leaſt notice of 
this, which makes us queſtion the truth of what Socrates 
writes. Be that as it will, the extraordinary ſeverity which 
Valens exerted on this occaſion againſt magicians, aruſpices, 
aſtrologers, and diviners of all denominations, is highly 
blamed, not only by the pagan, but even by the chriſtian, 
writers t. If Valens looked upon. magic as a vain imagina- 
tion, he ought not to have been thus alarmed ; if he gave 
credit to their predictions, he could not, without being in- 
conſiſtent with himſelf, ſtrive to prevent their being accom- 
pliſhed : and truly, in ſpite of all his cruelties, he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Theodoſuus, whoſe name began with the letters, 
which, if Socrates is to be credited, he ſo much dreaded. This 
fire, to uſe the expreſſion of Libanius , continued raging till 
the emperor was diverted by another, which the Goths kindled 
three years after in Thrace. This year is likewife remarkable 
for the death of two princes, both treacherouſly murdered by 
the Romans, viz. of Gabinius, king of the Quadi, in the 
weſt ; and of Paras, king of Armenia, in the eaſt. Of the 
former we have ſpoken in the reign of Falentinian : as to the 
latter, he had in ſome degree ſubmitted to the king of Perſia, 
as we have obſerved above, but afterwards renewed, it ſeems, 
his alliance with the Romans, and was by them acknowledged 
king, ſince Ammianus gives him that title; but ſeveral perſons 
at the head of whom was count Terentius, having tranſmitted 
to court diſadvantageous accounts of his conduct and admi- 
niſtration, the emperor ſent for him, as if he deſigned to 
adviſe with him about the proſecution of the Perſian war. 
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Upon his arrival at Tarſus in Cilicia, he was commanded to Paras, ling 
wait there till further orders ; but being in the mean time of Arme- 

informed, that the emperor's deſign was to arreſt him, and nia,detain-. 
ſend another to be king of Armenia in his ſtead, he reſolved ed at Tar- 


to make his eſcape, with the affiſtance of three hundred of ſus. 
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A. makes his own ſubjects, who perſuaded him to it, and privately 
bis eſcape, provided horſes for that purpoſe. They ſet out in the duſk 
of the evening ; but were ſoon purſued and overtaken by a 

whole legion, ſent on purpoſe to prevent their eſcape. At 

their approach, Paras faced about, and charged them with 

ſuch reſolution, that they made more haſte to fly from him, 

than they had done to overtake him. After this he travelled 

night and day till he reached the Euphrates, which he paſſed 

upon barrels joined together, and purſued his journey with 
extraordinary expedition. But m the mean time the em- 

peror, having notice of his eſcape, diſpatched a thouſand 

archers under the command of two principal officers, to bring 

him back. Theſe being well acquainted with the country, 

to which Paras was altogether a ſtranger, getting through 

by-ways before him, divided their forces, and ſeized on two 

paſſes, three miles diſtant -from each other, through one of 

which they took for granted he would paſs. But being in- 

formed of his danger by a traveller, and conducted by him 

through by-paths and thick woods, he eſcaped the ambuſ- 

cade, and got ſafe to his dominions, where he was received 

with inexpreffible joy, while the Roman officers, who had 

long waited for him, were by all derided and ridiculed vpon 

their diſappointment. This incenſed them to ſuch a degree 

againſt Paras, that in order to haſten his ruin, they made 

the credulous emperor believe, that the young prince was a 

famous magician, and knew how to conſume and waſte by 

degrees a man's body, though at never ſo great a diſtance. 

This fo alarmed the emperor, that though Paras, forget- 

ting the late affront, continued faithful to the Romans, yet 

his death was reſolved on, and orders ſent to Trajan, who 
commanded the Roman forces in Armenia, to diſpatch him 

by private treachery, if he could not by open force. The 

manner which Trajan choſe to put this baſe and inhuman 
command in execution, was no leſs baſe and inhuman, than 

the command itſelf: for he having gained the young prince's 
confidence, by frequenting his table, and producing coun- 

terfeit letters from Valens, filled with the moſt tender ex- 

preſſions of kindneſs, prevailed upon him to accept of an enter- 

7. rrecc/g. tainment at his houſe, during which he cauſed him to be 
renſly muy- Darbarouſly murdered by a ruffian hired for that purpoſe v. 
ret The death of Paras gave great uneaſineſs to Sapor, who 
| had hoped to gain him over in the end to his intereſt. 
He was therefore no ſooner informed of his misfortune, 

than he diſpatched embaſſadors to Valens with propol..ls for 
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an accommodation. The remaining part of this year was 
ſpent in negotiations, but without ſucceſs, the emperor, who 
was then at the head of a numerous and well-diſciplined army, 
being deſirous of retrieving the glory of the Roman arms, and 
recovering the provinces given up by the treaty with Jevian. 
But, in the mean time, Thrace being threatened with a ge- 
neral invaſion of the Gethiſh nation, he was obliged to con- 
clude a peace with the Perſians, but upon what terms we 
know not. The following year, 375, Valens was alarmed by 
an embaſly from the Goths, who, being driven out of their 
own country by the Hunnt, deſired leave to ſettle in Thrace. 
But before we ſpeak of that embaſſy, and the memorable e- 
vents attending it, we muſt take a curſory view of what hap- 
pened in the weſt after the death of Yalentinian, who, as we 
have related already, died at Bregetio on the ſeventeenth of 
November of this year. He left two ſons, viz. Gratian, : 
born in 359, and by his father created emperor on the twenty- Gratian | 
fourth of Aug, 367, and Valentinian born in 371. As e 5 
Gratian was at a great diſtance from the army when his Jene Fo 
father died, having been left as we have obſerved above, at 
Treves, the great officers of the court, uncertain what ſuch 
an extraordinary and unexpected accident might produce, 
eſpecially among the Gauls, who ſerved in the army, and 
were then ravaging the country of the Suadi beyond the Da- 
nube, diſpatched a meſſenger with private intelligence of the 
emperor's death to Merobaudes their leader, who thereupon 
ſeat immediately out of the way, purſuant to his inſtructiona, 
count Sebaſtian, an officer greatly beloved by the ſoldiery, 
and then marched back to the camp at Bregetis. Upon his 
arrival, it was reſolved in a general council of all the chief 
officers boch civil and military, that Yalentinian, the ſecond | 
ſon of the deceaſed emperor, then a child but four or five | 
years old, ſhould be declared emperor. He was therefore 
ſent for without delay from a village, named Murocinct a, a- 
bout a hundred miles diſtant from Bregetio, and upon his ar- Valentini- 
rival proclaimed emperor with the uſual ſolemnity the ſixth nian II. 
day after the death of his father. This ſtep they took to pre- froc/aimed 
vent any ſudden attack from the enemy, or mutiny in the er by 
army. They hoped, that Gratian, who was then but ſeven- the — 
teen years old, and had already given proofs of an extraordi- * 
nary mild temper and an uncommon underſtanding, would 
acquieſce to the motives, which had induced them to 
prefer his brother to the empire without his knowledge or 
conſent, Gratiai at firſt complained of their taking ſuch an 
extraordinary ſtep before they had made him privy to it, but 
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Gratian immediately confirmed their election, and ever after treated 
confirms young Valentinian more like his child than his brother =, 


their elee- Viktor I and Zofimus * will have Equitius and Merebaudes to 


fron. 


AMaximi- 
nu and 
bis ac- 


cemblices 


pat to 
death. 


have been the chief authors of this election, which by Ruf nus 
is aſcribed to Probus *®. Aerobaudes, was, according to Vic- 
tor, related to young Valentinian, probably by marriage; for 
he ſeems, fo far as we can conjectura from his name, to have 
been a barbarian. The election being confirmed by Gratian, 
and ioon after by Valens, the weſtern provinces were divided 
between the two brothers: young Yalentinian had for his 
ſhare Italy, [ilyricum, and Africa; and Gratian, Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, his diviſion was made, not by Gratian, who 
was yet too young, as Zofemus pretends b, but by the great 
officers 0: the court. As they did not therein conſult Valens, 
ſome miſunderſtanding aroſe between that prince and his ne- 
phewc. Notwithſtanding this partition, Gratian alone go- 
verned the weſtern provinces to his death, Valentinian not 
having been capable of acting on account of his age, ſo long 
as Gratian lived. The firſt thing Gratian did, after the 
death of his father and the promotion of his brother, was to 
recal to court his mother Severa, who had been divorced 
and baniſhed by Valentinian, and reſtored her to her former 
honours d. 

Tas following year, '376, Valens was conſul the fifth 
time, and young Valentinian the firſt. This year Gratjan, 
being informed of the unheard-of cruelties practiſed by the 
famous Maximinus both in Italy and Gaul, cauſed him to be 
publicly executed; and named one Antonius, prefect of Gaul, 
in his room. Simplicius, who had been vicar of Rome in 374, 
and Dorypborianus, who had ſucceeded him in that office, 
underwent the ſame fate, being accuſed of the like crimes . 
the former was beheaded in [/lyricum, and the latter put to a 
cruel death, at the inſtigation of Severa, ſays Ammianus, in 


Gaul, whither he was conveyed from the Tullian priſon in 


Rome. As theſe three cruel and bloody magiſtrates had, 
with the utmoſt injuſtice, put a great number of ſenators to 
death, Gratian, by a declaration publiſhed this year, eſtabliſh- 
ed the method of trying ſenators f, which was read by Sym- 
machus in the ſenate on the thirteenth of Augu/t*. To the a- 
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bove-mentioned execution St. Ferom no doubt alluded, when 
he wrote, that this year ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were ; 
executed v. Maximinus, Simplicius, and Doryphorianus, had The cele- 
long deſerved the doom which at length overtook them, and 5raicd 
died unlamented ; but the death of the renowned count The- . 
dofins, one of the greateſt officers and beſt men of his age, is Trude 
a ftain on the character of Gratian never to be effaced, Of © % 
his glorious exploits in Britain and Africa, we have ſpoken at 
length in the reign of Valentinian; but notwithſtanding the 

eminent ſervices he had rendered the empire, he was this year 

by an order from court beheaded at Carthage, after he had 
triumphed over Firmus, and with his prudence and induſtry 

reſtored Africa to its former tranquility, His death was 

owing, if St. Jeromi, Orofius u, and St. Ambroſe ', are to be 
credited, to the malicious ſuggeſtions of certain perſons at 

court, who, envying him the mighty reputation he had de- 

ſervedly acquired, filled the yoyng prince's mind with jealou- 

fies and ſuſpicions, and by that means compaſſed the ruin of a 

perſon worthy, both for his valour and unblemiſhed conduct, 

of the greateſt honours the could confer upon 

him. He was, at his earneſt requeſt, baptiſed juſt before he 

died; ſo that his death was no leſs exemplary, than his life had 


been glorious . Socrates writes, as we have obſerved above, 


that, on occaſion of the conſpiracy of Theodorus, all thoſe were 
by Valens put to death, whoſe names began with Theod; and, 
among the reſt of the names, one Theodofiolus, who was, ſays 
he, a man of great courage, and deſcended from an illuſtri- 
ous family in Spain, meaning perhaps count Theodofius ; at 
leaſt Baronius *, Fornandes o, who, for the moſt part follows 
Socrates, and Flachier, in his life of the emperor Theodsſius, 
are of that opinion. But Theodo/ius was put to death at 
Carthage, and not in the eaſt, where Falens reigned. Be- 
fides, we cannot help looking upon the whole account of So- 
crates as a fable, to which he too eaſily gave credit, fince 
neither Ammianus nor Zoſemus, who ſeem to take particular 
pleaſure in diſplaying the cryelties of Valens, make menti- 
on of ſuch a remarkable piece of cruelty as his putting feveral 
perſons of diſtinction to death, merely for the ſake of their 
names. Sozamen indeed ſpeaks of it, but as of a thing that 
was reported, perhaps becauſe he had read it in Sccrates*. 
Be that as it will, ſtatues, and other extraordinary honours, 
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were decreed to Theedofius ſome years after his death by the 

ſenateof Rome; and ſeveral inſcriptions, ſetting forth his virtues 

Young and exploits, have reached our times 1. His ſon, named 
Theodofi likewiſe Theodofius, who, being duke of Mafia i in 374, had, 
ws refire! yith a courage and conduct above his years, that pro- 
fo bis . „ince againſt the incurſions of the barbarians, as we have re- 
_ — was obliged to yield to the ſtorm, and retire to 
Spain, his native country, where he lived in a kind of exile, 
till he was recalled by Gratian, and raiſed to the empire, As 
Ammianus takes no notice of theſe remarkable executions, 
we cannot help thinking there is a chaſm in this part of his 
biſtory, the more becauſe he had promiſed elſewhere * to ſpeak 
in a more proper — teduch of of Maximinus and his ac- 
complices, of which, however, no mention is made in ſuch of 
his books as have reached us; nay, we find nothing in them 
relating to the weſtern provinces, from the death of Valenti- 
nian I. that is, from the year 375, to 378. This year Valent 
ſent the celebrated philoſopher Themi/t:us, with the character 
of embaſſador, to Gratian, then in Gaul ; but what was the 
ſubject of his embaſiy, we know not. The philoſopher, on his 
return to the caſt, came to Rome, complying therein with the 
requeſt of Gratian, defiring the Romans might have the plea- 
ſure and honour of ſeeing ſo great a man r. It was at Rome, 
and before the ſenate of that great metropolis, that Themiftius 
pronounced an oration altogether unworthy of a philoſopher, 
nay, of any perſon who pretended to the leaſt gravity*. 
However, he beſtows great encomiums upon Gratian ; extols 
his liberality and generous temper ; and obſerves, among 
other things, that the avaricious and cruel exactors of the old 
debts due to the exchequer were in the utmoſt confuſion, 
| becauſe the inſtruments of their malice and cruelty had, by 
An inflance the prince's orders being conſumed in the flames , alluding, 
of Grati- no doubt, to what we read in Auſonius, viz. that Gratian 
an's gene. Temitted whatever was due to the exchequer at the time of 
rofity. his father's death, and cauſed all the papers relati 
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ing thereunto 
to be burnt throughout the provinces that were ſubject to 
him v. Themiftius writes, that he found Gratian not far 
from the ocean * ; that is, in Gaul; for he was, as appears 
from the dates of ſeveral laws, during the months of March, 
April, May, and September, at Treves ; and we have no proof 
of his being elſewhere this year. By a law dated from Treves 
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. the twenty-third of May, he raiſes the ſalaries of all public 
ors in the metropolitan cities of Gaul, eſpecially in the 
moſt illuſtrious city ot Treves, as it is ſtyled 7. From this 
law ſome pretend to infer, that Spain and Britain were at 
this time governed, not by vicars, but proconſuls, independent 
of the prefect of Gaul. However that be, it is certain, that 
vicars were ſoon after re-eſtabliſhed in both provinces. By 
another law dated the ſeventeenth of the ſame month, which 
was an anſwer to Artemius vicar of Spain and ſeveral biſhops, 
the emperor declares, that religious matters ought to be judg- 
ed and decided on the ſpot by a ſynod of the dioceſe. By a 
dioceſe is meant the diſtrict within the juriſdiction of a vicar. 
By a third law, addreſſed to Nitentius, Gratian forbids all He ena. 
heretics, eſpecially the Donati, to hold aſſemblies; and /aws a- 
commands the places where they ſhall aſſemble to be confiſ- £4inf le- 
cated, except the churches, which he orderes to be reſtored i. 
to the catholics *.. From ſeveral monuments of this year, it 


appears, that the emperor allowed more liberty to the pagans, 
than to the Donatiſis, Arians, and other heretics. | 


_ WaiLE theſe things paſſed in the weſt, a dreadful ſtorm 
was raiſed in the eaſt by the Hunns, a nation till this time 
quite unknown to the Romans. They dwelt on the caſt fide 
of the Palus Mzetis, now the fea of Zabache, and were near 
neighbours to the Goths, as Sozomen ſtyles them, or rather 
to the Alans, who inhabited the country bordering on the op- 
polite ſide of that marſh, which both nations looked upon as 
a deep ſea, and were therefore altogether unacquainted with 
each other, till a hind, purſued by ſome hunters, or, as o- 
thers will have it, an ox ſtung by a gad-fly, having paſſed the 
marſh, ſome Hunns followed their guide to the oppoſite ſide, 
where they diſcovered a country far more agreeable and fruit- 
ful than their own d. What we find concerning the Hunns 
in Ammianus Marcellinus, the moſt antient author that ſpeaks 
of them, and moſt worthy of credit, is, that they firſt broke 
into the country of the Alans, who dwelt on the banks of the 
Tanais, the boundary between Europe and Afia; and having 
obliged that nation to enter into an alliance with them, they Tz, Goths 
fell, thus re-inforced, upon the Goths, called by Ammianus, driven our 
Greuthongi, and by Jornandes, Oftrogoths, and ſpread every of their 


where ſuch terror among them, that Ermenric, or, as For- country by 


nandes calls him, Ermanaric, their king, tho” a martial prince, he Hungs, 


laid violent hands on himſelf, to avoid by that means the 
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dreadful calamities that threatened him, The Hunns were ' 
headed, according to Fornandes, by one Balamir, by him 
ſtyled king, probably Lecauſe he was the moſt powerful man 
of their nation ; for, according to Ammianus, they had no 
kings, bur ſeveral chiefs, whoſe authority was v 

Vithimir, created king of the Greuthongi 3 in 
the room of Ermenric, attempted to make head againſt the 
Hwnns ; but was killed in a battle. Alatheus and Saphrax, 
governors to his fon Vitheric, apprehending all their efforts 
would prove unſucceſsful againſt the numerous and formidable 
forces of the enemy, abandoned the country, and withdrew 
into the plains between the Bory/thenes and the Danube; that 
is into the preſent Podolia. Athanaric, king or chief of the 
Thervingi, who ha aſſiſted Procopius in his late uſurpation, 
e to ſtand upon his guard, and prepared for a 
defence; but the Hunns, falling upon him before he had the 
leaſt notice of their approach, obliged him to retire - = 
order, after he had loft great numbers of his 

im Fo fowly, be 


enemy, overloaded with booty, purſued h 
improved the ſhort reſpite they ede in fortifying him- 
ſelf by a wall, which he carried through the country of the 
Taifals from the Geraſus, or the Pruth, to the Danube d. 
Tre other Goths, who had the good luck to eſcape the dread- 
ful havock which the Hunns made of their nation, found no 
other reſourſe, but to abandon their country, and ſave them- 
ſelves within the Roman dominions. They therefore approzch- 
ed tc banks of the Danube, to the number of two hundred 
thouſand men, moſt of them the ſubjects of king Athanaric, 
ad thoſe whom Tornandes calls Vifigaths. From thence they 
They 4. diſpatched embailadors to Falens, who was then at Antioch, 
man? to he begging, in a moſt ſubmiſſive manner, to be admitted into 
atmitied Thrace, where they promiſed to live peaceably, and to ſerve, 
iato whenever called upon, in the Roman armies ©. At the 
Thrace. of this embaſly was their biſhop U/philas, who, on this occa- 
ken, out of complaiſance to Valens, became a proſelyte to 
the 4 ins of Hrius, and infected with the tenets of that 
hereſiarch, not only ſuch of his nation as already profeſſed the 
chriſtian religion, but thoſe too who promiſed to embrace it, 
+ provided proper perſons were ſent to inſtru them . The 
demand of the Goths occaitoned great debates in a grand coun- 
cil held at court ſoon after the arrival of their embaſſadors; 
but Valens in the end reſolved to grant them their requeſt, ſe- 
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veral ſycophants about him flattering him, and extolling his Valens 
good fortune, which had unexpectedly brought him a perpc- c 
tual ſupply of excellent ſoldiers, with which he could be fur- wre 1er7 
niſhed at his pleaſure, and by that means ſave the cxpence of requeſt. 


new levies, to the great benefit of his treaſury ; nay, their de- 
mand was thought ſo advantageous to the empire, that ſome 
Roman officers having cut off a party of Goths, who attempt- 
ed to paſs the Danube before the return of the embaſſadors, 
whom both their nation and the governor of Thrace had ſent 
to Anticch, they were caſhiered as good officers, but bad po- 
luicians . Valens, upon the imaginary proſpect of the great 
advantages that would accrue to the empire from ſuch an in- 
creaſe of people, ordered them to be immediately tranſported, 
to be plentifully ſupplicd with proviſions, and lands to be aſ- 
ſigned them to cultivate. He took, however, therein ſuch 
precautions, as would perhaps have prevented the diſturbances 
| Which ſoon followed, had they been duly obſerved ; for, ac- 
cording to the inſtructions which he ſent to his officers and 
miniſters, the children were to paſs the firſt, and be ſent into 
Aſia, where they were to be-kept as hoſtages; and as for the 
reit, they were not to be ſuffered to land on the PD ide, 
till they had quitted their arms. But the heads of 2 nation, 
by preſenting the Roman officers with ſums of tone, wich 


beautiful women, and robuſt flaves, prevailed upon then: to They en- 
neglect both theſe orders B. Thus the Goths, in this year Thrace. 


376, abandoned to the Hunns the country, in which 
had dwelt for the ſpace of one hundred and fifty years. We 
are told, that great numbers of them were drowned in their 
paſſage, the river happening to be greatly ſwelled at that time +. 
Ammianus writes, that the Roman cficcrs deſigned to have 
counted them as they paſicd, but could not by rcaſon of their 
numbers, which that writer compares to the ſparks which at 
that very time iſſucd out of mount Etna, and to the ſands 
of the Libyan ſhure. They were under the conduct of Abla- 
vivus and Fritigern, who are ſtyled kings *. Fitheric, king 
of the Greuthongi, with his governors Saphrax, and Alathe- 
us, and another chief named Farnobius, being likewiſe vriven 
out of their country by the Hunns and the Alans, flocked in 
ſwarms to the banks of the Danube, and, encouraged by the 
reception, which their countrymen had met with from Valens, 
diſpatched embaſſadors to him, begging, that they too might 
be admitted within the Raman dominions ; but the emperor 
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NeGoths, to buy neceſſaries at extravagant rates. The Goths, thus 


ceiving any aſſiſtance from their coun 
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not thinking it conſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſtate to com- 
ply with their requeſt, they continued for ſome time on the 
banks of the Danube, which they paſſed in the end, in ſpite 
of the Romans, as we thall relate hereafter. As for Athanaric, 
he retired with his people to a place defended by inacceſſible 
rocks, named Caucalanda, having driven from thence the Sar- 
matians and the Taifali. The latter people followed and 


joined the Greut hongi. A numerous body of Got bs had been 


admitted ſome time before, on what occaſion we are no-where 
told, and were at this time encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Adrianople, under the command of their two chiefs Suerid and 
Colias : perhaps Valens had ſent for them on occaſion of his 
intended expcdition into Pera; for Ammianus aſſures us, 
that. he hired troops of the Goths '. The following year 377, 
when Gratian was conſul the fourth time, with obaudes, 
Valens was, as appears from the dates of ſeveral laws, at An- 
ticch on the fourth of April; at Hierapolis on the fourth 
of July and the ninth of Auguſt ; and again at Antioch 
on the twenty-fourth of September. The Romans 

in policy to have immediately led the Goths away from the 
Danube ; for by that means they would have got them into their 
power, and, remaining maſters of the river, prevented their re- 
trymen encamped in great 
numbers on the oppoſite bank ; but inſtead of that, Lupicinus and 
Maximus, who commanded in Thrace, the former with the 
title of count, and the latter with that of duke, ſuffered them 
to continue long in that neighbourhood, pretending ſcarcity of 
proviſions, in order to impoſe upon them, and obliged them 


provehedby pinched with hunger, and provoked by other outrages, began 


the Ro- 
mans, mu- 


tiny. 


to mutiny; which Lapicinus perceiving, he ordered them to 
begin their march, and remove from the neighbourhood of the 
Danube, charging the ſoldiers who guarded the banks of the 
Danube, to drive them on, and take care that they committed 
no diſorders in the countries through which paſſed. The 
Greuthongi, finding the banks of the river unguarded, laid hold 
of that opportunity to pals it, following 
Fritigern and Ablavivus, who were advancing at the head of 
the Thervingi to Marcianopelis, the capital of Lower Ma ſia. 
Upon their arrival in the neighbourhood of that city, Lupici- 
nus, who reſided there, invited the two chiefs to a banquet ; 
but at the ſame time placed guards at the gates, to prevent 
their troops from entering the city, tho* they defired to be ad- 


mitted as friends, only to buy the neceſſary proviſions, of 
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which they ſtood in great need. Hęreupon the Thervingt, 


who were in a ſtarving condition, falling upon the guards, cut 


molt of them in pieces; which Lapicinus no ſooner heard, 
than, by way of retaliation, he commanded the attendants of 
the two chiefs to be aſſaſſinated in the height of their mirth. 
The Therving: without the walls, provoked at the treachery 
and cruelty of the governor, vowed revenge ; but neverthe- 
leſs wiſely forbore for the preſent all hoſtilities, and diſſembled 
their juſt reſentment, leſt the Romans ſhould offer any affront 
to their chiefs, or detain them as hoſtages. This Fritigern 
himſelf apprehended, and therefore begged leave of Lupicinus 
to go with Ablavivus, and ſhew himſelf to his men, who were 
ready to mutiny, upon a falſe report, that they had both been 
killed with the reſt. Lupicinus, who by this time was ſo in- 
toxicated with wine, that he knew not what he did, complied 
with his requeſt ; and the two chiefs, being received with great 
Joy by their countrymen, immediately mounted their horſes, 
declared themſelves enemies, and began to plunder the open 
country. Lupicinus marched out againſt them the next day, 
with the few troops he had with him; but the Ces, talling 
upon him with great reſolution and intrepidity, cut molt of 
his men in pieces, and obliged him to fly back into the city. 
We have obſetved above, that a confiderable body of Geths 
was encamped in the neighbourhood of Adriansple. Thc, 
upon the news of the revolt, and the victory gained by Fr:ti- 
gern, continued quiet in their camp, without betraying the 
leaſt inclination to join him; but when they received orders 
to paſs without delay over into the Helleſpont, and the chief 
magiſtrate of Adrianople, incenſed againſt them for ſome da- 
mage they had done at his country-ſcat, inſtead of ſupplying 
them with the neceſſary proviſions for their march, ordered the 
people of the country to fall upon them, they likewiſe tezan 
to mutiny, put to flight the diſorderly multitude that offered 
to attack them, and joining Fritigern, laid ſiege to Adriano l; 
but not being able to reduce it, they left a ſufficient force to 
block it up, and ravaged all Thrace, growing daily ſtronger 
by the acceſſion of incredible numbers of Gothiſb ſlaves, flock- 
ing to them from all quarters ; nay, many Romans, not able 
to pay the exorbitant taxes with which they were loaded and 
oppreſſed, took part with them, and it is not to be duu , bu, 
Vitheric with his Greuthongi joined them ſoon after; for they 
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country, 
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too fought againſt the Romans in the memorable battle of 4 


drianople, of which hereafter. Valens, who was then at An- 
tioch, watching the deſigns of the king of Per/t14, upon the 
firſt notice of theſe dangerous commotions, diſpatched ror 
to the Perſian court, with the character of embaſſador, 

Voi. . 4 D charging 
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charging him to conclude a peace with that king, upon the beſt 

terms he could obtain ; and at the ſame time ordered the two 
generals, Trajan and Profuturus, to march with the utmoſt 
expedition againſt the Goths, at the head of the legions that 
were quartered in Armenia. Gratian, alarmed at the danger 

that threatened his yacle's dominions, ſent to his aſſiſtance 
Richomeres, with a conſiderable reinforcement out of Gaul ; 

but the ſoldiers deſerted in great numbers on their march, ſoli- 

Cited to it, as was reported, by Merobaudes, who apprehended 

the barbarians might take advantage of their abſence to break 

into Gaul. As Prefuturus and Trajan were commanders of 

more courage than conduct, inſtead of ſecuring the paſſes, and 

ſhutting up ſuch multitudes in the province of Thrace, where 

they muſt inevitably have ſoon periſhed with famine, they 

The battle ventured to engage them at Salices, a city of Leſſer Srythia. 
of Salices. I he battle laſted from morning to night, both armies. 
fighting with ſuch obſtinaey and reſolution, as can hardly be 
expreſſed. Victory continued doubrful to the laſt ; but the 

Romans, having loft more men in proportion to the ſmall num- 

ber of their forces, thought it adviſeable to retire to Marciano- 

polit. Thus Ammianys, whom we have all along followed v. 

Bur Thecderet o, St. Jerom o, and Oreſius , write, that the 

Romans were defęated, and put to flight. This battle was 

fought in the latter end of the ſummer of this year 377. Tra- 
jan and Profuturus being afterwards reinforced by a conſiderable 

body of troops ſent by Valens, under the command of Satur- 

ninus general of the horſe, they attempted to ſhut up the ene- 

my in certain narrow places, and intercept their proviſions ; 
The Ro- but the Alans and Hunns themſelves haſtening in great num- 
mans re bers to their relief, the Romans were obliged to retire, and 
tire, and ſuffer them to ravage and lay waſte all Thrace, without da- 
abandon ring to oppoſe or moleſt them. At a place called Dibaltum, 
Thrace t they fell upon a tribune, who was ſtationed there with his own 
Pe Gochs jegion and ſome other forces. As the tribune, by name Bar- 
Z!meres, Was an old experienced officer, he drew his men un 
in a cloſe body, and, endeayouring to make his way through the 

They ext off e s ſquadrons, cut great numbers of them in pieces; but 
„ Roman Was at length overpoweredand put to the ſword, with all his 
eien; men 3. Animated with this ſucceſs, they went in queſt of Fri- 
* *  gerid, who commanded in 7/lyricum, and had been ordered by 


Gratian to march from thence to the affiſtance of Valens. 
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The G2ths, under the command of Farnobius, met him near 

Berea, a city in Thrace properly fo called, and attacked him 

with great reſolution. Bur Frigerid, who was an officer of 

great experience, tho' perhaps over-cautious, and thence by 

ſome reproached with timorouſneſs, ſtood his ground, and, af- 

ter a long and obftinate diſpute, killed their leader on the ſpot, But are 
and put the reſt to the ſword, excepting a very ſmall number, 7 
who, throwing down their arms, were ſpared, and ſent cap- ion =” 
tives into Italy, where they were employed in tilling the 4, 8 
ground about Mutina, Rhegium, and Parma. With this bat- 
tle, which was fought in the latter end of the autumn, ended 
the campaign of this year 377 *. - 

As for Gratian, he wa: on the twenty- ſeventh of February at 
Treves, where he had paſſed the winter, and on the twenty- 
eighth of July at Mayence, perhaps on ſome expedition againſt 
the Germans not mentioned in hiſtory ; for Auſonius tells us, 
that he took ſome Germans priſoners and brought them with 
him into Gault. He was returned to Treves on the ſeven- 
teenth of September ©. By a law dated the fifth of March, Gratian 
and addreſſed to Cataphronus vicar of Italy, he grants ſeveral grants ſe- 
exemptions to the clergy, compriſing under that name, not vera ex- 
only biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, but likewiſe ſub-deacons, s te 
exorciſts, readers, and janitors or door-keepers . A dreadful % clergy. 
plague raged this year in moſt of the weſtern provinces, and 
ſwept off incredible numbers of people v. The following 
year 378, when Valens was conſul the ſixth time, and young 
Valentinian the ſecond, the Goths, from Thrace, advanced into The Goths 
Macedon and Theſſaly, committing every-where dreadful ra- % 
vages ; nay, they approached Conſtantinaple itſelt, plundered the Conſtanti— 
ſuburbs, and kept the city for ſome time blocked up. Valens nople. 
therefore, having firſt ſent a body of Saracens to drive them Valens 
from the neighbourhood of that metropolis, ſet out from Anti- ſets out for 
och, in order to head his army in perſon, and arrived at Conſſau- tat city. 
tinople on the thirtieth of May, where he round the people 
highly diffatisfied with his conduct, in admitting the Gets into 
Thrace, and by that means giving riſe to the preſent war. 

Soon after his arrival, he diſplaced Trafau, general of the 
foot, and put count Sebaſtian, a brave and experienced com- 
mander, in his room. Theodoret tells us, that Trajan, who 
was a profeſſed enemy to the Arians, and 2 zcalous defender of 
the Nicene faith, hearing himſelf reproached by the emperor 


by Fri- 
gerid, ; 
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with cowardice, as if the Joſs of the late battle had been owing 

Trajan re- to want of courage in bim, anſwered boldly, that heaven, 
proaches juſtly provoked at his driving out the orthodox biſhops, and 
the empe- putting the infamous followers of Arius in their room, 
ror with had declared for the Geths ; and conſequently that he ought 
great free- to blame not his generals, but himſelf, for the loſſes he had 
dom. hitherto ſuſtained, and for the far greater calamities that 
would ſoon overtake him, unleſs ne altered his conduct. 

The generals Arintheus and Victor declared, adds Theods- 

ret, that they were of the ſame opinion, and begged the 

emperor not to reſent their ſpeaking, as his true friends, 

their reſentments without diſguiſe 7. The piety of Trajan is 

greatly commended by the eccleſiaſtic writers, eſpecially by 
Theoderet and St. Baſil, with whom he lived in great intima- 

cy. But it is no eaſy taſk to reconcile with his extraordinary 

piety the death of Paras king of Armenia, whom, if the ac- 

count of Ammiannus be true, he cauſed to be murdered with the 

utmuſt treachery and barbarity, as we have related above. 

Valens continued but a very ſhort time at Con/tantinople ; for 

he left that city on the eleventh of Fane, highly exaſperated 

againſt the inhabitants, who had inſulted him as the author of 

the preſent war, and threatening, if he came back ſafe, to turn 

their city into a deſert . From Con/tantinople he marched to 

Valens 4A Lanthias, an imperial caſtle, about eighteen miles diftant 
marches a- from the city; and thence detached Sebaſtian with a body of 
cainſt the choſen troops againſt Fritigern, who was encamped in the 
Goths. neighbourhood of Adrianople. Sebaſtian, coming upon the 
enemy unawares, cut off ſeveral of their parties, who were 

roving about the country, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 

danger, and recovered the booty with which they were loaded. 

Hereupon Fritigern, having ſent orders to all the parties that 

were diſperſed about the country, to join him without delay, 

retired upon their arrival to the city of Catyle, of which geo- 

graphers can give no accourit *, Zeſimus tells us, that Sebaſtian 

engaged to force the Goths either to quit the Roman territo- 

rizs, or ſubmit to Valens, with two thouſand men only, by 

cutting off their parties, and intercepting their proviſions 

but that Valens, deſirous to equal, by ſome memorable action, 

the glory acquired this year by Gratian in the famous battle 

of Argentaria, rejected his propoſal, and leaving Melanthias, 
2d vanced to the neighbourhood of Adrianople, with a deſign 
to give the enemy battle. He was at the head of a very nu- 
merous and well-diſciplined army, commanded by officers of 
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great renown, and among the reſt by Trajan, whom he had 
reſtored to his former poſt. . While he lay at Adrianople, 
Richomeres arrived there with letters from Gratian, acquaint- Gratian 
ing him, that he was on full march with his victorious army to he 
join him, and earneſtly intreating him not to hazard a battle *? the of- 
till his arrival, nor make that victory doubtful, which the Hen 
conjunction of their forces would render certain and indiſput c 
ble. Hereupon a council of war being immediately ſummon- 
ed, Victor, who commanded the horſe, and was both a brave 
and prudent officer, adviſed him by all means to wait the 
arrival of his nephew, and the reinforcement of the Gaul; 
| troops; but Sebaſtian was for giving battle without delay; 
and his opinion the emperor preferred to that of Victor, and al- 
moſt all the other officers, being induced thereunto by his flat- 
terers, telling him, that he ſtood in no need of the affiſtance of 
| his nephew, and therefore ought not to allow him any ſhare 
in the victory, and the glory attending it. At the ſame me 
| Fritigern ſent deputies to him, at the head of whom was a 
| chriſtian prieſt, offering to conclude a peace upon very reaſo- 
| nable terms, which moſt of his officers adviſed him by all 
f means to embrace, remonſtrating, that an honourable and 
certain peace was preferable to an uncertain victory ; but he, But Va- 
deaf to all their remonſtrances, and obſtinately bent upon en- lens re- 
gaging before the arrival of his nephew, leaving the great offi- /o/wes to | 
N cers of the court, with his treafures, in Adrianopl', and all the $*v* battle 
; baggage of the army near that city, with a ſtrong detachment —_— 
. to guard it, ſet out with the reſt in queſt of the enemy, whom 
2 he diſcovered about noon in the neighbourhood of Nice, a- 
F bout fifteen miles from Adrianople. The Goths, commanded 
: by Aletheus and Saphrax, were encamped at a conſiderable diſ- 
, tance from the reft. Meſſengers were therefore immediately 
» 
x 
F 
by 
3 
ec 
* 
1 
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diſpatched to them; and in the mean time, to amuſe the em- 
peror till they arrived, embaſſadors were ſent to him, with 
propoſals of peace to which the emperor gave ear; but in- 
ſiſted upon their delivering up to him ſome of their chief men 
as hoſtages. At the ſame time, Fritigern, further to amuſe 
the emperor, acquainted him by a private letter, that he was 
ready to bring all his forces over to him, provided fome per- 
ſons of diſtinction were ſent to him as hoſtages. Valens, o- 
verjoyed at this propoſal, named firſt Eguics his kinſman for 
one of the hoſtages ; but he, as he had been taken priſoner 
by the Goths the preceding year, and had made his eſcape, 
begging to be excuſed, Richomeres offered lumſelf of his own 
accord; but, before he reached the enemy's camp, Bacur:us, 
i. prince of the [ber:ans, and one Cafjiv, who command da par- 
ty of archers, falling upon the Gor9:, gave beginning tv = 
| batilr, 
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battle, whic was fought with great obſtinacy and reſolution 
on both ſides. Ammianus gives us a long, but confuſed, ac- 
count of this memorable engagement. According to him, 
the foot in the left wing of the Romans, having advanced too 
far, and ſcparated themfelves from the main body of the army, 
and from the cavalry that was to ſupport them, were ſurround- 
el by the enemy, which inſpired the barbarians with great 
courage. St. ferom e and Socrates 4 write, that the foot 
was abandoned by tlie cavalry; and Sozomen *, that Valens, 
being in too great haſte to engage, did not allow himſelf time 
to draw up his men as he ought. Libanius ſays, that he 
fought with more courage than prudence or conduct f. Be 
that as it will, it is certain, that the Romans were utterly de- 
feated; that two thirds of their army were cut in pieces, and 
the reſt forced to ſave themſelves by a precipitous and diſor- 
derly flight. The Reman writers themſelves own this to 
have been the greateſt overthrow their ſtate had ever re- 
ceived ſince the battle of Canne. Their foot did all that 
men, whoſe native courage was emboldened by deſpair, 
could do ; but were in the end overpowered with numbers, 
and obliged, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts to yield to an e- 
nemy, who was not only infinitely ſuperior to them in num- 
bers, but equalled them in courage and bravery. Among 
many other eminent perſons, fell in this action the brave 
nerals Trajan and Victor, with Valerian the tribunus ſtabuli, 
or maſter of the horſe: Eguico the emperor's kinſman, and 
magiſter palatii, or great ſteward of the houſhold ; and Poten- 
tins, a youth of extraordinary hopes, and by all greatly re- 
ſpected, in regard of his father Ur/icinus, ſo famous in the 
reign of Con/tantius*. But nothing has rendered this battle 
more memorable in hiſtory, than the unhappy end of Valens 


himſelf, who periſhed on this occaſion, as all authors agree, 


tho” they differ in their accounts of his death; for fome write, 


that he was killed upon the ſpot; and others, that being 


wounded in the field, and not in a condition to fly, he was 
carried to a countryman's houſe, which his attendants made 
good againſt the barbarians, till they, not ſuſpeCting the em- 
peror to be there, ſet fire toit, which conſumed the houſe, and 
all who were in it, except a youth, who having made his 
eſcape, firſt out of the flames, and afterwards from the enemy, 
who had taken him priſoner, gave the Romans an account of 
the emperor's unhappy end b. Both theſe opinions are related 
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by Ammianus ; and the former was adopted by Libanius, as 
more proper for a panegyric; but the latter, which is general- 
ly thought the moſt probable, by Victor, St. Ferom *, Ru- 
finus i, Orofius ", Zeſimus u, and Socrates . Sozomen ? and 
Philsftorgius 4 follow the ſame opinion; but add ſome cir- 
cumſtances, which ſeem quite improbable. St. Chryſaſtom 
ſpeaks of the death of Valens periſhing in the flames, as a 
memorable inſtance of the vanity of all human grandeur. 
Theodoret follows the ſame opinion ; but was certainly miſta- 
ken in ſuppoſing Valens not to have been preſent at the bat- 
tleſ. Ammianus obſerves, that before Yalens left Antioch, it 
was become a common curſe or imprecation among the inha- 
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bitants of that metropolis, May Valens be burnt alive. The Said to 
ſame writer pretends that unhappy end to have been portended have been 
by ſeveral prodigies, as a puniſhment inflicted upon him by portended 


heaven, for having cauſed Paras king of Armenia to be inhu- 


by /everal 


manly murdered, and for putting many innocent perſons to “ odigies. 


death, on occaſion of the conſpiracy of Theodorus . The 
reader will find in Zeſimus the deſcription of a ſpectre, which, 
ſays he, was ſeen by Valens and all his court, when he 
marched out of Con/tantinople againſt the Goths n. To this 
perhaps Ammianus alludes in a paſſage, which ſeems to us very 
obſcure v.  Theophanes takes notice of ſome other prodigies, 
and aſſures us, that ſome of the emperor's officers owned af- 
ter his death, that he had ſuffered the aruſpices to be conſult- 
ed concerning the iſſue of this war . Ammianus, and other 
writers, tell - us, that near the place where the emperor 
died, was diſcovered, agreeable to a pretended prediction, the 
tomb of an ancient Macedonian captain, by name Mimantus 7. 
All authors agree, that neither his body, nor the leaſt re- 
mains of it were ever found; and that his memory was ho- 
noured by no funeral obſequies. Eccleſiaſtic writers look 
upon his death as a judgment from heaven, for his per- 
ſecuting with great cruelty the catholics, and his encouraging 
the hereſy of Arius, which flouriſhed and encreaſed in his 
reign, more than it had done under any of his predeceſſors. 
With him periſhed in the flames, according to the modern 
Greeks, his great chamberlain, a zealous patron of the 
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Ariqns, and an avowed enemy to the orthodox believers *- 
Such was the end of Valens, after he had lived a- 
bien, four months, and 
ſome days *. He was quite a ſtranger to every branch of lite- 
rature, and no better acquainted with the military art than 
with the liberal ſciences. He did not ſo much as underſtand 
the Greek tongue, though he had reigned ſo many years in 
the eaſt among the Greets. He found out no expedients of 
himſelf ; but, when they were propoſed by. others, he had 
diſcernment enough to know which was the beſt and moſt 
proper b. He was na- urally indolent and inactive, an enemy 
to all labour, and averſe to buſineſs, which was owing to the 
caſy life he had led, free from trouble, till he was created 
emperor. He was timorous to a great degree, and unwil- 
ling ro Expoſe himſelf to any danger. To this diſpoſition 
moſt auihurs aſcribe the extraordinary deference which he ever 
paid to his brother Valentinian e. Themiſtius commends his 
chaſtity 4; and Ammianus, a writer no-ways biaſſed in his fa- 
Vourt, does not reproach him with any kind of lewdneſs or 
debauchery. He was conſtant and faithful in his friendſhip, 
whereof ſeveral inſtances are related by Ammianus e. He 
raiſed ſuch only of his relations as were perſons of merit, and, 
generally ſpeaking, had regard to nothing but merit in the 
diſpoſal of employments 1. He kept a watchful eye over bis 
miniſters, exacted the military diſcipline with great rigour, 
not ſuffering his ſoldiers to do the leaſt injury to thoſe through 
whoſe countries they marched, and ſhewed himſelf on all oc- 
caſions ready to heaiken to the complaints of his injured ſub- 
jets . He ſeems to have diſcharged the foreign guards, who 
had been employed by other princes, as the miniſters of their 
cruelty dv. He was thoroughly acquainted with the ſtate of 
his tinances, and therefore did not ſuffer himſelf to be im- 
poſed upon, as moſt of his predece ſſors had done, by thoſe 
who managed them ', Though he was quite unacquainted 
with the liberal ſciences, yet he is ſaid to have compoſed 
ſome ſpeeches, with the aſſiſtance of one Heliodorus, a man 
of a mean deſcent and infamous character, as we read in 
Ammianas, who camplains of the emperor, for obliging per- 
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ſons of the firſt rank to attend his funeral x. Themi/tins 
{tyles him the father of the provinces, by reaſon of the great 
care he took in eaſing them, by all poſſible means, of the 
heavy taxes with which they had been loaded by his prede- 
ceſſors l. Ammianus owns, that he could not with more 
care conſult the good of his own family, than he did the wel- 
fare of all his ſubjects; and that the eaſtern provinces had 
been under no prince happier than under him s. However, 
all authors agree, that he had a ſtrong biaſs to avarice and 
cruelty, which, joined to his jealous and ſuſpicious temper, 
prompted him often ta condemn innocent perſons, and ſeize 
on their eſtates, The leaſt ſuſpicion of treaſon rendered him 
inexorable, ſays Ammianus, and his ears were open to all 
manner of accuſations . All the eccleſiaſtic writers agree, 
that he allowed to the many ſects that then prevailed, nay, 
even to the Fews and pagans, the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion; but perſecuted the catholics with the utmoſt cruelty, 
of which we have ſeen one remarkable inſtance in the hiſtor 

of his reign; and the reader may find many others in the 
above-mentioned writers, He leſt two daughters behind him, 
Caroſa and Anaſtaſia ; but all we know of them is, that Pro- 
coprus, who became famous in the latter end of the reign of 
T headsfeus, married one of them, he being ſtyled by Zoſin Imus © 
and Sozomen ?, the ſon-in-iaw of Valens. What became of 
the empreſs Albia Dominica, after the death of her huſband, 
we are no-where told. St. Chryſoſtom, writing about the 
year 381, obſerves, that the widow of an emperor, who had 
been vaniſhed by another prince, was then recalled by the 
me4iation of many perſons of diſtinction, who with much 
alo obtained that favour 4. Moſt writers take the empreſs, 
of whom he ſpeaks in that place, to have been the widow of 
the emperor Valens. But as to the cauſe of her diſgrace and 
misfortune, we are quite in the dark, With the death of 
Valens, Ammianus Marcellinus ends his hiſtory ; but of him, 
and Eutropius, who wrote his abridgment of the Raman hiſ- 


tory in the reign of Valens, and by that prince's command, 
we ſhall ſpeak in note (T). 
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(K) Ammianus Marcellinus was a native of Antioch, where his 
family made ſome figure (1). He ſerved ſeveral years in the army, 
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from the year 350 to 359, under count Urſfincius, partly in Meſopo- 
tamia, and partly in Gaul, in quality of domeflicus, which was then 
an honourable poſt, He attended Julian in his Perfian expedition, 
and was at Antioch, or in that neighbourhood, when the conſpiracy 
of Theodorus was diſcovered in the reign of Yalexs (2), Afterwards 
he renounced the profeſſion of arms, and retired to Rome, where 
he wrote his hiſtory, as appears both from the hiſtory itſelf [3), 
aud hom a letter which Libasius wrote to him from Antioch (4), 
while he was compoſing it. His twenty-fixth book was not ended 
before the year 390, and the twenty-ſecond was written the year 
before 5). His work was divided into thirty-one books, and com- 
priied the reigns of all the emperors, from Domitian, where Sueto- 
nius ends, to the death of Yalens ; but of his thirty-one books, only 
the laſt eighteen, beginning after the death of Magnentius in 353, 
have reached our times. Tho' he was a Greet, he choſe to write 
in Latin; but his Latin in the opinion of Yoſtus, ſpeaks him both 
a G cet and a ſoldier (60. But his other good qualities make ſuf- 
ficient amends, ſays the ſame writer, for theſe faults ; for he writes 
with great judgment, and ſeems to have been a great lover of 
truth (7), However, he plainly betrays a great zeal for the re- 
ligion of the antient Romans, and no {mall partiality for thoſe who 
countenanced it, eſpecially for his hero Julian. In his hiſtory he 
f.equently makes long and tedious digreſſions on the comets, and 
other things which fall not within the province of an hiſtorian. In 
his accounts he is now and then ſomewhat confuſed, and often 
leaves out the moſt material circumſtances of the facts he relates; 
which has induced ſome to believe, that his hiſtory is in ſeveral 
places maimed and imperfect. But, after all, without his hiſtory, 
we ſhould have been quite in the dark with reſpect to the moſt re- 
markable tranſactions of thoſe times. Some epigrams by one An- 
mi anus have reached our times; but whether they were the work 
of the hiſtorian, is altogether uncertain. The reader will find ſe- 
veral things relating to Ammianus, and his hiſtory, in the Prolego- 
mena, which Mr, Valois has prefixed to the laſt edition of the works 
of that hiſtorian at Paris in 1681. Eutropius wrote his abridgment 
of the Roman hiſtory in the reign of Yalentinian and Valens, and in- 
ſcribed it to the latter, having undertaken it at his requeſt. He 
gives that priace the title of Gothicus, a plain proof that he publiſh- 
ed his work after the year 369, in which Yalens defeated Athana- 
ric, one of the kings or chiefs of the Goths. Mr. Yalois ſtyles him 
a polite and elegant writer; but Viuetus, who publiſhed his works 
in 1552, concludes from his ſtyle, that he was not a Roman, but a 
Greek (8). Yoſfrus too finds fault with his ſtyle ; but, upon the 
whole, commends his work, as an abridgment of the Roman hiſ- 
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tory done with great judgment (9). He is often copied by St. J- 
rom in his chronicle, and quoted by other Latin writers. His work 
ſeems to have been in great requeſt among the Greets ; for two 
tranſlations of it were done into that language, the one by Pæanius, 
and the other by Capito. The latter, who was by birth a Lycian, 
not only tranſlated into Greek the abridgment of Livy, ſays Saidas, 
done by Eutropius, but wrote beſides the hiſtory of 7/auria ir. eight 
books, and likewiſe that of Lycia and Pamphylie. The tranſlation 


of Extropius by Peanixs, was publiſhed among the other Auguſtin - 


writers by Sylburgius at Francfort in 1590. Sylburgius is of opinion, 
that Pæanius was contemporary with Eutropivs. However that be, 
it is certain, that he often deviates both from the meaning of the 
original, and the truth of hiſtory (10). As for Eatropius himſelf, 
Szidas ſtyles him an Italian ſophiſt ; and adds, that he publiſhed 
ſeveral other works (11). From his works it does not appear, 
whether he profeſſed the chriſtian religion or no* He was preſent, 
according to Codin, at the laying the foundations of Confantineple, 
and left behind him an account of the origin of that city (12). If 
what that author writes be true, Eutropius muſt have been very 
young at that time. He attended Julian in his expedition into 
Perfia (13). He ſeems to have been of the ſenatorial order ; for 
at the head of his work he is diſtinguiſhed with the titie of clariſ- 

ws, Which was peculiar to ſenators. In the reign of Yalentinian, 
and before the year 375, died, 2*cording to St. Ferom, Aguilius, 
or Acilius Severus, a native of 5pain, who wrote the hilory of his 
own life in proſe and verſe, under the title ot cataſtrophe. He was 
deſcended from another Severus, to whom LaFantius inſcribed two 
books of his letters. St. Ferom places him among the eccichattic 
writers {14/ ; but his work has been long ſince loſt. 


() Yoſ7. hift. Lat. c. 8. p. 198. (10) Eutrop. Gre: 
p. 63. (11) Suid p. 1099, (12) Codin. antig. Conſtan- 
tinop. p. 17. (13) Eutrop. p. 589. (14) Hier. wir. illuſtr, 
g. 111. 
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CH AP. XXVIIL 


The Roman Hiſtory, from the death of Valens, to the 
diviſion of the empire. 


R ATI AN, alarmed at the danger that threat ened 
(3 the eaſtern provinces, over-run by the barbariatis. ne- 
ſolved to march in perſon to the aſſiſtance ot his uicle, 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit; and in the incan time or- 
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dered part of the forces he had with him in Gaul to haſten 
into Illyricum, and, joining the troops quartered in that 
province, to enter Thrace, and reinforce the army which 
Valens had ſent thither, This the Germans called Lentienſes, 
whoſe country bordered upon Rætia, no ſooner underſtood, 

than by an open breach of the treaty, which they had but 
lately concluded with Gratian, they paſſed the Rhine upon 
the ice, to the number of forty thouſand men, and upwards ; 
and entering Gaul, began to commit dreadful ravages in the 
neighbourhood of that river. Hereupon the emperor recalled 
the troops which he had ordered to march into //lyricum,and ſent 
them reinforced with thoſe that were left in Gaul under 
the conduct of count Nannianus, and Mallobaudes, king 
of the Franks, who ſerved in the Roman army in quali- 
ty of comes domeſticorum, to drive back the Leatienſes, whoſe 
numbers increaſed daily, the Romans, who guarded the banks 
of the Rhine, having through fear of the barbarians, aban- 
doned their ſtations. 'The two generals, though at the head of 
2 handtul of men, gave them battle in the neighbourhood of 
Argentaria, which moſt geographers take to have ſtood where 
the preſent city of Colmar ſtands. The Romans at firſt gave 
ground, being overpowered with numbers; but in the end 
gained a complete victory, and made ſuch a dreadful havock 
of the enemy, that, out of ſuch a prodigious multitude, ſcarce 
five thouſand had the good luck to make their eſcape, thirty 
thouſand of them being killed upon the ſpot, and the reſt 
either ſlain in the purſuit, or taken priſoners. Their king 
Triarius, the chief author of the war, was in the number of 
the ſain . Orofſius writes, that Gratian was preſent at the 
battle; and that, depending upon the aſſiſtance of heaven, he 
attacked the enemy, though greatly ſuperior to him in num- 
ber ©. But Ammianus only writes, that Gratian advanced 
to ſupport his generals*. This battle was not fought before 
the month of May; for on the twenty-fecond of April the 
emperor was ſtill at Tr-ves, as appears from a law bearing 
that date . After this ern, Gratian palicd the Rhine at 
the head of his army; and, entering the enemy's country, 

ſhut them up on all ſides among the barren mountains, to 
which they fled with their families; and by that means re- 
duced them in a ſhort time to ſuch ſtraits, that they were 
forced to ſubniit to the terms the conqueror thought fit to 
preſcribe ; one of which was, that they fhould deliver up 
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their youth to ſerve in the Roman army, which they did ae- 
cordingly. Thus were the Romans greatly reinforced by this 

new acceſſion of ſtrength, and at the ſame time that incon- 

ſtant and faithleſs nation put out of a condition of raiſing new 
diſturbances in the en:peror's abſence. In this expedition 

Gratian gave ſignal proofs of his courage, prudence, good- 

nature, and generoſity ; which gained him the cſteem and 
affection of all who ſerved undcr him . He immediate] 

wrote to Valens, acquainting him with his victory, and beg- 

gin, him not to hazard a battle till he had joined him, which 

he aſſured him would be very ſoon. But /alens, now jeal- 

ous of the reputation of his young nephew, which he thought 

eclipſed his own, and defirous of equalling his exploits againſt 

the Germans, reſolved to give batile before his arrival, that 

he might enjoy, without a rival, the glory of the victory, 

which he looked upon as certain. In the mean time, Gra- Gratian 
tian having ſufficiently provided for the ſecurity of Gaul, be- „ches to 
gan his march, and with great expedition advanced to Arbor the afiht- 
Felix, now Arbon, on the lake of Conſiance, and from thence ance of his 
to Lauriacum, now Lork in Auftria, on the Danube, be- uncle. 
tween the Traun and the Ens. There he embarqued part 

of his troops on the Danube, and marched by land with the 

reſt to Bononia in Lower Dacia, and from thence to Sir— 

mium, where he ſtaid but four days, though he was then ill of 

an intermitting fever. From Sirmium he purſued his march 

along the Danube to a fort in the ſame province, called Caf- 

tra MHartis. In his march, ſome of his men, who had ſtrag- 

gled from the army, were intercepted and cut off by the A/ans. 

From Caftra Martis he diſpatched Rich meret, his comes do- 
meſticorum, to acquaint Valens, that he was at hand, and 
earneſtly entreat him in his name not to engage the numerous 

forces of the enemy till his arrival. But Valens, haſtening the yyq,,} 
battle, that his nephew might have no ſhare in the victory, es Bar- 
was utterly defeated and periſhed, with two thirds of his army, %. and is 
in the manner we have related above. T he day af.er the 4ycatea 
battle, the Goths, informed by a deſerter, that Valens had lett and killed 
many perſons of great diſtinciion in Alrianople, and that the before his 
imperial treaſure was lodged there, laid ſiege to the place; arrivadl. 
but being repulſed with great fluughter, as quite ſtrangers be The Gothe 
the art of beſieging towns, they dropped the enterpriſe ; I fene 
and marching towards Peri»thus or Heraclea, laid waſte that Ae ag 


fertile country, and then aduvanc'd to Con/tantineple, hoping drianople 


to make theinſclves matters of that ſtately metropolis, and of ,,4 Con— 
the unmenſe wealth lodged in it. But the Saracens, whom ſtanti— 
| nop.C, 
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Mavia their queen had ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Romans, 
and who were more dextrous at ſudden onſets, than regular 
engagements, having in ſeveral ſallies cut off great numbers 
of the Goths, the reſt thought it adviſeable to break up the 


ſiege, and retire from the neighbourhood of that city. The 


remaining part of this year they ſpent in ravaging, Without 
oppolition, Thrace, Scythia, Mejia, and even 1llyricum, ag 
far as the Julian Alps, which part that province from Italy *, 
Dreadful The neighbouring barbarians, namely the Quadi and Sarma- 
tians, entered the Roman territories at the ſame time, putting 
by the all to fire and ſword, and ſurpaſſing the Goths themſelves in 
Goths, the unheard-of crueltics they practiſed 7. St. Ferom gives us 
and other © pathetic account of the calamities ſuffered at that time by 
barbarians the ſubjects of the empire. The whole country, ſays he, from 
Conſtantinople to the Julian Alps, have been ſwimming theſe 
twenty years in Roman blood : Scythia, Thrace, Macedon, 
Dardania, Dacia, Theſſalonica, (or rather Theſſaly) Achaia, 
both Epirus's, Dalmatia, both Pannonia's, are filled with 
G:uths, Sarmatians, Quadians, Alans, Hunns, Vandals, Mar- 
comanns, &c. whoſe avarice nothing has eſcaped, whoſe cruelty 
has been felt by perſons of all ranks, ages, and conditions, 
How many eminent perſons of both ſexes, how many ſacred 
virgins, have been outrageouſly inſulted, and hurried into 
captivity? Biſhops have been inhumanly maſſacred, with 
their clergy; churches pulled down, the reliques of the holy 
martyrs dug un, and che ſacred altars turned into mangers. 


The downfal of the Roman empire is at hand 2. The ſame. 


ſaint, writing in the year 406, that 1s, eight years after the 
preſcnt time, tells us, that [{lyr:icum, Thrace, and Dalmatia, 
his native country, looked {till like deſerts, and that nothing 
was to be ſeen in them but briars and thick foreſts . The 
cities of IJllyricum, which ſuffered moit on this occafion, were 
Pet avis and MAurſia; the former is ſaid to have been betray- 
ed to the barbarians by Valens, whom the Arians had at- 
rempted to raiſe to that ſce vd. As there were great numbers 
of Goths, who ſerved in the Roman armies, quartered in the 
forts and cities of Aa, Julius, who commanded in that pro- 
vince, apprehending they would riſe and join their country- 
All the men, if they ſhould move that way, by private letters ſent to 
Goths put the governors of the cities where they were quartered, ordered 


10 them all to be maſſacred at the ſame time. This ſevere, but 
* pg perhaps neceſlary, order was put in execution without the 
x Tdem, p. 456—458. & l. xx. p. 160, J Idem, I. xxxi. p. 469. 
Zos. I. iv. p. 751. HIER. epiſt. 3. p 26. 2 Idem in 
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plied with the emperor's command; and quitting his retire- 


emperor could not believe the account which THeodeſius him- 99 ebe \, 


the emperor in one and the ſame year appeaſed the troubles 
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leaſt noiſe or diſturbance, and Aſia delivered from the danger 
it had juſt reaſon to apprehend ; for Zoſimus aſſures us, that 
the Goths only wanted an opportunity to revolt, and treat the 
Romans as they were treated by them e. 

We left Gratian on the frontiers of Thrace, ready to enter 
that province, and join Valens; but he no ſooner heard the 
news of his death, and of the great loſs the Romans had ſuſ- | 
tained in the fatal battle of Adrianople, which was brought to | 
him by Victor, who had had the good luck to eſcape the ge- 
neral ſlaughter, than he marched back to Simi, to delibe- 
rate there on the moſt proper meaſures to be taken in ſo cri- f 
tical a conjuncture. After a ſhort ſtay at Sirmium, he march- 
ed at the head of all the forces he could aſſemble, to Conflan- 
tinople, to ſecure that metropolis; and in the mean time 
conſidering with himſelf how many brave officers had periſhed 
in the preſent war, and how much he ſtood in need of an able 
and faithful general, he ſent for young T he:dofrus, who, aſter Gratian 
having given ſignal proofs of his courage, conduct and expe- ſends for 
rience in military affairs, had, upon the death of his father, Theodo- 
retired to Sparn, his native country, to avoid, as we have re- ſius. 
lated above, the ſtorm that threatened him. THeadoſius com- 


ment, haſtened into IHyricum, where he was received by Gra- 

tian With the greateſt demonſtrations of kindneſs and eſteem, 

and ſoon after ſent at the head of a conſiderable army againſt 

the Sarmatians, who were in full march to join the Goths : 

but Theodofius, falling upon them, cut the greater part of them % 94s 
in pieces, and obliged the reſt to repaſs the Danube. The a complete 
victory he gained on this occaſion was ſo complete, that the 7% 


ſelf gave him of it upon his return to court, till he was _ 
informed of the truth by perſons ſent on purpoſe to view © 
the field of battle 4. To this victory, and the other which 
Gratian had gained this year over the Germans before he 


left Gaul, Auſonius no doubt alluded, when he wrote, that 


on the Rhine and the Danube ©. From Conſtantinople the 
emperor returned to Sirmium, and paſled the winter there. ; 
As he was a zealous catholic, he no ſooner ſaw himſelf by the Gratian 
death of Valens, maſter of the eaſt, than he recalled and re- vera the | 
ſtored to their ſees, the orthodox biſhops, who had been ba- 6774 i 
niſhed by Valens; and, by an edit, granted an entire liber:; - ſhops. | 
of conſcience to chriſtians of all denominations, ect the 
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Manichees, the Phatinians, and the Eunomians, whom he 
would not ſuffer to have any churches f. This edict put a 
ſtop to the perſecution, which the Arians had raiſed, and car- 
ried on with orcat crucity againſt the catholics, during the 
wile reign of Fatens, Gratiun, notwithſtanding his zeal 
for the orthodox faith, did not think it adviſcable for the pre- 
ſent to meddle any farther with religious affairs, through fear 
of raiting new diſturbances, which, in the preſent diſtracted 
ſtate of the empire, might have been attended by dangerous 
conſequences. 'i his law, granting liberty of conſcience to 
all chriſtians, ſeems to have taken place only in the eaft, where 
the catholics did not enjoy it before; for by another law e- 
nacte this very year, and addreſſed to Flawianus, vicar of 
Aica, he abſolutely condemns the Donatifts, orders their 
churches to be delivered up to the catholics, and declares, that 
he will ſuffer no other doctrine to be taught or held, except 
that which is agreeable to the goſpel, to the faith of the apoſ- 
tics, and to the tradition of the church *. While he reſided 
at Sirmium, ſurrounded on all ſides by the barbarians, he nam- 
ed A+ onius and O:ybrius conſuls for the enſuing year. He 
wrote to Auſonius, who had been hi; preceptor, a moſt oblig- 
ing latter, acquainting him with his promotion, and at the 
ſa ne time ſent him the conſular robe, that which the emperors 
wore when they triumphed b. As Falens died without iſſue 
male, Gratian by his death became ſole maſter of the em- 
pire; but not thinking himſelf, being then only in the twen- 
tieth year of his age, equal to ſo great a burden, eſpecially 
at ſo critical a conjuncture, when the Goths, Hunns, Alans, 
Sarmatians, an! Quadians, had broken into the empire on one 
ſide, and the Alemanns and other German nations were ready 
to invade it on the other, he reſolved to take a collegue ca- 
pable of eaſing him of part of his burden, and extricating the 
ſtate out of the uifficulties under which it laboured. Young 
Valentinian ſhared indeed with him the title, but not the au- 


thotity of empcror, he being then but ſeven or at moſt eight 


years old, Without any regard therefore to his own relations, 
or rather looking upon thoſe, to uſe the expreſſion of Themiſ- 
tius, as his neareſt relations, who were beſt qualified for ſo 
great a truſt, he determined to aſſume Theodoſius for his partner 
in the ſupreme power; a perſon of melt extraordinary accom- 
pliſhments and no leſs admired by all on account of his exem- 
plary picty, than for his prudence, his experience in war, 
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and the mighty exploits he had already performed i, Putſu- He rai/cs 
ant to this reſolution, he declared him emperor at Sirmium I heodo- 
on the nineteenth of January of the enſuing year 379, while ſius 75 be 
Auſonius and Q. Clodius Hermogenianus Olybrius were conſuls, e. 


It was with the utmoſt difficulty that Gratian prevailed upon 


him to gccept, ſays Pacatus, what others ſought with ſo 
much ambition, and employed the moſt unlawful means to 


| attain. He refuſed, continued the ſame author, what others 


looked upon as the greateſt happineſs, in ſuch manner as cvi- 
dently ſhewed, that he accepted it in the end by mere con- 
ſtraint k. After Gratian had to the general ſatisfaction both 


of the people and ſoldiery, declared him emperor with the u- 


ſual folemnity, he committed to his care the eaſt, Thrace, Aud com- 
and the reſt of the provinces, which had been governed by mits the 


Valens, reſerving for himſelf only Gaul, Spain, and Britain; eaſtern 


for Italy, Illyricum, and Africa, were held by his brother provinces 


Illyricum u; which, if true, muſt be underitood of the caſt 
part of /llyricum ; for the wett part was always held by the 
princes of the weſtern empire, who till this time ln been 
maſters of both. Vet Hlyricum compriſed both Panty” s, 
the one and the other Noricum, Dalmatia, ani Savia, lich 
we take to be the province that was for ſome time known by 
the name of Valeria. That Gratian kept theſe provinces is 
paſt diſpute a. Eaft [lyricum conſiſted of Macedon, the one 
and the other Epirus, Theſſaly, Achaia, Crete, both Dacia's, 
Upper Ma ſia, Dardania, and P;@valitana o. 


Valentinian l. Sozomen writes, that to the caſt Gratia' added te his care. 


T heod:fius, whom Gratian raiſed to the empire, was, ac- R;rph, . 
cording to moſt authors, a native of Cauca in Galicia, which gg, 
City ſtill retains the ſame name; but Marcellinus in his chro- cx:ploy- 
nicie ſuppoſes him to have been born in Italica nat Serie, ments, Ke, 
the birth-place of the emperor Trajan; and both that write: 1 bheo- 
and Claudian reckon him among the great men of the Lei- doſius. 


an family, from which Trajan was ſprung . Theodo/irs re- 
ſembled that prince according to Victor, both in the features 
of his face, and the virtues of his mind; but was a ſtranger 
to the vices of Trajan, ſuch as drunkenneſs, incontinence, 
and ambition J. He was the ſon of Theſmantia and the ce— 
lebrated Theadiſius, who conquered a new province in Britain, 
overcame Firmus in Africa, and was deſervedly accor:...u ...2 


i THEMIST. or. xiv. p. 182. * Fer. p. 253, 254. 
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greateſt commander of his age *. But his triumphs and great 
reputation having raiſed him many enemies at court, he was 
executed at Carthage in the year 376, the ſecond of Gratian's 
reign, as we have related above. Victor tells us, that the name 
of the emperor Theodoſius's father was Honorius © ; but he is 
therein contradicted by Ammianus Marcellinus, and all the 
other writers. Both the emperor and his father, in moſt an- 
tient coins, bear the prænomen of Flawius, which, after Con- 
flantine's time, became common'to thoſe who had none of 
their own : whence ſome authors conclude, and perhaps not 
improbably, that the family of Theodeſius made no great figure 
betore that prince's reign ; and that Claudian and Victor only 
flattered him in deriving his pedigree ſrom Trajan. Pacatus 
obſerves, that he was a native of Spain, as well as Trajan 
and Adrian; but takes not the leaſt notice of his being of the 
fame family, which we can ſcarce believe he would have o- 
mitted, had Thecdoſius been allied to thoſe two great princes. 
He had, according to Vidter, only ore brother and a ſiſter, 
whoſe children he brought up with the ſame care as he did 
his own *. St. Ambreſe and Sy:mmachus ſuppoſe him to have 
had ſeveral brothers . One of his brothers, by name Hone- 
rius, had by his wife Maria, whom Claudian ſtyles one of 
the moſt illuſtrious women Spain ever produced, two daugh- 
ters, Thermantia and Serena, of whom the latter was marri- 
ed to the famous St:!:cho, and the former to another general, 
whoſe name is not mentioned w. Eucherius, whom we Hall 
ſee conſul in 381, is ſuppoſed to have been another of the em- 
peror's brothers *. 1 he emperor himſelf was born in the 
vear 346, ſo that he was advanced to the empire in the thirty- 
third car of his age“. We are told that he was called The- 
odo un, not only decauſe his father had been ſo named, but 
becauſe both his parents were commanded in a dream to give 
him that name, fignifying according to the import of the 
Greek word Theeo:fius, that the child was in a particular man- 
ner the gift of God. He ſerved under his father in Britain, 
when he was yet very young; and being ſoon after created 
duke of Ma ſia, he gained a memorable victory over the Sar- 
matians in 374, being then only eighteen years old d. After 
the death of his father he withorew to Spgin, to avoid the 
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ſtorm which threatened him too ; and there led a retired life, 
employing his time partly in reading, and partly in works of 
agriculture, till he was recalled by Gratian in 373, and de- 
Clared emperor e. He was then married to Flaccilla, called 
by moſt vi the Greek writers Placilla, and by ſome Placidia. 
She Is thought to have been the daughter of Antonius, who, 
aitcr having been prefect of Italy aud Gaul in 376, and the 
two following vears, was raiſed to the conſulſhip in 382 4. 
She was a native of Haine, and ſiſter to the mother of Ne- 
bridi4s, who married Salvina, the daughter of Gilde a Maor- 
% prince, and count of Africa l. Nebridius was proconſul 
of % in 395, but died ſoon after; for Salvina was a wi- 
dow, when ot. Ferom, who had lived in great intimacy with 
the father of Nebridius, wrote to her in 400 5. Theodoftus 
had at leaſt three children by Flaccilla, viz. Arcadius, born 
about the year 377, during his father's retirement ; for he 
was thirty when be died on the firſt of May 408. Honorius, 
born in 384, and a daughter, named Pulcheria, born before 
the year 379, ſince Theodoftus had then, according to Claudi- 
an h, ſeveral chiidren. To theſe ſome add, and among the 
reſt St. Ambroſe ', and Themiſtius k, a third ſon, named Gra- 
tian. They do not tell us whether he was the fon of Flaccil- 
la, or Galla, the emperor's ſecond wife, of whom here- 
after ; but Gregory of Nyſſa writes in expreſs terms, that the 
emperor had by Flaccilla only three children, viz. two ſons and 
one daughter. Beſides Gratian, who died before his father, the 
emperor had by Galla the celebrated Placidia, mother to Va- 
lentinian III. and another ſon ; but the mother died in child- 


bed, and the child with her w. 


Tae joy which the news of Theodofius's promotion gave to 
all the ſubjects of the empire, was equal to the mighty opi- 
nion they entertained of his juſtice, integrity, moderation, 
and abilities in war; and truly, tho' commendations in the 
mouth of a poet are of no great weight, yet we cannot help 
thinking with Claudian, that the empire, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of Theedofius, would never have recovered its former 
luſtre, but rather become a prey to the barbarians 2. But 
to return to Gratian, he ſeems to have continued ſome 
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months at Sirmium, after the promotion of Theedafius ; 
nay, Socrates, tho” in this place ſomewhat confuſed, tells us, 
that he gained conſiderable advantages over the barbarians, 
who ſurrounded him on all ſides; and ſoon after ſet out for 
Gaul, upon intelligence, that the Germans were up in arms, 
and ready to break into that province 7. He was at Aguileia 
in the beginning of Fuly, and in the latter end of the ſame 
month at Milan %, where he contracted great intimacy with 
St. Ambroſe, to whom he ever after ſhewed the higheſt re- 
ſpet and veneration, as appears from a letter he wrote 
to him with his own hand, which in our opinion deſerves no 
leſs to be admired for the elegance of the ſtyle, than for 
the pious and truly chriſtian ſentiments it contains . It was 
at his requeſt that St. Ambroſe wrote, tho* unwilling to en- 
gage in religious debates, his excellent treatiſe on. faith, in 
which he proves the divinity of the Son, and another proving 
the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt f. The pious emperor was ſo 
well pleaſed with theſe two pieces, that he immediately or- 
d red a church to be delivered up to the catholics, which he 
had ſequeſtered at Milan in 380, with a deſign as was 
thought, to give it to the Arians, out of complaiſance to his 
mother-in-law Juſtina. At the ſame time, revoking the law 
by which he had granted, the preceding year, liberty of con- 
ſcience to all ſes, he publiſhed another, fobidding all here- 
tics, eſpecially the re-baptizers, to preach their tenets, or to 
hold afſemblics in any part of the empire. This law is 
dated from Milan the third of Auguſ of the preſent year 

79 *, and was, no doubt, owing to the zeal of St. Ambroſe. 
* left Milan ſoon after; and paſſing thro' Rhetia, 
the province of the Sequani, and Germania Prima, repaired 
to Treves, where he was on the fourteenth of September *, 
and perhaps before ; for he is ſaid to have marched with in- 
credible expedition, and to have ſurpriſed the people of Gaul 
with his unexpected arrival vw. He paſſed the winter at 
Treves, and conſequently was in that city, when Auſonius, 
upon the expiring of his conſulſhip, pronounced the oration, 
which has reached our times, thanking the emperor for that 
and the other honours he had conferred upon him. This 
year we find the Lombards, whom we ſhall ſee two hundred 
years hence maſters of Italy, firſt mentioned in hiſtory, 
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Proſper, who 2fter having copied the chronicle of St. Ferom 
to this time begins now one of his own, tells us, that the 
Lombards, abandoning the moſt diſtant coaſts of the ocean, 
and their native country Scandinavia, and ſerking new fettle- 
ments, as they were over-ſtocked with people at hume, at- 
tacked firſt, and overcame about this time, the YVandals, a 
German nation. They were headed by two chiefs named 
Iboreus and Aionus, who dying about ten years after, they 
created Agelmond, fon to the latter, their firſt king, who 
reigned thirty-three years f, We are told, that the Lombards, 
and the Gepide, were for many years one ond the fame na- 
tion; and that they paſſed the Danube together about the 
year 400, in the retgn of Honorius, who allowed them ſet- 
| tlements about Sirmiium and Singidunum. This is what Gro- 
| tius writes upon the authority of Paulus Diaconus, who 
flouriſhed in the ninth century . Grotius adds, that the 
Gepide, and confequently the Lombards, held the tenets of 
Ars, and that they were orignally Vandals *. Tho' we 
have ſaid after Grotivs, that Proſper is the firſt author who 
mentions the Lombards, yet we muſt own, that their name 
is to be met with in Prolemy, Tacitus and Strabo. But 
to this Grotius anſwers, that by the name of Lombards in 
thoſe authors are meant, not the people we are here ſpeaking 
of, but other German nations, who from their long beards 
were called Longobardi and Langobardi. 

We left Theodoſius at Sirmium, where he had been declared 
emperor on the nineteenth of January of this year 379. The 4-713- 
He was ſurrounded on all fides with numberleſs mul- r fare 
titudes of barbarians, who, after the deleat and death of , * eaft- 
Valens, ſcoured the neighbouring countries without reſtraint, © + 
deſtroying all with fire and ſword. Dacia, Thrace and II. Vin | 
Iricum were already loſt. The Goths, the Taifali, the Alanus, | 
and the Hunns, were maſters of the greateſt part of tlicſe 
provinces, and had ravaged and laid waſte the reſt : the 
Armenians, Iberians and Perſians, were likewiſe up in arms, 
and ready to take advantage of the preſent diſtracted ſtate of 
the empire d. What evils, ſays Gregory Naziauzen, have 
we not ſeen or heard of? whole countries have been de- 
ſtroyed with fire and ſword ; many thouſand perſons of al) 
ranks and ages have been inhumanly maſſacred ; the rivers 
are ſtill dyed with blood, and the ground covered with heaps 
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of dead bodies. Let us not aſcribe the calamities we ſuffer 
to the cowardice of our ſoldiers, who Have conquered ile 
world; our fins, and the Arian impivty, which has ſo long 
prevailed, are the o] cauſe of our misfortuties e. The few 
ſoldicts who had ſur.ived the late defeat. ruck with t:;ror 
and diſmay, kept within the cities and ſtrong alds of Thrace, 
without daring ſo much as to look abr d, much leſs to 
make head againſt the victorious enemy, wi moved about 
the country in great bodies 4. Gr-tzan, in all likelihood, 
gave the new emperor ſome troops; tis at leaſt certain, nat 
he left with him two officers of great cittinction, 1. 
count Ricomer, a Frant by nation, and Majorlanus, who 
commanded the troops of Ii rie under Gratian, and was 
by Theodoſius raiſed to the poſt of general both of the horſe 
and foot, Both theſe officers diſtinguithed themſelves under 
Thesdofius in a very eminent manner, and gained great advan- 
tages over the Goth, . Theodofius leaving Sirmium ſoon af- 
ter the departure of Gratian, repaired to Theſſalonica, the 
capital of Eaft Iihyricum, which Gratian had yielded to him, 
as we have obſcrved above, and was ſtill there on the ſeven- 
teenth of June s. During his ſtay in that metropolis, the 


cities in the chief cities of the eaſt ſent deputies to him, congratulating 


eaſt ſend 


him upon his acceſſion to the ſovereign power, and craving 


deputies to his protection. At the head of the deputies from Conftan- 


Theodo- 


Kus. 


tinople was the celebrated orator Themiſtius, who, in a ſpeech 
which he pronounced on that occaſion, begged the emperor 
to confirm the privileges granted to that great metropolis 
by his anceſtvis. The emperor received them all in a moſt 
obliging manuci, promiſing to redieſs, as far as in him lay, 
the evils of which they complained v. Having reinforced his 
army with new levies, and made other preparations for war, 
during his ſtay at Theſſalonica, he took the field, probably 
about the end of June; for on the ſeventh of July he was at 
Scupi in Dardania, and on the tenth of Augu/? at a place 
called Vicus Auguſti ', the ſituation of which is unknown to 
geographers. Several battles were fought this year, of which 
we can ſcarce give any account ; for our beſt guide, Ammianus 
Alarcellinus, fails us here; and other authors are ſo obſcure 
in their accounts, ſo inconſiſtent with each other, and often 
with themſclves, that we can ſcarce depend upon any thing 
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they relate. Idatius *, Proſper i, and Orofius ®, tell us, He gains 

that many great battles were fought, and as many ſignal ſeveral 

victories gained by Thecdaſiuß. On the other hand, Zeſimus victories 

mentions but one battle, which he deſcribes at length, but ver che 

as he ſtudies on all occaſions to detract as much as he can Goths. 

from the glory of Theodofiis, he aſcribes the ſignal victory 

that was gained, not to him, but to one Modares, a prince 

of royal extraction among the Goths, who had lately taken 

part with the Romans ®. Zofimus, prompted by his blind 

zeal for the worſhip of the idols, omits no opportunity of 

| vomiting his venom againſt a prince who compleated, as 

ve ſhall ſee, the ruin of idolatry, which other princes had 

ſuffered out of policy, or had not been able utterly'to ex- 

tirpate. We ought to be very cautious in giving credit to 

what that writer relates to the prejudice of a prince, againſt 

whom he betrays on all occaſions an inveterate hatred, and 

unſurmountable prejudice. As to Modares, by whoſe con- 

duct Thrace was delivered, according to that writer, from 

ruin and deſtruction, he was a man of great addreſs, in- 

trepidity and experience in war. St. Gregory Nazianzen 

wrote ſome letters t him, wherein he extolls his piety, 

and recommends to bim the peace and tranquility of the 

church® ; whence we may conclude him to have been, 

| not only a chriſtian, but a catholic. Proſper tells us, that 

Theodoſius not only overcame the Goths in ſeveral pitched 
battles, bur forced them to repaſs the Danube, and by that 

means d.!ivered Thrace from the infupportable yoke under 

which it groaned ?. eat numbers of them took part with 

the Romans, after having delivered up to the emperor ſome of 

the chief men among them as hoſtages. Thus Preſper, Zoſi- 

mus 1, and Sezomen . However, it is no eaſy matter to de- 

termine, whither thoſe retired who repaſſed the Danube, ſince 

their own country was poſſuſſed by the Hunns, who had driven 

them out. The cherations of this campaign are by ſome au- 

thors confuſedly clated, and only hinted at by others; and 

therefore we have 1ivt been avle to give any diſtin& account 

of tnem. All we know for certain is, that part of the Goth: 

ſubmitted to Theodoſrus, and the reſt withdrew from T brace. 

In this, at leaſt, all authors are unanimous. The emperor, 

having thus reſtored Thrace to its former tranquility, returned 


rern 
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in the latter end of the autumn to Theſ/alonica, and there took 
up his winter-quarters. 

Tur following year 380, the two emperors were conſuls, 
Gratian the fifth time, and Theadaſius the firſt. The former, 
after having paſſed the winter at Treves, from which place 
we find two laws dated the ſixth and fifteenth of February, 
ſct out early in the ſpring for /taly, and was on the fourteenth 
of March at Aquileia, and at Milan, on the twenty-fourth of 
April. From Milan he advanced to Sirmium, and continued 
till the end of the ſummer, partly in the neighbourhood of that 
city, and partly in Pannonia l. Theodoſius was ſeized in the 
month of February of this year with a dangerous malad 
and this was what obliged Gratian to quit Gaul, and haſten 
into [/!yricum, leſt the neighbouring barbarians ſhould lay hold 
of that opportunity to break into Thrace t. As the Goths 
were {till in arms, and threatened to paſs the Danube, Grati- 
an, during the malady of his collegue, propoſed, and con- 
cluded, a treaty of peace with them, which, however advan- 
tageous to their nation, was confirmed by 7 heodoſius upon his 
recovery a. One of the articles of this treaty was, if Zoſi- 
mus is to be credited, that the Goths, who ſerved in the Roman 
armies, ſhould beat liberty to quit the ſervice when they plea- 
ſed, provided they found others to ſubſtitute in their room . 
Gratian, by a law dated from Milan the twenty-fourth of 
April, exempts from the obligation of acting upon the ſtage 
ſuch women as had embraced the chriſtian religion, tho* bound 
by their birth to follow thatinfamous profeſhon *. He renewed 
the ſame law the following yea:, adding this clauſe to it, that 
if ſuch women behaved for the future more like players than 
chriſtians, they ſhould be condemned to ſerve the ſtage the re- 


Theodofi- Maining part of their lives, without remiſſion 7. As for Theo- 


us, being 


deſius, being ſeized in the beginning of this year with a dan- 


Seized — g-rous malady, as we have hinted above, he demanded with 


a dange- 


great earneſtneſs the ſacrament of baptiſm ; which he received 


2 mala- with exemplary piety at the hands of Alcolus biſhop of Theſ- 


8 


red. 


ſalonica, after having carefully informed himſelf of the faith 


that prelate profeſſed. Finding him to be both orthodox in 
his belief, and blameleſs in his manners, the pious emperor 
immediately ſent for him to court, was baptized by him; 
and from that inſtant, the violence of the malady abating, 
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he began to recover *. Soon after, the emperor gave a ſignal His x-al 
| proof of his zeal for the orthodox faith, by the famous law Ver the ar- 
©] dated from Theſſalonica the twenty-cighth of February of the Hd 
preſent year 380. In that law Theadeſius declares that he will Tait. 

have all his ſubjects, without exception, to adhere to the faith 

which the church of Rome had received of St. Petcr, 

which was taught by Danuſcus biſhop of that city, and by 

Peter biſhop of Alexandria, a man of great ſanctity; that is, 

that they muſt all acknowledge and confeſs the divinity of the 

Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, that thoſe, who held 

this doctrine, ſhould be deemed chriſtian catholics : but, on 

the contrary, ſuch, as rejected it, ſhould be treated as heretics 

and infamous perſons ; their conventicles ſhould not Le called 

churches, and they themſclves ſhould undergo thofe puniſh- 

ments, which were due to their wickedneſs, from the im- 

perial authority and divine juſtice, it being a crime aid a ſa- 

crilege to depart from the true faith through conten-pt, 

nay, or out ignorance 2. Thus this memorable law, which 

was addreſſed to the people of Conflantineple, and to the pre- 

fet Eutropius, with orders to ſend it into all the provinces, 

and cauſe it to be every-where obſerved by the ſubjecls of the 

empire d. To this law St. Au//in, no doubt, alluied, when 

he wrote, that Theodoſius, upon his acceſſion to the empire, by 

a law full of mercy and juſtice, curbed the fury of the wick- 

ed, and relieved the church, long opprefled by the protection 

given by Valens te the Arians . ſides this, the emperor Several 

publiſhed ſeveral other laws this year, tending to the reform /a:':; of 

tion of manners, viz. one dated the twenty-ſeventh of Lis year. 

March, forbidding all capital trials during the forty days pre- 

ceding Eafter ; that is, during Lent ; another of the eigh- 9 

teenth of December, prohibiting, under ſevere penalties, wi- | 

dows to marry during the time of mourning for their de- | 

ceaſed huſbands, which was by this law extended from ten 

months to a whole year : Several laws againſt informers, who 

were to be puniſhed with death, if they were found to have 

informed thrice, thoꝰ their informations had always proved true. 

By a law dated the ſixteenth of November, the emperor de- 

clares it unlawful for any one to beg the eſtates of ſuch perſons 

as were condemned for treaſon ; adding, whereas the impar- 

tunity of ſuch petitioners often wreſts from the prince what 

he ought not to grant, his reſcript in their favour ſhall be of 
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no force; and ſuch as ſhall by that means have obtained the 
confiſcated eſtates, ſhall be puniſhed as tranſgreſſors of the 
laws. "Theſe eſtates he will have the prince to grant merely 
of his own motion 4, Under other princes, the eftates of 
perſons condemned for treaſon were frequently granted to thoſe 
who had accuſed them, which prpved a great encouragement 


to informers ; but this, and the other laws of Therd:frus, put a 


ſtop to their vile practices. By former laws, the eſtates of 
ſuch as had been baniſhed, or executed, fell to the exchequer ; 
but Theedeſeus, by two laws of this year, dated the ſeventeenth 
of Tune, orders the eſtates of the former to be divided be- 
tween the exchequer and the criminal, or his children ; and 
thoſe of the latter to be left intire to their children or 


grand - children. We are not told what induced the empe- 


ror to be more indulgent to the children of thoſe who were 
executed, than to the children of ſuch as were only baniſhed. 
In caſes of treaſon, only one ſixth of the criminal's eftate 
was to be left to his children, whether he was baniſhed or 
executed. The emperor publiſhed ſeveral other laws this 
year, which are ſo many inſtances of his good-nature, his 
application to buſineſs, and his care of the public welfare f. 


T,.Goths NoTwiTHSTANDING the treaty which the Goths had 


concluded with Gratian, during the malady of Theodefius, that 


Thrace. prince had no ſooner left [/lyricum, to return to Gaul, than 


_ „ 
* 


they paſſed the Danube, under the conduct of Fritigern, Ala- 
theus, and Saphrax; and breaking into Thrace and Pannonia, 
advanced as far as Macedon, deſtroying all with fire and 
ſword *, Zeſimus writes, that they laid waſte Theſſaly and 
Epirus, and penetrated as far .s Achaia, without meeting with 
the lcaſt oppoſition v. Thheodoſius, having in the mean time 
drawn together his troops, took the field ; and coming up 
with the enemy on the frontiers of Macedon, thought it advi- 
ſeable not to venture an engagement with forces ſo much ſupe- 
rior to him in number; but to harraſs them by cutting off 
their parties, and intercepting” their convoys. The Goths, 
appriſed of his deſign, attacked the Roman camp in the dead 
of the night, made themſelves maſters of it, cut moſt of 
Thesodo/ius's men in pieces, and would have taken the empe- 
ror himſelf priſoner, had he not ſaved himſelf by a ſpeedy 
flight, while the Goths were buſied in plundering the tents i. 
Thus Zeſimus. But Idatius k, Marcellinus i, Gregory Na- 
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xianzen, who was then at Conſtantinople n, and Phil:flor- 
gius ®, an Arian writer, and conſequently no-ways partial to 
Theadoſius, allure us, that the emperor gained a complete Theodoſi- 
victory over the Goths ; and that, upon his return to Conſtan- us defeats 
tinople, which happened, according to ſome, on the ſeven- the Goths. 
teenth, according to others, on the twenty-fourth, of No- 
vember, he entered that metropolis in triumph. Fornandes, 
who omits no opportunity of ſetting forth the exploits of 4 
his Gothe, takes no notice of their pretended victory over | 
TBeodoſius. Beſides, Gregory Nazianzeh deſcribes his trium- 
phal entry into Conffantinople, of which he was an eye-wit- 
neſs ; and adds, that he well deſerved that honour, for having : [ 
checked the fury of the barbarians, who, confiding in their 
numbers and natural fierceneſs, had ventured to engage him . 

he emperor, ſoon after his arrival in that metropolis, C 
appointed Gregory Nazianzen biſhop of the place, in the room | 
of the Arian biſhop Demophilus, who refuſed to ſubſcribe to | 
e the doctrine of the council of Nice. The emperor in perſon 
r conducted the new biſhop to the great church, and put him in 
s 3 poſſeſſion, both of that, and of all the other churches in the 
3 city, with their revenues, driving out the Arians, who had 

held them for the ſpace of forty years*. Thus was the 7}, ers- 

d orthodox faith re-eſtabliſhed in the metropolis of the eaſt, a- ox faith 
Ty bout the latter end of this year 380. The next conſuls were re efta- 
2 Fl. Syagrius and Fl. Eucherius, uncle, as is ſuppoſed to Theo- blihed in 
_ drſius. Gratian was this yea., as appears from the dates of the ea/7. 
ſeveral laws, at Milan on the twenty-ninth of March; at A. 
guilei a on the twenty - ſecond of April and eighth of Hay; 
and at Treves on the fourteenth of October. He returned to 
Aquileia on the twenty- ſixth of December, and ſeems to have 
paſſed the winter in that city 1. Valentinian had introduced 
the cuſtom of ſetting yearly at liberty ſome criminals, on oc- 
caſion of the feſtival of Zafter. This cuſtom Gratian con- 
firmed by a law addrefled to Antid:us, vicar of Rome ; but 
excludes from ſuch indulgence all criminals guilty of treaſon, 
parricide, murder, adultery, rapes, inceſt, magic, all falſe 
coiners, and ſuch as had been pardoned before. This law was 
read at Rome on the twenty-firſt of July of this year 381". 
As to the affairs in the eaſt, Theodoſius continued at Con/tan- 
tinople, at leaſt tothe nineteenth of July, During his ſtay in 
that metropolis, he publiſhed a law dated the tenth of January, 
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forbidding heretics of all denominations to hold aſſemblies 
in cities, and commanding the churches throughout the em- 
pire to be immediately delivered up to the catholics. The 
execution of this memorable law was committed to Sapor, 

one of the greateſt generals of his time, who was ſent into 
the ſeveral provinces, with orders every-where to drive out the 
heretics, and put the catholic paſtors in poſſeſſion of the 
churches the ſectaries had uſurped. Sapor met no- where 
with the leaſt difficulty in the execution of his commiſhon, 
except at Antioch, where the catholics were divided among 
themſelves. Philoflorgius writes, that the Arians were not 
only driven from the churches, but from the city of Conflan- 
tinople*. This year Athanaric, the moſt powerful of all the 
Gothiſh princes, who had maintained a three years war with 
Valens, as we have related above, being driven out by a fac- 
tion at home, took refuge in the Roman territories, notwith- 
{tanding nis pretended oath never to tread en Roman ground; 

and coming to Conſtantinople, was there received with great 
marks of friendſhip by Theodaſius, who went out to meet him, 
and attended him, and his numerous retinue, into the city on 
the eleventh of January of the preſent year. But Athanaric 
died ſoon after, viz. on the coul. Af of the ſame month; 
and Theodefius cauſed him to be buried after the Roman 
manner, with ſuch nomp and ſolemnity, that the Goths who 
had attended him in his flight, aſteniſhed at the magnificence 
of the funeral, returned home, reſolved never to moleſt the 
Romans; nay, out of gratitude to the emperor, who had thus 
honoured the memory of their deceaſed prince, they took 
upon them to guard the banks of the Danube, and prevented 
the Romans trom being attacked on that ide». . Orefius 
writes, that the emperor's generous behaviour to Athanaric 
made ſuch a deep impreflion on all the Gothiþ nations, that, 
char ned with his virtue and ſingular good- nature, they renounc- 
ed all farther thoughts of war, and ſubmitted to the laws of the 
empire v. The ſame thing is confirmed by Idatius and Mar- 
cellinus ; but this did not happen till the third of October of 
the ivliowing year, as we ſhall relate anon. A few days af- 
ter the arrival of All auaric at Conſtantinople, and before his 
death, the philoſopher Themi/tius pronounced his fifternth o- 
ration in the palace before the emperor, in which he obſerves, 
among other things, that Theeds/iui, who was then in the 
third year of his reign, had granted il numerable favours, but 
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had not yet condemned one perſon to death *. The pious 
emperor, no leſs deſirous to heal the diviſions that rent the 
church, than to redreſs the abuſes which prevailed in the ſtate, 
ſummoned this year, in the month of May, the ſecond gene - The ſeccond 
ral or œcumenical council, which was held at Conſtantinople æcumeni- 
by all the biſhops of his dominions?. While the council was cal council, 
aſſembling, the emperor publiſhed a law dated the ſecond of Several 
May, depriving ſuch as had renounced the chriſtian religion /awvs of 
to embrace paganiſm, of the right of diſpoſing of any thing Theodoñ · 
by will *. By a law dated the eighth of the ſame month, u 4A 
he extends that penalty to the Manichees, whoſe eſtates he beretici. 
declares confiſcated, unleſs their children ſhould embrace the 
true religion; in which caſe they were to enjoy the inheri- 
tance of their parents d. In a council held before the empe- 
ror on the twenty - ainth of June, Theodsfius declared. that the 
reſpect due to the prieſt not ſuffering biſhops to be ſum- 
moned to the public courts as witneſſes, they were by the 
laws exempted from the obligation of appearing there e. B 
another law dated the nineteenth of July, he forbids the Euno- 
mians and Arians to build churches, either in the cities or in 
the country, and declares the places where they ſhall have 
preached, or performed any other function, confiſcated 4. 
All theſe laws are dated from Conſtantinople; but two others, 
of the twenty-firſt of July, from Heraclea in Thrace, 
whither the emperor had advanced againſt ſuch of the barba- 
rians as were ſtill in arms. Zefimus tells us, that having de- 
manded aſſiſtance of Gratian, that prince ſcnt him a 3 
rable body of troops commanded by Bauds, or Bauto, and Ar- 
bogaſtes, who were both Fronks, but cxpericnced officers, 
and greatly attached to the empire The former was father to 
Eudoxia the wife of Arcadius, and maintained a correſpon- 
dence by letters with Symmuachus t. Of the latter we {hall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. Upon the arrival of theſe 
two renowned commanders, the Geths, who were ravaging 
Macedon and Theſſaly, retired with great precipitation into 
Thrace; but not being able to ſubſiſt in that province, which 
they themſelves had laid waſte tlie preceding vear, they were 
forced to ſue for peace, and ſubmit to The:drfrus 3, Thus 
Zofumus, detracting, according to his cuſtom, as much as he 
can, from the glory of Thceds/izs. However, he owns, 
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that the emperor gained a complete victory over the Scyri and 
Carpodace, who had, jointly with the Hanns, broken into the 
empire, and that he obliged them to repaſs the Danube u. 


—_— We find the Scyri frequently mentioned amongſt the northern 


barbarians ; but of the Carpodace no farther notice is taken in 
hiſtory. This campaign ended, it ſeems, in September ; for, 
on the fifth of that month, the emperor was at Adrianople, 
and on the twenty-eighth at Con/tantinople, where he conti- 
nued the remaining part of the year i. 

THE following year 382, when Antonius, called alſo by 
ſome, Antoninus, and ſuppoſed to have been father-in-law to 
T heodsſius, was conſul with Syagrius, the neighbouring bar- 
barians broke into Italy; but were ſoon driven back by 
Grattan, who paſſed the greateſt part of this year at Milan, or 
in that neighbourhood, watching their motions *. From 
ſome laws publiſhed in the month of September of this year, 
it appears that the emperor was forced to raiſe new levies, 
and demand extraordinary ſubſidies, for the defence of 
Rhœtia and Tlyricum. A law dated the fifteenth of De- 
cember informs us, that perſons of fortune were obliged to ſup- 
ply the army with horſes l. As Rome was infeſted by mul- 
titudes of beggars, Gratian by a law dated the twentieth of 
June, orders Severus, prefect of the city, to ſeize ſuch ofthem 
as were Capable of earning their livelihood by working, and 
to beſtow them upon thoſe who ſhall have informed againſt 
them, either as ſlaves, if they were ſuch by condition, or to be 
employcd the remaining part of their lives, if they were free- 
burr, in tilling their grounds, and in other works of agricul- 
ture”, By another law, dated the eighteenth of Augu/t, he 
ſuſpends, tur the fpace of thirty days, the execution of all cri- 
minals, recxoning from the day they received ſentence. By a- 
noiher law, hc ordered the altar of Victory, which ſtood in the 
place where the Roman ſenate aſſembled, to be removed, and 
declared the revenues belonging to it confiſcated ®. This al- 
tar had been re:!noved by Conftantius, when he came to Rome 
in 337, but re-cHabliſhed by Julian in 361, and fuffered to 
continue there by /alentinian, who allowed to all his ſubjects the 
fre: exerciſe or whatſreligion they liked beſt. At the ſame time, 
Gratiain declared void and null all the privileges and exempti- 
ous granted by other emperors to the pagan pontiffs, or to the 
veltal virgins, ordering the officers of the revenue to 
ſciz2 on the Ins, which, for the ſuture, ſhould be be- 
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queathed to them or their temples. The pagan ſenators 

ſent deputics, at the head of whom was Symmachus, to try 
whether they could prevail upon the emperor to revoke theſe 

laws; but Gratian would not ſo much as admit them to his pre- 

ſence o. The heretics met with no leſs ſevere treatment in Lau er 
the eaſt from Theodeſius, than the pagans in the weſt from Theodoſi- 
Gratian ; for by a law dated the laſt of March, he declared us againſt 
ſuch of the Manichees, as were then known by the names of h:retics. 
Encratite, Saccofori, and Hydroparaſtate, that is, the conti- 

nent, the ſack-bearers, the water-drinkers, guilty of death, 
encouraging all to inform againſt them, and likewiſe againſt 

ſuch as, in the celebration of Zafter, differed as to the day 

from other chriſtians ; theſe he likewiſe pronounced guilty of 

death ?, All the laws enacted this year by Theodo/ius are dat- 

ed from Conftantinople; which gives us room to believe, that 

he continued in that city without taking the field, the Goths Ve Goths 
having, by their deputies, offered to ſubmit to him, as we have ſubmit 10 
related above. As they had been driven out of Macedon, and Theodo- 
ſhut up in Thrace, where they could not ſubſiſt, Theodofeus, ſius. 


not caring to drive them to deſpair, received their deputies in 


a very obliging manner; and as they could not return to their 
own country, which was held by the Hunns, upon their lay- 
ing down their arms, he gave them leave to ſettle in Thrace? 
and Ma. ſia; which two provinces were almoſt quite diſpeopled ; 

by the frequent incurſions of the neighbouring barbarians, and 

the late wars. The emperor exempted them from all the 

tributes and taxes that were paid by the other ſubjects of the 

empire 1. This was in all likelihood one of the articles on 

which they ſubmitted. Great numbers of them entered into 

the Roman ſervice ; but formed a ſeparate body, and were 

commanded by officers of their own nation, which proved : 
the ſource of many evils ; but as they were well acquainted | 
with the avarice, injuſtice, and cruelty, of the Reman officers, 
they refuſed to put themſelves into their power, and inſiſted 
upon their continuing united, in order to ſecure themſelves 
againſt ſuch inſults as they had reaſon to apprchend, when 
diſperſed among the Reman troops. Zofemus does not forget 
to blame the conduct of Thecdaſus, and his want of foreſigbt, 
in this particular * ; but Theniſtius, in a ſpecch which he pro- 
nounced before the emperor himſelf, tells him, that he 2vincg, 
by his indulgence and good-nature, the baibarians, whom he 
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was not perhaps in a condition to conquer by force of arms f. 
The Goths therefore were not yet ſo far weakened, as to ſub- 
mit to what terins the emperor thought fit to impoſe upon 
them *. 

THe next conſuls were Fl, Merobaudes, the ſecond time, 
and Flavius Saturninus. Gratian was, from the twenty- 
ninth of January of this year 383, to the ſecond of May, at 
Milan; at Padua on the twenty-ſeventh and twenty-eighth 
of the ſame month; and at Verena on the ſeventeenth of 
June u. He publiſhed ſeveral excellent laws this year, and 
among the reſt one dated the nineteenth of January, revok- 
ing all the privileges and exemptions granted to particular 
perſons, to the prejudice of the body to which they belong- 
ed *; another dated the twenty-ſeventh of February, inflict- 
ing ſevere penalties on ſuch as ſhould conceal deſerters or 


- robbers *; a third, condemning informers to ſuch puniſh- 


ments as were due to the crimes of which they accuſed others, 
when they could not make good the charge 7; a fourth, for- 
bidding any deference to be paid to ſuch orders. as tribunes, 
ſecretaries, counts, or any other perſons, however dignified 
and diſtinguiſhed, ſhould pretend to have received from the 
emperor by word of mouth *: The former of theſe two 
Jaws is dated the twenty-ſeventh of May, and the latter the 
ſeventeenth of June. By a law dated the twenty-ſecond of 
May, he declares thoſe incapable of diſpoſing of their eftates 
by will, who ſhall renounce the chriſtian religion to embrace 
paganiſm, Judaiſm, or the exeerable tenets of the Manichees. 
Thoſe by whom they ſhall have been ſcduced, are ſubjected 
to the ſame penalty . This year is remarkable for a dread- 
ful famine, that raged in Rome, but more on account of the 
diſturbances that were raiſed in the ſtate by Maximus, and 
put an end to the life and reign of the excellent emperor 
Gratian. That uſurper, named Magnus Clemens Maximus, 
was by birth a Briton, as a learned modern writer pretends to 
gather from Socrates b; but, in our opinion, that author ſpeaks 
of the place where he began to reign,and not of the place of his 
nativity ©, as does likewiſe Gildas a. Pacatus, who flouriſhed 
in thoſe times, aſſures us, that he was a ſtranger in Britain, 
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and had been baniſhed into this iſland . Zofimus writes, 


that he was a native of Spain, which is not improbable, 
ſince it is certain, that he pretended to be allied to Theodo/ius. 
He was brought up, ſays Pacatus, in the family of Theodoſius 
as a ſervant, and employęd in the meaneſt offices S. Zeſimus 
pretends, that he ſei ved in Britain with Theedoſius, who, as 
we have obſerved above, attended his father into this iſland in 
the year 368. Be that as it will, ſeeing Theodeſius raiſed to 
the empire, ſays Zeſimus, while he could not attain to any 
creditable employment, prompted by jealouſy and envy, he 
began to foment the averſion of the Roman ſoldiers to Gratian, 
whom they looked upon as too great an encourager of fo- 
reigners; inſomuch that in the end they revolted, declared 
Maximus emperor, and, with the uſuil ſolemnity, gave him 
the purple and diadem. He gave out, chat he was allied to 
Theodoſius, and that it was with his participation and conſent 
he had taken upon him the ſovereignty v. Thus Zefimus. 
But Sulpicius Severus, and Or:fus *, tell us, that the ſol- 
diers mutinying forced him to accept tae purple. The 2u- 
thority of theſe two authors, of whom the former flour iſhed 
at that very time, and the other ſoon after, is of cat weight 
with us. Oreofius ſtyles him a man of courage, ani worthy 
of the empire, had he attained it by lawful means; and 
Sulpicius ſpeaks of him as one, who, abating tins :\urpation, 
deſerved in every other reſpect to be eſteeme j and comm. nded w. 
Gregory of Teurs writes, that, before is uſu-pation, he had 
gained ſeveral ſignal victories in Britain“; and ſome modern 
authors, that he drove the Scots quite out of the iſland o. But 
neither is conſiſtent with what we have related above out of 
Zofimus, Maximus at firſt was ſupported only by a ſmall 
number of the inhabitants of this iſland ; but others flocking 
to him from all parts of Britain, he found himſelf in a very 
ſhort time at the head of a numerous army, which, without loſs 
of time, he tranſported into Gaul; and landing at the mouth 
of the Rhine, he prevailed upon the neighbouring provinces 
to revolt from Gratian, and join him, not ſo much by force 


of arms, as by art and addreſs ?, extending, ſays Gildas, by 


lyes and perjuries the empire which he had acquired by wick- 
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edneſs and rebellion 4. Gratian was then making war upon 
the Germans called Futhong: ; but he no ſooner heard of the 
arrival of the uſurper in Gaul, than he haſtened to Treves, 
to put a ſtop to his farther progreſs. On his march, great 
numbers of his troops, gained over by the emiſſaries of Maxi- 
mus, abandoned him, to take part with the uſurper. How- 
ever, thinking himſelf ſtill a match for Maximus, he left 
Treves, went in queſt of his enemy, and offered him battle v. 
Barenius writes, that Gratian, finding himſelf abandoned by 
his own troops, had called; the Hunnt and Alans to hisaſ- 
ſiſtance, and that his army conſiſted chiefly of thoſe barba- 
rians . The learned Uſher was once of the ſame opinion t 
but afterwards retracted it ® ; St. Ambroſe, on whoſe autho- 
Tity it was grounded, ſpeaking in the letter quoted by Baro- 
nius », not of Gratian, but of Valentinian II. Gratian's 
army was commanded by Merobaudes, and count Balis, an 
officer of known valour and fidelity . Some authors write, 
that a battle was fought near Paris ?. But Zeſimus tells us, 
that the two armies continued for five days together in the 


preſence of each other, without any action, except a few 


ſkirmiſhes in which no great advantage was gained on 
either ſide ; but that in the end the troops of Gratian, 
provoked at his ſhewing ſo much favour, and giving the pre- 
ference, to foreigners, as if he chiefly relied on their courage 
and fidelity, ſhamefully deſerted him, and went over to Maxi- 
mus, Gratian, ſeeing himſelf thus betrayed and abandoned, 
fled towards the Alps, attended only by three hundred horſe- 
men; and having got into Lyons, after he had been refuſed 
admittance into other cities, he was there taken priſoner, and 
ſoon after put to death =. That he was put to death at 
Lyons, all authors agree, except Zofimus, who miſtook, as is 
ſuppoſed, Singidunum in M for Lugdunum in Gaul. Socra- 
tes and Sogomen d relate his death with ſeveral circumſtances 
unknown to other writers; for they tell us, that Andraga- 
thius, who was general of the norſe under Maximus, and ſent 
by him to purſue Cratian, coming up with the fugitive 
prince as he was crofling the Rhone, put himſelf into a cloſe 
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litter, and ordered his men to give out, that in the litter was 
the empreſs Leta, whom Gratian had lately married, go- 


ing to her huſband. The emperor, giving credit to this 
report, and impatient to ſee one whom he ſo tenderly | 
loved, turned back to meet her; but while he was ſtanding 


with open arms ready to receive her, Andragathius, ſtarting 
out of the litter, ſeized him, and ſoon after put him to death. 
This account cannot be reconciled with what we read in St. 
Ambroſe, a contemporary writer, viz. that Gratian was be- 
trayed by a perſon whom he had truſted with intire provinces : 
that being by the traitor invited to a banquet, he refuſed at 
to comply with the invitation, ſuſpeRing ſome treachery z 

but being in the end deceived by falſe oaths, and feigned pro- 
teſtations, he came to the banquet, but was murdered, as he 
withdrew with thoſe who had feaſted with him e. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances are not mentioned by hiſtorians; only Oro 
and Marcellinus write, that he was ſurpriſed by the craft and 
artifice of Maximus, and ſoon after put to death 4. Thus 
died Gratian in the flower of his age, having lived only twen- 
ty-four years, and three or four months, and reigned, from 
the time he had been created emperor, fixteen years and one 
day, but from the death of his father, only ſeven years and 
nine months. He married in 374 or 375 Conſtantia, the 
poſthumous daughter of the emperor Con/tantius, and had by 
her a ſon, and other children f ; but they all died, it ſeems, 
before him “, as did likewiſe his wife Conſtantia, whoſe body 
was brought this very year to Conſtantinople, according to 
Idatius and the chronicle of Alexandria, on the thirty-ficſt of 
Auguſt, and interred on the ſecond of December. Gratian, 
not long before his death, married to his ſecond wife Leta *, 
to whom, as well as to her mother, by name Piſſamine, The- 
odoſius allowed a yearly penſion, to ſupport them according 
to their rank, which they employed in relieving the poor of 
Rome, while that city was beſieged by Alaric in the year 
408 i. Ihe death of Gratian was no ſooner known at Mi- 
lan, than St. Ambroſe, who had lived in great intimacy with 
him, and was, as appears from his works, deeply affected 
with the loſs of ſuch an excellent and inimitable prince, as he 
ſtyles him, ſet out in great haſte from that city to demand 
his body of Maximus in the name of Valentinian, but the 


e Aunnos. pſal. lxi. p. 848. 4 Oros.p. 220. MarxciLt, 
chron. e Sock. |, v. c. 11. p 270. MarczLt. chron. 
f Aus. civit. Dei. I. v. c. 25. Au k. de fid. I. i. c. 20. Twe- 


opor. I. v. c. 12. p. 722. 802. I. vii. hz. P. 721. Idem 
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uſurper refuſed it to him, pretending, that the tranſporting 
of i, athes would ſerve only to renew the grief of the ſol- 
dier k. lowever, they were afterwards brought to Milan, 
and wterred thete near the tomb ot Valentinian II. As tor 
His h hie character, ail writers, whether chriſtians or pagans, agree, 
eg 2 that he «as endowed with every good quality that can be de- 
3 fired in a prince, extolling with one voice his modeſty, his 
jule, his modetetion, and defire of doing good to all, in 
winch he ſcemen to place his chief happineſs. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, though a zealous pagan, writes, that he would 
hive squalled the greatett princes of antiquity, had he lived 
longer; out at the fame time blames him, as being too much 
ad:!'ed to hunting, and other diverſions ', which may be 
ju'tlv imputed to his youth, and for which he would, in all 
Ii, 19d, have made ample amends by applying ſeriouſly 
to -uiine's in his :iper years. St. Ambroſe, Theodoret, Rufi- 
a Anuſonius, and even Zeſimus himielt, give us a great 
idea of his piciy, in which he ſurpaſſed all the princes who 
had reigned before tin, Conflantine himſelf not excepted. 
St. Ambroſe, in his anſwer to a letter the emperor had written 
to lum, gives him the title of meſt chriftian ®. The many 
laws he enacted in favour of the catholics, are ſo many in- 
ſtances of his zcal for the orthodox faith. Though none of 


h ſaid to the chriſtian princes his predeceflors had ſcrupled to aſſume 


be the firſt the hatt of the high pontiff of the pagans, yet when it was, 
a0 reject according to cuſtom, brought to him, he rejected it, ſaying, 
e the tit e chat it was not conſiſtent with the principles of the chriſtian 
of Herb. religion to wear that habit. Thus Zeſimus *; but it will be 
pon: Ff. no caly taſk to prove that either Con/fantine after his con- 
verſion, or any other chriſtian prince, ever aſſumed the ha- 
b.t oi title of PONTIFTEX MAxX1MUs, though the latter was 
commonly given to them by the pagans, and even to Gratian 
himſelt o. Ihe pagan prieſts, adds Zofemus, finding the em- 
peror would not accept either of the habit, or title of high- 
p-ntiff, the chief man among them uttered theſe memorable 
words; If the prince will not be ſtyled pontifex maximus, 
Maximus 20 ſoon become pontifex x, ſoretelling, that Maxi- 
mut would be raiſed to the empire. But this pretended pre- 
diction, or, as we may call it, pun, was, without all doubt, 
; inven after the revolt of Maximus. However that be, 
3 Miximus was no ſooner informed of the death of Gratian, 
* ys * than he took his ſon Flavius Victor for his collegue in the 
ad % „ 06016. pal, lxi p. 849. | AMMIAN. I. xxvii. p. 344. 
6 maAusgos de fidW. 110. u Zox. I. iv. p. 701, © GavurT. 

p. 160, BAKON. ann, 312. ? Zos, ibid. 
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power he had uſurped, and gave him, though then orly an 

infant, the title of Auguſtus, as we read in Victor the auto- 

rian 1; which is confitmed by ſome antient inſcriptions *, 

though Zeſimus gives him only the tide of Car“. The 

5 uſurper ned the ſeat of his empire at Treves, and extended 

4 his wing:; to uſe the expreſſion of Gildas *, over Spain and 
Britain, being maſter, according to Zeſimus u, of all the ; 
count: ies, which Grattan, in the diviſion of the weitern pro— 

vinces, had reſerved for his own ſhare. We do not find; 

that he put any of Gratian's favourites to death, except Me- 
robaudes, the conſul of this year, and Lats, or, as ſome Puts Me - 
ſtyle him, Fullio, one of the beſt officers of his age; their 5 7 
only crime wies their inviolable attachment to Gretien, by 2 N 
whom they hai been raifed for their eminent ſervices to the - 
greateſt office, in the ſtate vw. Aferobaudes received orders 

trom the tvram to diſpatch himſelf, which he did accorcing- 

ly, to avoid a more ignominious death? Pacatus writes, 

that Bulio was trangled i in his own houle by the Brito:rs, who 

ſerved under Maximus ? ; but from St. Ambroſe it appears, 

that the uſurper Had commanded him to be cunveyed to Che 

lons on the Sauce, to be there burat alive; but that he by a vio- 

lent death prevented the execution of fo cruei a ſcntence 2. 
Proſper, in his chronicle, writes, that Cratiun was betray cel 

by Merobaudes; but is hs contradicted by all other wiit- 

ers, and the death of that brave officer ſufficiently clcars him 

from ſo black an afperſion ; whence in the chronicle of Pro/- 

per, ſome, inſtead of Aferobaudes, read Melloba undes; ivr 
Mellobaudes, king of the Franks, ſerved under Gratian in 
quality of comes domeſticorum * ; and treacheiy was in thoſe 

days the peculiar character of that nation. Maximus com- 
manded count Narfes hkewiſe, and Leucadius, governor of 

a province, to be put to death for their attachment to Gra- 

tian; but was prevailed upon by the famous St. Martin to 

ſpare them d. Paulus Diaconus, in his life of St. Ambree, 

tells us, that that prelate was ſent into Gaul to propole an 
accommodation between Maximus and young / alentinian ; 

vn which occaſion he treated the uſurper as one cut oft from 

the communion of the church, exhorting him to atonè by a 

ſincere repentance for the enormous crime he had committed 
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in imbruing his hands in the blood of an innocent princes 

his lawful ſovereign : the ſame author adds, that other biſh- 

ops, more complaiſant, flocking from all parts to the tyrant's 

court, by their low and ſhameful flatteries, Julled him afl 

in his wickedneſs c. As Maximus had brought over wi 

him into Gaul the flower of the Britiſh youth, and the Ro- 

man ſoldiers quartered in the iſland, the country remained by 

that means expoſed to the incurſions of the Scots and Pits, 

who meeting with little or no oppoſition, over-ran the nor- 

thern parts, committing every-where dreadful ravages. The 

Romans now-and-then ſent over troops to drive them back 

„into their own country; but they conſtantly returned, and 
continued thus harraſſing the Roman provinces till the arrival 

of the Angles and Saxons, who made themſelves maſters of 

that part of the iſland which is now known by the name of 

The Bri- England, about the middle of the fifth century 4. Thoſe 
tons who Britons, who attended Maximus into Gaul, never returned 
attended to their native country; but are ſuppoſed to have ſettled 
Maximus in Armorica, which was allotted to them by Maximus, and 
into Gaul, from its new inhabitants called Britannia, now Bretagne . 


are ſup- Colonies are ſaid to have been ſent from this iſland into Bre- 


poſed to tagne at three different times, viz. in the reign of Conflantius 
bave ſet- Chlorus, the father of Conſtantine the Great, during the u- 
2 ſurpation of Maximus, and when the Angles made them- 
BENE. ſelves maſters of this iſland 1. The antients mention the 
latter, but take no notice of the other two colonies ; which 

gives us room to queſtion the truth of what the moderns have 

written on that head. Conflantius, who in the end of the 

fifth century wrote the life of St. Germain of Auxerre, calls 
Bretagne, Armorica, ; but Sidonius of Clermont, who flour- 

iſhed about the ſame time, ſpeaks of Britons inhabiting the 

country that borders on the Loire *; nay, his letters 


we find one to Riotham their king. That the Britons, who 


went over with Maximus, ſettled in Armorica among the na- 
tives of the country, is not affirmed by any antient hiſtorian, 
but may be looked upon as a conjecture not altogether impro- 
bable ; but that they, driving out the antient proprietors, 
made themſclves abſolute maſters of the country, under the 
conduct of their leader Conan Meriodoc ; and wanting wo- 
men, had recourſe to Dionotus, or Diodochus, king of Corn< 


© PavL. Drac. vit. Ambroſ. p. $2, 83. d GILD. c. 11 
p. 117. * Idem ibid. Ussz R. ibid. p. 199, 200. f Us- 
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wall, who ſent them his own daughter, by name Urſula, with 
eleven thouſand young women of quality, and fixty thouſand of 
an inferior rank, is now deemed an arrant fable, even by the 
Roman-catholic writers. Had the Britons wanted women, they 
would, without all doubt, have kept thoſe of the country, 
when they drove out the men. Beſides, it is altogether im- 
probable, that Cornwall was ſo ſtocked with women as to ſpare 
ſeventy-one thouſand virgins. The fleet, fraught with theſe 
_ unhappy virgins, is ſuppoſed to have been driven by a ſtorm 
to the mouth of the Rhine, and to have ſailed up that river to 
Cologn, where they fell into the hands of the barbarians, who 
fought for Gratian againſt Maximus, and were by them eith- 
er put to death, or carried into captivity. Urſula is ſtill re- 
vered in the church of Rome as a ſaint; but the number of 
eleven thouſand virgins, ſaid to have ſuffered martyrdom with 
her, has been not many years ſince left out of the Roman bre- 
viary. Of Auſonius, who was preceptor to Gratian, we ſhall 
ſpeak in note (L). But to reſume the thread of the hiſtory. 
Theodoſius, 


L) Decius, or rather Decimus Magnus Auſonius, was a native of 
Bourdeaux. He tells us, that he was deſcended of a noble family 
(15) ; however, his father, who was a native of Baxat, and lived 
at Bourdeaux, followed the profeſſion of phyſic, till his ſon 
cured him the rank and title of honorary prefect of [/lyricum. He 
— gratis, and was generally eſteemed a man of learning ; 

„what may ſeem ſtrange, was better acquainted with the Greek, 
than the Latin, tongue. He died in 377, at the age of eighty- 
eight or ninety (16). Cæcilius Argicius Arborius, uncle to Auſo- 
nus by the mother, was born in Autun, and deſcended of an illuſ- 
trious family; but his father and uncle being proſcribed in the 
reign of Gallienus and Aureliam, he was obliged to abandon his 
country, and retire to „where he married Emilia Corinthia 
Maura, deſcended of a good family, and had by her one fon nam- 
ed /ZEmilizs Arborius, and three daughters, Hilaria, Dry- 
adia, and Tonia: Arborius was a celebrated profeſſor of eloquence ; 
Hilaria profefled celibacy, and became famous for her virtue ; 
Dryadia was betrothed, but died a little before the celebration of 
her nuptials ; /Zoenia was mother to Au/onius. Julia Cataphronia, 
the ſiſter of ulis Auſoniur, our author's father, embraced the ſtate 
of virginity, and lived to a great age (17). As for Auſorrus him- 
ſelf, he ſtudied rhetoric under his uncle Arborius at Tolouſe, where 
Arborizs taught about the year 325, before he was invited to Con- 
faxtinople by Conſtantine ; he ſtudied likewiſe at Bourdeaux under 


(15) Anſon, grat. a. pro conſul. p. 389. (16) Idem, parent. i. 
idyl. 30. p. 355 — 359. (17) dem, parent. iv. p. 106—109, 
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Theadofeus, who had never ſtirred this year from Conflanting- 
ple, or the neighbourhood of that metropolis, was no ſooner 
informed 


Miner vius, Nepotianus, and Staplylus, profeſſors * grammar and 
rhetoric (18). When he had ended his ſtudies, he firſt pleaded 
at the bar, and afterwards taught grammar and rhetoric ; which 
profeſſion he followed for the ſpace of near thirty years, till he 
was, by Valentinian J. appoint ed preceptor to his ſon Gratiay in 
357, whom he attended into Germany the following year 368 (19). 
He had ſoon after ſome employment at court, with the title of ce- 
mes or count, and was by degrees raiſed to the firſt offices in the 
ſtate. Valentinian made him queſtor, and had even promiſed him 
the conſulſbip (20. After the death of Yalentizian, Gratien raiſ- 
ed him to the high ſtation of præfectus pretorio, firſt of Traly and 
Africa. and afterwards of Gaul. He was prefect of Gaul, and 
likewiſe conſul, in 379 21), He was, it ſeems, at Treves when 
 Gratiar, was k illed (22); but ſoon after retired to Guienne (23). 
In a letter to Paul inus, about the vear 392, he deſcribes the place 
where he then led a retired life (24), which is ſuppoſed to have 
been in Saintonge. He profeſſed, without all doubt, the chriſtian 
religion; btt his writings are, even in the opinion of Scaliger, al- 
together unworthy of the chriſtian name, being filled with pagan 
expreſſions, and the moſt barefaced obſcenities, in which he per- 
haps ſurpaſſes the moſt infamous among the pagan poets. As for 
his ſtyle, it is commended by ſome, and found fault with by others. 
"he reader will find the different opinions of critics concerning his 
writings in Baillet (25). His works, which give jome light to hiſ- 
tory, are the epigrams he wrote on the profeſſors of Bourdeaus,, 
his verſes on the chief cities of the empire, and the ſpeech in 
which he returned thanks to Gratian for the honour he had done 
him in raiſing him to the conſulſhip. He wrote verſes on all 
the emperors, who had reigned till his time, and likewiſe conſular 
tables, entending to the year 382 or 383 (26). But the latter 
work has een 'ong ſince entirely loſt, and of the former only a 
ſmall part has reached us. His poem on the Malle was greatly 
eſtcemed by Simmachas (27), and is ſtill looked upon, by the beſt 
jadges, 2: his mafter-pizce (28). Some aſcribe to him, but with- 


out ſufficient ground, the diſtichs that paſs under the name of Cato 


(18) Forſus in clar. urb. p. 208. epift. p. 457. tal. 3 AT 
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informed of the death of Gratian, than he drew together all his 
forces, with a deſign to march againſt the uſurper, and pre- 


vent 


(29). The emperor Theodofius, who had a particular eſteem for 
him, wrote to him with his own hand, demanding his works (30). 
Auſonius and Symmachus lived in great intimacy, as appears from 
their letters to each other (31). Gratiar, out of gratitude to his 
preceptor, not only preferred him to the greateſt employments of 
the ſtate, but likewiſe raiied moſt of h's relations. His 1 Was 
by him honoured, as we have hinted above, with the title of pre- 
fect of Hlyricum before the year 379; for in that year he died, be- 
ing then in the eighty eighth or ninetieth year of his age (32). 
Sanctus, who married his wife's filter, was made governor of Bri- 
tain (33). Paulinus, ſon-in-law to his ſiſter D-yadia, was raed to 
the government of the province of Tarraco in Spain, and the 
huſb ind of his other niece by the ſame Dryadia, to great employ- 
ments (34). Arboriut, prefect of Rome in 380, is ſuppoſed to have 
been his nephew by the (ame ſiſter (35). Auſonius married Atry/ia 
Lucana Sabina, the daughter of Attufins Lucanus Taliſſus, one of 
the chief citizens of Bourdeaur, and had by her two ſons, vis. 
Auſonius and Heſperus, and one daughter, whoſe name is not men- 
tioned in hiſtory. Auſonius died in hi; infancy ; but Heſperus was 
prefeR in Africa in 376, of Italy in 378, and the ſame year pre- 
fe of Gaul with his father. The daughter of Au/onius was mar- 
ried firſt to YVallatinus Euromius, Who died when he was yet very 
young, though he had been already governor of a province in 2/- 
bricum, and atterwards to Thalaſſus, Who was broconſul of A. 
frica in 378. She had one Son by Euromus or Euromius, and ſe- 
vera! children by Thalaſus, of whom the e'deſt was named Auſo- 
mins (55). Symmachus mentions a fon of Thalaſſus, to whom the 
ſenate ha], at his reque't, granted ſome favours {37). Auſonins 
had taken care to initruRt his dxnghter in the liberal ſciences (38). 
His wife $25:za died in the twe 1ty-eighth year of her age (30); 
and Auſonius competed her epitapn thirty fix years after (40). [He 
wrote his conſular tables, and tome other hi torigal pieces, for the 
uſe and inſtruction of his ſon H. perus, whom he commends as a 
young man of extraordinary parts, ard naturally more grave and 
compoſed than himſcit 41). Hzpcra; married the dauer of Se- 


(29) Ve poet. Lat. c. 4. p. 55. (30) 4%. 5. 1. 
,,, 8 9.25.3. 22: 31:3. 254 Xcs 
(32) Auſon. idyl. 30. p. 358, 3593. baren i. p. 102. (33) 
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vent him from ſeiziag on /taly and W:ft-Illyricum, be- 
longing to young Valentinian. But in the mean time, Max- 
imus having aſſured him by his deputies, that he had no de- 
fizn upon the dominions of Valentinian, but that he would ſuf- 
fer him peaceably to reign in Italy, Africa, and [llyricum, 
T hoodsfius thought it adviſeable to put off his journey into the 
welt *, Not long after, Maximus ſent his great chamberlain 
to Theodoſius, not to make an apology, ſays Zeſimus d, for 
Maximus the murder of Gratian, but to propoſe an alliance with the 
propoſes an emperor againſt the common enemies of the empire; and 
ere in caſe he rejected that friendly offer, to denounce war a- 
e gainſt him. Theodofins not thinking the glory that might 
odoſius. : | : 
accrue to him from revenging the death of Grattan a ſufficient 
motive for entering intoa war, which he foreſaw would be at- 
tended with great eviis, and perhaps with the ruin of the empire, 
the neighbouring barbarians being ready to invade it on all 
Ie ac ſides, hearkened to the propoſals of Maximus; and acknow- 
bnoledges legding him in the end for his collegue, ſent Cynegius, 
him for then comes largitionum, and afterwards prefect of the eaſt, in- 
bis college o Egypt, with orders to proclaim Maximus there, and to 
cauſe his image to be ſet up in Alexandria e. Zofimus in this 
place writes, that Theodsfius only pretended to be reconciled 
with H. ximus, to diveit him from ſurpriſing young Valentinian, 
who was not in a condition to make head againſt ſo power- 
ful an enemy; and elſewliere 4 blames him 2 obſerving the 
treaty he concluded with the uſurper, when he vught both in 
policy and honour to have made war upon him. Pacatus tells 
us, that when Maximus revolted, Theodoſius was engaged 
in a war on the moſt diſtant confines of the eaſt ©, per- 
haps with the Saracens ; for he is ſaid by Marcellinus ', to 
have overcome them about the beginning of his reign ; and 


a THEMIST. Or. xviii. p 220. d Zos l. iv. p. 764. 
e Idem, p 761. d Idem, p. 768, e PACAT. p. 263. 
f MAxkceLL. chron. 


werus Cenſor Julianus, and Pomtonia Urbica, who was deſcended of 
an il/uit-;ous tami.y, and had by her at leaſt three chiidren, of 
whom the youngeit. named Paftor, died when he was but a youth: 
of Paulinus, his eldeſt ſon ſurnamed 2he penitent, we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to {peak hereafter From the poem he wrote on his re- 
pentance, and fyled Euchari//iccr, it appears, that his father was 
Fkrit vicar of Maced-n, where Pc:://aus was born in 3765, ard after- 
wards proconſul of Africa, which employment he held for the 
Face of twenty-eight months 42). 


(42) Paulin. . 5. p. 284, 286. 
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Libanius writes, that the news of a victory gained this year 
by Richomer was received with great joy by the inhabi- 
tants of Antioch s. The Hun, likewiſe called Ephtolites 
whoſe country bordered on Perſia, as appears from Pre— 
copius, are faid to have broken into Meſopotamia about 
this time, and to have even laid ſiege to Edefſa, which 
obliged Theadoſius to fend part of his forces to the relief of 
that city 8. No wonder therefore, that the emperor at this 
juncture choſe rather to receive Maximus for his partner in 
the empire, than, by rejecting his propoſals, to kindle a war 
in the very bowels of the empire, which, in all likelihood, 
would have proved fatal to both parties. Ihe wars we have 
mentioned were managed by his generals ; for the emperor 
himſelf, as we have obſerved above, continued the whole 
year at Conftantinople, or in that neighbourhood. In the 
very beginning of the preſent year 383, that is, on the fix- 
teenth, or, as others will have it, on the nineteenth of Ja- 
nuary, he had declared his fon Arcadius emperor ', The 
ceremony was performed with extraordinary pomp at the Arcadius 
palace of Hebdomon, diſtant ſeven miles from Conflanti- declared 
nople. Arcadius was then about ſix years old; for at emperor. 
the time of his death, which happened on the fuſt of 
May 408, he was according to Socrates, in the thirty- 
firſt year of his age k. As for Valentinian II. who poſſeſſed 
the weſtern provinces of [/!yricum, with [taly and Africa, 
while Maximus held Gaul, Spain, and Britain, he was at this 
time but twelve, or at moſt, thirteen years old; and the 
great diſturbances which his mother Juſtina raiſed, by eſpou- 
ſing with too much warmth the cauſe of the Arians, give us 
room to believe, that ſhe reigned in her ſon's name. Under 
her Probus, who had been conſul in 371, and prefect of Ih- 
ricum and Itahy in 368, had the chief direction of affairs ; 
but, in all matters of moment, the young prince had recourſe 
to Theodefius w; nay, Oreſius looks upon Theodofius as ſole 
emperor, atter the death of Gratian, of the weſtern as well 
as the eaſtern provinces . | 

THE next conſuls were Richomer and Clearchus. The for- 
mer was of the royal blood of the Franks, had been comes d.- 
meſticorum under Gratian, and was left by that prince with 
T heodeftus, when created emperor. In a law of the year 391, 


5 LI SAR. vit. p. 67. > Sur. 15 Novemb. p. 342. | IDaT. 
MarcEt:. Prosy. chron. Sees. I. wi. e. 23. p. 332. 
1 Sock. l. v. c. 11 p. 270. Soz. |. vii. c. 13. p. 720. m Au- 
BROS, ep. xi. p. 196. a Oros. I. vii. c. 35. p. 220, 
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he is ſty led general of the horſe and foot o. He was a pagan, 
but a man of great integrity, valour, and experience in war, 
as appez's from the feveral letters which Symachus wrote to 
lim“. He is boy fome authors called Ricimer, and by others Ri- 
ciner, and Ricomer, Gregory of Teurs ſpeaks of one Richi- 
men, the father of IHecdamir king of the Franks d, whom 
ſome authors, whoſe opinion is not ill-grounded, take to be 
the coniul of this year 384. Clearchas, his collegue, had been 


proconful of Afia in 364, and afterwards prefect of Conflan- 


tingple, in which emplo..mcnt he was ſucceeded this year by 
the plulolopher Themiſlius, who, on that occaſion, made a 
mort peech in commendation of 7ocodoſirs, who had raiſed 
him to that dignity". This year Proculus, count of the caſt, 
being accuied of extortion, and ſeveral outrages committed by 
lus orders at Daphne near A1ti;ch, was ignonimouſiy depoſed, 
and was obliged to abſcond, till the rage of the multitude was 
appealed . [carins, the fon of Theodorus, who had conſpired 
avainit Fa/evs, was appointed count of the eaſt in his room, 
v/hich office he diſcharged with great rigour and ſeverity, not 
ſy42112g even the publie magiſtrates, whom he put to the rack, in 
Cefance of the laws, fays Libanius t, which had been but lately 
P lied; that is, of the Jaws dated the twenty-ſixth of 
April 240, and thirty-firſt of Ju, 381. tits year a ſa- 
mine, alte: aded a uſual with a dreadtu] plague, raged in Au- 
ch, and mot other cities in Syria. The plague ſoon cca- 
cd; but the fainine continuing, Libanius, in the name of 
the peyupic of Aue, had recourſe to Icarius, intreating him 
to relieve, by fur nicins or other, the poor, who had flocked 
tom all parts to that mettopelis, and were daily periſhing in 
great nutuvtrs wich hunger. But [carius, without being in 
che leatt affected with their calamity, returned no other an- 
ſwer, than that they were abborred, and juitly puniſhed, by 
the gods w. This occaſioned great diſturbances in Antioch, 
Winch, * ever, were appealed without bloodſhed. The 


ſame year, Theodeſius, reiolving utterly to extirpate the ido- 


Jatrous wortaip of the pagan gods, enacted ſeveral laws, for- 
bijding all Ins ſubjects, on-pain of death or eme baniſu- 
ment, to offer ſacrifices to idols ; to conſult arulpices, or divi- 
neis of what GENOMUNLAEON el. z Or LO piactiic ally of thoſe 


Cod. Fred; chron. p 123. 81. | Bru, ep. 59. 61. 
p 129 ei e2. 54, 50, 69, &C. 3 Gera. Tur, hilt. Fran. 
I. ii. c. 9. p. 54. ' Tuguisr. orat, xvii. p. 213. Li. 
ban. vit, p. (8. & arat. Ax. p. 471. Idem, orat, xx. 


p. 464. Cod. head. tit. iv. p. 435. 
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ceremonies, which had been forbidden by his chriſtian prede- 
ceſſors . Zeſimus, in his uſual ſtyle, better becoming a de- 
claimer than an orator, tells us, that Thesdsfius proclaimed war 
againſt the gods ; that he attacked them in their temples; that 
he proceeded with ſuch ſeverity againſt thoſe who worſhipped 
them, that no one dared to own he believed there were gods, or 
could with ſafety lift up his eyes to heaven, and adore the ſtars 
that ſhine there 7. Libanius writes, that on a certain occaſion, 
ſtanding in nced of the aſſiſtance of the gods, he had recourſe 
to their altars; but not daring to implore their protection, or 
ſned a tear before their ſtatues, he only bewailed within him- 
lelf his unhappy condition 2. It was en occaſion of the a- 
bove- mention d laws, that Libanius made his famous ſpeech 
in defence of the temples, wherein he inveighs with great 
bitterneſs againſt the monks ; blames the conduct of Conſtan- 
| tine the Great ; extols Julian; and ends his ſpeech with 
threatening, that the country-people, who were more attached 
| to the religion of their anceſtors, than the inhabitants of th 
City, will, if further provoked, take arms, and cc{cnd them 
by force *. The attachment of the country-people, or inha- 
bitants of villages, called by the Zatins Pagant, to their idols 
aid temples, gave tile to the denomination f Paganus or Pa- 
gan, which began about this time to be given to all who wor- 
ſhipped idols. Lilanius in that ſpeech often addreſſes him- 
ſelf to Theodloſius as preſunt ; but nevertheleſs we cannot per- 
| ſuade ourſelves, that he had the boldneſs to pronounce it before 
ſo religious and zealous a prince. It ought, in our opinion, 
| to be looked upon only as a decl:mation, delivered not in the 
ö preſence of the emperor, but perhaps of his own ſcholars, 
| and other pagan auditors, e that as it will, it is certain, that 


; the pious emperor was fo far from yielding to the arguments 

which the pagan ſopliſt alledged in favour of his idols, that, 

, | on the contrary, having appointed Cyregrr's this very year pre- 

- ſect of the eaſt, he ſtrictly 16jo0.ned him to ſhut up all the tem- 

- pics within his juriſdiction. Cy gias executed his orders with Theodoſi- 

- ſuch zeal and fidelity in the %, properly fo called, that he us cav/es 

- was ſoon after ſent by the emperor for the ſame purpoſ- into all the 

- Egypt, where, by breaking in picces the idols, by prohibiting temp ei to 

- ail manner of idolatrous worthip, and by ſhutting up the tem- ct x4 
ples, in ſuch manner that no one could have acceſs to them, abby ba. 

- he, in a ſhort time, utterly aboliſhed the very remains of ido- loypt. 

B latry in a country, which, for many ages, had been, above 

. * Cod. Theed. tit. 9, p. 267. K. I. xvi. tit. 7. leg. 18. p. 203. & 

s | tit. 10. leg. 7. P. 200. | 7 Zoos. p 758. Lib. vit. P- 63. 


2 Idem, Orat, pro temp. p. 10-03. 
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all others, addicted to ſuperſtition '. The zeal, which he 
exerted on this occaſion tor the true religion, procured him 
after his death, wt.ich tappened in 388, the honour of be- 
ing interred in the church of the Apoſtles at Conſtantinople, the 
burying- place of the emperors ® ; whence his aſhes were con- 
veyed the enſung year by his wife Acancia into Spain, probably 
the olace of his nativity ®. He was comes largitionum, from 
331 to 383, when he was made prefect of the eaſt, in which 
olfice he continued till his death; that is, to the year 388, in 
which ne died, eing then conſul with the emperor Theodoſi- 
#5 ®, Lebanias himſelf, notwithſtanding his zeal for idolatry, 
could not help commending him as a magiſtrate of an unble- 
miſhed character? ; and Theodoſius, in a law addreſſed to him 
in 38;, ſays, that his juſtice and equity were known and ap- 
plauded by all the world 4. It is ſurpriſing, that Baronius 
ſhould confound the preteC& Cynegius with another of the ſame 
name, who in 401, was ſent by Arcadius to demoliſh the tem- 
ple of Marnas and other temples in the city of Gaza. This 
year the emperor publiſhed a law, forbidding the marriages of 
couſin-zermans, which had been always deemed lawful among 
the Romans, and no one had ever looked upon as inceſtuous. 
However, Theadoſius not only prohibited ſuch marriages, but, 
by the ſame law, commanded the contracting parties to be 
burnt alive, their eſtates to be confiſcated, and their children 
to be deemed illegitimate 7. Arcadius ſoftened the rigour of 


this law by another, dated the twenty-ſixth of November 396, 


hereby he exempts the tranſgreſſors from the penalties inflicted 
on them by the law of Theodoſius ; but nevertheleſs declarcs 
ſuch marriages unlawiul and inceſtuous, and the children inca- 
pable of receiving the leaſt legacy from their parents c. In 
405, he intirely revoked the law of his father, declaring the 
mariages of coutin-germans abſolutely lawful *, This revocation 
was not received in the weſt till the time of Juſtinian, who cau- 
ſed it to be put into his code; by which means it became ge- 
ner:!, and ſuch marriages were celebrated without reſtraint or 
ſcruple in the welt, as well as in the eaſt. Ar the ſame time, 
and under the ſame penalties, Theodeſius revived the ancient 
law, forbidding the marrying of nieces, which he extended to 


! Zos. I. iv. p. 762. Cod. Theod. I. x. tit. 10. leg. 15. p. 444. 


Io r. ch:on. w Zs p 769. " Ioar. fat. o Zos, 
I. iv. p. 62. Cod. Thend. chron. p. 111. r Linan.de 
ingred. ad judices, p. 199. 1 Cod. Theod. I. ix. tit. 1. 
leg. 15 p. 21. Cod. Theod. I. iti. tit. 12. leg. 3. p. 297. 
idem, ut. 1. p 297. © Cod. Just. 1. v. tit. 4. leg. 19. 
P. 419. 
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the niece of a firſt wife v. By another law of this year, 
dated the twenty-firſt of January, he ordered Cynegius to 
make a diligent ſearch after the Eunomian, Macedonian, 
Arian, and Apollinarian, biſhops and clergy in Cenſtantinaple, 
and to drive them all, without exception, out oi the city *. 
By a third he forbids the Fews to buy chriſtian flaves ; and 
allows all chriſtians the liberty of fetting free ſuch flaves as 
they ſhall have purchaſed . Theodoſius, as appears from the 
dates of his laws, paſſed moſt part of this year at Conflanti- 
nople, and there received a ſolemn embaſſy ſent to him by the 
king of Perſia, to ſolicit, or rather to buy, a peace with 4 1" 
rich preſents, and to excuſe, ſays a panegvriſt 7, by his 7 7 bin 
ſubmiſſion, all the evils, which, till that time, the No- 5 bing 
mans had ſuffered from the Perſian nation. They had of Perſia. 
loſt their great king Saper II. who died about the year 

379, after having lived and reigned ſeventy years. He 

was ſucceeded by Artaxer, whom Eutychins ſuppoſes to 

have been his ſon“, tho“ Agathias and Aoulfuraegius call him 

his younger brother. But it Sapor himſelf was born after 

the deceaſe of his father, as moſt authors write, he could not 

be ſucceeded by his younger brother. Artaxer, ſtvled Ard- 

bir by Avulfaragius and Eulychius, and Artaxerxes by Scali- 

ger and Petavius, reigned only four yents, and was ſucceeded 

in 383, by his fon Sapor III. called by Th-ophanes, A jabel, 

who, after having reigned five years, Lequeathed the king- 

dom in 388, to his ſon Fararan's or Faranes IV. ſurnamed 
Kermaſaa, perhaps from ſome country cat'c Feria, conquer— 

ed by his father. 7arancs reigned cleveu years, and niain- 

tained the whole time a good underſtandiiig with the Romans b. 

The embaſſadots, of whom we have ſpuken above, were ſent, 

not by Sapor II. as Pacatus ſeems to ſuppoſe e; but by Sapyr 

III. who reigned in Perfia this year 384. Or2/ius writes, 7% 
that a treity was concluded between the Perfrars and py, 
Romans, in virtue of which the whole caſt ſtil} enjoyed a pro- ,,, lugs 
found tranquility at the time he was compoting his Hil- a treaty. 
tory; that is, about the year 4164. The articles of this 

treaty are not mentioncd by any hiſtorian ; but from a law of 
Theodaſius, dated the fourteenth of Fire 387, and audrefied 

to Gaddaues, ſatrapa or governor of Scheu, it appears, that 


v Cod. Theod. I. iii tit. 12. leg 3. p 297. w TIdem, I. 


xvi. tit. 5. leg. 13. p. 129. idem, |. in. tit. 1. leg. 5 p. 
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the authority of the Roman emperors was acknowledged i in 
that province, which, by molt geographers, is placed in the 
ſouth of Armenia, and is reckoned, by ſome hiſtorians, one 
of the five provinces which 7o eviay yielded to the Perſians. 
While the Perſiun embaſſadors were (till at Conflantineple, a 
ſecond ſon was born to the emperor in that city on the ninth 
of September. Theod:fius gave him the name of Honorius, to 
honour in his ſon, ſays the poet Claudian, the memory of his 
brother e, diſtinguiſhed him with the title of nobil7/ſimus, or 
moſt noble, and named him conſul for the year 386 *. 

THe ſame year, the Sarmatians having made an irruption 
into the dominions of Valentinian, he diſpatched one of his 
generals, not named in hiſtory, againſt them, who drove them 
back with great ſlaughter, and took many priſoners, who 
were all ſent to Rome, to be either maſſacred in the ſhows of 
gladiators, or deſtroved by the wild beaſts. The emperor, 


of Valen- in the letter which he wrote to the ſenate, acquainting them 


tinian, 


Prætexta. 
tus dic. 


with the ſucceſs that had attended his arms, beſtowed the high - 

eſt encomiums on the general who commanded on that occa- 
ſion s. As for Valentinian himſelf, he continued the whole 
year, as appears from his laws, in 7taly ; for, during the 
months of March and April, he was at Milan; at Aguileia 
in the month of September; and again at Milan in October, 
and the two remaining months of the year d. By a law dat- 
ed the twenty-ſecond of March, which was this year gocd- 
friday, he commanded all the priſoners, who were not chaiged 
with the enormous crimes mentioned in the law, to be ſet at 
liberty, in honour of the approaching great feſtival ', This 
year died Vettius Agorius Prætextatus, a perſon greatly com- 
mended and extolled, as one of the moſt deſerving men of 
his age, by Ammianus Marcell inus, who wrote his hiſtory a- 
bout this time, by Zoe mus, Symmachus, Libanius, and in 
general by all the pagan writers; for he was not only a pagan 
himſelf, but augur, high- pontiff of Leſia and the ſun, and the 
head, as we may ſtylc him, of the pagan ſuperſtition. He 
was by Julian made proconſul of Achaia in 362, by Valn- 
tinian I. prefect of Rome in 367, and after prefect of Italy 
and Jlixricum; in which employments he acquitted himſelf 
ſo as to be at the ſame time feared and beloved. Ammianus 
WrItCs, that, from his vouth, he excelled in every virtue be- 
coming a man of his ank; thit he revived the gravity and 


* Crarp. de Ser. p. 194. Sec. I. v. c. 1. P. 177. 
Turor u. p. 59. STA. l. x. ep. bi. p. 461. h Cod. 
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probity of the antient Romans x. Z aſimus calls him a man Hi: cha- 
of an unblemiſhed character, and propoſes him as a pattern to rater. 
be imitated by all governors of provinces, and other magi- 
ſtrates ', Microbius ſuppoſes the banquet of the learned men 

w hich is the ſubject of his Saturualia, to have been celebrat- 

el at the houſe of Pretectatus d. Symmachus looked upon 

him as in every reſpect the beſt, or, at leaſt, as one of the 

beit, men of his age. He tells us among other things, that 

he accepted no legacics, but conſtantly yielded, to the children 

or relations of the teſtator, whatever was bequeathed to him; 

that he was no leſs affected with the misfortunes of others, 

than with his own; and that ſuch as poſſeſſed eſtates adjoining 

to his, in the diſputes, which aroſe between him and them, 
concerning the limits of their lands, would admit of no o- 

ther judge but himſelf; ſo great was the opinion they had of 

his integrity a. The many letters which Symmachus wrote to 

him, and, after his death, to the emperors concerning him, 

are ſo many panegyrics, in which he extols his wiſdom, his 
integrity, his modeſty and moderation, his humanity and 

good- nature to all, not excepting even his moſt inveterate e- 
nemies o. He came this year to Rome, and entered that me- 
tropolis in a kind of triumph, being attended by all the ma- 
giſtrates, by the nobility and the people, and repairing, amidſt 

the loud acclamations of the multitude, to the capitol, pro- 
nounced there an elegant oration in praiſe of Valentinian v. 

He was then conſul elect; but, before he entered upon that 

new office, he was ſnatched away by a natural, but ſudden, 

death, to the inexpreſſible grief of the Reman people. The 
ſenate erected ſeveral ſtatues to the honour of a perſon, who 

lives, to Uſe the expreſſion of Symmachus, even after his death, 

in the memory of all good men 4. St. Ferom, who was then 

at Rome, compares the death of Præteatatus, whom he ſtyles 

a ſacrilegious idolater, with that of the holy abbeſs Lea, who 

died a few days after him. Pretextatus was no friend to the 
chriſtians; but uſed to ſay, by way of raillery, that he would 
readily embrace their religion, provided they would make him 
biſhop of Rome . About this time, Symmachus was appoint- gymma. 
ed prefect of Rome, in which employment he acquitted him- chy« e. 


pt ee. * 
k AMM1an, I. xxii. p. 210. & 1. xxvii. p. 399. Zos. Rome 
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ſelf with great reputation, and procured a law from the em- 
peror, moderating the expences of the new conſuls, prætors, 
and quæſtors. The conſuls uſed, agreeable to a cuſtom which 
then obtained, to ſend rich preſents to their friends, and to all 
perſons of diſtinction; and the prætors and quæſtors to ex- 
nd immenſe ſums in the public ſports, which they were 
nd to exhibit. The value of the preſents to be given by 
the conſuls, and the ſums to be laid out in the public ſhows 
by the two other magiſtrates, were fixed by this law, and 
thoſe declared infamous, who ſhould ſolicit an exemption from 
it.. This year a famine being apprehended in Rome, by rea- 
ſon of the ſcarcity of corn in Africa, which uſed of late years 
to ſupply that metropolis, Theodofius, at the requeſt of Sym- 
machus, delivered the Roman people from the danger that 
threatened them, by ſending them great plenty of grain from 
Egypt ind Macedon. For this ſeaſonable ſupply Symmachus 
returned thanks, not only to Theodeſius, but to count Richo- 
mer, and likewiſe to Rufinus, who, it ſeems, made already 
ſome figure in the emperor's court . The great power he 
afterwards acquired there, does no-ways redound to the ho- 
nour of Theedofius. The following year 385, when Arcadius 
and Bauto were conſuls, St. Auguſtin, then profeſſor of 
rhetoric in Milan, pronounced on the firſt of Fanuary a pa- 
negyric on the two new conſuls v. Bauto was by nation a 
Frank, and had been ſent by Gratian, in 381, to the aſſiſtance 
of Theodoſius ; but returning afterwards into the weſt, he ſerv- 
ed Valentinian II. with great fidelity. Valentinian paſſed the 
firſt ſix months of this year at Milan, and the reſt either at 
Aquileia or Verona *. Tho' he enacted this year ſeveral excel- 
lent laws in favour of the church, yet he ſuffered his mother 
Fuſtina to perſecute and oppreſs the catholics, becauſe 
would not yield the great church at Milan to the Arians, 
whom ſhe countenanced and protected 1. Theodoſeus conti- 
nued all this time at Conſtantinople, where a dangerous con- 
ſpiracy was formed againſt him ; but diſcovered a little before 
it was to be put in execution, Moſt of the conſpirators were 
apprehended, tried, and ſentenced to death ; but Theodoſius 
generouſly forgave them, and would not allow any inquiries 
to be made after their accomplices, tho* ſome perſons, in 


whom he repoſed great confidence, were ſuſpected to be in 


t SYMM. ep. 21. p. 402. & cod. Theod. tit. 5. p. 382, 384. 
vSymM. I. in. ep. 55, 82. p. 127, 138. Avus. contra 


lit. Petiliani, I. iii. c. 25. p. 131. * Cod: Theod. chron. 
p. 114. ? Sock. I. v. c. 11. 
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that number. Not long after died at Conſtantinople the em- 

peror's daughter Pulcheria, who was ſoon followed by the 

empreſs Flaccilla her mother, to the great grief of Theoqaſius, 

who was a no leſs tender father than huſband. The empreſs The death 
died at Scotuminum in Thrace, where ſhe was drinking the of Pulche- 
waters for the recovery of her health, but her body was ria, and 
brought back to Conftantinople, and interred there with extra- Her mother 
ordinary pomp and magnificence. Gregory of Nyſſa, who was the empre/? 
then at Conſlantinople, pronounced her funeral oration, as he had Flaccilla. 
done ſome time before that of her daughter Pulcheria 2. The 

fathers of the church, who lived in that age, beftow upon her 

the higheſt encomiums ; and the pagan writers themſelves 

cannot help extolling her piety, moderation, and other vir- 

tues d. The Greeks honour her as 2 ſaint, and celebrate her 

feaſt on the fourteenth of September, perhaps the day on | 
which ſhe died . The next conſuls were Honorius, ſtyled ( 
in the faſti nobiliſſimus puer, and Evodius, perhaps he prefect 

of Gaul under Maximus. This year Theodefius con nued at 
Conſtantinople till the third of September, when he is ſuppoſed 

to have left that metropolis, in order to march againft the 
Greuthongi, who were ready to paſs the Danube, and break 

into the empire, under the conduct of Odotheus, wienm 
Claudian honours with the title of king 4. The bart ars hands. 
were attacked, and utterly defeated, by the two emperors e- glee. 
odoſius and Arcadius, who returned to (C'-1/tantinople, leading a — 
with them an incredible number of ptives, and entered vickery + 
that city in triumph on the twelfth of Uzzober: Thus Idatius wer the 
in his ati, and Marcellinus in his chronicle . Claudian Greu- 
likewiſe ſpeaks of a victory gained this year by the two em- thongi. 
perors over the Greuthongi f. But Zoſimus, to rob Theodg- 

ius of the glory of this, as he does of moſt other victories, 

aſcribes it to Prometus, who commanded in Thrace, inquality 

of general of the foot. According to his account, Proma- 

tus ſent into the enemy's camp ſome perſons who, pretend- 

ing to be deſerters, undertook to conduct the barbarians over 

the river, and to betray the Roman commander, and his 

army, into their hands. Odotheus, not ſuſpecting any trea- 

chery, ſuffered himſelf to be conducted by them; but, in 


enemy's deſign, received them ſo briſkly, while they expected 


* ThEMIST. orat. xix. p. 231. 2 Gree. Nyſſ. de Pul. p. 
516. & de Flaccill. p. 528. „ THEMIST. orat. xix. p. 231, 
orat. xviii. p. 225. < Vide men. mag. Græc. 14 Sep. p. 20 9. 
& Cance Byz. fam. p. 750. © CLavp. conf. Hon. 4. p. 55, 
Idar. p. 61. Maxcer. p. 6. t CIA. ibid. 
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to meet with no oppoſition, that great numbers of them were 
driven back into the Danube, and drowned, and the reſt ei- 
ther taken priſoners, or cut in pieces. After this, Promotus 
attacked and made himſelf maſter of their camp, in which 
he found a great booty,and an incredible multitude of women 
and children, whom he immediately ſent to Theods/ius ; 
tut the emperor ordered them to be ſet at liberty, and, 
having made them rich preſents, gave them leave to return 
to their own country, hoping by that means to gain the good- 
will of the barbarians, ſays Zeſimus, to entice them into his 
ſervice, and to employ them in the war againſt Maximus, 
for which he was then making great preparations under- 
hands. All other writers ſuppoſe Theodofius to have com- 
manded his troops in perſon ; nay, Claudian tells us, that he 
engaged Odotheus himſelf, who was killed in the battle v. 
The emperor, ſoon after his return to Con/lantineple, mar- 
ried to his ſecond wife Galla, ſiſter to Valentinian II. and 
daughter to [aentinian l. by the empreſs Juſtina. He had 
by her a ſon called Gratian, who died before his father, and 
a daughter named Galla Placidia, of whom we ſhall have 
frequent occaſion to ſpeak in the reign of her brother Heonc- 
rius, and her ſon Valentinian III ' ' As for Valentinian, he 
was at Milan on the eighteenth of January; at Ticinum or 
Pavia on the fifteenth of February; at Aguileia on the 
twenticth of April; at Milan during the months of Fune and 
July; at Aguileia on the third of November; and again at 
Milan, on the eighteenth of the ſame month, and on the 
third of December x. Baronius produces a letter written this 
year by Valentinian to Saluſt prefect of Rome, injoining him to 
rebuild the church of St. Paul in the neighbourhood of that 
city, and to inlarge it, by taking in, with the conſent of the 
ſenate and people of Rome, part of the public road : he com- 
mands him to acquaint the ſenate, and the chriſtian people, 
with the orders he had received, and to follow in every thing 
the directions of the venerable biſhop of that city l. Prudentius 
deſcribes the church of St. Paul placed on the Oftian-way, 
or the way leading to ia, and tells us, that it was built 
by an emperor, which Baronius underſtands of the emperor 
who reigned in Prudentius's time, and thence concludes, that 
the above-mentioned church was finiſhed by Honorius w. That 
it was finiſhed in the reign of Honcrius is certain, not from 
the words of Prudentius quoted by Baronius, but from an 


os. l. iv. p. 755763. h Claud. ibid. p. 55. 
PRI Tos r. |, x. c. 7. p- 139. k Cod. Theod. chron. p. 
110—117. Ba Rox. ann. 38 6. n Idem ibid. 
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antient inſcription, which informs us at the ſame time, that it 
was begun by Theodoſtus, perhaps when he came to Rome in 398, 
and imbelliſhed by bis daughter Placidia, in the time of Leo 
the Great, biſhop of Rome n. However, it is manitcſt from the 
code o, that Valentinian iſſued orders this year 386, for the 
building of that church, tho' the work was not begun till the 
reign of Hanorius. The next conſuls were the emperor Va- 
lentinian the third time, and Eutropius, who had been pro- 
conſul of Aſia, and afterwards prefect of the eaſt. In the 
very beginning of this year, 387, Thcodaſius publiſhed a law 
addreſſed by way of letter to all the cities of the eaſt, injoin- 
ing the magiſtrates to honour the ſolemnity of Eaſter, by ſet- 
ting at liberty ſuch as on the approach of that great feſtival _ 
they ſhould hind in their priſons, unleſs they had been con- 
fiacd for very enormous crimes. It was on this occaſion that 
the emperor uttered thoſe memorable words; I wiſh it were 
in my power to veſtere life to the dead. This year, Theo- 
dofius finding the exchequer quite drained, and being on the 
other hand obliged to celebrate, according to cuſtom, the fifth 
year of the rcign of his fon Arcadizs, to which he added, it 
ſeems, the ſolemnity of the tenth year of his own reign, 
tho' he was then only in his ninth, an extraordinary tax 
was laid on the people to defray that expence 1; for we are 
told, that on ſuch occaſions each ſoldier received five pieces 


of gold. Xloſt cities ſubmitted chearfully to this burden; 4 edit io 
but the people of .7:tizch, complaining of it as an unreaſo- atAntioch 


nable oppreſſion, crouded to the houſe of Flavianus their 
biſhop, as ſoon as the edict was publiſhed, to implore his 
protection; but not finding him, they returned to the fo- 
rum, and would have torn the governor of the city in pieces, 
had not the officers who attended him, with much ado, kept 
back the enraged multitude till he made his eſcape. Being 
thus prevented from venting their fury upon him, they fell 
upon the emperor's ſtatues, broke ſome of them in pieces, 
and dragged others, with the ſtatues of his two ſons Ar- 
cadius and Hororius, of the late empreſs Flaccilla, and of 
his father The24sfius, through the chief ftreets of the city, 
uttering the whole time moſt injurious and abuſive reflections 
+2ai:26 their perſons . Having thus demoliſhed moſt of tlie 
emperor's ſtatues, they ſet fire to the houſe of one of the 
principal citizens, to whom they bore ſome grudge, and 
would have committed other diforders, had they not beentif- 


» Gurs. p 1170. o Cod. Theod. chron. p 383. 
P Cu xs. tom. i. or. 6. p. 84. 4 LI EAR. or »iii. p. 526, 
Jun ian. p. 31, 3185. L. r. . f 7 
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perſed by a body of archers, who, by wounding only two 
of the rabble, ſtruck terror into all the reſt. The governor, 
hearing the archers were come, ſhewed himſelf to the mul- 
titude, and with an air of authority commanded them to 
diſperſe, and retire to their houſes, Thus was the ſedition 
quelled at once ; and the city reſtored by noon to its former 
tranquility 2. The two perſons, who had been wounded by 


ſpare the children, who had inſulted the emperor's ſtatues ; 
and cauſed ſeveral perſons to be executed, who had been but 
bare ſpectators of the injuries offered them *. While the cruel 
governor was thus proceeding with inexorable ſeverity againft 
the unhappy Antiochians, almoſt without diſtinction of guilty 
or innocent, a report was ſpread, that a body of troops was 
at hand, with orders to plunder the city, and put all the in- 
habitants to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex, age, or 
condition. Hereupon that populous metropolis of Syr:a was 
at once turned into a deſert, the citizens abandoning in the 
utmoſt terror and confuſion their dwellings, and retiring 
with their wives and families to the neighbouring mountains 
and deſerts. As that report proved groundleſs, ſome returned 
to their native country ; but the far greater part, dreading 
the cruelty of the governor, and the juſt reſentment of the 
emperor, kept themſelves conce in the neighbouring 
Cities, or amongſt the rocks and mountains. To thoſe who 
returned, St. Cbryſeſtom preached ſome of thoſe inimitable 
homilies, which have reached our times, and are wonder- 
fully adapted to ſtir them up to repentance, and to make 
them look upon the danger that threatened them as drawn 
down upon them from heaven by their fins . The eloquence 
and zeal of the preacher, joined to the apprehenſion they 
were under of the effects of the emperor's indignation, 
wrought a great change in that licentious and diſſolute people, 
as appears not only from St. Chryſaſtom himſelf *, but from 
Sozomen u, and even from Libanius v. In the mean time, 
Theodeſius being informed of what had paſſed at Antioch, 
and particularly of the inſults offered to his ſtatues, and to thoſe 


1 Idem. or, xiv. & xxiii. p. 396, 415. Cu xs. homil, iii. 
p-. 49 InEZO DOE r. I. v. c. 19, p. 731. Lis. p. 397. [ Vide 
Cn rs. hom. ii. p. 22. hom. xi, p. 127. hom. vi. p. 86. hom. iv. 
p. 54. t Idem, p. 169. » Soz, |. vii. c. 23. p. 741. 
w Lip. or. xiv. p. 403. 
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of his father, of the late empreſs, and of his children, was pro- 

voked to ſuch a degree, that in the firſt tranſports of his paſſion Theodoſi- 

he commanded the city to be laid in aſhes, and the inhabitants, us 78515 

without diſtinction of ſex or age, to be put to the (word *, “ 7 

This ſhews, that he was naturally choleric, and apt, when þ age Fo 

in a paſſion, to enter into the moſt violent meaſures. His in- {7.7 

dignation ſeemed to him the more juſt, as he had favoured 

that city above all the reſt ; for he had deſigned to reſide ſome 

time there, as Valent had done, and had with that view built 

a magnificent palace at Daphne, and another in the old city, 

beſides ſeveral other ſtructures, with which he had at a great 

expence, embelliſhed that metropolis 7. But nothing incenſed 

him ſo much againſt that ungrateful city, as their having in- 

ſolently inſulted even the dead *, that is, his father and the empreſs 

Flaccilla. However, as his wrath ſoon aſſuaged, he revoked 

the order he had given, and contented himſelf for the preſent 

with cauſing the public baths, the theatre, and the circus, 

to be ſhut up, with degrading the city from the rank of a 

metropolis, and ſubjecting it as a common village to its rival 

Laadicea . A certain quantity of bread was there daily diſ- 

tributed amongſt the poor, as at Rome and Conſtantinople; and 

of this largeſs too the emperor thought fit to deprive them b. | 

Theſe puniſhments Theodeſius inflicted on the Antiochians in 

general, but at the ſame time he diſpatched Cæſarius, nagiſter Appoints . 

officiorum, and Ellebichus, magiſter militum, or general, with judzes to (1 

full power to try and puniſh ſuch as had been concerned in the ?ry and 

late riot . Ellebichus was a man of an unblemiſhed cha- puriþ the 

rater, and is ſaid to have ſquared all his actions by that gol- Henders. 

den and truly chriſtian rule, Do as you would be done by 4. 

Gregory Nazianzen wrote a letter to him, intreating him, by 

their ancient friendſhip, to diſcharge a reader from the ſervice, 

and aſſuring him, that by ſo doing he would draw down the 
of Heaven upon his arms, in a war of which he had 

the whole management. Cæſarius, his collegue in this 

commiſſion, was at this time magiſter officiorum, was prefect 

of Conſtantinople in 365, prefect of the eaſt in 395, and con- 

ſul in 397 f. He is commended by Sozomen and Libanius as 

a man of great integrity, and one who never promiſed what 

he did not deſign to perform *. Theſe two officers the 


*CuryYs, ep. ad Cel. hom. vii. p. 207. TuzopormrT. I. v. c. 
19. p. 731. Tus odor. |, v. c. 18. p. 731. & c. 19. p. 
733. Idem ibid. + CHRYS. or. xii. p. 137. LI B. or. xvii. 
P- 197. Trop. l. v. c. 19. p. 731. b LIS. p. 408. 
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emperor chooſes in regard of their known integrity, to try and 

puniſh, according to the laws, ſuch of the Antiochians as 

ſhould be accuſed and found guilty of having been any-ways 
concerned in the late ſedition. St. Chryſaſtom deſcribes, with 

his uſual eloquence, the dread and terror which on this occaft- 

on ſeized the inhabitants of Axtioch: they apprehended noth- 

ing leſs than the utter deſtruction of their city ; the emperor, 

as they were well informed, was highly offended, eſpecially at 

the outrages offered to his deceaſed father, and to the late 

empreſs, and reſolved to puniſh them with the utmoſt ſeveri- 

ty ; the judges were men not to be moved by intreaties, or gain- 

ed over with preſents ; the crime they had committed was o- 

pen rebellion, and, according to the laws of the empire, 
puniſhable with death and the confiſcation of their eſtates ; 

even ſuch, as were barely ſuſpected, were liable to the moſt 

The city in Tigorous inquiries, to racks and tortures. The conſternation 
the ute? Was, as St. Chr yſeſtamt informs us, fo great and general, that 
con erna the inhabitants were preparing to retire, all to a man, with 
tiow. what effects they could carry with them, to the mountains 
and deſerts ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he and 

the governor diverted them from that reſolution. As the two 

judges approached the city, the whole people went out to meet 

them, and were received by them, eſpecially by Ellebichus, 

in a very obliging manner, which allayed in fome degree their 

fears. The next morning the alarm was renewed ; for the 

two commiſſioners, having placed guards in the ſeveral quar- 

ters of the city, to reſtrain the people from affembling, ſum- 

moned all the members of the ſenate or public council to their 

lodging, examined them concerning the late riot, heard with 

great patience what they alledged in their own defence, and in 

defence of their fellow-citizens ; and, after various inquiries, 

diſmiſſed them, highly ſatisfied with the treatment they had 

met with, eſpecially from Eliebichus, who could not refrain 

from tears, when they, throwing themſelves at his feet, implored 

his protection. The compaſſion and good-nature he ſhewed 

on this occaſion revived in a manner the whole city ; their 

fears began to abate, and joy appeared in every face. But the 

ſcene ſoon changed; for Ellebichus, having cauſed great num- 

bers of perſons of all ranks to be ſeixed in the night-time up- 

on private informations, repaired early next morning to the 
FVebi- place where juſtice was uſually adminiſtere ; and ordering 
ckus, ene of the priſoners to be brought in chains before his tribunal, ſen- 
bee judges tenced fuch of them to death as owned their crime, and 
hoy 1 ordered thoſe who denied it to be crueliy racked, without 
kat 4 7 ſhewing the leaſt pity or compaſſion, as if he had changed his 
„ Nature. Thoſe, who had ſeen him the dayſbefore, could vice 


perſuade 
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perſuade themſelves he was the ſame man ; for not ſatisfied 

with cauſing perſons of the firſt quality to be racked and 
torture, like ſo many flaves, he uttered dreadful menaces a- 

gainſt the whole city, threatening to lay it in aſhes, and put 

the inhabitants, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition, 

to the tword, unleſs they redeemed themſclves and their 
children from impending ruin, by a timely diſcovery, not on- 

ly of the authors and riagleaders ot the late treaſonable and 
wicked attempts, but of all who had been any-ways con- 

cerned in them. St. Chryſoſtom, who was an eye witneſs of 

all tnat paſſed, ſo far as his tenderneſs and compaſſion tor the 
unhappy ſufferers would allow him, gives us a lively, but 
dreadtul, deſcription of this ſcene of horror, which he com- 

Pares to that of the laſt day, when all diſtinction of birth, 
wealth, and rank, will ceaſe, and every one be puniſhed, or 
rewarded, according to his deſerts kd. Multitudes were drag - 

ged in chains from every quarter of the city to the tribunal of 

the incxorable judges ; who, unmoved with their tears, and 

deaf to the entreaties of their relations, after a ſhort heating, 

either ſentenced them to death, or ordered them to be 

racked till they owned themſclves guilty, and diſcovered their 
accomplices. St. Chryſaſtom m-ntions a lady of the firſt qua- 

lity, who, ſeeing her ſon apprehended by an officer on horſe- 

back, laid hold of his bridle, and ſuffered herſelf to be dragged 

in that manner through the ſtreets to the tribunal, where, 

with her hair diſhevelled, and bathed in tears, ſhe threw her- 

ſelf at the feet of Ellebichus ; but he, deaf, to all intreaties, 
purſued his inquiries with ſuch rigour, as threw the whole city 

into the utmoit confuſion. St. Chry/o/tom, who, with ſome 

others of the ſacerdotal order, was admitted into the hall 

where the criminals were examined and tortured, exerted all 

his eloquence to move the judges to compaſſon, and was 
therein ſeconded by the hermits, who were very numerous in 

the neighbourhood of Aitioch, where they led a retired life 
amonglt the adjacent mountains; but, quitting their ſoli- 

tude, they had flocke i to the city on this extraordinary occa- 

ſion, to comfort with their preſence the diſconſolate citizens, 

and try whether they could raiſe any ſentiments of humanity 

or commiſeration in the hearts of their judges. With this 

view they repaired to the hall, where the judges were fitting ; Se Chry- 
and having exhorted them in a very pathetic m'nner to treat ſoſtom aa 
their fellow - creatures with more humanity and compaſſion, * he her. : 
they prevailed upon them in the end to ſuſpend the executi- pages obtajn 
on if the ſentence pronounced againſt thoſe who were found ſpite 


guilty, and all proceedings againſt ſuch as were not yet con- 2a 2 12 


b Curys. orat, xili. p. 147 —1 5.4 orat, Xxii. p. 252. nne. 
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victed, till a report of the whole had been made to the em- 
peror, and his further pleaſure were known. One Macedo- 
nius, an anchoret, univerſally eſteemed and revered for his 
ſanctity, diſtinguiſned himſelf above the reſt; for meeting 
Ellebichus and Caſarius on horſeback in the forum, laying 
hold of one of them by his garment, he commanded them 
both, with an air of authority, to diſmount. As neither of 
them knew him, they were not alittle ſurpriſed, that a perſon, 
in appearance ſo mean and contemptible, ſhould dare to ſpeak 
to them in ſuch a ſtyle; but they were no ſooner informed 
who he was, than diſmounring from their horſes, they threw 
themſelves at his feet; when the holy anchoret, addreſſing 
them in the Syriac tongue, „The emperor, ſaid he, 
<< however diſtinguiſhed by his imperial dignity, is till a 
« man; and therefore ought to conſider his nature, as 
«<< well as his rank. T hoſe, whom he commands, are of the 
fame nature with himſelf, and the images of the Supreme 
Being; let him therefore take care not to provoke the 
c Almighty, by deſtroying the living images of the divine 
© nature, for an affront offered to the inanimate images of his 
% body. Other ſtatues may be eaſily raiſed to him in the 
<< room of thoſe that have been demoliſhed ; but he, not- 
<< withſtanding his boaſted power, is not able to make the 
<« lcaſt reparation for a ſingle life, which he has once taken 
away.“ We are told, that both Ellebichus and Cæſarius 
heard theſe words, which were interpreted to them in Greet, 
with the greateſt reſpect and veneration, and immediately ac- 
quainted the emperor with what they had heard *. The judg- 
es having, at the requeſt of the eccleſiaſtics and hermits, agreed 
to ſuſpend the execution of the criminals, till the emperor's 
further pleaſure was known, ſuch as had been found guilty were 
conducted under a ſtrong guard to the public priſon, and the reſt 


diſmitled, Amongſt the former were all thoſe who compoſed 


the tcnate or council, that is, all the chief men in the 
City, whole eſtates were immediately ſeized, together with 
their houſes and effects, their wives and children being driven 
out by the officers of the revenue, and obliged to lie in the 
{treets, their friends and neareſt relations fearing, leſt, by 
harbouring them, they ſhould be involved in the ruin of their 
huſbands and fathers 1. The hermits, having thus obtained 
of the judges à reprieve for the criminals, did not doubt but 
they ſhould prevail upon the emperor to pardon them. In 
order to this, they reſolved to repair without delay to Con- 
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antinople, and throw themſelves at the prince's feet ; but 


Ellebichus and Cæſarius, affected with their zeal, and unwil- 

ling they ſhould expoſe themſelves to the fatigue and incon- 
veniencies of ſo long a journey, adviſed them rather to draw 

upa memorial in behali of the unhappy citizens, and took up- 

on themſelves to {preſent it to the emperor. The hermits They draw 
followed their advice, and leaving the memorial in their 4 me. 
hands, returned the ſame day to their mountains and de- 2 1 
ſerts . Upon their departure, it was agreed between Elle- 50 
bichus and Czſarius, that the former ſhould remain at Au- ,. 
tioch, and the latter carry the memorial to the emperor. ; 
Accordingly Czſarius ſet out that very evening, and purſued 

his journey with ſuch expedition, that the fixth day about 

noon he reached Conflantinople,diſtant above five hundred miles 

from Antioch *. In the mean time Ellebichus cauſed thoſe The pri/on- 


who had been condemned to be removed from the public pri- treated 


ſon to a more convenient place, allowing them the liberty of v great 
taking the air in the gardens belonging to it, and ſecing their ni 
friends and relations o. St. Chryſ/e/tom let no day paſs without by Elle- 
viſiting them, in order to bring them, while thus kept in bichus. 
ſuſpenſe between hope and fear, to an entire reſignation to 

the will of the Almighty, in whom alone he daily exhorted 

them to place their confhilence P.. The Autiochians, dreading 

the effects of the emperor's reſentment, had ſent, a few days 

after the riot was committed, Flavianus, biſhop of the place, 

to intercede with Theodo/tus in their behalf. Flavianus had 

met E:lebichus and Cæſarius on the road, who acquainted 

him with the commithon they were going to execute at An- 

tioch. The holy biſhop, in hearing it, burſt into tears; but 
nevertheleſs purſued his journey, ſtill hoping he ſhould 

be able to ſoſten the good-natured emperor into compaſſion. 

The day after his arrival at Conflantinople, he appeared at Flavianus, 
court; but, in order to move the emperor to compaſſion, 


| . - bi 
ſtood at a diſtance from him, filent, and bathed in tears, as 40 
it he darcd not look up, or approach him. But the emperor „curs ro 


no ſooner obſerved him, than he flew ro him, not to upbraid he empe- 
him ſor undertaking the defence of the rebellious city, but to ror in their 
juſtify his own conduct, and complain to him of the ungrate- behalf. 
ful return the Antiochtans had made for the many favours he 

had heaped upon them. Flavianus, burſting into tears, an- 

ſwered, that the ſevereſt puniſhment he could inflit upon 

them, was too mild and gentle for the enormous crimes they 


„ [dem, orat. xvii. p. 195. " LI B. orat. xxii. p. 518. & orat. 
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had committed, and their undutiful return to ſo indul- 

gent a prince ; but at the ſame time he told him, that to 

forgive one's enemies was a duty incumbent upon every chriſ- 

tian ; that from his pardoning ſuch enormous offences, great 

lory would redound to the religion he profeſſed ; that the 

tot, Greeks, and barbarians, would admire and extol the 

purity of its morals, &c. He added, that now an opportu- 

nity offered of making himſelf a laſting inſtance to all poſte- 

rity of humanity and good- nature; and ſeaſonably put him in 

mind of the order he had iſſued this very year, commanding 

all priſoners to be ſet at liberty againſt the ſolemnity of E after, 

and of the memorable words he uttered on that occaſion, viz. 

T wiſh it were in my power to recal the dead from their graves, 

and reflore them to life! This admirable ſpeech, which is 

related at length by St. Chry/o/tom, made ſo deep an impreſ- 

ſion on the mind of the emperor, that he could not refrain 

Theodo- from tears, nor forbear crying out, that he pardoned the un- 
fius grants grateful city, and reſtored the inhabitants, however guilty, to 
_— his favour. Thus St. Chryſo/tom J. But Libanius s and The- 
2 Par” odoret © tell us, that the emperor, though greatly ſoftened by 
the ſpeech of Flavianus, yet did not grant a general pardon 
till the arrival of Cæſarius; who preſenting to him the memo- 

rial of the hermits, and at the ſame time pleading with great 

energy in favour of the unhappy city, which, he ſaid, had 

been already ſufficiently puniſhed, prevailed upon him to grant 

a general pardon. He therefore wrote a letter to the citizens 

of Antioch, ſhewing, that it was not without reaſon he had 

treated them with ſo much ſeverity, after they had, in ſuch 

an outrageous manner, inſulted his deceaſed father and wife. 

He added, that as his anger, however juſt, was ſoon appeaſed, 

And re- he pardoned all without exception, whether condemned to 
fores to the death or baaiſhment, reſtored to them their eſtates, their 
city all its ſhows, baths, theatres, and territory, and to their city the 
privileges. privileges and rights of a metropolis. He concluded with ex- 
preſſions of the deepeft concern for the death of thoſe who 

had been condemned by the governor, and executed without 

his knowledge. This letter the emperor delivered to Fla- 

vianus, that he might have the honour of carrying the joyful 

tidings to the diſconſolate city; but the holy biſhop, impatient 

to put an end to the affliction of his people, yielded that ho- 

nour to another, whom he thought capable of performing 

the journey with more expedition. It is more eaſy to con- 

ceive than expreſs the joy, which the e@rrival of the mcilenger 
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_Eauſed in Antioch. St. Chryſoſtom, to whom we refer our 

readers, deſcribes at length what paſſed on this occaſion ; and 

concludes with theſe words: Let the pagans be aſhamed, or 

rather inſtructed; and, learning our phileſophy of an emperor 

and a biſhop, rencunce their errors, and embrace a religion, 

which encourages and produces ſuch eminent virtues “. a 
WHiLs theſe things paſſed in the eaſt the boundleſs am- Maximus 

bition of Maximus raiſed far greater diſturbances in the weſt ; 2 ; 

for that uſurper, not ſatisfied with the provinces which had *** _ 

been held by Gratian, paſſed this year the Alps all on a ſud- Vale 4 

den, wih a deſign to ſeize on Valentinian's ſhare too ; and, nian dt 

meeting with no oppoſition, marched ſtrait to Milan, where gie, as 

Valentiuian uſually reſided. The young prince, not finding *rheodo- 

himſelf in a condition to make head againſt him, fled firſt gus. 

to Aquileia, and from thence, being cloſely purſued by 

Maximus, to Theſſalnnica, with his mother Juſtina, and the 

prefect Probus, to implore the protection and aſſiſtance 

of Theodofius ©, That pious prince, in a letter which he 

wrote to Valentinian, in anſwer to one he had received from 

his mother Juſt ina, told him, that he was not at all ſurpriſed 

at the progreſs Maximus had made, nor at the bad ſucceſs 

that attended his affairs, ſince the tyrant had protected, and 

he perſecuted, the orthodox faith; for Valentinian, as we 

have hinted above, had not only embraced the doctrine of 

Arius, but perſecuted the orthodox prelates, and driven ſe- 

veral of them from their ſees, being induced thereunto by 

his mother Juſtina, a moſt za us Arian. Soon after Theo- 

doſius removed from Co, ftartinople, attended by ſeveral mem- 

bers of that ſenate, to 1 v2//4lontca, in order to comfort with 

his preſence the young prince, who had taken refuge in his 

dominions. Upon his ar.1val, he repaired to the palace where 

Julentinian was lodged ; and after having aſſured him, that 

he was reſolved to employ all the forccs of the caſt in his de- 

fence, he prevailed upon him to renounce the Arian impiety, py, i. 

as the only obſtacle to the ſucceſs which they might expe , n 

from heaven u. Suidas relates the diſcourſe which Theodoſeus % renounce | 

made on that ſuiject v. Zinn writes, that in a great e de- | 

council held at The/alonira, all the countellors to a man were trine of 

of opinion, that war thould be forthwith declared againſt Arius. 

AMiximus ; but that Theo deſiut, foreſeeing and dreading the 

| evils inſeparable from a civil war, ſent füt embafladois 

to the tyrant, ſcriouſly exhorting him to reſtore to Falenti- 
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nian the uſurped provinces, and content himſelf with Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, which had been yielded to him by bim 
Maximus ſ.1f and Valentinian *. Maximus would not, it ſeems, hearken 
rede, fe. to any propoſals; for this very year he laid ſiege to Aguileia, 
weral c. Which he reduced, notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance of 
2. tie inhabitants, as he did Quaderna, Bononia, Mutina, Rhe- 
gium, Placentia, and ſeveral other cities in Italy; nay, he was 
the enſuing year acknowledged in Rome, and in all the pro- 
vinces of Africa J. Theodoſtus, therefore, finding a war ine- 
vitable, ſpent the remaining part of this, and the firſt months 
of the following year 388, when he was conſul the ſecond 
time with Cynegius, in making the neceſſary preparations for 
carrying it on with vigour. His army conſiſted chiefly of 
Goths, Hunns, Alans, and other barbarians, whom he was 
glad to take into the ſervice, to prevent their raiſing diſturb- 
ances 0a the trontiers. He appointed Prometus general of the 
horſe, and Timaſius of the foot; and having committed the 
government of the eaſtern provinces to ſuch perſons as, he 
knew, wou'd, in his abſence, conſult the welfare of his ſub- 
jects, and maintain the public tranquility, he ſet out from 
The//alonica in the beginning of the ſummer, marching with 
Row great expedition through /lyricum, with a deſign to ſurpriſe 
hs a AHaxinus, who had not yet taken the field, but continued, 
painf bim. without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, in Aquileta. An- 
dragathius, one of the uſurper's generals, a man of great 
courage and experience in war, had been appointed to guard 
the paſſes of the Julian Alps; but a report being ſpread, that 
Theodoſius deſigned to paſs the Tonian fea, and invade 1taly, 
he was ordered to quit thoſe paſles, and to man with the ut- 
molt expedition what ſhips he could, in order to intercept 
the emp-ror in his paſſage. Thus was Maximus deprived 
of the afhiitance of that excellent commander, and of the flower 
of his troops, who were employed in manning the fleet, 
which Andrazatiins aſſembled, purſuant to his orders, on the 
. coaſt of the Jonian ſea. In the mean time Theedsſtus entev- 
ing Pannoiia, advanced to Sciſcia, now Sei//cg, before the 
enemy had the leaſt notice of his approach. However, the 
general, who commanded the troops of Maximus in that 
neighbourhood, having drawn them together with incredible 


The army expedition, fell upon Theodoſius as he was paſſing the Save; 
of _ but his army was uttterly defeated, and he himielt drowned 
mu e in the river *. From Sciſcia the emperor advanced to Pe- 
ffeated. 
* Zos. J. iv. p. 768. Aurkos. ep. 17. p. 215. Pacar. 
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tevie, now Pettaw on the Drave, where he was met by Mar- 
cellinus, the brother of Maximus, at the head of an amy far 
more numerous than his own. However, the emperor of- Theo'e- 
fered him battle, which he readily accepted ; but was utter- yos une 
ly defeated, though his men fought with extraordinary cou- ® . — 
rage and reſolution. We are not told, that Maximus was . 
preſent at either of theſe battles; but he muſt have at leaſt 
advanced to ſupport his generals; for both Pacatus * and St. 
© Ambroſe * write, that after his forces were twice defeated, he 
fled with the troops that attended him, and with the remains 
of his ſhattered army, to Aguileia, whither Theodsfeus pur- 
ſued him, having ſent Arbogaſtes before to inveſt the place, 
and prevent the tyrant from making his eſcape. Zo/:mus 
writes, that the emperor arriving ſoon after, took the town 
by aſſault d; and Socrates, that it was delivered up to him by 
the ſoldiers of Maximus e. Be that as it will, it is certain, Maximus 
that the tyrant was ſeized, according to ſome, by his own ales, 
men, according to others, by the ſoldiers of Theodofius who 1 
had entered the city, and dragged in chains to the emperor, 
encamped about three miles trom the city. Theodoſius re- 
proached him with the death of Gratian, and his unbounded 
ambition, which had prompted him to murder one brother, 
and drive the other out of his dominions. As Maximus was, 
or at leaſt pretended to be, touched with remorſe for the 
crimes he had committed, and publicly owned he had no 
claim or title to the power he had uſurped, Theodoſius began 
to look upon him with an eye of compaſſion ; which thoſe 
about him obſerving, and fearing he might pardon him, they 44 3. 
removed him out of the emperor's ſight, and, without wait- _ 
ing his orders, ſtruck off his head 4. He was executed at a Ga 
place about three miles diſtant from Aguilcia, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of Augu/?, according to Sacratess; or on the twen- 
ty-cighth of Jul, as Idatius will have it f, St. Ambroſe 
writes, that Maximus was at the ſame time deſeated by the 
Saxons, the Franks, and Theodcfins * Thoſe two nations 
had broken into Gau, as appeats from Gregory of Towrs 5, 
under the conduct of Genobard, Marccmir, and Surns ; and 
having ravaged the country bordering on the Nine, were pre- 
paring to repaſs that river with an immenſe booty, when Na- 


a» 


nius and Qentinus, two of Alaximus's generals, falling up- 
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on them unexpeRedly, cut great numbers of them in pieces. 
Quenti- Quentinus followed the Franks croſs the Rhine, which he 
nus, one of paſſed near the preſent city ot Nuys ; but, as he was not ac- 


the gene- quainted with the county, moſt of his men were cut off b 
= A the enemy in the woods and marthes, and the reſt obliged to 


had bÞ ſave themſelves by a thi-1cful and precipitous flight i, Maxi- 
les, 90's had left his fn Y: For, whom he had declared Auguſtus, 
in Gaul, to awe the inhavitaats of that province during his 
abſence. Againit him Theodo/tus diipatched Arbogaſtes, who 
Vitor, the took him priloner, after having diſperſc.d the troops that at- 
Jon of tended him, and put him to !2ath *. Zeſimus calls him a 
Maximus, youth; but all other writers ſtyle him «a infant. Andraga- 
taker in thus, hearing of the defeat and death oi MHaximus, as he was 
Gaul, and cruiſing in the Jonian gulf, thicw himſeit headlong into the 
* ſea, and was drowned, chuſing that kind of death, to pre- 
. vent 2 more ignominious one, which, as Gratian had been 
ſeized and murdered by him, he had reaſon to apprehend i. 

Oroſius writes, that he was overcome in battle; and St. 

Anbroſe, that he had joined Maximus, before his deteat, and 

periſhed ſoon after a. Thus ended a war, which at firſt 
threatened the empire with endleſs calamitics ; and the glory 

Theodo- which To2odofius acquired by his victory, was greatly height- 
ſins /e the ened by his moderation and clemency in the ut: of it ; for 
v Fory ;iamediaely after the death of Maximus, he pubiiihed 1 ge- 
cih great neral amneſty, and was ſo far from perſ-cuting the ends 


— 


1 and relations of the uſurper, that he woe! not even ſuffer 
_ ade them to be reproached with their rebellizn. No man was 
745197, 


baniſhed, ſays Pacatus, no man's eftate wis confiſcated ; and 
thoſe who deſerved, and would have fuffered, the moſt cruel 
death under any other prince, were diſmiſſed by Theodo/ius, 
without ſo much as hearing from him an angry word ®. 
Thoſe, who had with moſt warmth eſpouſed tue tyrant's 
cauſe, were allowed to return unhurt, continues the ſame 
author, to their wives and children, to enjoy their eſtates 
unmoleſted, and with them the ſame rank, dignity and ho- 
nours, by which they had been diſtin -uilhed before the re- 
bellion ?. The wife and daughters of Maximus had been 
taken, and confined in a public pritvn, by ſome of the em- 


peror's officers ; which the good-natured prince no ſooner . 


knew, than he ordered them to be ſet at liberty, ſettled a 
conſiderable penizton upon them, and charged one of their 


i Idemibid. p 59, 60. * Zos. l. iv. p 770. Vicror, 
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kinſmen to take care, that no one injured or inſulted them 4. 

But what St. Ambroſe and Zoſimus himſelf moſt of all admired 

in Theodeſius, was, his not only reſtoring to Valentinian his 

own ſhare, when no one was in a condition to diſpute with 

him the poſſeſſion of the whole empire, but his generouſly re- 
linquiſhing to him Gaul, Spain, and Britain, which, be- 

fore the revolt of Maximus had been held by his brother Gra- 

tian. He was ſatisfied, ſays St. Ambroſe, with the good he 

had done, without reaping any advantage from it for himſelf, 

though no one could have blamed him, had he retained ſome 

of thoſe provinces, conſidering the immenſe charge he had 

been at in reſtoring the young prince to the quiet polleſſion of 

the reſt”, As Juftina, the mother of Valentinian, died a- 

bout this time, Theodoſius, during the three years he conti- 

nued 1n the weſt, governed in the name of that prince, who 

was, at the death of his mother, ſcarce ſeventeen years old, 

and conſequently not yet equal to fo great a burden . Wh le 
Theodoſius was purſaing the war in {!lyricum, a report was 

ſpread at Conftantinople, that his army was cut off, and he 

himſelf in great danger of falling into the hands of the uſurper, Difur- 
Hereupon the Arians, whom he had, highly difoblig-d, by gances 
driving them from their churches in 380, as we have related raiſed in 
above, riſing in the night-time, ſet fire to the houſe of Ne.- Conſtanti- 
rius, the orthodox bithop of Conſtantinople, who periſhed in nople 2 
the flames, and committed ſeveral other diſorders. But the the Ar ians. 
news of the intire defeat of the uſurper being brought ſoon | 
after to that metropolis, the Arians, dreading the effects of 

the emperor's indignation, had recourſe to the clemency of 
Arcadius, whom Toe laſius had left at Con/tartinopie in ſet- 

ting out for the war; and the young prince not only forgave 

them himſelf, but prevailed upon his father to confirm the edo. 
pardon which he had granted them. It was without all gus par- 
doubt on this occaſion that the Arians ſet fire to the church yg, ben, 
of St. Sophia, which conſumed the roof of that ſtately edifice, 47 the re. 
as we read in Cadin u; but Theodoſius, notwithſtanding his gueft of his 
zeal for the orthodox faith, to encourage his ſon to acts of ſon Arca- 
clemency, at his requeſt overlooked that, and the other enor- dius. 
mous diſorders committed by the fanatics on that occaſion. 

The emperor was ſtill at Aquileia on the twenty ſ:cond of | 
September; but on the tenth of O#c'er at Milun, where he | 
ſeems to have. paſſed the winter v. Bring informed, while 
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he reſided in that city, that the chriſtians had burned a ſyna- 

gogue of the Jews, and a temple of the pagans, at Callinicum 

in Meſcpotamia, he condemned the biſhop of the place to re- 

build the ſynagogue at his own expence, and ordered all thoſe 

who had been any-ways concerned in either of theſe riots, to 

be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. But St. Ambroſe, think- 

ing a prince, who had lately overlooked far greater diſorders 

in the Arians, ought not to exert ſo much rigour againſt an 

orthodox biſhop and his people, wrote to him from Aquileia 

in their favour ; and upon his return to Milan perſuaded the 

emperor, by a ſpeech which he pronounced before him in the 

A deputa- great church, to revoke the order he had given . About 
tion from the latter end of this year the ſenate of Rome diſpatched depu- 
the ſenate ties to Theadoſius, earneſtly entreating him to give them leave 
of Rowe, to reftore to its former place the altar of Victory, which had 
2 N been removed by Gratian. The emperor ſeemed at firſt in- 
* of Vic- clined to grant them their requeſt ; but was in the end per- 
tory ſuaded by St. Ambroſe to deny it. However, Symmachus, the 
; chief of the deputies, a man univerſally eſteemed for his elo- 
quence, and greatly beloved by the pagans, in regard of 
his zeal for the antient religion of the Romans, in a pane- 
gyric which he pronounced ſoon after on Theodoſtus, renewed 
the ſame requeſt in the name of the ſenate ; which ſo pro- 
voked the emperor, that he immediately ordered him to come 
Their re- down, and to be put that inſtant into a chariot, in order to 
queſt re. be conveyed into baniſhment, forbidding him, under the ſe- 
jected, and yereſt penalties, ever to come within an hundred miles of 
Symma- Rome 1. The emperor's indignation ſeemed the more juſt, 
chus ha- as $ymmachus had been but very lately pardoned by him, while 
niſbed, but accuſed by his enemies of treaſon, in having pronounced a 
recalled. panegyric during the war on the uſurper Maximus. Howe- 
ever, as Theodo/ius was never more ready to pardon, than 

when he ſeemed moſt provoked, the friends of Symmachus 

no ſooner ſpoke in his behalf, than the emperor recalled him, 

reſtored him to his former rank, and, to convince the world 

that he retained no ill will to him, raiſed him two years after 

©:-ra/ to the conſular dignity :. This year Theadeſius enacted ſeve- 
ee ral laws agaluſt heretics, viz. one dated the ſecond of March, 
wear, efpe- foriidding them, eſpecially the Apsliinarians, to hold aſſem- 
cially a- blics, to have bithops or clergy, to live in Cities, to appear 
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at court, or to preſent any petition to the emperor . The 

ſame prohibition was renewed by another law, dated the 
fourteenth of June. By another enacted two days after, 

all public diſputes concerning religion were forbidden under 

the ſevercſt penalties <. A law dated the twenty-ninth of 
February, declares all marriages between Jews and chriſti- 

ans unlawful, and ſubjects the contracting parties to the pu- 
niſhments due to adultery ; another addreſſed to Cynegius, 

forbids any one to marry his brother's wife, or his own 

wife's ſiſter 4. The ſame prohibition had been made by 
Conflantius in 355*. Theodoſius, who was ſtill at Milan on 

the twenty-ſecond of May i, left that city ſoon after, and Thegagg. 
repaired to Rome with young Yalentinian and his fon Hono- ys gue; to 
rius, whom he had ſent for from Conflantineple, after the Rome. 
defeat of Maximus. He entered that metropolis in triumph 

on the thirteenth of June; and a few days aſter Latinus Pa- 

catus Drepanius, an orator of Gaul, pronounced his pane- 

gyric in the ſenate, the emperor himſelf being preſent. The 

orator takes notice of his liberality towards the people on 

that occaſion, of his affability and condeſcenſion, not only in 

viewing the rarities of the city, but in entering the houſes 

of private perſons, which won him the hearts of the Ro- 

man people . The poet Claudian tells us, that at Rome he 
received embaſſadors ſent by the king of Perſia to treat with 

him about a peace between the two empires vl. To Thea- 

dofius's journey to Rome was owing, according to Pruden- 

tius ', the converſion of the ſenate and people of that city , . 
to the chriſtian religion; not that he uſed any violence, ſays 8 
that writer, for he indifferently raiſed pagans and chriſtians 3% % ide 
to the firſt employments in the ilate æ; but ſo great was /azry in 
the force of his example, that few, either in the ſenate or that meter o- 
among the people, were fo attached to their errors as to polis. 
withſtand it. Prudentius mentions ſeveral illuſtrious fami- 

lies converted on this occaſion to the true religion, viz. the 

families of the Paulini, of the Baſſi, of the Annii, and of 

the Gracchi, at that time the moſt antient and noble fami— 

ly in Rome. The people, continues that writer, flocked 

to the Lateran church, to receive there the facred ſign of 

the royal chriſm, and to the vatican, to viſit the aſhes of 


2 Cod. Theod. I. xvi. tit 5. leg. 14. p. 139. b Idem, leg. 
15. p. 131, c Idem, tit: 4. leg. 2. p. 100. a Idem, 1. 
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e Cod. Theod. I. iii. tit. 12 leg. 2. p. 296. _ t Idem, p. 120, 
6 Sos. Þ. 273. Nur. I. ii. e. 17. p. 185. h Cravp.p. 176. 
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the father of the faith ; meaning, we imagine, St. Peter, 
who was then ſuppoſed to have planted the faith in Rome. 
The idols, ſays St. Jerom, were every-where pulled down; 
their temples abandoned; and the gods, once ſo much rever- 
ed, lett in their nitches alone, or attended only by mice 
and owls : the capitol, continues the ſame writer, formerly 
ſo much frequented, is now turned into a deſert ; the other 
temples are covered with duſt, and filled with cobwebs ; 
the whole city crouds to the tombs of the martyrs ; and the 
25 ple, in paſſing by thoſe antient temples, behold them 
h joy ready to fall, and bury the gods under their ruins. 
Roms torſakes Jupiter and his temples, deſpiſes his ceremo- 
nics, and is aſhamed of the worſhip formerly paid him !. 
T heaidofiur, however, would not ſuffer the ſtatues of the gods, 
many of which were the work of the beſt artificers of an- 
tiquity, to be deſtroyed ; but ordered them to be removed 
from the places where they had been adored, to the public 
ſquares, where they ſerved as ornaments to the city uw. Theo 
diſtus ftaid fcarce three months at Rome, but in that ſhort 
time he not only ſeriouſly applied himſelf to the ſuppreſſion 
of idolatry, but with indefatigable care laboured to reform 
many abuſes, which had long prevailed in the city, as ap- 
p-ars from the ſeveral laws he publiſhed there . He enacted 
one, dated the ſeventeenth of June, ordering all the 17ani- 
chees to be driven out of the city, and declaring them inca- 
pable of receiving legacies, or leaving any thing by will even 
to their children. A few days before Th cadoſius left Rene, a 


comet is ſaid to have appeared in the the eatt in the ſhape of 


a ſword ; and moving northward, to have vaniſhed in the 
middle of the Urſa Major, after having laſted forty days, 
as we read in Philoſtorgius o; or only twenty-ſix, as Har- 
cIlinus will have it?. The former writer mentions ſeveral 
other prodigies, among which he reckons two men cqually 
remarkable for their fize, the one being ſeven cubits and 
tliree inches, and the other no taller, 5 s that author, than 
a p.rtridge, though he had an agreeable voice, and an excel- 
lent underſtanding : the former was a native of Syria, and 
the latter of Egypt, and they both lived to the age of about 
twenty-five 3, Theod:/ius left Rome on the firſt of Septem- 
ber, was at a place cali:d Valentia on the third vi the fame 
month, aid on the ſixth at Forum Flaminii, now Ponte Cen- 
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tefimo on the Topine, not far from Fuligno, in the dutchy 

of Spoleto, where he enacted a law forbidding the execution 

of criminals during Lent *. From thence he purſued his 

journey to Milan, where he enacted a law, dated the twenty- 

fixth of November, commanding the heretic biſhops and clergy 

to be every-where driven out of the cities and their ſuburbs. 

From this law and ſeveral others of the enſuing year, it ap- 

pears, that Theodoſius paſſed the winter in that city, while 
Valentinian marched into Gaul, to make head againſt the 

Franks, who were preparing to invade that province; but all 

we know of this expedition is, that YValentinian had an inter- Valentini- 
view with Marcomir and Sunne, two chiefs of the Franks ; an concludes 
that they delivered hoſtages to him ; and that the emperor, @ prace 
on the eighth of November, was at Treves, where he took with the 
up his winter-quarters*. This year is chiefly remarkable Franks, 
for the deſtruction of the celebrated temple of Seraprs at 
Alexandria, which, according to the deſcription Ammianus 
Marcellinus gives us of it, ſurpaſſed in grandeur and wealth 

all the temples in the world, that of Jupiter Crprito/inus alone 

excepted u; nay, Theedvret calls it the greateſt, and without 
exception the moſt beautiful, temple, in the univerſe w. The- 

ocloſius, who had hitherto ſpared that ſtately edifice, cauſed 

it this year to be levelled with the ground on the following 

occaſion. Thesphilus, biſhop of Alexandria, having begged 

and obtained of the emperor an old temple, formeriy conſe- 

crated to Bacchus, but at that time ruined and forſaken, with 

a detign to convert it into a church, the workmen, in cicar- 

ing it of the rubbiſh, found among the ruins ſeveral vvicene 

figures, which the biſhop, to ridicule the ſuperſtition gi the 
heathens, cauſed to be expoſed to public view. this pro- The pagers 
voked the pagans to ſuch a degree, that they flew to arms; »7/e againf 
and falling upon the chriſtians, cut great numbve:s of them in th c 
pieces, betore they were in a condition to oppoſe their fury, ans in A- 
At length the chriſtians took arms in their own defence; and, lexandeu- 
being tupported by the few folUiers who were quartercd in 4 
l-xandria, began to repel force by force. Thus a ciill war 

was kindied within the very walls of the city, and no day 

paſſed without ſome ſcuffle and bioodihed. The pagans, 

when tired with fighting, or overpowered with numbers 

(tor the chriſtians were far more numerous), uſed to retire to 

the temple of Serapis; and thence fall) ing out again uncexpec- 
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tedly, ſeize on ſuch of the chriſtians as they met, and drag- 
ging them into the temple, either force them by the moſt 


maſſacred, exquiſite torments to ſacrifice to their idol, or, if they re- 
and put to fuſed, to rack them to death. As they expected to be ſoon 
crucldeaths attacked by the emperor's troops, they choſe a philoſopher, 


Theodoſi- 
us order. 
the famous 
temple of 


Serapis, 


by name Chups, for their leader, with a reſolution to 
defend themiclves, their temple, and their religion, to the 
laſt cxtremiry. In the mean time, Evagrius, governor of 
Egypt, and Romanus, who commanded the troops there, 
haiing attempted in vain to perſuade the pagans to quit the 
temple, and retire to their dwellings, ſent a diſtinct account 
of the whole to the emperor, who extolling and envying the 
happineſs of ſuch as had choſen rather to die, than renounce 
their religion and offer ſacrifice to the idols, would not ſuffer 
their death to be revenged on thoſe at whoſe hands they had ob- 
tained the crown of martyrdom, but readily forgave them. How- 
evei, at the ſame time, he ordered the temple of Serapis, and 
all the other temples in Alexandria,which gave occaſion to fre- 
quent diſturbances, to be utterly demoliſhed, charging Theo- 


ard ail the philus, biſhop of the place, who had ſolicited this order, to 


temples in 
Ale xan- 
dria, !o be 
pulled 


down, 


The ſtatue 
of vera pls 
broken in 
pieces, 


ſee it put in execution, and enjoining Evagrius and Romanus 
t) follow therein his directions. The pagans no ſooner knew 
that the emperor had becn informed of the cruelties they had 
committed, than they abandoned the temple, and diſperſed, 
ſome of them retiring privately to their own houſes, and o- 
thers withdrawing from the town, and either concealing 
themſelves in the neighbouring cities, or flying to more diſ- 
tant countries. Among the latter was their leader Olympus, 
who conveyed himſelf in the night on board a veſſel which 
was ready to fail for Italy, Helladius and Ammonius, two 
grammarians,. under whom Socrates, the eccleſiaſtic hiſtorian, 
had ſtudied at Canſtantinople, withdrew from Egypt, and took 
refuge amongſt the neighbouring barbarians. I he former u- 
ſed to brag of his having killed, during that tumult, nine 
chriſtians with his own hand *. The temple, thus abandoned 
by the pagans, was delivered up to Theophilus, who, with the 
afi'itance of the people and ſoldiery, reduced it in a ſhort time 
to a heap of ruins, leaving nothing undemoliſhed but the foun- 
dations, which could not be removed on account of the ex- 
traordinary weight and ſize of the ftones. The celebrated 
ſtatue of Serapis, the principal god of the Egyptians, was 
broken in pieces, and the limbs of that pretended divinity car- 
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ried firſt in triumph by the chriſtians through the city, and 
then thrown into an huge fire kindled for that purpoſe in the 
amphitheatre, As the Egyptians aſcribed the overflowing of 
the Nile, to which was owing the fertility of their cour.ry, 
to the benign influence of their god Serapis, they concluded, 
that now he was deſtroyed the river would no longer over- 
flow, and conſequently that a general tamine would enſue. 
But when they obſerved, that the Nile, on the contrary, 
ſwelled to a greater height than had been known iu the me- 
mory of man, and thereby produced an immenſe plenty of all 
manner of proviſions, many of the pagans, renouncing the 
worſhip of the idols, adored the God of the chriſtians 1. Ru- 
finus *, Socrates *, Eunapius b, and Sozomen © write, that 
croſſes were found engraved on ſeveral of the ſtones of the 
temple, which occaſioned the converſion of great numbers of 
the Egyptian prieſts, the croſs being in the ſacred language 
of that nation the ſymbol of life ; and, on the other hand, a 
tradition having for many ages obtained among them, that 
their religion, and the temple of Serapis, would ſubſiſt till the 
ſign of life appeared. Not only the ſtatue of Scrapis, which 
was lodged in the temple, but all the other {ſtatues of that 
pretended deity, were by the zealous chriſtians carcfully ſought 
for, ignominiouſly dragged through the ſtreets, and conſum- 
ed in the flames; inſomuch, that in the great city of Serapis, 
as Alexandria was frequently ſtyled, not the leaſt tootſtep was 


left of that idol, or of the worſhip which for ſo many ages 


had been paid him. In the room of the temple of Serapis 
was built a church, and a martyrium, ſays Rufinus d, meaning 
perhaps a burying-place for thoſe who had ſuftered martyrdom, 
during the late diſturbances. Sophronzus, one of St. Ferom's 
friends, wrote a particular and dittin& account of the demoli- 
tion of the temple of Serapis © ; but his work has not reached 
our times. Theophilus, who was a prelate no leis active than 
zealous, not ſatished with demoliſhing the tempie of Sera- 
p15, encouraged the people, ſupported by the governor of the 


province, and the commander of the Roman troops, to pull All the 


down and level with the ground. all the other temples, orato- 


'" templ 
tories, Chapels, and places ſet apart for the worſhip of the i- ms es 


| oughout 
duls throughout Egypt, cauſing every-where the ſtatucs of the E 


pt de- 


pods to be either burnt or meited d>wn, Of the innumerable ged. 


ſtatues, with which that fuperititious province was filled, he 
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is ſaid to have ſpared but one, viz. that of an ape, in order 
to expoſe the pagan religion to ridicule f. Theodofius not on- 
ly approved of what Theophilus had done, but commended 
his zeal, and returned him public thanks for the pains he had 
taken in clearing that province from the abominations to 
which it had been ſo long addicted ?. Soon after he enacted 
a law, forbidding, on pain of death, the ſubjects of the em- 
pire to offer any kind of ſacrifice to idols; and declaring the 
eſtates confiſcated of ſuch as ſhould burn incenſe before 
them h. 

THE following year 390, when Falentinian was conſul 
the fourth time with Nezterius, Theodoſius continued at Milan, 
as appears from the code, till the fiſth of July; was at Vero- 
na from the twenty-third of Augu/t to the eighth of Septem- 
ber; and again at Milan on the twenty-fixth of November, and 
the twenty-third of December. At Verona he publiſhed a law, 
dated the third of September, commanding thoſe who profeſ- 
ſed a monaſtic lite, to withdraw from the cities, and retire to 
the deſerts, purſuant to their inſtitution. But this law he re- 
voked by another dated the ſeventeenth of April 392 '. By 


againſt un- à law, which was publiſhed at Rome on the fourteenth of 


ratural 


kf. 


May, he commanded thoſe who ſhould be found guilty of 
unnatural luſt to be burat alive in the tight of the whole peo- 
ple k. This year, an obeliſk, twenty-four cubits in height, 
was raiſed in te circus at Conſlantinople, and a column betore 
the church of St. Sophia, on which was a ſtatue of Theods- 
ius in filver, weighing ſeven thouſand four hundred ounces l. 
As for Valentinian, he ſeems to have continued all this year 
at Treves, or in the neighbourhood of that city. The next 
conſuls were Tatianus and Q. Aurelius Symmachus. Theo- 
diſius continued this year at Milan to the twenty ſecond of 
March, was at Concordia on the ninth of May, at Vicent:a 
on the twenty-ſcventh of the ſame month, and at Azuile/a 
from the ſixtcenth of Juze to the fourteenth of July n. By 
a law dated the ninth of May, he declared thoſe who ſhould 
renounce the Ciniſtian religion, after having been baptized, 
not only incapable of giving or receiving the leaſt thing by 
will, but of being, as infamous perſons, witneſſes to any pri- 
vate or public deed ; adding, that he would have confined 
them to the deſerts, had he not believed it a greater puniſh- 
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ment for them to live among men, without being looked up- 

on as men a. By another law, dated the ninth of the lame 

month, he commanded the heretics to be every-where driven 

out of the cities . Some writers confine this law to the - 

niches, wiiile oti ers extend it to heretics of all denominations, 
Theodoſius was, as we have obſerved above, at Aquilcia on the Tbecqdoſi- 
fourteenth f July; but ſoon after he ſet out from thence for 7 
Conſtantinople, leaving the intire management of affairs in e 
the welt to /ulentinian, new in the twenticth year of his age. 

On his arrival at The//alenica, he iound the province of Ma. 7, zarba- 
cedon in great confuiion; for the barbarians, who, at the in- ,;ay,, con- 
{tiguion of Maximus, had revolted, and concealed themſelves coalins 
among the marihes and woods, after the defeat of that ufur- thempelves 
per, taking advantage of the einperor's abſence, began to ſul. amongſt rhe 
ly out of their faſtneſſes in the night, and ſeizing on what. 200045 ard 
ever came in their way, they retired with their booty before . 
day. Ax it was a mote difacult taſk to had them out than to infeft the 
conquer them, the emperor took that province upon kimſelf; ne 4 
and wl.wut diſcovering lis delian to any One, made Choice 3 
of five perſons, in whom he could confide, to attend him, 
ordering each vi them to take titee ſyirc horſes, that they 
might thut as often as there was occaſion. Thus attended 
and difgusſcd, lis rang d about the country, receiving ſ:m the 
pcaſauis ſuch reticiiun-nts as their cottases could alord him. 
At lengtn he came to a ſmall inn, kept oy 2 woman, ſtricken 

in Yeais, who received hin with extiuttdinory civility, which 

induced him to ſtay the!c that night. In the ſame inn lodged 

a pertong who declining to conve:ſe with the reſt, and ſcem— 

ing d<{:rous to concern himicii, gave the emperor no ſmall 
jealouſy. Having therefore, after be was zetired to l.is cham- How dif- 
ber, Called tor the mittreſs of the houſe, and aſted her who 722d by 
that perſon was, ihe anſwerel, that who he was ſne knew 1 heoGott- 
not; but that ever ſince the news of the emperor's return out“ 

of the weit, he had lodged at her houſe, going out in the 
morning, and continuing abtoad all day, but returning at 

night to his lodging, for which he honeftly paid her. Upon 

this information, the emperor ordered him to be ſeized and 
examined; but he refuſing to declare who he was, the emperor 

at lat diſcovered himſelf, ordered the man to be put to the 

rack, aud by that means forced him to own the truth viz. that 

he was employed as a ſpy by the barbarians, wio lay con- 

cealed among the woods and bogs, to give them intelligence 

from time to time of the motions of the emperor's amy, and 
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to inform them what places lay moſt convenient for their in- 

curſions. Hereupon the emperor cauſed his head to be ſtruck 

off; and returning early the next morning to the army, 

led his ſoldiers to the place where he had learnt from the 

ſpy the barbarians were lodged; and falling upon them unex- 
pectedly, cut great numbers of them in pieces. Timaſius, 

wiv together with Promotus commanded on this occaſion un- 

der Theodoſius, imagining moſt of the barbarians to be already 

cut off, adviſ d the emperor to allow his ſoldiers ſome time 

to icfreſh themſelves after ſo warm and fatiguing a ſervice, 

that they might with more vigour purſue the reſt, who could 

not make their eſcape. The emperor, following his advice, 

ſounded a retreat ; but while his men were refreſhing them- 

ſclves without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, the barbarians, 

falling upon them when they were quite unprepared, and moſt 

of them overcome with wine or a ſleep, made a dreadful havock 

The empe. of them, and would have either killed, or taken the emperor 
ror in himſelf, had he not been ſeaſonably reſcued by Prometus, at 
great dan- the danger of his own life. However, Theodoſſus, having 
ger. rallied his diſperſed forces the next day, attacked the bar- 
barians anew with ſuch ſucceſs, that few of them eſcaped the 

He gains a general ſlaughter. Thus Zeſimus ?, on whoſe ſingle autho- 
complete rity the whole truth of this account reſts ; for no other writer 
victory o- takes the leaſt notice of this expedition. The victory over 
ver the the barbarians was, according to Zeſimus, who ſtudies to leſſen 
barbari gn all occaſions the glory of Theodeſius, chiefly owing to the 
— courage and conduct of Promotus; but that brave general who 
Promotus bad ſerved the emperor with great fidelity, was this very 
killed is an year killed in an ambuſcade by the barbarians in Thrace. 
ambuſcade Leſimus writes, that Rufinus, the emperor's chief favourite, 
having treated Prematus in a very haughty and inſolent man- 

ner, the general, not able to brook ſuch treatment, ſtruck 

him; which affront Rufinus revenged, by betraying him into 

the hands of the barbarians, with whom he maintained for 

that purpoſe a private correſpondence 41, But Claudian, who 

mentions the death of Prometus, and wrote two books filled 

with invectives againſt Rufinus, takes no notice of this black 

piece of treachery. Zeſimus adds, that Rufinus having com- 

pizined of Promotus to che emperor, the prince, who repoſed 

an entire confidence in him, returned him this anſwer ; I the 

gl or miniſters continue thus to envy you your good fortune, they 

ail ſpam brave the mortification to ſee you emperor i. Claudian 

writes, that Stilichs revenged the death of his friend Promotus 
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on the Baffarne, by whoſe hands he fell ; and that after ha- 
ving deicated them with great ſlaughter, he ſhut them up in 
a narrow valley, with the Geths, Hunns, and other barbari- 
ans, who had long infeſted Thrace, and would have cut them 
all off to a man, had not the emperor choſen rather to con- 
clude a peace with them, following therein, ſays that poet, 
the evil counſels of the traitor Rufinus f, Thecdo/.us, upon Theodoſi- 
his return to Conſtantinople, made it his chief ſtudy to ſup- us endea- 
preis idolatry and Arianiſm, ordering ſuch temples as were ſtill wours co 
ſtanding to be pulled down, and the Arians to be every- where /upjre/s 
driven out of the cities, leſt they ſhould infec their fellow-ci- 14/4 i 
tizens with their peſtilent doctrine *, and Aria- 
| THE next conſuls were Arcadius, the ſecond time, and niſm in the 
. Rufinus. Theodoſius had, as we have obſerved above, during * 
. his three years ſtay in the weſt, uſed all poſſible means to extir- 
. pate idolatry ; but, upon his return to the eaſt, che pagans began to 
. conceive new hopes, and ſuch of the ſenators of Rome, as conti- 
nued ſtill attached to the ſuperitition of their anceſtors, ſent a de- 
putation to Valentinian, at the head of which was the celebrated 

Symmachus, intreating him to reſtore to their prieſts and tem- 

ples, the privileges which they had enjoyed till the reign of 
Gratian. Valentinian, who was then in Gaul, received the Valenti- 
deputies in a very obliging manner; but could not be prevailed nian - 
upon, either by them, or by the many pagan miniſters who /c to reh 
were in his court, to grant them their requeſt . Not long 7:7 72 the 
after, the barbarians threatening to paſs the Alps towards temples 
Rhetia, and invade Italy, the emperor reſolved to quit Gaul, their anti- 
and haſten to Milan, in order to make head againſt them, % Pi. 
As he was deſirous of being baptized before he engaged in a . 
war, he diſpatched from Vienne, where he then was, an ex- 
preſs to St. Ambroſe biſhop of Milan, for whom he had an 
; extraordinary eſteem and veneration, inviting him into Gaul, 
. to admin iſter to him that ſacrament. The prelate, upon the 
1 receipt of the emperor's letter, ſet out without delay; but be- 
| 


Ei ro Aa Ga AE. MC SS. 


fore he reached Vienne, he received the melancholy news of 
the death of that unfortunate prince, inhumanly murdercd, 
as moſt authors agree, by Arbogaſtes. He was a Frart by 
nation, and owed his preferment to Gretian. Alter that 
prince's death, the ſoldiery, by whom he was highly eſteemed, 
and not undeſervedly, for his experience in military affairs, his 
liberality and diſintereſtedneſs, raiſed him, without the conſent 
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cher of Valentiuias, who vas then a child, or of his mother 
Fig ina, to the „tt f general ; in which command he acquitted 
h:mfeit with Tr ea! hdeclt.y and moaeration, wi ile Theodoſius Con- 
tinued in the weſt; but, upon the departure of that prince for 
Conflontt neple, he beg Wato act more like a ſovereign than a 
mini!!-r or officer, arrogating to himſelf the pow r of con- 
trou!'\ng the young prince, and governing the court with an 
olf-;late (way. Such of the ofncers in the army as ſeemed at- 
tached to Falentinian he diſchatged, and put Frenks, in whom 
he could confide, in their room, diſpoſing at the ſame time of 
al the civil employments, without the emperor's conſent or 
knowledge, ani! beſtowing them upon perſons of his own faction. 
Valentinan, no longer able to brook ſuch a ſhameful ſer vitude, 
reſolved to diſchare Arboga/tes 3 and accoruingly ſeeing him 
one day at court, he threw him a paper, containing an abro- 
ration of his command. But Arbogaftes, having peruſed it, 
tore it in pieces with great contempt, and threw it on the 
ground, telling the emperor with the utmoſt arrogance, that 
as he had not received his authority of him, it was not in 
his power to diveſt him of it, After this, Arbogaſtes, well 
appriſed that Valentinian would not ſuffer ſuch an outrage to 
paſs unrevenged, reſolved to be before-hand with him, and 
accordingly diſpatched him a few days after v. Authors diſa- 
groe as to the nianner of his death: Zoſimus writes, that while 
Faleutinian, attended by a ſmall guard, was diverting himſelf 
in the neighbeurhood of Prenune, Arbogaſtes, aſſaulting him 


1nexp-Ctedly, tabbed him with his ſword *. According to Phi- 


{-/lorgius, he was ſtrangled, while he was takin his diverſion 
on the banks of the I hene, by aſlaſſins, whom Arboga/tes 
had hiicd for that purpoſe. he ſame author adds, that, after 
they had ſtrangled lum, they tyed his own handkerchief about 
his neck, and hung dum pom a tree, that the world might 
be induced to believe, he had laid violent hands on himſelf ; 

tat his x guards were at tame dittance, and out of ſight 8 St. 
eh, Orefius *, Rujinus v, Epiphanius ©, Socrates d, and 
"Went . agree, trat he was ſtrangled; but the two latter 
es ſoppote this ta have happened in the palace, and the 
1c court, g.ired over by Arbegaſtes, to have 
„en che ailhurs Of lis Ceath, Idutius and Tire Proſper only 
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write, that he was murdered by the treachery of Arboga/tes. 
The report which Arbega/?es, and thoſe of his taction, (pread 
abroad, viz. that the t had laid violent hands on himieif, 
was 5 by many, and among the rett by Proſper, who 
relates it in his chrunicle as an event not to be quettione'd 3 but 
we can hardly belicve, that St. Anliſſe would have extolled, 
as he does, his picty and religious {nt ments, had he ended his 
life by the enormous crime of ſelf-m uider, He died in 392, 
on the fifteenth of May, that year the eve of Penteco/l, atter 
having lived only twenty years and ſome months, and bone the 
title of emperor ſixteen years and about fix months, tho? he can- 
not be ſaid to have reigned till the death of Gratian, who died 
eight years and nine months before him St. A: 'broje tells 
us, that when he ſaw bimfclf unexpectedly attacked by the 
aſſaſſins, the only words he utteted were, Alas ! my poor „ 
ters * The funeral ceremonies were performed the next day, 
the lixt-enth of Aay, with great folemnity ; and his body 
was ſent to 17ilan, and interred there near that of his bro- 
ther Gratian, on which occation St. Anbriſe pronounced an 
oration in praiſe of the deceaſed prince h, who, according to 
him, and moſt other writers, would have equalled, if nut 
eclipled, the glory of the beſt emperors, had he been ſuffered 
to live longer, being of a lively ge aius, valiant, ſober, iiberal, 
ſincere in his friendihip, intirely unbiaſfedei the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and in the diſpoſing of emploꝝ ments partial to me- 
Tit alone '. Zeſimus, tho' highly pre; zudiced againſt all cht iſ- 
tian princes, owns, that his death was a public | fs ®. He 

had perſecuted.the catholics in his mother's life - time, or rather, 
ſhe had e e them in his name; but, after her death, he 
proved a moſt zealous patron of the orthodox faith, diſcoun- 
tenancing the Ari langs and otlier ſectaries, as much as he 
had favoured them before he was capable of di{tinguiſhing 
truth from falſhood ', His two filters, Fufta and Grate, 
continued at Milun, and there embraced, aiter his death, the 
the ſtate of viiginity. His ſiſter Ga, who was married to 


' Theadsfius, died two years after in child-bed, 


AFTER the death of Valentin;an, Arbrgaſies miaht 
have caſily ſeized on the ſovereignity; but not caring to 
appear guilty of ſuch a treacherous and inhuman murder, 
he choſe to confer it on one Eugenius, and to reign in his 
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name . Fugeni:s had formerly taught grammar, and after- 


is ſet up by wards rhetoric, au was generali,s eſteemed on account of 


Arbogaſ 
tes in bis 
room. 


He ſeizes 
on all the 
weſtern 
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his eloquence. Ricomer, at the requeſt of Symmachus, had 
taken um under his protection, and upon his returning .nto 
the eaſt with Theodgfuus, recommended him to Arbegaſtes, b 
whole intereſt he was railed to the poſt of ſecretary v. 2% 
mus tells us that Arorgaftes, repoſing an intire confidence in 
Eugenius, and judging him capable of the moſt daring reſolu- 
tious, imparted to him the deſign he had formed of murdering 
Palentinian, and raiſing him to the empire in his room; that 
Eugenius rejected at firſt the propoſal with horror; but was in 
the end prev.ilcd upon to fall in with the meaſures of his pa- 
tron ; whereupon he was, by his intereſt, after the death 
of the young prince, proclaimed emperor, as a perſon woll 
qualified · fo that high ſtation . He ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of all the weſtern provinces, ſays Secrates ?; which muſt be 
underſtood of Het Tihyricum, Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Bri- 
tain ; but not of Africa, which, after the death of Valentinian, 
ſubmitted to Thecdeſius, as appears from two laws of that 
prince, the one dated from Conflantineple the thirtieth of De- 
cember 393, and addrefled to Gilde count of Africa; and the 
other dated from the ſame place the twenty-ſeventh of March, 
and addreſſed to Silvanus duke of the province Tripolitana J. 
It is likewiſe manifeſt from Claudien, that Gilde acknow- 
ledged Theodefius, and not Eugenius*, The new uſurper, 
tho* a chriſtian,, was greatly favoured by the pagans, who 
were well appriſed, that he only bore the title of emperor, 
while the whole power was lodged in Arbogaſies, who pre- 
tended a great attachment to their religion. The aruſpices, 
who began to appear anew, aſſured him, that he was deſtin- 
ed to the empire of the whole world; that he would ſoon 
gain a complete victory over Theodofius, who was as much 
hated, as he was beloved, by the gods ; and that his power and 
authority would have no other bounds, but thoſe of the Roman 
empire . Tho' Eugenius ſeemed to favour the pagans, yet, 
in the very beginning of his reign he wrote to St. Ambroſe, 
who did not anſwer his letter, till he was preſſed by ſeme of 
his friends to recommend them to the new prince, and then 
he treated him in his letters with all the reſpe& due to an em- 
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peror*. While theſe things paſſed in the weſt, ſome diſtur- 

bances happened in the court of Theadoſius at Conflantinople : 

Rufi nus, not ſatisfied with the conſular dignity, to which he 

was raiſcd this year, notwithſtanding the report ot ins having 

been the author of the death of Promotus, killed by the bar- 

barians, began to aſpire at the ptrefectute of the eaſt, which 

was held by Tatianus, whom le caull.u to be accuſed of op- Tatianus 
preſſion in his government. Zeſimus will have him to have and his for 
been altogether innocent, and only hated by Rufinus, on ac Proculus 
count of tis integrity, Proculus, the fon of Tatianus, and accuſed af 
preſect of Conſtantinople, was accuſed of ti fame crime, Ru- ht infi- 
Haus hating him, ſays Zeſimus, for the ſak« of bis father. Theo- garten of 
dofius appointed ſcveral judges to try them ;; but as Rufinus _ 
was at the head of that commiſhon, and the other judges 

dreaded his reſentment, they were both declared guilty : the 

father was depoſed, and confined to Lycia, his Txwye coun- Tatianus 
try; and the ſon ſcntenced to death; which Theod ens no baniſhed, 
ſooner knew, than he ſent him his pardon : but the meſienger, and his ſon 
gained over by Rufinus, took care not to acquaint the proper executed, 
officers with the emperor's order, till the execution was over 

Thus Zeſimus. But Libanius charges both Tatianus, and his 

ſon Proculus, with cruelty and oppreflion ; and the laws 

enacted on this occaſion by Theodofius, give us room to be- 

lieve, that the charge brought againſt Tatianus, was not al- 

together groundleſs, as Zeſimus ſtyles it; for by one law he 

took off a tax which had been levied by Tatianus, without 

his knowledge; by another he commanded the eſtates and ef- 

fects of ſuch perſons, as had been proſcribed by him, to be re- | 
ſtored to them or their children; and by a third addreſſed to F 
Rufinus, he declared thoſe guilty oi death, who, for the fu- 
ture, ſhould be convicted of having plundered the people 
committed to their care; whereas, by former laws, they were 
only to pay four ti nes the value of what they had taken“. As 
for Proculus, he muſt have been guilty of greater crimes than 
his father, ſince he was puniſhed with more ſeverity. But 
however juſt was the puniſhment, inflicted on Tatianus, his 
countrymen the Lycians, who had no ſhare in his crimes, 
ought not to have had any in his diſgrace and misfortunes 3 
nevertheleſs Theodeſius, at the inſtigation of Rufinus, a de- 
clared enemy to the Lycians, enacted a law, declaring their 
whole nation infamous, deyriving them of the employments 
they held at that time, and rendering them for ever incapable 
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of any preferment?. This unjuſt law was afterwards revoked 
by A-cadius, who reſtored the Lycians to their former con- 
dition, aſcribin: the baſe treatment they had met with, not 
to their demceri:, but to the hatred of an execrable man, mean- 
ing Kufinus*. As Tatianus is highly commended by Zi u, 
and perſecuted with great cruelty, the catholics, while he was 
governor of Egypt under Valens in 367, ſome writers from 
thence conclude him to have been a pagan. He had been 
comes largitionum to Valens in 374, three times ptefect of the 
eaſt, and twice conſul. He is 1upnoſed to have died ſoon after 
his diſgrace. Wuen he was depoted, Rufinus was appointed 
pretect of the eaſt in his room. The affair of Tatianus and 
Proculus was not yet ended, when news of the death of Fa- 
lentinian, an the uſurpation of Eug nius, was brought to 
C:nft ntinople. A few days after, emdaſſadors arrived from 
the uſurper, who, without ſo much as mentioning the name 
of Arbigaſies, demanded an audience in the name of Euge- 
niu; ; and being admitted to the emperor's preſence, propoſed 
an alliance between him and their maſter. Theodsfrus re- 
ceived them in a very obliging manner, amuſcd them, ſays 
Z:imus, with fair words, and diſmiſſed them loaded with rich 
preiciits d. Ar the head of this embaſty was one Rufinus, an 
ichen, win was attended by ſeveral biin»ps ſent by Euge- 
nies id divert the emperor from engaging in a civil war. 
As eue, charged Trbigaſſes with tue murder of Falenti- 
nian, thc bithops did ail thut lay in their poser to clear him 
from that tale, as thev ſtvici it, and groun leſ, aſpertion®, 
I), IJ Heederet e, ant Seorment, tell us, that, upon the 
departure oi the embolfiacors, Thecedeſius diſpatched the eunuch 
Lutropius, of whom we ina rave trequent occaſion to ſpear 
in the teigu of Zrotdtut, ts colt a holy hermit, by name 
7 n, oy nition an Egyntign, whom the emperor luore! upon 
as Un oracle, Eutrabius was injoined to bring him, if poſi» 

e, to Court; but, it he could not prevail upon him to quit 
his ſolitude, to alk him, Wiether he approved of the emperor's 


attacking Eupenices arit ? or, if he thould wait till the uſurper 
«tacked him? The hermit declined going to court, but ad- 
viſed the emperor to begin the war without delay, aſſuring 
him, thit he would overcome the tyrant, but not without 


blouiin:d ; that he would die in Ita, after his victory, and 
in dying leave his ſun emperor ot the weſt. I hus the 
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be- mentioned writers. Theodeſius, upon the return of the Who pre- 
meſſenger, began his military preparations ; but as he confided pare: for 
more in the aſſiſtance of Heaven, than the number of his wer. 
troops, or the bravery of his generals, he viſited in the firſt 

place all the churches of his capital, attended by ſeveral 

biſhops, and a great croud of people, imploring with them the Hi: piety. 
favour and protection of the Almighty, who diſpoſes of king- 
doms as he thinks fit, and beſtows victory on whom he pleaſes *. 
The military preparations, to which Theodeſius applied himſelf 
with ind efatigable pains, did not divert him from publiſhing 
ſeveral laws this year, among the reſt one condemning ſuch 
heretics as ſhould confer or receive holy orders to pay, by way 
of fine, ten pounds weight of gold, and declaring the places 
where they ſhould perform any religious ceremony confiſcated b. 
By another law of this year, dated the eighteenth of July, he 
commands thoſe who ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the church, 


His laws 
againſt he- 


retid, 


or impugn the orthodox faith, to be baniſhed, and confined 


to ſome deſert, if they had been guilty of the ſame fault be- 
fore. The law of the cighteenth of October of this year, 
commands ſuch criminals as ſhould have purloined the public 
money, and taken ſanctuary in churches, to be dragged from 
thence, and puniſhed, or the biſhops who protected them, to 
pay what they owed * From this law it appears, that the 
cuſtom of taking ſanctuary in churches had already prevailed. 
Before this time, St. Auſtin, being ſolicited either to deliver 
up a debtor, by name Faſcius, who had fied to his church as 
to an aſylum, or to ſatisty his creditors, choſe the latter . By 
a law Jated the eighth of November, the emperor revived all 
the ancient laws againſt paganiſm, forbidding, under the ſeve- 
reſt penalties, every ceremony of the pagan religion ®. 

IRE following year 2 heodrfius was conſul the third time, 
with Aundantius, who was, as appears from a law of the pre- 
ccding year, general both of the horſe and foot“. In his 
room Eugenius was acknowledged conſul in the weſt, as we 
lcarn from an antient epitaph of this year, in which that u- 
ſurper is ſtyled the collegue of Thcodeſius in the conſulſhip o. 
This ycar Theadoſrus publiſhed many excellent laws, and a- 
mong the reſt one abrogating an antient law, which puniſhed He revekes 
thote with death, who uttered ſeditious words azainſt the the /aw 
prince. If ſuch words, ſays Theodefrus, in his law of this year, of treaſon. 
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proceed from levity, they are to be deſpiſed ; if from folly 
to be pitied ; if from malice, they are to be forgiven *. 

the beginning, or, as ſome will have it, in the end of this 
year, that is, on the fifteenth of Fanuary, or twentieth of 
November, the emperor declared his ſecond ſon, Honorius, Au- 
guſtus. The ceremony was performed with great ſolemnity 
in the palace of Hebdomon near Conftantinople 4. The poet 
Claudian introduces on this occaſion Theodeſius inſtructing the 
young prince in the art of governing*. I his year was ended 
at Conſtantinople a ſquare, which bore the name of Theodofius ; 
and the following year a wreathed column erected in it, on 
which were engraved the victories of that prince over the 
Goths and other barbarians. On the top of the column was 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of Theodo/ius, which was thrown down 
by an earthquake in the reign of the emperor Zeno ; but the 
column was ſtill ſtanding in the thirteenth century, and is 
frequently mentioned in hiſtory ©. Theodofgus paſſed this whole 
year at Con/tantinople, making the neceſſary preparations for 
the dangerous war which he was reſolved to undertake. As 
for Eugenius, he had gained the preceding year confiderable 
advantages over the Franks, being induced to make war upon 
them by Arbogaſtes, who bore an old grudge to Marcomir and 
Sunno, two princes of that nation. This war was managed 


depth of winter, laid waſte the countries of the Bruferians 
and Chamavians, without meeting with the leaft oppoſition, 
Marcomir ſhewing himſelf only at a diſtance on the hills, 
with ſome parties of the Auſuarii and Chatti*. Hence it 
appears, that theſe antient nations of Ger were at this 
ime compriſed under the name of Franks, Eugenius himſelf 
approached the Rhine, at the head of a very numerous and 
powerful army; and having, upon the return of Arbogaſtes, 
renewed the antient alliance between the Romans and Franks, 
he left Gaul, and repaired to Italy; which he had ſcarce en- 
tered, when he was met by a deputation from the Roman ſe- 
nate, intreating him to reſtore to the temples the revenues of 
which they had been deprived by Gratian, and to re-eſtabliſh 
the celebrated altar of Victory. Eugenius received them in a 
very obliging manner ; but could not be prevailed upon to 
comply with their requeſt. The ſenate ſoon after ſent a ſe- 
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cond deputation to ſolicit the ſame favour ; which was de- 

nied them a ſecond time. But when by a third embaſly they 

renewed their requeſt, Eugenius yielded at length to their Eugenius 
importunity, reſtoring the pagan religion and temples to their favours 
former luſtre, and ſuffering the antient ceremonies and ſacri- the pagan 
fices to be renewed in the ſenate of the metropolis of his em- ceremonies. 
pire . The following year, 394, Arcadius being conſul the 

third time, and Honorius the ſecond, Theodoſius was ſtill at 
Conſtantinople on the fifteenth of May v; but he left that 
metropolis ſoon after ; for he was on the thirtieth of the ſame 

month at Heraclea, and on the fifteenth of June at Adriano- 

ple *. He bent his march through Dacia, and the other 
provinces between Thrace and the Julian Alps, which ſepa- 

rate Italy from Noricum, with a deſign to force the paſſes of 

thoſe mountains, and break into 7taly, before the army of 
Eugenius was in a condition to oppoſe him. Upon his arri- 

val at the Apt, he found the paſſes guarded by Flavianus 

prefect of Italy, at the head of a conſiderable body of Roman 

troops, who, after a ſhort reſiſtance, betook themſelves to 

flight. Flavianus was killed at the firſt onſet. Theodoſius, Theodo- 
having thus opened himſelf a paſſage over the Alps, was met, ſius forces 
as he came down from thoſe mountains, by Eugenius, at the *** fal- 
head of a very numerous army, drawn up in battle-array on Ar, Ma 
the banks of the river Frigidum ; which Sanſen and others 
take to be the river Vipas or Wibacſ in the county of Gorice, 
about thirty-ſix miles from Aguileia. The army of Theodo/ius 
was no leſs numerous than that of the enemy, being rein- 
forced by ſeveral bodies of Armenians, Iberians, Arabians, 
Goths, and other barbarians, who dwelt beyond the Danube. 
The Roman troops were commanded by Timaſius and Stilicho, 
who had married the emperor's niece ; and the foreign auxi- 
liaries by Gainas, Saul, Bacurius, and Alaric the Goth, whoſe 
name is famous in hiſtory. Of Gainas, who was of the ſame 
nation, and Saul, who was likewiſe a barbarian, we ſhall 
have frequent occaſion to ſpeak in the reigns of Arcadius and 
Honorius. Bacurius was a native of Armenia J, or, as Rufi- 
nus will have it, of Iberia“; nay, he is ſtyled by that writer 
king of [beria. Among the Romans he was comes domeſtico- 
rum, that is, captain of the guards, and univerſally eſteemed, 
not only for his courage and experience in war, but for the 
mildneſs of his temper, his affability and good-nature to all, 
even to his enemics 2. Rufinus, the eccleſiaſtic hiſtorian, 
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who lived in great intimacy with him while he was duke of 
Paleſtine, calls him a man of great integrity, a pious and 
zealous chriſtian, a worthy companion of Tbeodeſius, a man 
endowed with every good quality of the mind, and by few 
equalled in the perietions of his body 4. Under theſe lea- 


ders the army of Theodofius advanced into the plain; but the 


emperor, unwilling to expoſe the Romans, ordered the foreign 
auxiliaries to begin the action, which they did with great vi- 
gour and reſolution; but were ſoon put in diſorder by the 
regular and well-diſciplined troops of Eugenins, headed by 
Arbogaſtes, who ſignalized himſelf in a very eminent manner. 
Bacurius, however, having rallied the barbarians, led them 
back to the charge; and being ſupported by Timaſius and Sti- 
licho, renewed the combat, which laſted till night coming 
on, both armies retired to their reſpective camps. Bacurius 
on this occaſion diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all the other com- 
manders, killed great numbers of the enemy with his own 
hand; but being in the end ſurrounded on all fides, he was 
cut in pieces, after having defended himſelf for a long time 
with incredible bravery. Of the Goths and other auxiliaries 
above ten thouſand were killed ; but of the Romans, who 
ſupported them, only a ſmall number, Eugenius, conclud- 
ing he had gained the day, and that the army of Theodoſf us 
was utterly defeated, gave his men leave to retire to their 


teuts, and refreſh themſelves, that they might be the better 


le to purſue the enemy next morning. In the mean time 
/ >codefius was adviſed by his generals not to hazard a ſecond 
engagement, but to retire in the night, repaſs the Alps, and 
put off the deciſion of the war till another campaign; againſt 
which time he might with great eaſe recruit his army, and 
renew the war with freſh vigour. But the emperor, without 
giving ear to their remonſtrances, having afſembled his troops 
by break of day, led them in perſon againſt the enemy ; and 
entering their camp when leaſt expected, put great numbers 
of them to the ſword, and obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves 
by a precipitous and diſorderly flight *- Thus Zefmus. 
But the ecclefiaſtic hiſtorians aſcribe the victory gained by 
Theodefeus, not to any ſurprize, but to the prayers of the em- 
peror, and to the miraculous aſſiſtance of St. Fobn the evan- 
geliſt, and the apoſtle St. Philip, who appearing to him in 
the night, encouraged him to renew the fight early next 
morning, and aſſured him of victory. The ſame writers add, 
that 7 heodrſius no ſooner attacked Eugenius's numerous for- 
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ces, than a violent ſtorm ariſing, and blowing full in the ene- 
my's faces, turned their arrows and javelins back upon them. 
ſelves, and raiſed ſuch clouds of duſt, as quite deprived them 
of their ſight ; ſo that having two enemies to encounter at 
ance, they were quickly overcome. Of this ſtorm mention 
is made by Theedoret i, Oroſius, *, Sozomen d, St. Ambroſe i, 
Rufinus *, St. Auftin', and the poet Claudian w, who de- 
ſcribe it with great elegance in ſome verſes which he wrote 
eighteen months after *; but, to flatter Honorius, will have 
it to have been owing to his deſtiny. Arbogaſtes behaved on 
this occaſion with great intrepidity ; but in ſpite of his ut- 
moſt efforts, his men, quite diſheartened, and concluding, 
frem the extraordinary violence of the ſtorm, that Heaven 


fought againſt them, either betook themſelves to flight, or, 


throwing down their arms, ſubmitted to Theodo/ius, who 
readily received them into favour ; but at the ſame time 
commanded them to apprehend, and deliver up to him, 
the uſurper. They no ſooner received this order, than 
they flew to the riſing ground where Eugenius had poſt- 
ed himſelf to behold the battle, and was ſtill waiting the 
event of it. When he obſerved them coming in great 
haſte towards him, he concluded they brought him news of 
the victory. As they approached, he aſked them, whether 
they had, purſuant to his orders, ſecured Theodoſius. They 
anſwered, that they deſpiſed the commands of a tyrant and 
uſurper, whom they were come to ſeize, and deliver up to 


their lawful ſovereign ; and loading him that inſtant with Fugenivs 
irons, dragged him, ſtripped of all the enſigns of majeſty, to raden, de- 
the emperor, who reproached him with the murder of Yalcn- livered vs 
tinian, with the calamities he had brought upon the empire te Theo- 
by his unjuſt uſurpation, and with putting his confidence in doſtus, a»? 
Hercules, in defiance of the only true God; for on his chief pu? 75 dra 'f 
ſtandard he had diſplayed the image of that fabulous deity. 4 bis + 4 


E ugenius begged earneſtly for his lite; but while he lay proſ- 
trate at the emperor's feet, his own ſoldiers ſtruck off his 
head, and carrying it about on the point of a ſpear, ſhewed it 
to thoſe who, remaining in his camp, had not yet ſubmittcd 
to Theodeſius. At that fight they were all thunder-ſtruck ; 


wi» 2 


but being at the ſame time informed, that Theodo/ires was 
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arms and ſubmitted o. Arbagaſtes, the chief author of the 
death of Valentinian, and the evils attending it, deſpairing of 
pardon, fled to the mountains; but being appriſed that dili- 
gent ſearch was made after him, he laid violent hands on 


himſelf *. The children of Eugenius and Arbogaſtes, who 


had attended their parents in this war, having great reaſon to 
expect the ſame treatment, took ſanctuary in different 
churches ; but the pious emperor, not ſatisfied with pardoning 
them, laid hold of that opportunity to convert them from pa- 
ganiſm, which they profeſſed, to the chriſtian religion, ap- 
pointing proper perſons to inſtruct them, and convince them 
of their errors; which they had no ſooner renounced, than 
he took them under his protection, put them in poſſe ſſion of 


their paternal eſtates, and raiſed them to conſiderable employ- 


ments 1. Great numbers of the partizans of Eugenius hav- 
ing fled for refuge to the great church of Milan, St. Ambroſe 
repaired to Aguileia, where the emperor then was, to ſolicit 
their pardon ; which was immediately granted, and a general 
amneſty proclaimed ; nay, the emperor is ſaid to have been 
ſo concerned for the blood that was ſhed in the battle, as to 
abſtain for ſome time from the holy euchariſt f. He probab- 
ly followed therein the directions of St. Ambroſe, at leaſt his 
conduct was agreeable to the ſentiments of that prelate, who, 
in ſpeaking of judges, ſays, That though he does not deny 
them, as many have done, the holy euchariſt, after they have 
ſentenced criminals to death, yet he approves of their abſtain- 
ing for ſome time of their own accord from the holy myſte- 
ries . The emperor, immediately after his victory over Eu- 
genius, ſent for his fon Henerius, whom he had left at Con- 
/tantinople, under the care of Rufinus, who was thereby veſt- 
ed with almoſt an unlimited power. Before the arrival of the 
young prince, Theodoſgus had removed from Aguileia to Mi- 
lan, where he received him and Serena, who came with him, 
ia the great church, and committed them both to the care of 
St Ambroſe u. Serena was daughter to Honerius, the em- 


Honorius peror's brother. A few days after he declared his ſon Hono- 


declared 


emperor of 
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ius emperor of the welt, aſſigning him for his ſhare, Italy, 
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Gaul, Spain, Britain, Africa, and Ve Iliyricum. and ap- 
pointing Stilicho his firſt general and prime miniſter . With 
this declaration he ſent Stilicho to d me; on which occaſion 
Serena, whom T heods/ins had marricd to that general, and 
who accompanied her nuſband to Rome, ſhewed a great deſire, 
ſays Zeſimus, to ſee the ſtatue of Cybele; but ſhe was no 
ſooner admitted into the temple, than ſhe ſnatched from the 
goddeſs a necklace of ineſtimable value, ſaying, it became 
better the niece of an emperor than a ſenſeleſs ſtatue. An 
old veſtal, who was preſent, tranſported with a blind zeal, 
could not forbear uttering dreadtul imprecations againſt Se- 
rena, her huſband, and her children; but Serena cauſed her 
to , be driven out of the temple, and puniſhed for her ar- 
rogance. At the ſame time her huſband Stilicho commanded 
the thick plate of gold, with which the gates of Jupiter Ca- 
itolinus were covered, to be taken off, and conveyed to his 
ging. Under the plate were found engraved on the wood 
theſe words: This is reſerved for an unbappy king, Thus 
Zofimus*, who ridiculouſly Aces to theſe two actions, the 
misfortunes which afterwards befel $:i/:cho and Serena, The 
Roman ſenate ſent deputies to congratulate Theod?/ius on his 
late victory, and to beg the conſulſhip of the enſuing year tor 
the two brothers Olybrius and Probinus. The emperor 
nted them their requeſt, exhorting them at the ſame time 
with great zeal to renounce the errors in which they had been 
brought up, and yield to the force of that truth, which now 
generally prevailed. Zeſimus, who ſeldom agrees with other 
writers, ſuppoſcs Theodoſius to have gone in prifon to Roe, 
to have ſummoned to the imperial palace all tne ſenators, who 
ſtill continued attached to the antient ceremonies of the Roe 
mans, and to have exhorted them to vet the better of the pre- 
judice of their education, and renouncing the ſuperſtitious 
worſhip of the gods, to embrace the chriſtian relioi on, which 
alone could deliver them trum their ins. But not one, con- 
tinues that writer, could be prevailed upon to ahandon the 
religion and ceremonies with which Rome tad been founded, 
and had ſubſiſted near twelve hundred years, Hereupon the 
emperor declared, that as the exchequer had been drained by 
the late war, he could ſpare no moncy fur the ceremonies of 
their religion; which he therefore declared unlawful, and ut- 
terly ſuppreſſed 7. He had bet. re engage! ſeveral laws for the 
ſuppreſſion of idolatry ; but Eugenizs had revoked them, and 
reſtored to the temples their privileg and revenues, Thig 
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year is remarkable for dreadful earthquakes, which were felt 
almoſt every day in moſt provinces of the empire, from the 
beginning of September to the end of November; for exceſ- 
five and inceſſant rains, which laid whole countries under 
water ; and ſuch a darkneſs as had not happened in the me- 


mory of man *: all which the writers of thoſe times ſeem to 


2ve looked upon as prognoſtics of the great loſs the Roman 
empire was to ſuſtain in the approaching death of the great 
7 heodsfaus, 

Tar next conſuls were the two brothers Anicius Hermo- 
genianus Olybrius and Anicius Probinus, the ſons of Petronius 
Prabus and Anicia Proba, on whoſe conſulate Claudian wrote 
a poem a. Theodsſius, having reſtored the weſt to its former 
tranquillity, was preparing to return to Cenſtantinople, when 
he was ſeized with a dropſy, occaſioned by the great fatigues 
he had undergone in the late war d. As ſoon as he perceived 
himſelf to be in danger, he made his will, by which he di- 
vided the empire, bequeathing the eaſt to his eldeſt ſon Ar- 
cadius, and the weſt to Honorius. He likewiſe confirmed 
the pardon which he had granted to all thoſe who had borne 
arms againſt him, and remitted a tribute, which had proved 
very burthenſome to the people, charging his ſons and ſuccet- 
ſors to ſec his will duly executed as to theſe two points *. 
Secrates and Sozomen write, that finding himſelf in great 
meaſure eaſed of his pain, he aſſiſted at a chariot-race ; but 
his diſtemper returning with great violence, he appointed one 
of his ſons to preſide at the ſports in his room; and 
withdrawing to his chamber, died the following night *. 
He was heard a few minutes before he expired to 
utter the name of St. Ambroſe l. He died at Milan on 
the ſeventeenth of January of this year 395, two days 
before he had ended the ſixteenth year of his reign, be- 


ing then at moſt in the fiftieth year of his age t. St. Am- 


broſe pronounced his funeral oration, in which he ſuppoſes him 
to enjoy the rewards promiſed in the goſpel to a religious and 
virtuous life u. His body was embalmed, and conveyed from 
Milan to Conflantineple, where it was interred by Arcadius 
with extraordinary pomp and magnificence, on the ninth of 
Nevemler, of the preſcat year vw. A tomb of porphyry was 
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to be ſeen many ages after, ſuppoſed to be that of Theodo/fus, 


It ſtood in the mauſoleum of Conflantine the Great, near the H cba. 
As for the character of Theodoſtus, ger. 


church of the apoſtles *. 
all authors, whether pagan or chriſtian, Zeſimus alone except- 
ed, agree, that he was endowed in an eminent degree with 
every virtue becoming a prince, without the allay of one 
ſingle vice. Not to mention the eccleſiaſtic hiſtorians, and 
the two great luminaries of the church, St, Ambroſe and St. 
Auſtin, who may perhaps be thought prejudiced in his favour, 
as he was a moſt zealous patron of the orthodox faith. The- 
miſtius, Symmachus, Pacatus, and Victor the younger, though 
greatly attached to the antient religion of the Romans, which 
Theodoſius diſcountenanced above all his predeceſſors, and made 
it his chief ſtudy utterly to ſuppreſs, propoſe him as the pat- 
tern of an excellent prince, the eminent virtues that ſhone in 
him overcoming the prejudice, which his zeal for the chriſ- 
tian religion, and averſion to the ſuperſtitious ceremonies of 
the pagans, raiſed againit him among thoſe, who in ſpite of 
his utmoſt endeavours continued obſtinate in their errors ?. 
The teſtimony of thoſe writers, who had no leis reaſon to 
be prejudiced againſt Theodeſius than Zofimus, and who lived 
in thoſe times, muſt be of far greater weight with every im- 
partial reader, than the invectives of that hiſtorian, who lived 
a hundred years after. Theodofius was, as we have hinted 
above out of Aurelius Vifor, naturally choleric, and apt, in 
the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, to iſſue ſuch orders as ſa- 
voured of cruelty. But as he was ſoon appeaſed, we have 
but one inſtance of their being put in execution before he 
had time to revoke them; namely, the famous maſſacre 
of the inhaditants of Theſſalanica, who had murdered 
in an inſurrection Botericus, the emperor's lieutenant in 
Illyricum, be cauſed he refuſed to ſet at liberty a chariot- 
driver, who bad been impriſoned for offering violence 
to a woman of ſame diſtinction. When this came to the 
emperor's cars, he ordered all thoſe who had been any-ways 
concerned in the murder or riot, to be put to death ; but at 
the interceſſion of St. Ambroſe, and other biſhops aſſembled in 
a ſynod at Milan, where the emperor then was, he revoked 
his orders, and pardoned them. Some time alter, his mini- 
ſters repreſenting to him, that the Theſſalonians had been en- 
couraged to this {edition by the too great indulgence he had 
ſhewa to the inhabitants of Autioch; and that if he fuckers 4 
the murder of his lieutenant to go thus unpuniſhed, Eis oli 


* Canes urb. Cont. antiq. l. iv. p tog. ? Vide SyYa.1. in. 
ep. 81. p. 137. ep 13. p. 65. Viet epit. 545, 547 
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cers for the future would be in continual danger of their lives, 
and he himſelf diſturbed and alarmed with daily inſurrections; 
his wrath was kindled anew to ſuch a degree, that, forgetful 
of the promiſe he had made to St. Ambroſe, he immediately 
ordered a body of troops to march to efſalonica, and re- 
The maſ- venge on the inhabitants the death of his lieutenant. The 
Habe, ſoldiers, entering the city, purſuant to their orders, ſurround- 
Theſlaio- ed the people, while they were aſſembled to behold the Cir- 
— cenſian games; and falling upon them ſword in hand, without 
regard to ſex, age, or condition, without diſtinction of guilty 
or innocent, cruelly maſſacred, in the ſpace of three hours, 
above ſeven thouſand perſons, many of whom were ſtrangers 
come to Theſſalonica on occaſion of the ſports. When news 
of this maſſacre was brought to Milan, St. Ambroſe wrote to the 
emperor, who had left that city ſome time before, upbraiding 
him with his cruelty, repreſenting to him the enormity of his 
crime, and exhorting him to atone for it by a ſincere ſubmiſ- 
Aninſtance ſion and repentance. This the emperor took in good part ; 
of bis ab- and returning a few days after to Milan, repaired, according 
2 to his cuſtom, to the great church, to perform his devotions 
line i {þ, there. But St. Ambroſe, meeting him at the door, denied 
church, him entrance, telling him, that he was cut off from the com- 
munion of the faithful, and unworthy to appear amongſt 
them, till he had expiated ſo public a crime by as public a 
repentance, To this the emperor readily ſubmitted ; and 
returning to the palace with tears in his eyes, performed with 
great humility all the duties of an open penance, as injoined 
by the canons of the church, and the cuſtom of thoſe times. 
He continued in that ſtate for the ſpace of eight months, 
that is, from the latter end of April to Chriftmas, when, to 
make ſome amends for his crime, and to prevent both him- 
ſclf and his ſucceſſors from being guilty of the like cruelty for 
the future, he enacted a law, or rather enforced the obſerv- 
ance of an antient law, by which all criminals were to have a 
reſpite of thirty days allowed them between the pronouncing 
of the ſentence of death and their execution *. It is ſurpriſing, 
that Zoſimus, who omits no opportunity of railing at The- 
odoſius, and often cenſures even the moſt commendable 
actions of that prince, ſhould take no notice of the above- 
mentioned maſſacre. The reader will find in the ecclefiaftic 
writers other iuſtances of the emperor's intire ſubmiſſion to 

the ordinances of the church, of his piety, ſelf-denial, and 


z TymEopon, I. iii. e 17. Soz. |. iii. c. 24. Niceen.l. xii. 
c. 40. An B. ep. xxviii. Avuc.deciv. Dei, l. v. c. 26, &c. 
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other chriiuan virtues, in which he far excelled all the princes 
who had reigned before him. Of the writers who flourithed 
in his reign, we ſhall ſpeak in note (M). 


(M) Among the writers, who flouriſhed under Theodoffur, the 
celebrated orator Symmachus deſerves, both on account of his birth 
and eloquence, to be mentioned in the firſt place. He was the fon 
of L. Aurelius Avianius Symmachus, prefect of Rome in 364 (1). He 
is ſty'ed at the head of his letters, by Macrobius (2), and in an 
antient inſcription, 2. Aurelius Symmachus (3). He had at leaft 
three brothers, who were all dead before the year 389 (4). Of 
theſe Celfinus Ticianus, whom in all his letters he ſtyles brother (5), 
ſeems to have been one. He diſtinguiſhes Navianus, who was pre- 
fect of Italy, and joined Eugenius, in whoſe cauſe he loſt his life, 
with the ſame title (6) ; but moſt writers are of opinion, that he 
was no ways allied to him. Symmachus married Ruſticiara, the 
daughter of Orfizes, who was for many years pre ſect of Rome under 
Conftantius, and had by her one ſon, named Q. Fabius Memmizs 
Symmachus (7). Orfites, his father-in-law, was accuſed in 364, 
and convicted of having embezzled the public money ; for which 
crime his eſtate was confiſcated, and he baniſhed ; bat he was recal- 
led in 366, when part of his eſtate was reſtored to him, but never- 
theleſs he died very poor about the year 370, leaving two daugh- 
ters behind him, wiz. Rufticiara, and another, who was married to 
a perion of diſtinction in Hetruria (8). Though Symmachus had no 
fortune with his wife, yet he was reckoned among the wealthy 
ſenators (9). He was high pontiff of the pagans, quzſtor, prætor, 
corrector or governor of Lucenia and Brutivm in 365, and 308, 
proconſul of Africa in 370, and 373, prefect of Rome in 384, and 
conſul in 391 (10). He is ſtyled in an ancient inſeription count of 
the third order 11). He was a moſt zealous patron of idolatry, 
and on that account baniſhed by Theodo/ius, but ſoon aſter recalled, 
as we have obſerved already, He brought up his ſon with extra- 
ordinary care, and ſeems to have taken upon himſelf to inſtruct 
him fi). Being invited by Theodo/ius, with whom he lived in 
great intimacy, to come to Milan, and affilt at the ſolemuity of 
his conſuiſhip in 399, he excuſed himſelf, aiiedging, that he cou. d 
no: leave his ſon (13). His ſon was made by his intereſt, firſt 


(1) Sym J. ii. c. 44. p. $1. Cod. Theed. chron. p. 69. (2) Ma- 
erob. | i. c. 5. p. 176, 177. (3) Rein. p 399. (4) Sym. iii. 
ep. 6 p. 104. (5) en. I. i. ep. 40, 55, 68. p 30, 38. (6) Idem, 


l. ti. eb. 44. Pp. $1. S ep. 83 þ. 97. (7) Sidin. J. ii. ep. 10 þ.54, 
Sym J ix. ep. 121. p. 386. J. x. cp. 47. þ 441, 442. (8) Cod. 
Tbeod tit. 6. p 370. Sym J. x. ep. 47. p 441, 442. (9 Pet. 
c. 80. p 197. Sym, I. v. ep. 5. p. 187 & ep. 66. p. 214. Ammian. 
5 377: Macreh. p. 745. (10) rem, I. ix. ep. 41. p. 31. Cod. 
Theod tit. 6. p. 380. (11) Rein p 399. (12) Sym. J zi. 
* 30. P. 273. (13) Lem, I. viii ep. C8. p. 335. 
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quæſtor, and afterwards prætor (14), quzſtor about the year 392, 
and prætor in +37. The latter dignity colt him two thouſand pounds 
weight of gold (15), and he would have ſpent on that occcaſion a 
far greater ſum, had he not been reſtrained by Stilicho, who at that 
time ruled under Honortus (15). Young Symmachus was proccniul 
of Africa in 415, and preſect of Rome in 419 (17). In the date 
of a {aw oi the vear 424, he is marked conſul (18) ; but moſt 
writers take that to be a miſtake. He married, after the year 394, 
the grand-daughter of Flavianus, and had by her a fon before the 
death of his father (19). He wrote ſome epigrams on illuſtrious 
men, and ſeveral letters, which are to be found among thoſe of his 
father, who ſubmitted his own compoſitions to the ceniure and 
judgment of his ſon (20). Symmachus, the father, was eſteemed 
the moſt eloquent orator of his time ; but his ſpeeches not meeting 
with the applauſe he expected, he applied himſelf intirely to the 
writing of letters (21). His ſpeeches have been long fince loſt ; 
but his letters have reached our times, and are divided into ten 
books. They were carefully preſerved by his amanuenſis, and one 
of his friends, named Elpidins, and publiſhed after his death by his 
ſon (22). Prudentius, who wrote againſt him, while he was ſtill 
living, on occaſion of his endeavouring to perſuade the emperor 
to reſtore the altar of vidtery, extols his eloquence, and compares 
it to a golden ſpade made uſe of to dig up ordure (23). Macrobius 
compares his elegant and florid ſtyle, as he terms it, to that of 
Pliny the younger, and equals him in that reſpect to the beſt writers 
of antiquity (24). Apollinaris Sidonius and Caſfiodorus admire his 
eloquence, and the purity of his ſtyle (25). Both theſe writers 
quote ſome paſſages out of him, which are not to be found in any 
of his works that have reached our times (26). Socrates (27), 
Photius (28), and Jornandes (29), mention him with great enco- 
miums. And truly the turn and brevity of his letters is not without 
ſome elegance; but the ſame thoughts, tho', generally ſpeaking, 
common and obvious, are often repeated; and his ſtyle favours 
much of the barbarity of the age in which he lived. Fornandes 
quotes the fiſch book of the hitory of Symmachus ; but as it does 
not appear, that either Symmachas the orator, or his ſon, ever 


(14) Len, l. v. ep. 44. p. 202 Vl. iv, ep. i 2. . 147. (15) len, 

I. iv. ep. 8. p. 146. (16) An idid. (17) Cod. Theod tit. 6. 
p. 386. (18) Idem, tit, 1. p. 386. (19) Sym. J. iv p. 14. 
p. 149. (zo) 1dem, I. wii. ep. 21. p- 70. & agpendia ad ep. Sym- 
machi, p. 298, 301. (21) Jdem, l. iv. ep. 29. p. 159. CI. viii. 
ep. 68. p. 335. (22) Idem, /. iii. p. 101. CJ. v. p. 83, 84. 
p. 220. (23) Prad. in Sym, J. i. p. 223. & /. 2. p. 225. 
(24) Macr. I c. 1. p. 364. (25) Sid. I. i. ep. 1. p. 11. & 
car. 9. p. 361. J. viii. h 10. p. 231. Cafſied. I xi. e. 1. p. 175. 
26) Sid. & Caffiad. ibid. (27) Socr. I. v. c. 14. p. 273. 

(28) Pot. c. 80. p. 197. (29) Forz, rer. Geth, c. 15. p. 636. 
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wrote any hiſtory, moſt authors take the hiſtorian quoted by For- 
nandes to be different from both (30). 

The Latin poet Rufus Feftus Avienus is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed 
under Theodofius, becauſe he inſcribed a work to Probaus, a conſular 
man, whom moſt writers take to be the celebrated Probes, who 
died not long before the year 2395 (31). St. Ferom, in his com- 
ments on the epiſtle to Titus, writes, that the phænomena of A alus 
had been lately tranſlated by Awvienus (32) ; which work, together 


with his tranſlation of Dioryſius's deſcription of the world, and a 


third poem by the ſame author on the ſea-coaſts, has reachea our 
times. To the ſame Avis or Avianus are generally aſcribed the 
fables of Z/op in Latin verſe, and the whole hiſtory of Livy in 
Jambics ; but the latter laborious performance which, is mentioned 
by Servius, has been long ſince loſt (33. Some other poctical 
pieces done by the ſame author are ſtill extant. He writes with 
more taſte and elegance than could be expected from one of the age 
he lived in; but his fables are not to compare to thoſe of Pedra 
(34). Rufus Feſtur, who was proconſul of Achaia under Valens, i- 
thought to have been his fon (35). Victer the hiſtorian, who 
cloſes his hiſtory with a kind of panegyric on Theodoſeus, is thougut 
to have lived in his time, and to have wrote ſoon after the death of 
that prince 36). The name of Sextus Aurelius Victor is common 
to him with another hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in the reign ot the 
emperor Yalens ; but from him he is diſtinguiſhed by the ſurname or 
junior or the younger : in ſeveral manuſcripts he is ſtyled Fioric:; or 
Vitorinus, and under both theſe names he is quoted by Pers 
Diaconus (37). He wrote the Roman hiſtory ; but what has reached 
our times is but an abridzment of his work, and thence cal ed 
Victor's epitome (33). Gregory of Tours quotes ſevera! things con- 
cerning the Franks out of an hiſtorian named Sulpicius Alexarder 
( 39), whom Gothafred:s commends as an excellent writer, and ivp- 
poſes to be the ſame Alexander to whom Symeracous wrote feveral 
letters; from which it appears, that he was governor of a pro- 
vince, and was raiſed by Valentini an II. about tac year 28, to the 
poſt of tribune and ſecretary (40). Some writers are of opinion, 
that the Latin poet Manilins, who wrote on atro.ogy, foarithed 
under Theedofaus, or his fon Honorius; but from ievera! paito nes in 
that poem, eſpecially from the laſt veries of the £:it book, Las W, 
modo per gentes, &c. moſt critics conclude him to have lived in the 
time of Auguſlus, and to have written ſoon alter tue defeat of 
Varus (41). The notitia, or ſtate of the proviuces o tne cmp..., 


(30) Vide FJ. hift. Lat. p 724. (31) Ties, T1. 1.-c: g p 
(32) Hier. in Tit i. p 248. (33) F,. feet. Lat. p. 
(34) Vide Baillet. tem vi. p. 475, 470. (35) g 8 p 
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ubliſhed by Surita with the itinerary of Antoninus, is ſuppoſed to 
e been written in the time of Theodofius ; for mention is made 
there of the provinces of Arcadia in Egypt, and Honorias in Pontut, 
ſo ſtyled from that prince's two ſons, and no notice is taken of 
ſeveral other provinces formed by Arcadizs after the death of his 
father 42). The five books ot Flavius Vegetius Renatus on the 
mi'itary art are addreſſed to the emperor, by whoſe order the 
author undertook that work 43). But that prince is ſometimes 
named Valentinian, and ſometimes Theodofius (44. All we know 
for certain is, that he wrote after the death of Gratian, and not 
long atter the ravages committed by the Goths in that prince's reign, 
which he aſcribes to his having ſuffered the infantry to lay aſide 
their cuiraſſes and helmets (45). Vegetius is diſtinguiſhed with the 
title of comes or count, and even with the epithet of Ulufirious. He 
is commonly blamed for confounding the cuſtoms and regulations 
of the ancients with thoſe of his time. 

The philoſopher Themiftizs flouriſhed under Theodofius, and was 
no leſs eſteemed by the Greeks than Symmachus by the Latins. He 
was fprung from a noble family, and one of his anceſtors, a philo- 
ſopher by profeſſion, had been diſtinguiſhed with ſeveral honours by 
Diaclefian (46); perhaps his father Exgenizs,who was no leſs famous 
for the profeſſion of philoſophy, than for his eloquence and learning 
47). Amongſt the letters of the emperor Julian, there is one to a 
philoſopher by name Eugenius (48); whom ſome take to have been 
the father of Themiftins ; if ſo, he muſt have been too young in 
Diocl:fian's time to be raiſed to any public employment. From his 
e.ogium, written by his ſon ſoon after his death, it appears, that he 
preferred A iſtotle to all other philoſophers, and that in his old age he 
uied to unbend his mind from the ſtudy of philoſophy with cultivating 
his garden (49). Tbemiſfius was of the ſame age with the emperor 
Conflantius (500, born in 317. He was a native of Paphlagonia, and 
not of Conſtantinaple, tho" he ſpent almoſt his whole life in that city 
(;1). He ſtudied rhetoric at a place on the moſt diſtant borders of 
Pontus and Colchis, near Phafir, a City of Colchis, on a river of the ſame 
name, his father having recommended him to a ce ebrated profeſſor, 
who taught in that country (52), and under whom he made ſuch 
progreſs, that he was ſurnamed Eapbradu, or the fine ſpeaker . 53). 
Gregory Nazianzen ſtyles him the king of eloquence, and adds, 
that he exce'led in every thing, but moſt of all in the art of ſpeak- 


ing (54). When he was yet very young, he wrote comments on 


Ariſtotle for his own private uſe ; but nevertheleſs they were pub- 


(42) Vide Noris epoch. p. 298, 302. (43 Veg. I. i. p. 13. & 
0 i p. 30. (44) Id:m, p 13 (45) Idem, Ii. 
c. 20. p. 24. (40; Cat Corſtantii Aug. de Tbemiſt. p. 22. 
Th.miſft ow wv p 63. (4) Or. Conf. p. 23. (46) Julian. 
ep xViti. p. 135. '49 Themift or. xx. p. 234- (50 . 
or. i. p. 375. (51) 1dem, or. ii. p. 28. 5 2) Len, or x11. 
p. 292 & or. i p. 214. or æxvii. p. 322, 333 (53, Greg. 
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liſned, and met with great applauſe (55). His comments on 4-i/- 
totle, and his notes on Plato. were till extant in the time of Pho- 
tius, who ſtyles them an uſeful work (56). The author of the 
book on the categories or predicaments, falſly aſcribed to St. Au- 
Ain, owns, that, in compiling that work, he hid often recourſe 
to Themiftius, a great and wiſe philoſopher of his time (57). Some 
fragments of the comments of Themiſtius on Ariftotle are ſtill extant 
(58) ; and Szobeus quotes a paſſage out of that work concerning 
the immortality of the ſoul. When he had ended his ſtudies he 
went to Conflantinople, and reſided there for the (pace of at leaſt 
forty years (Go). He firſt taught philoſophy,viz that of Pyrbagorat, 
of Plato, and of Ariftotle ; but made moſt account of the latter 
(61). He had an incredible number of diſciples, and a philoſo- 
pher of Sicyon in Peloponneſus, who had ſtudied under Iamblichus, 
ſent him all his at once (62). He taught gratis; nay, he aſſi bed 
his diſciples with money ſo far as his ſmall eſtate would allow 
him; and thence he rejected the name of ſepbiſ, pretending it 
ought to be given only to mercenary teachers (63). After he had 
taught ſome time at Conſt antinople, he went firſt to the court of 
Conflantius, before: whom he pronounced his firſt oration at Aucyra 
in 347, having been introduced to that prince by Saturninus, who 
was conſul in 383 (64). Not long after, that is, before the year 
350, he ſaw Conflans in the weſt (65. In the year 355, Con- 
flantius created him ſenator of Conſtantinople, and wrote a letter 
in his commendation to the ſenate of that city (66). Two years 


after, that prince cauſed a ſtatue to be erected to his honour (67). 


Fulian wrote frequently to him in the time of his diſgrace ; and, 
being created Ceſar, anſwered by a long letter that which The- 
miftins had wrote to him from Conflantinople, encouraging him to 
anſwer the mighty expectations the world entertained of him 63). 
Upon the acceſſion of Jevias to the empire, Themiflius was ſent to 
the new prince by the tenate of Corflantinople, to congratulate him 
in their name; on which occaſion he pronounced, or deſigned to 
pronounce, the oration which has reached our times (69, with 
ſeveral diſcourſes pronounced by him before Valens, who would 


hear him at leaſt once every year (70). He was with that prince 


in 369, when he concluded a peace with the Goch, to which the 
philoſopher pretends to have greatly contributed (71). He attend- 


(55) Idem, or. xxvii. p. 333. er. xxiii. p. 294, 295 (56) 
Phot. c. 73. p. 164. (57) Aug. de Categ. c. 2. p. 23. & c. 22. 
p. 34. (58) Phot. c. 74. P. 161. (59) Euſeb. p. 241. (60) 
Idem, or. xvii. p. 214. (61) Iem, or. xxiii. p 298. & or, 
Conft. p 22. (62) Idem, or. xxiii. þ 295. (63) Lem, ibid. 
b 294. (64) dem, or. xiii. p. 165. & or. xxxi. p. 352, (65) 
Ile, or. xiii. p. 165. or. xxxi. p. 354. or. Conft. p 18. (66) 
Or. Conft ibid. (57) Themiſt. or. iv. p. 54. (68) Julian. ad 
Themift. p. 479. (69) Themiſt. or. v. p. 69 (70) Auen, or. x. 
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ed Valens into the eaſt, and in the Perfian war in 372 (72). S- 
crates and Ssxamen write, that he reconciled in that 
prince to the catholics by a ſpeech, which he pronounced before 
him, ſhewing, that he ought not to be ſurpriſed at the different opi- 
nions of men in points of religion, but, on the contrary, allow 
them great liberty (73). In the year 376, he was ſent by Yale 
to Gratian, then in As on his return he paſſed through Rome, 
the inhabitants of that metropolis earneſtly preſſed him to continue 
there, and teach philoſophy, but could not, by any offers, prevail 
upon him to accept that office; ſo that, after a ſhort flay in their 
city, he returned to Conflantinople (74). Theodofius raiſed him, in 
384, to the dignity of prefeA of Conflantinople, and once had ſome 
thoughts of committing to his care the education of his ſon Arca- 
#izs(75). He wrote ſeveral diſcourſes in praiſe of that prince be- 
fore the year 385 ; but as none of his orations are thought to be 
poſterior to that year, he is ſuppoſed to have died ſoon after, All 
the emperors, who reigned in his time, ſhewed him great reſpect, 
and diſtinguiſhed him above all the other philoſophers. Of his 
orations thirty-three have reached our times, comprifing one in 
the Latin tongue, which ſeveral critics ſuppoſe not to be his. In 
Photins's time they were in all thirty-fix, and among them one ad- 
dreſſed to Yalentinian II. which, fince his time, has been loſt (76). 
Photius commends his ſtyle as grave, and at the ſame time florid 
and elegant (77). He declares himſelf in ſeveral places an enemy 
to flattery ; but nevertheleſs —_— all the emperors alike, and 
beſtows as great encomiums upon Valens as upon Theodoftus. A 
by name Palla, charges him with ambitiouſly . * 
dignity of prefect, notwithſtanding his pretended contempt of 
grandeur and honours (78). When Palladius lived, we know not. 
Themiftius's thirteenth oration is altogether unworthy of a man of 
his character. Some writers will have him to have been an here- 
ric, confounding him with one Eutychianus, who lived in the ſixth 
century; but it is evident, from his writings, that he profeſſed pa- 
ganiſm, though he was not perhaps ſuch a fanatic as Libanius or 
Eunapins. Gregory Naz:anzen, who admired his eloquence, wrote two 
letters to him, recommending ſeveral perſons to his protection (79). 
Eurapius, who wrote the lives of the ſophiſts of the fourth cen- 
tury, was a native of Sardes, the metropolis of Lydia ; but ſtudied 
at Athens, for the ſpace of five years, under Proereſes, of whom we 
have ſpoken elſewhere, profeſſor of eloquence in that city. He 
returned afterwards to Lydia, and there taught rhetoric. He ap- 
plied himſelf likewiſe to the ſtudy of phyſic, and to that of ma- 
gic. under Cant hut, who had married his couſin: He was ini- 
tiated in the myſteries of Eleuſina, aud blindly attached to all the 


(72) lem, ibid. (73) Socr. J. iv. c. 32. p. 250. Sox. J. vi. 
(74) Themift. or xxiii. p. 298. & 
, or. Xvii. p. 216. 
(-5) Um, ibid. (73) Antholog. I. ii. c. 52. p. 188. Veſſ. poet. 
Cra p. 93. (79) Greg. Nex. cp. 139, 140. p. 865. 
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Ceremonies of the pagan ſuperſtition (80). By Chry/arthus he was in- 
duced to writethe lives of the ſophiſts; which work he begins with 
the life of Plotinus, who flouriſhed in the middie of the third century. 
From P/otinus he proceeds to the lives of Por hy, iut, of Iambhlichut, and 
his diſciples, who were all addicted to the ſtudy of magic, as evidentiy 
appears from the account he gives us of them 81). He mentions 
the ravages committed in Greece by Alaric in 395 and 396 ; 
whence it is plain, that he did not put the lait hand to his work 
til the latter end of the fourth century. Ile wrote the b.Tory of 
the emperors, which coniſted of fourteen books, 1 extended 
from the beginning of the reign of Cardin, the ſucceifor of Gate 
lienus, where the hiſtory of Dexippus ended, to the death of Ex- 
doxia, the wife of Arcadius ; that is, from the year 258 to 404 
(82). His life of the emperor Talian was rather a panegvtie, 
than a hiltory (83). Some fragments of this hiſtory are Kill to be 
found in Suidas (84, and in the abſtraas o Corflantine For“. roge- 
nitus on embaſſies. Yoſſius writes, that the entire hiſtory of Eu- 
napins is lodged in the public library of Venice (35). ! he ki ry 
of Zeſimus is but an abridgment of that of Cunopius (853-4 acp 
were both dec ared enemies to all the chriſtian princ:s, e:pecial y 10 
Conſtantine the Great, thougn Eunapius retreuched, in the ſecond 
edition of his work, mot of the invectives again the chritiars, 
which ne had ini rced in the firſt 87). In his lives of the tophitts 
he betrays the ſame prejudice againſt the chriſtian religion, a; nd, 
in ſeveral places, inveighs with great bitterneſs againſt the mon! 
Photius commends his ſtyle as elegant, concite, and erpreſſi: e e ; 
but finds fault with his endleſs metaphors, which better ſuit an ora:or 
than an hiſtorian (88). In the lives of the ſophiſts his ſtyle is often 
obſcure, and not eaſily underitood, which has led ſeveral able writers 
into groſs miſtakes (89). He frequentiy diſagrees with the hiſtoriaus 
of his own time; nay, with thoſe who were eye witneſſes of the 
events they relate. The two philoſophers, Pappus and Theo, flou- 
riſhed at Alexandria in the reign of Theod:fins, the former wrote a 
general deſcription of the earth, a treatiie on the rivers of Lia, 
and ſome other books on different ſubjects (9. Theo, or eon, 
belonged to the muſeum, ſays Suidas (21) ; that is, to the ſocicty 
of learned men, who compoſed the academy of Alexandria. He 
wrote a book on the overflowing of the Nie, and others on ma- 
thematics, arithmetic, aſtrology, on Pto/czmy's canon, and on other 
ſubjects 92). Dodiccll publiſhed a fragment of Theo of Alenand-ia 


on Ptolemy's canon, with a book of fai, which he ſuppoſes to 


have been done by the ſame writer (93). 


(80) Eunap. c. 8 p. 82, 102, 103. Phot. c. 77. p. 169. TJ on. 
J. iii. c. 17. p 295 — 299. (81) Eunap c. 1 p 144. 82 
Phot. ibid Eunap p. 7 (83. Phat ibid. 84) Suid p. ic g, 
2237. (85) J. Bis. Gree, { ii c. 18. p. 252 (85, Plot. e 98. 
p 272. (87) Phe ibid. Suid p. 1318. 88 Phat. p 100, 152 
(89 Vid Jen l ni c 17. p 298. (qo) Sud. p 424. & p. 1: 7. 
(9%) Lem, ibid 92 laem ibid. & Jonſ. l. 3 c 2. p. 219 
Append. ad Cr. diff. p. 1, 10, 98, 100. 
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The Numbers direct to the Page, and the great Letters to the Notes, 


ey 


Acius St. the church of, at Conſtantinople, 356. 
A Aaron martyred in Devonſhire, 253. 


A-»garus's Submiſſion to Severus, 55. 
abi ryius's treachery to Sopater, 370, ſub not. Murdered by the ſol- 
dere, 271. 
a king of the Therving:, heads them towards Thrace, 575. 
():rwits and ſurpriſes the Romans, 577. 
Hage, the oracle of, in Egypt, 429. 
Achoia freed from the Gothe, 184. New ravaged by them, 192. 
A-:hillaus's revolt and defeat, 206. 
— I. Epidius, revolts in Egypt, 240. Defeated by Diocleſian, 
24 7. | 
Ace Hüls writings and character, 122. (Q). 
Ada, the bridge of, built by Claudius, 196. 
Adialene reduced by Severus, 49. 
Adrianople blocked up by the Goths, 577. The battle of, 582. 
Adventus, an illiterate competitor of Macrinus, 86. Promoted by 
him, 74/4. Made prince of the ſenate, 92. 
Adultery, ſome ſevere laws againſt, 90. Revived by Aurelian, 210. 
Neft, all the temples of, demoliſhed, 64. 
gyptians acknowledge Macrianus, 181. 
248. Converted under Theodeſius, 647. 
AEllanus, Papyrius, choſen conſul, 7. 
L. his revolt and defeat, 190. 
Ailins Serenian, one of Alexander's counſellors, 108. 
Marcianus, his writings, &c. ſub not. 123. 
A milianus proſcribed by the ſenate, 46. Defeated and put to death, 
ibid. 


Puniſhed by Diocleſian, 


— ſjccceſs 
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ſucceſs againſt the barbarians, 167. Proclaimed emperor, 

ibid. His extract, riſe, &c. ibid. & ſeq. Where killed, 168. 

— general of Egypt, proclaimed emperor, 185. With the name 
of Alexander, ibid. Defeated and ſtrangled, 186. 

Amilius Junctus, conſul, baniſhed by Commedus, 7. 

A mona abandoned to Maximin, 142. Where lituated, 144d. 

Aonia, the mother of Auſonius, her extract, 615, (L). 

Eſculapius deaf to the prayers of Caracalla, 80. 

A thiopia ſpreads a dreadful plague over the empire, 166. Embaſly to 
Conflantine, 348. 

Etius marries Severus's daughter, 45. 

Afer, Septim. Sever. put to death by Caracalla, 76. 

Africa revolts againſt Maximin, 131. Under Celſus, 188. Deſtroy- 
ed by Maxentius, 304. Relieved by Conflans, 376. Submits to 
Con/lantius, 39 Sadly hampered by the Moors, 515. 

African clergy privileged by Con/lantine, 323. 

—_— cruelly uſed by Conflantine, 407. 
gelmond choſen king of the Gepide, 597. 

Agentes in rebus at court reduced by Julian, 469. 

Agilo ſucceeds the brave Ur/icinus, 433. Sent againſt the Perſans, 


445. Promoted by Julian, 468. Forſakes Procopius, $52. 
Aginacius unjuſtly put to death, 539. 


Agnes St. the church of, built by Con/tantine, 318. 

Azrippa, a worthleſs ſlave, promoted, 92. 

Agrippinus, Fabius put to death by H.liogabalus, 98. 

Ayonus, heads the Len bards into Germany, 597. 

Alans, where ſituate, 57 

Alaric a Frank general under Theod/:us, 659 
ibantan ſoldiers whence fo called, 94. Revolt to Heliczaba'us, ib. 
Murder the two Maxim'ns, 143. 

Albanus Ver:lam. martyred in Britain, 253. 

Albia Dominica married to Valens, 549. Delivered of 7” ;ientinian 11. 


4+ 

Add, Clodius, ſucceſs in the north, 4. Againſt the Fri/ians, 15. 
Made governor of Britain, 14. His extract and chaacter, 32. 
Hatred againſt monarchy, 33. Exceſſive gluttony, Sc. 4. How 
characterized by A. Aurelius, ib. (L). Tampered by Severns, 39. 
Created Cæſar, 44. Declares himſelt emperor, 51. Deſcaicd neat 
Trevoux, 53. His death, 16. & ſeq. 

Aicimus's writings and character, 450, (G). 

Aldbemus conſulted about Conjtantine's birth, 278. 

Aemanni, their firſt ravages in the empire, 7). Where ſituated, 75, 
& ſeq. Defeated by Gallienus, 171. By Cinflaiitius, 252. Make 

peace with him, 400. 
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Al-xander Severus proclaimed emperor, 102. His extract and excel- 
lent education, ih, Reſpect for his mother, 103. And for the 
clulſtians, 76. & ſeq. Reforms the ſtate, 104. Marries Sulpitia, ib. 
Mild uſ+ge of Camillus, 105. Expedition into Germany, ib. Friend- 
ſhip to Caſſius, ib. Severity to Turinus, 108, & ſeq. Retires in- 
to Campania, 109. Marches againſt Artaxerxes, ib. & ſeq. Treat- 
ment of his embatladors, 1b. Noble ſpeech to the revolted legion, 
110. Admiravle diſcipline, 111. Various accounts of that expe- 
dition, 112, & ſeq. Victory over the Perſians, 113. Speech to 
the ſenate, 1. Triumph, 115. Haſtens againſt the Germans, ib. 
Murdered there, 117. His character, ib. paſſ. Excellent virtues, 
ib. & ſeq. Public works, 121, Learning, ib. Cotemporary au- 
thors, 122, (Q). 

revolts againſt Maæentius, 298. Defeated and killed, 304. 

- a cruel governor of Antioch, 477. 2 

biſhop of Jeriſalem, 162. 

. — of Cenſtantinaple, his zeal and death, 352. 

the OCreat's tomb ſhut up with all the learned books, c. 58. 

Alexandria ruined by Caracalla, 81. In a dreadful condition under 
Macrians, 181. Piundered by the Remans, 248. Laid under wa- 
ter, 474. 

4 ton - mli.crea for lampooning of Caracalla, $1. Submit to 
£7 MN anus, 185. 

Ale ian born, 92. Adopted by Hel::gabalus, 100. Takes the name 
of Al:xender Severus, ib. c. Hated and degraded by that tyrant, 
ib. Saved by the ſoldiets, 101. And proclaimed cmperor, 102. 
The reſt ſ-e under Alexander Severus, 102, & leq. 

Ard, father, coniuted, 277. 

Alictus's tr: archery to Cara: fir, 244. Defeat and death, 246. 

Al; pius unu.tly banifhe!, 531. 

vicar of Britain, baniſhed by Falens, 565. 

Amandus revolts in Ga:l, 237. Defeated at fea, 336, & ſeq. 

Ambroſe St. his riſe and firſt acquaintance with Provus, 543. In high 
eſteem with Gratian, 595. Noble ſpeech to the uſurper Maximus, 
613. To Thezd:ius, 642. Sent for to baptize Valentinian, 651. 


Pancgyric upon that Prince, 653. Letter to Eugenius, 654. Re- 


* 


provi of Thecdiſius's cruclty tu the Theſſalouicans, 666. 
Amelius's wiitings and character, 214, & {cq. ſub not. 
Amida erte by Conſiautius, 374. Esſieged by Sator, 431. Dread- 
ful cataſtrophe, 422. Reſtored by the Nl ans, eos. 
4 7 27 bl 5 I 
Amiens repeopicd by the Franks, 247. 
Ammianus Aarceltuns goes with Urjicinus to Rome, 484. To the eaſt, 
. . FF a , vi 4 3 . 
431. Joins him at 17.7 ſee, 433. OChlaracter of Fulian, 488, & 
10d. A cha- in iis . , 572. Vitings aud charaQter, 585, (K). 
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Anaſtaſia, daughter to Conſantius, 276. Married to Baſſianus, ib. 
cnc 


«ughter to Valent, 585. 

Anatoliuz killed by the Perſians, 486. 

Aadragathius, the ſuppoſed murderer of Gratian, 610. Sent to op- 
pole The:dofius, 638. Drowns himſelf, 640. 

Androclides's writings and character, 217, ſub not. 

Aneptia, put to death by Simplicius, 539. 

Anglo Saxon come into England, 614. 

Anicetus, governor of Rome, killed, 383. 

Annian family, converted to chriſtianity, 643. 

Anniballianus the fon of Conſtantius, 276. Made king of Pontus 
ib. & 351. Murdered by the ſoldiers, 371. 

Annone prefectus, his office, 530. 

Antaradus, whence called Conſtantia, 376. 

Anterus, a tool of C:mmodus, murdered, 6. 

Antioch Disfranchiſed and reſtord by Severus, 49. Taken and plun- 
dered by Sapor, 172. Retaken by Valerian, 173. Plundered and 
raiſed by Sapor, 177. Relieved ” Conſtantine under a famine, 
340: Its famed port built, 375. Depopulated by famine, 474. 

aiſes a ſedition, 629. Severe puniſhment, ib. & ſeq. Dreadful 
condition, 632. Pardoned by Theedofius, 636. 

Antipater, Severus's ſecretary, ſaved, 68. 

the ſophiſt's writings, and character, 69, not. 

Antoninus, the ſon of Petronius, put to death, 13. 

— the ſon of Severus. See Caracalla, 38. 

—— ſtirs up the Perſians againſt Conſtantius, 430. 

Anulinus defeated, 47. | 

orders in favour of the chriſtians, 323. 

Apamea taken by the Scythians, 172. 

Her murders Numerianus, 232. Diſcovered and taken, ib. Killed 
by Diccleſian, 235. 

Adodemus an informer burnt alive, 468. 

Apollinares, the two, baniſhed and murdered, 402. 

Abollinarians ſuppreſſed by Theodaſius, 642. 

Adpollo's tempie at Rome burnt, 474. 


| Apos/late chriſtians deprived from making a will, 605, 608. Dis- 


fianchifed by Theodefius, 648. 
Aboſtles church at Conftaniinople, deſcribed, 355- 
AMvonianus put to death by Severus, 63. 
Avlinns's writings and character, 160, (X). 

Aqnincum, a city in New Pannonia, 243. . 
Ajuileia be ſieged by Maximin, 142. Taken by Conflantine, 312. 
Stout defence againſt Julian, 445. Taken by 1laximus, 638. 

Apuileian women their kyn:l braveiy and reward, 143. 
Ajuilia Sera, a veſtal, forced to marry Heliegatalus 96. 8 
| Huilius 
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Azuilius ſent to murder Severus, 39. Sides with him, ib. 

Arabia Felix invaded by Severus, 49. Divided by Valens, 560. 
Arabinus ſharply reproved by Alexander, 118. 

Aradia Cor:ftantia, where ſited, 350. 

Arator murdered by the Germans, 527. 


Arbetio's defeat in Germany, 407. I reachery to Silvanus, 408. Sin- 
gular arrogance, 468. Plundered by Procepius, 551. Revenge 
on him, 76. 

Arbogaſtes ſent to Theodofius's aſſiſtance 605. To inveſt Maximus, 
639. To put Victor to death, 640. urders Valentinian, 651. 
& ieq. Singular arrogance to him, 652. Wars againſt the Franks 


658. Defeated by Theodoſius, 660. Kills himſelf, 662. 
Arbon, where ſituate, 589. 


the bridge of, broken by Julian, 480. 
Arborius , the uncle of Auſonius, his extract, 615. (L). 
Arcadius, the ſon of Theodefius, born, 595. Proclaimed emperor, 


619. Softens the penalties againſt the marriages of firſt couſins, 


622. Choſen conſul, 626. Clemency to the Arians, 651, Has 
the eaſt aſſigned to him, 654. 


Arc: ragantes in Sarmatia, who, 349. 

Ard, ir. Vid. Artaxer, 623. 

Argentaria, where ſited, 588. 

tue battle of, ib. 

Arges burnt by tlie Heruli, 192. 

Arians flattery to Jovian, 507, & ſeq. Repulſed, 508. Suppreſſed 
by Theeds/ius, GOA, bog. Commit freſh outrages, 641. Driven 
out of the cities, 651. 

Arintheus defeats the Germans, 408. Promotes Valentinian's election, 
510. Bravery againſt Hipporechius, 5 50. Sent againſt Sapor, 562. 

Arijtenetus's writings and character, 19, not. Deſtroyed by an carth- 
quake, 427. Gs 

A 1flophanes cruelly uſed by Catena, 3979. By Modęſtus, 430. 

Arius Autoninus unjuſt death, 12. 


ETC 


— the heretic baniſhed, 341. Received by the council of Je- 
rufalem, 350. His death, 352. 


Arles, the council of vid. ſub Council, 329. 
Armenia reſtored by Macrinus, go. Subdued by the Perſians, 249. 
Hajor's wars againſt Maximin in defence of chriſtianity, 321. 

R-evolts, 372. 

Arrian, governor of Cappadocia, his writings and character, 154, not. 

Arſaces ſummoned by Julian, 477. Receives an impious meſſage 
from him, 480. Abandoned by the Romans, 502. ' reacherouſly 
murdered by Safor, 501. 


Artabanes narrowly eſcapes Carccalla's cruelty, 82, & ſeq. Declares 
war againſt Macrinus, 89. 
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made governor of Armenia, 561. Betrayes the Per fans, 


ibid. 

Art axer ſucceeds Sapor in Perſia, 623. 

Artaxerxes reſtores the Perſian empire, 104. Invade the Roman ter- 
ritories, 109. Contempt of Ali æauder s ineitage, ib. Proud em- 
batly to him, ibid. Prodigious army, 112. Total defcat, 11 3- 

Aruſ ices forbid by Con/lantine, 332. 

Arzacene yielded to the Romans, 251. 

Ajclepas baniſhed by Canſtantine, 351. 

Aſclepiodotus lands in Britain, and burns his ſhips, 246. Defeats the 
rebels there, 76. 

Aſcolus, biſhop, baptizes Theadoſius, 690. 

A ia ravaged by the Scythians, 174. Submits to Macrinus, 181. Ra- 
vaged by the Scythians, 183. 

Afinius Quadratus's writings and character, 160, (X). 

Aſpacuras made king of Iberia, 561. Forced to divide it with Saz- 
romates, 563. . 

Aſpaſuus's writings and character, 124, ſub not. 

Aſprianus, Fulvius's writings and character, 233, (B). 

Ha, Set churches, 657 

Atec king of the Fran, ſubmits to Maximian, 238. 

Athanaric's apology tor aiding Procapius, 554. Defeated by Valens, 
558. Ratifies the peace with him, iv, Invaded by the Hunns, 
574. Retires into the ocks of Ciucalanda, 576. Takes refuge 
with Theodeſtus, 604. Lits death, 16. 

Athanaſius unjuſtly baniihed, 351. Falſely accuſed, 16. Recalled, 

354. Honoured by young Canſtantia, 373. At the council of 
Sardica, 375. Returns into Egypt, 378. Depoſed by Con/tantins, 
415. Pertccuted by him, 16. Recalled by Jovian, 507. His 
creed ſent to him, ib. His reception at court, #6. 

Athene@us's writings and character, 19, ſub not. 

Athens, her walls rebuilt, 184. Burnt by the Heruli, 192. Reſumes 
its old idolatry under Fulian, 466. 

Atra holds out againſt Severus, 57. Againſt Artaxerxes, 105. 

Attalus Claudius put to death by Heliegabalus, 98. 

Atthuarii, who, 441. Subdued by Julian, ib. 

Aitilius Severus, baniſhed by Commodus, 7. 

Attius Patera's writings and character, 366, ſub not. 

Auguſtal, a ſtreet in Daphne, why fo callcu, 344. 

Auguſtodunum rebuilt by Conflantius, 244. 

 Avitus conlecrated at Edeſſa, 92. 

Aulus Pomponius raiſes a revolt in Gaul, 237. 

Aurelian proclaimed emperor, 198. His rite and character, ib. How 
diſtinguiſhed from his name-lake, ib. Succeſs agiinlt the .Goths, 
199. Againſt the Germans, ib. Faudals, 200. Acts of ſeverity, 
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Aurelins Nemcftanus 
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ib. Inlarges the Roman walls, 201. Marches againſt Zenobi a, ib. 
Succeſs againſt her, 203. | akes her priſoner, 20 5. Receives em- 
baſſies from all the eaſtern princes, ib. Succeſs in Egypt, 206. In 
Gaul, 207. His triumph at Rome deſcribed, ib. Kindneſs to Zeng- 
bia, 208. To Tcitricus, ib. Reforms the ſtate, 209. His bread- 
crowns for the people, %. Succeſs in Gaul, 211. In 1lyricum, 
ib. Aſſuaſſinated, 212. Funeral honours, character, Sc. ib. 

the hiſtorian, his writings, 217, & ſeq. ſub not. 


anne AfolInaris 


$ conſpire againſt Caracalla, 84. 


Philippus's writings and character, 123, ſub not. 
Aurrolus forced into the imperial dignity, 182. His riſe and character, 


183. Defeats and kills Macrianus, 184. Marches into [taly, 192. 
Defeated, 1b. Defeated and killed, 195. 


— the bridge of, built to his memory, 196. 

Auſenius raiſed by Gratian, 592. Speech to him, 596. Writings and 
character, 615, (L). 

Auſtin St. his cenſure of Porphyry, 266, ſub not. Panegyric on the 

Roman conſuls, 626. Zeal for church aſyla, 657. 

Auſturians woite Tripolis, 515. 

Autun relieved by Conflantine, 203. By Juliau, 41 3. 

Auxonuius made prefect of Mæſia, 556. 

Azotus, not an uſurper of the —_— 351. 


B. forces the emperor to do penance, 157. Marty red under 
Decius, 162. 

Babylon taken by Severus, 56. 

Bacurius ſerves under Valens, 557. Under Theedofius, 659. His cha- 
rater and gallantry, 660. 

Bebius Marcel. put to death by Severus, 63. 

Bagaudæ defeated by Maximin, 237. 

Balumir king of the Hunns, 574. 

Balbinus, Dec. made Caracalla's collegue, 78. Choſen emperor by the 
ſenate, 138. His extract and character, 139. Wounded in a tu- 
mult, 141. Great jov at Maximin's death, 144. Grows jealous 
of Maximus, 146. Killed by the prætofian guards, 147. 
Balcholaudes cowardice and arrogance, 519. 

Baliſta's ſucceſs againſt the Per ſians, 178. Goes over to Macrianus, 
181. Takes the imperial title, 185. Murdered, 187. 


Barbatio, a bitter enemy to Gallus, 405, 406. Treachery and death, 


419, & ſeq. & 428. | 
Barbers ſuppreſſed by Julian, 469. 


Baronius, a miflake of, rectified, 622. 


Bafil St. firſt acquaintance with Ii at Athens, 462. Refuſes his 
invitation to court, 471. Studies under Proereſcs, 494, ſub not. 
Strives in vain to couvert /alens, 368. 

Baſilianus liolds out for Jgcrinrs, 95. Put to death, ib. 


Baſilina, 


WWW 
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Bajilina, mother of Julian, her deſcent, 453, & ſeq, 

Baſfi, the family of, converted, 643. 

Baſianss, vide Caracalla, 38 

— — Vide Heliogabulus, 93. 

ſtripped of his eſtate, 564. 

Baſſus Pompor.ius put to death by Heliogabalus, 100. 

Baſftarne ſettled in Thrace, 225. Tranſplanted, 252. 

Batavia cleared of all the Franks, 244. 

Batavians defeated by the the Germans, 518. 

Baud» ſent to Theodefgus's aſũſtance, 605. 

Baut choſen conſul, 626. 

Beauvois peopled by the Franks, 247, 

Beda's account of the Roman wall in Britain, 65. 

Beggars ſuppreſſed by Gratian, 6c6. 

Berean chriſtians juſt repro..r to Julian, 478. 

Berſabora taken and burnt by Julian, 482. 

Berytas ruined by an earthquake, 377. 

Bineſes ſent to take poſſeſſion of Nij:4is, 504. 

Birtha repulſes the Per ſians, 434. 

Births, two ſtrange ones under Theodoſius, 644 

Biſhops, their immunities under Conftantius, 37 5. — orthodox reſtored, 

76. How to he tried, 407. Why recalled by Julian, 469. 
rivileged by Theodsfins, 605. 

Bithynia ravaged by the Scythians, 183. Submits to Licinius, 326. 

Blemmyes, where ſited, 225. Defeated by Probus, ib. Pliny's fabul- 
ous account of them, ib. Wars with the Maors, 240. Inroads 
into Egypt, 248. Embaſſy to Conſtantine, 348. 

Bonoms tn [llyricum, where ſited, 334. 

Bonoſus's riſe and revolt, 226, 227. Death, ib. 

Borani revolt in Gaul, 167. Succeſs againſt the Romans, 172. 

Botericus murdered at Th:{/alonica, 665. 

Bretania Armorica, three different colonies ſent into, 614. 

Bribery puniſhed by Valentinian, 527. 

Britain reduced by Cenftantius, 247. How divided by him, 360. In- 
vaded by the Picts, 515. 

Britons harraſs the Romans, 57. Revolt, 63, & ſeq. & 227. 

Britons follow Maximin into Gaul, 614. Settle in Bretugue, ib. 

Bruchium, the ſiege of, 187. Deſtroyed by Zenobra, 127. | 

Bracterians defeated by Conſtantine, 290, 301. Invaded by Zugentzs, 
658. | 

. account of the Roman wall in Britain, 65. 

Bucherius wriangs and character, 455, & ſeq. ſub not. 

Bulgaria, a part of Thrace, 330. 

Buręundi revolt in Gaul, 167. Tranſplamted into Cambridg fire, 22 4. 
Defeated by Maximian, 238. Exaſperate #alenitzian, 529. Liv 
true origin, Cc. 530. 


Vel XV. 4 R 6 Dr: at ' 


532 I 
Purrh5ur, Antiſiins, betrayed to death by Cleander, q. 


Bujan ſurrendered to Sapor, 431. 

Bufirs deſtroyed by Diocleſian, 248. 

Byzantium holds out againſt Severus, 39. Gariſoned by Niger, 45. 
Deücged hy Severus, 46. Surrendered and burnt, 50. Slaughtered 
by Ci, 166. Taken by Maximin, 325. Beautified by Con- 
ftintine, 210. The reſt ſee under Conſtantinople 347, & ſeq. 

C. 

2 „ Liſhep of Carthage, highly honoured by Conſtantine, 

343» 324 

C.-, 2111, de philgſopher, tortured to death, 566. 

Cree tertlold tete of, under Saper, 177. Taken by Firmns, 


— 


C . int to judge the Autizebians, 631. His character, ib. Se- 
toe an, 632. Softensd, 634. Goes to ſoften Theodoſius 


y "4 
Wards them, 635. 


-\ 


C.54,,4;aus deleated by the Romans, 5. Make peace with Severus, 


C..crats;'s writings and character, 217, ſub not. 

Cetas Wings and character, 123, ſub not. 

C:/:rerus proclaimed emperor in Cyprus, 351. 

Capris account of Carus's death 231. 

Cam! 31's WiCre ſituate, 334 

v.ididianus recommended to Licinius, 302. Put to death by him, 


— Se ? 
I Sh. cut b 

anus vefeats the Gordians, 136. 

Ct, £7n6:5:15, put to death by Commadzs, 7. 
- C7rce5 verion of Aminianus, 587, not. 
bet lorſaken, and left to ruin, 644. 


C 
C:hitilinas, Ful. his writings a d charafter, 262, ſub not. 


Coptadecia riycaged by the Perſians, 109, 177. How divided by Va- 
4 45 560. 
2 2 , born to Sevcrus, 38. Created Cz/ar, 51. And partner of 
th: empire, 56. Takes the manly robe, 58. Triumphs over the 
Ws, 59. Attempts his father's life, 66. And his crown, 67. 
Succeeds him, 69. Attempts Geta's life, 72, & ſeq, Cruel reign, 
74, & ſeq. Murders his brother, 73. Stratagerns to gain the ſol- 
ters, 74. Speech to the ſenate, 1b. Deiſies Geta, ib. IAaſſacres 
all his friends, 75. Horrid cruelties and butcheries, 76, & ſeq. A- 
varice aud extortions, 77. Coins ſalſe money, ih. Governed by 
Lis faves 10. Infranchiſes all his ſuvjeas, 7b. Cruelties in Garwl, 
78. Vwhence named Caracalla, ib, IIl ſucces in Germany, 79. 
At Pergamus, 80. Changes his habit and ſtyle in every place, ib. 
Apes Alexander the Great, D. Viſits the tomb of Achilles, ib. Goes 
to Autiech, 81. Treachery to the Armenians, ib. Maſſacre at 


Alexandria, 


C 
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Alexandria, ib. Treacherous cruelty to the Parthians, 82. Takes 
the title of Parthicus, 83. Conſpited againſt, 84. Stabbed to 
death, i. Funeral obſequies by his murderers, 87. Deified, 89. 

Carauſius ſucceſs and revolt in Britain, 238. Takes it, and reigns 
in it, 239, Murdered, 244. 

Carinus created Ceſar, 230. His character, 75. Marches again? 
Diocleſian, 235. Killed, ib. 

Carnuntum, weere fituate, 542. 

Care/a, the daughter of Valens, 585. 

Careſæ, Therme, at Conſtantinople, 554. 

Carpi ravage Ma ſia, 145. Defeated, 157. By Decius, 163. 
Tranſplanted into Pannonia, 245. 

Carpodace defeated by Theadsfins, 606, 

Carrbæ retaken by the Perſians, 149. 

Carthage burnt by Maxentius, 304. | 

Carus proclaimed emperor, 229. H:'s riſe and character, 235, $0. 
ceſs againſt the Sarmatians, ib. Agpainit the Pans, 230, Its 
death an1 obſequies, 7h. & ſeq. 

Caſor put to death by Caracalla, 72. 

Caunabaud killed by Au elion, 20. 

Cecrops, biſhop, killed by an carthlienske, 127 

Ceier Ferian,*s bloody orfors ag ind tha, οnt, 175. 


Ce!fur, Cornel. decir. d en Heror, 188. II death, ib. & lg. 
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Coryſant hus refuſes Julian's invitation, 470. Made pontiff of Lydia, 
76. Hs writings and character, 498, ſub not. 

Coryſargyrum, what, 358. Falſly attributed to Conflantine, ib. 

Cbryſaſtain's narrow eicape, 566. Excellent homilies to the Anti- 
ochians, 630. Dreadful account of their trials and puniſhments, 
633. Intercedes for them, ib. His ſingular piety to the priſoners, 
635. Joyful ſpeech at their being pardoned, 637. 

Churches, when firſt made ſanctuaties, 657. 

Chymical y00Ks in Egypt, burnt by Diocleſian, 248. 

Ciſicia abandoned to Severus, 47. Ravaged by Saper, 177. 

Circ crowns, on whom beſtowed, 172. 

C::ycum taken by Precipiut, 555. 

Claudius Pomveianus plots 2gamnſt Commodus, 5. Refuſes the empire 

from Pertinax, 21. From Fulianus, 40. 

———— the emycror's cautious letter to Regillianus, 175. Funeral 
obſcquies of Gal/:-::145, 194. Proclaimed emperor, ib. His extract, 
Tile, Oc, 195. Defeats Aureolus, ib. Funeral honours to him, 
16. Succeſs againſt the Germans, 196. Againſt the Goths, ib. 
& ſeq. His two letters on his ſignal victory, ib. & ſeq. Death 
and character, 197. Funeral honours, 198. 

Cleander ſucceeds Perennis as prime miniſter, 8. His wicked admi- 


nitration, 9. Univerſally hated, 11. Put to death with his family, 12. 
Clearchus's riſe and character. 620. 


Clemens's letter to Valentinian, 535. 

Clergy, thei” it aunities under Conffantine, 317, 323. Under Con- 
flantius, 377, 378, 423. Renewed by Jovian, 506. Curtailed 
by YValentiii.., 532. Inlarged by Gratian, 579. 

Coche, taken by Carus, 231. Deſcribed, ib. 

Cœlus, the ſuppoſed father of Helena, 282. 

Conophrurium, Aurelian's ſtately tomb at, 212. 

Coirers of falſe money ſeverely puniſhed, 211. 

C:1:54 taken by the Franks, 411. Reſtored by Julian, 414. 

Ces dome/ticorum at Rome, what, 169. 

Cnet appears under Theodofius, 6 

Cun'te, their office, 362. By whom founded, 1“. 

( nadiana celonia, Rome whence fo named, 15. 

C:rndianus's writings and character, 370, not. | 

Commdus L. /crus, his legitimacy much queſtioned. 1. His charac- 
ter and bloo''y reign, ib. & ſeq. Herculean exploits, 2. 
Ava- and rapine, 3. Stay in Pannonia, ib. Makes peace with 
the IZarcoman's, fc. 4. Triumph at Rome, ib. Takes the name 
of Pius a+ 1 Rritannicus, ib. Eicapes being murdered, 5. Bloody 
profecutions, 6, & ſeq. Retires to Laurent, 10. Aſſaulted in 
the Qui, palace, 12. New butcherics, 16. & ſeg. Ridicu- 
lou: extravagaicies, 14. Changes the names of the months, 15. 
Contipired againſt, 16. Strangled, 17. His butial, fc, 1b. Good 


decds 
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deeds recorded of him, i5. His riches and catamites ſold by Per- 
tinax, 25. Letter to Albinus in Britain, 33, (K). Deified by 
Severus, 55. 

Cniva, invades the Roman territories, 163. Succeſs againſt them, ib. 

Concubines torbid by Conf ine, 333. 

Conon Meriodoc comes into Uritain, 614. 


—_— the daughter of Canſlantius, 276. Married to Licinius, 
5 322 


: the daughter of Conflantine, born, 292. When convert- 
ed, 310. | 
daughter of Corfantius, born, 445. Narrow eſcape, 540. 
Conftantianus's ; riſe and death, 522. 

Conflantina, the widow of Auniballia us, 292, 357. Married to Gal- 
lus, 386. Her pride and cruelty animates him, 338, 402. Dies 
in he. way to Italy, 404. 

city of, conveited, 350. 

Corftantine, the family of, 195, 276. 

the emperor born, 276. Speech on Diocleſſan's reſignation, 

256. Intercedes for the chriſtians, 258. Cenſure of Porphyry, 

271. not. V/hen and where born, 276, & ſeq. His excellent cha- 

racter, 282. not. WI. depoſed ty Carius, 285. In great danger 

of him, i5, His exi.uordinary valour, 286. Over-reaches him, 

ib. ſoins his father in Gaul, ib. Proclaimed emperor, 288. 

Severity againſt e Franks, 290. Bridge over the Rhine, ib. 


Allies with MAaniiian, 292. tis progeny by Fe "iſa, 18. Ac- 
knowledged by G<.:-:45, 296. Betrayed by AMZc.ximian, 297. 
Clemency to .= Puts him to death, 299. Stratagem 
againſt the enn, 301. Surnamed Tin for it, 16. 
Marches a zal. 14 my ras, mY. His miraculous converſion, 
397. Cypuers and c: of, 30 -ucted in the chriitian religion, 
310. tlis coin. www mp fed ib. Crocs the A. It againſt Mas - 
entius, 311. Succeſs againſt lum, 312 Marches to Row: 2, 313. 
His ſin zular dream, 15. Signal victory, 314. Reception at Rome, 
ib. Mildne* to the 37: voirtians, 315. E lict aga ainſt informers, 


1b. I. tavour of 1: + {wnate, 316. His arch and other triumphal 
honouis, .5. Chriſtien piety, . & ſeg, Stops the perſecution, 317. 
Danative to ihe church, 10. & eg. reis called indiction, 319. 
Succeſs againit the Franks, 322. Takcs the title of Francicus, 323. 
Reſcrip: in favour of the ci-rgy, 1b. & ſeq Againſt ſchiſmatics, 
324. Falls out with Lic: u,, 328. Ieteats him, 32 Q. Makes 
peace with hun 330. UI.s laws in Execce, ib. & leg. & ai; De- 


feats the Sarmatiant, 334. Signal victory over Licinius, 335. 


Purſues him into %, 336. Grants him a new peace, 337. 1-- 
feats and ws him to — ge 35. Edict in favour of tue chritt;- 
ans 239. Azgainſt idolatry, 310. Shuts up the heathen tempics, 
th. Baniſhes ſome lierctics, 341. Edicts at Mieg media, 1b. X leg. 

Inſulte.! 
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Inſultel at Ree, 342. Severity to Criſpus, ib. And others, 
343. Fatal to his whole family, ib. Bridge over the Danube, 

44. Succeſs againſt the Goths, 345. Favours the Arians, ib. 
— to Conſtantinaple, 346. Defeats the Goths, 348. And 
Sarmatians, ib, Generolity to Antioch and other cities, ib. Em- 
baſſies from all the eaſt, ih. & ſeq. Tranſlation of the holy ſcrip- 
tures, 350. Partiality to the Ariane, ib. & ſeq. Diviſion of the 
empire, 351. Wars againſt the Perſians, 352, & ſeq. Laſt ſick- 
neſs, 353. By whom baptized, is. Death, 354. Laſt will put 
into bad hands, ib. Funeral pom», 255. Stately mauſoleum, ib. 
And high encomiums, 356. Character vindicated, 357. Whol- 


ſome regulations, 359. Writings, 364, ſub not. Final end of his 
family, 371. 

Conjlantine II. his ſon, born, 292. Created Ceſar, 331. His ſhare 
of the empire, 351. Proclaimcd emperor, 354 & leq. Takes the 
title of Augigius, 359. Invades Conflans, 373. Deſeated and kil- 
led, 23. His character, ib. . 

Conſcantinafie, when begun, 345. Dedicated, 347. Why built by 
Conſtantine, 345. How adorned, 346. Conſecrated, 347. Go- 
verned, ib. & 429. Beautified by Conftaniins, 448. By Juli- 
an, 472. 

Conftans, the ſon of Conſlantine, born, * Created Cæſar 339, 
243. His mare of the empire, 352. Proclaimed, 365. Takes 
tie title of Auguſtus, 368. Deteats and kills his brother Conſt an- 
tine, 373. Marches againſt the Franke, 374. And Scots, ib. 
Zeal ior the orthodox, 376. Murdered, 380. His character, 381. 
Vindicated, 76. 

Cor:flantius Cblerus choſen Ceſar by Maximian, 241. Adopted by 
him, ib. His ſhare of the empire, 16. Succeſs in Gaul, 243, & 
ſeq. Buildings and works there, 244. Sails into Britain, 240. 
Cp the Thames, ib. Succeſs againſt tne Alemanni, 252. Decla- 
red emperor, 257. His extract, 272. Riſe and character, 273. 
Generous way of raiſing money 274. Protects the chriſtians, 
275, Turns away the apoſtates, ib. His ſhare of the empire, 285. 
Succeſs againſt the Pritons, 287. His death and obſcquies, ib. 
Was the firſt wearer of a diadem, 257. 

the fon of Conuftantine, 292, 332. His ſhare of the empire, 

351. Married to his uncle's danger, 352. Made executor to 

his father, 254. Performs his obſcguies, 255, Proclaimed empe- 

ror, 365. And fugufius, 389. Whether the murderer of his re 


lations, 371. Wars with the Armenians, 372. Yiclds Conftar. - 


{es frarc to Corflans, 373. Triumphs over the Perſrazs, 37+ 


$ 

, 1 77 q , * x * 282 
farches againſt ifarnertits, 384. £itful fpeech to his army, 38 
a N 2 . H 1 ' 3 ) 
duce zoanſt him, 387. 1'ity and ch mency to the enemy, 38 
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Afagnentins, 304. Clemency to the revolted, 295. Contradicted 
by other authors, 396. Hates the orthodox, 397. Marches againſt 
the Alemanns, 399. Makes peace with them, and enters heb, 400. 
His deſign againſt Gallus fruſtrated, 401, & ſeq. Invites him into 
Italy, ib. Puts him to death, 405. His abominadle pride, 406. 
Succeſs againſt the Oc mans, 408. Directions to Julian when made 
Ceſar, 412. Succeſs in Khotia, 414, & feq. Grand entiy and 
honours at Romy, 417. Marches into the north, 418. Takes the 
honour of Julian s victories, 422. Anſwer to . 8 hauch 
letter, 424. Succeſs ↄgainſt the Sormatians, 425. Cruelty tothe 
Lin nicaαts, 429. Marches againſt Sar, 434. Lol icy againſt 
Julian, 435. Threatening meiſ:z2e to him, 440. Stirs up the 
Germans azainft him, 443. Marries Fauſtina, 445. His death, 
446. Baptiim, 15. Character, 4:7. Liorary at Conſſartineple, ib. 


Julius, the brother of Conjlortine, 352. Created a patrician, 
22, Murdercd by the joldier: 5 372» 271. 

Ca. falars, among the Romens, their vidice, 361. 

Cooks reduced by Julian, 469. 

Coptos deſtroyed. 248. 

Cordus, AI. Fun. character and writings, 154, ſub not. 

Corinth burnt by the Heruli, 192. 

Cornelia, Jul. Paula, married to Hzliogabalus, 96. Her excellent cha- 

racter, ib. 

Correfors, among the Romans, their office, 361. 

Council of Arles, 223, Of Nite, 34.1. Of. 5 35 
ſalem, ib. Of Sardica, 375. Second of Arie, 3 
lan, 407. Second of CYπν i, Cog 

Count, whence derived, 169. 

Confin-germans forbid to intermarry, 622. That law when put into 
the code, ib. 

Craſſus Sulp. put to death, 1 13. 

2 ts damaged by an cartacguake, 548. 

Criminals condemned to the mines, 247, 242. Neleaſed at the feaſt 


o. Of Fern- 
77. Ot A- 


188 + «. * 14410 
of Eaſler, Co3. Condemned to death,; reſhited for thirty days, 
606. 


Criſpina baniſhed an! mv ardered; 6. 
Cri); inus, Tuilius, male proztor of the guard, 
Severus, 40. Cut in Ppicccs, 19. 


t to aſaſanate 
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1 «i 1 
noble defence of Arriicin, 142. 


Criſpus, the father v. Claw. 


„ 105. 
the ſon of Co: ar int, born, 283. Created Cæſar, 231. 1: 
character, 332. Defeats the Pranks, 333. And Lieiuius at ic, 
1 — Ty . * 3 
336. I ality aCcucyu Ser Fauſin, 342. li Ut 1 dea IT) ? 
Sens, 1 ing of the 7 Aiemauns, with Cera. waa 
Crs ofa {cn by 2 333111 4. 1 397. Becor 
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Stamped on the ſhields nd helmets, 13. Set up in the Sefſſorigs 
church, 318. The leut lif- among the Egyptians, 647. 
Cruci ſvien did by Corflantine, 330. 
Ct-fiphon taken Severus, 55, Its creacful fate, ib. C. diely be- 
ſieged by Oden tus, 180. By Carus, 31. 
Culcia nis put to catch, 32 
Curiof ©: urt, u , 459. Reduced, 
Cylele, il: ſtatue . carried to :e temple of I -agabalus, ng. 
Cylax made govern of Armenio, 561. Petrays the Pe, fiuns, ib. 
Ong ius ſent to pro m A ινẽjv, 618. Ordered to pres idolatry, 
627. His death and character, 222. 
Cynic v do plier's ſpeech to Commudus, Burn alive tor it, ib. 
Cyriades's cli racter, 172. Aſſumes the purple in the caſt, ib. 
Cyrillus S. , his writings and character, 265, not. 
Cyzicus plun des ed by the Heruli, 192. Taken by Procopius, 550. 
— 


D ſeized by the Gotbs, 189. : 


. 


New, by whom founded, 211. 

_— defeated by Decius, 163. Ravaged by the Drnadi, ib. & 
<q. 

Dadaftana, where ſituate 509. 

Dagalaipbus promotes Yalentinian's election 510. Noble anſwer to 
him, 514. Succeſs againſt the Germans, 518. Choſen conſul, ib. 
Treachery in Germany, 519. 

Daia, or Daza, Vide Maximian, 257. 

Dalmatia deſtroyed by the Quadi, 519. 

Dalmatius the ſon of Conflantius, 276. His death, 75. 

— his ſon born, 276. Created Cæſar, 352. Murdered by the 
ſoldiers, 370. 

Dapine's temple at Rome burnt, 474. 

a ſuburb at Antioch, oppreſſed by Proculus, 620. 

Datianus, a promoter of Valentinian, 510. 

Decentius created Ceſar, 382. His birth and character, ib. Choſen 
conſul, 290. Repulſed before Treves, 391. Hangs himſelf 395. 

{ent to bring part of Fulian's forces, 435. His fatal im- 
prudence, 436. 

Decimus ſucceeds Ulpianus 105. 

Decius Tri. ſucceeds the brave Caſtinus, 92. Put to death by Helio- 
gabalus, 98. | 

the emperor, ſent governor of Meſia, 159. Forced to ac- 

cept the empire, ib. Kills Philip, ib. Proclaimed and acknow- 

ledged, 161, Grievous perſecution of the chriſtians, 162. Suc- 
ceſs againſt the Goths, 163, 164. Betrayed by Gallus, 165. His 
death and character, ibid. 
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his ſon defeats the Goths, 161, 163. Cut off by them, 163. 
When called Auguſtus, ib. His bravery and death, 165. 

Delphidius's writings and character, 450, ſub not. 

Demetrius Cythras tortured for idolatry, 430. 

Demopbilus choſen biſhop of Conflantinople, 559. 

an A ian biſhop depoſcd, 603. 

Demoſthenes deteated by Sapor, 177. 

Deſiderius created Ceſar by his brother, 382. Murdered by him, 394. 
Said to have ſu mitted to Conflantius, 395. 

Deuſona, the treacherous fight of, 529. 

Dex:ppus's victory over the Heruli, 192. 

vritings and character, 218, ſub not. 

Diadem firſt worn by Aurelian, 213. 

Diadumenus, the ſon of Macrinus, 83, 87. Created Cæſar, 88. 
Surnamed Antoninus, ib. Mild character, go, & ſeq. Suppoſed 
letter to his father, gt, & (P). Made partner of the empire, 94. 
His flight and death, 95. 

Diana's temple at Epheſus plundered by the Scythians, 184. 

Diocæſarea burnt by Gallus, 392. 

Dioceſe, what, 573. 

Dioclea, the mother of Diaclifſan, 233. 

Diocles put to death hy Valentinian, 525. 

Diocleſian æva, what, 275. 

Diocleſian proclaimed, 232. His riſe and character, 233. Runs Aper 
through, 235. Succels againit Carinus, ib. In Gaul, 235, &c. 
Againſt the Perfians, 237. In Germany, 239. Avainft the Sar- 
matians, ib, Interview witn Adaximian, 240. Fatal diviſion of 
the empire, 241, & ſeq. Goes into Thrace, 245. Crurl ſucceſs 
in Egypt, 248. Alliance with the Nubians, V. Contempt of Ga- 

lerius, 249. Caſtles on the Perſian frontiers, 251. Brings a fa- 
mine by his avarice, 252. Perſecutes the chriſtians, 253. Lives 
in terrors from that time, 254. Cruelty to Ant:i:c5, Seltucid, Rc. 
255. Triumphs with his three collegues, ib. His tedious illneſs, 
ibid. & ſeq. Reſigns to Galerius, 256. Speech to the people upon 
it, 257. Retired life, ib. Palace at Spalato, ib. Death and cha- 
rater, 258, 322. Baths and other public buildings, 259, 260. 
Cruclty and vanity, ib. & ſeq. His hiſtory, whence impertect, 261. 

The firſt wearer of pearls, 357 | 

Diodorus biſhop of Tarſus, his confutation of Porpiyry, 269, not. 

1 — put to death by Valentinian, 525. 

Diogenes Laertius's writings and character, 69, not. 

governor of Bithynia, put to degch, 564. 

Dion Caſſius made governor of Smyrna, 90, 91. Conſulſhip and ho- 
nours under Ax. Severus, 106. Retirement, 107. Account of 
the Roman legions at that tune, iv, His other writings, 124, not. 
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— Chryſoflem's writings and character, 124, not. 

Diaustas, king of Cornwall, ſupplies Cenon with women, 614. The 
ſtory confuted, 615. | 

1 Papyrius brings on a famine in Rome, 11. 

——— thc fit, created count, 362. 

Dicjpolis burnt by Gallus, 392. 

Deamitian, prefect of the catt, ſucceeds Thalaſſus, 401. His ill con- 
duct towards Pallas, ib. Miſerable end, 402. | 

Dc :atijts ſuppreſſed by Conſlantine, 324. By the council of Arles, 


328. In Africa, 376. Court the revolted Firmus, 535. Sup- 
pre lied by Gratian, 573, 592. : 


Deonains's wiitings and character, 450, & ſeq. not. 
Doryphorianus put to death for extortion, 570. 
Drepanius, Pacatus's pancgyric on Theedoſuaus, 643. 
Drepanum, whence called Helenopolts, 344. 
Druid woman's threatening ſpeech to Alexander, 115. 
promiſes the empire to Diocles, 234. Fulfilled, 235. 
Duces, their office, 362. 
Duras, overturned by an earthquake, 375. 


Dynamenes's tłœachery to Sylvanus, 408. To Malaricus, 409. 
E. 


þ 4rthquake, under Gallienus, 183. A dreadful one under Conflan, 

374. Another in Pontas and Campania, 375. Deſtroys 150 

Citic>, 426, 427- Diſmal one under Julian, 474. Under Valens, 
543. Under the ſame, 557. Under Theedefeus, 664. 

Ejter, the time of, ſettled by, Gratian, 607. Criminals releaſed on 
that feltival, 629. | 

Eccieſtaſtics, their unmunities. See Clergy, 317, & ſeq. 

Ecl.ttiz;, high chamberiain to Commodus, 6. Doomed to death by 
him, 16. Conſpires againſt him, ib. Dies in defence of Perti- 
r 

Ed. ſſu, . a Roman colony, 81. Sells dear her paſlage to Sapor, 
179. Foigiven by Corftantius, 449. 

Fegius Merullus's conſulinip, 7. 

Eleugabalus. Vide Hiclicgabalus, 93 & ſeq. 

the temple of, 99. 

Eleaſinn, the pontiff of, his magic practices with Julian, 464. 

Ellalichus ſent to try the Antiociians, 631. His ſeverity to them, 
632. Suſtcened by ſome good chriſtians, 634. 

Fln:ains preſerves Symmachus's writings, 668, tub not. 

E oj, dne cathecral of, bunt by Conflantius, 449. 

Eicjans kill young iets, 184. Put to the ſword, 185. Sur- 
render to Hurelian, 203. 

Encnatites, Municdecs, whence fo called, Co7. 

£pagathus, a flave, his great ſway with Curucaiay 77. 


Ephorus's 
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Epborus's writings and character, 194, (V). 

Equi ſco taken priſoner by the Goths, 58 1. Eſcapes, and is ſlain, 582. 

Eęuitius, why ſet aſide from the empire, 510. Extortions in [ily i- 
cum, 518. Moderation to the Quadi, 531. Purſued by them, 
540- 

Ermenric invaded by the Hunns, 573. Kills himſelf, 76. 

Erucius, C. Ju. acknowledges Pertinax emperor, 21. 

Et uſcilla, Herenn. the wife of Decius, 161. 

— daughter, married to Gallus, 166. 

Etruſcus the ſon of Dectus, 161. His death, 165. 

Evagrius's vain apology for Conftantine, 343. Choſen biſhop of Con- 
antinofl:, 559. 

Evaſius burnt alive, 538. 

Euceslpris's writings and character, 122, (Q). 

Eudoa ius, biſhop, ſwears Valens to Arianiſm, 555. His death, 559. 

Eugentus proclaimed emperor, 254. Killed at Anticch, 255. 

an eunuch, ſides with Precapius, 549. 

created emperor by Arbegaftes, 054. Proud embaſſy to 

Theodoſius, 656. Succeſs againit the Franks, 658. Retiorcs pa- 

ganiſm, 659. Defeated, 651, paſl. Put to death, 76. 

father of Themiſtius, his writings and character, 670, ſub not. 

Eunerius's flattery to Conſtantius, 247. Panegyric on Cogſlantine, 
298, Writings and character, 363, (F). 

Ennapius's wiitiugs and character, 364, not. 493, not. & 672, not. 

Eunomia, a great oratreſs, 364, not. 

Eunomians ſuppreſied by Gratian, 592. By Theodsfrus, bog. 

Eunuchs, the number of, regulated by Hurelian, 210. Piivileges grant- 
ed to by Conjlantins, 398. 

Evzdius put to death by Cir calia, 72. 

Euſebia married to C:rartius, 392. Her character, ib. Friendſhip 
to Julian and the Arians, ib, Unnatural jealouſy againſt Ilelenu, 
393- Barrenneſs aud death, ib. & 394. Journey to Rome, 416, 
417. 

Euſebius of Nicomedia, baniſhed, 341. Recalled, 345. Impoſes on 
Conſtantine, 350. His hypociity, 353. Educates young Julian, 
458. 


— —— 


biſhop of Ce/area, his character of Conflariius, 274. Ac- 
count of Conftantine's converſion vindicated, 309, & ſeq. Speech 
on the holy ſepulchre, 350. Book on caſter, 16. Character of 
Conſtantine, 259. Character and writings, 363, (F). 

Conflantius's high chanberlain, quells a ſecition in Govt, 400. 
Works Gallus's fall, 405. The cruel judge of all his frieds, 46. 
Treachery to Urſicinus, 430, & ſeq. Deputation to lian, 406. 
Put to death, 468. 

. profeſſor of eloquence, ſucceeds Proereſcs, 401, not. 
brother-in-law to Conſlantius, fined and banned, $04. 
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Euſtathius baniſhed by Conflantine, 351. 
Euthalites, who, and where ſited, 619. 
Euih:rius ſent to clear Julian, 416. 
Eutrcpia, the wife of Maximian, 236. 
— daughter of Conſtantius, 296. Whether a chriſtian, 310. 


— — the ſiſter of Conſtantine the Great, 383. Murdered, ib. 
Eutropius's writings and character, 586, not. 
— ſent conſult the hermit John, 656. 
Eutychianus, a buffoon, made conſul, 100. 
Euzoius, an Arian biſhop, baptizes Conſtantius, 446. 
F 


Beſiege Edeſſa, ib. 


| Ore/tilla married to Gordianus, 137. 
Fabian martyred at Rome, 162. 

Fabilius's writings and character, 155, not. 

Fadilla betrothed to Maximinus C/ar, 129. 

L. Junta, married to Fabilius, 155, not. X 

Falco, Q. Sos. acknowledges Pertinax emperor, 21. Brave ſpeech 
to him ib. Propoſed to the empire, 25. Forgiven, and retires, 
26. 

Farnobius's petition to ſettle in the Roman territories rejected, 575, 
& ſeq. D-feats fome of their legions, 579. 

Fauſta, the wife of Conflantine, born, 236. Married to him, 292. 
Iflue by him, 16. Fidelity to him, 299. Delivered of a ſon, 331. 
Treachery to Criſpus, 342. Death, 343. 

Fauſtina Aunia put to death by Commodus 1 3. 

Annia married to Heliogabalus, 96. Divorced to make room 

for Aquilia, the veſtal, 16. 

4 widow of Conſtantius, comes to join Procopius, 551. 

Fauſlivus cxecuted for a jelt, 544. 

Feliciſſimus's revolt and death, 210, 211. 

Fe ix, a faithleſs miniſter of young Gordian, 149, (V). 

Feſtus, Pomp. his writings and character, 451, not. Made procon- 
ſul of Alia, 565. His cruelties there, 566. 

Filii Auguſiorum, among the Romans, what, 296. 

Firmicus, Julius's writings and character, 454, not. 

Firmilianus put to death, 327. 

Firmius revolts in Egypt, 206. Taken and executed, ib. 

Firmus fti's up a revolt in Morea, 534, & ſeq. Sham ſubmiſſion, 
535. Pardoned by Theodaſius, 536. Revolts a freſh, 537. Sud- 
den flizht, 538. Betrayed bv [gmazen, ib. Strangles himſelf, 76. 

Flaccilla, the wife of Theodiſius, her extract and character, 595. 
Death, &c. 627. | | | 

Flavia Titiana' character, 22. The title of Auguſta, offered her by 
the ſenate, rejected by Pertinax, ib. 

Flavianus, biſhop, ſent to intercede for the Antiochians, 635. Ex- 

cellent ſpeech to 7%4odoſous, ib, Succeeds in his ſuit, 636. ; 

wes 0 | / TY 


** 


. 


- —guards the I ps againſt Theedeſius, 659. Killed, ibid, 
Floreutius, a (worn enemy to Julian, 435, 466. Runs away from 


him, 439- Conſulinip and flight, 444. arrow eſcape from 
death, 468. 


— = another by Julian, 469. 

betrays Precopius to Taleu, 552. Put to death for it, 1b. 

Florianus, the brother of Tacitus, 220. R.jected from the conſul- 
ſhip, ib. Aſlumes the purple, 221. Murdered, 222. 

Florus the ſon of Eu, burnt alive, 538. 

Faliis, the tax of, iailly imputed to Conjpraniine, 388. 

Fortu atiauus, Curt. his writings and character, 154, ſub not. 

Francici, the teſtival of, whence, 290. 

Franks, who, 170, 171. Defeated by Aurelian, 171, & ſeq. Ra- 
vage Italy, 174 Invade Spain, 189. Go into Afric, ib. Tranſ- 
planted oy Conjlantine, 241. Defcited by him, 290. Over- reached 
and cut to pieces by him, 322. By Criſpus 333. Submit to Con- 


13 by Julian, 426. By Theodoſius, 524. 


Fraomarius made king of the Buctnebantes, 532. 

Friday ordered to be kept, 334. 

Good, criminals releaſed on, 624. 

Frigerid defeats the Goths, 

Frigidum, river, where, 659. The battle of, ib. 

Fritigern leads the Goths into Thrace, 575. Falls foul on the No- 
mans, 577. Deſeated by Sebaſtian, 580. Amuſcs Valens, 581. 

Frument rii, their office, 259. Suppreſſed, 7b. 

Fullsfaudes killed in Britain, 524. 

Furius Celſus's ſuccels in n 106. 

G Aliius treacherouſly murdered, 540. 
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| Gaiebamarus murdered by Caracalla, 79. 


Gainas, a Gauliſb general, 659. 

Gaionati taken by Theodsfius, 537. 

Gaij1, the murderer of Cenſtaus, 380. 

Galen, an account of him, 69, ſub not. 

——— — h's ſon's writings and character, 76, 

Galeria, the daughter of Diacleſian, a chriſtian, 234. 

married to Galerius, 241. Baniſhed, 283. 

Galerius, Maxim. created Cæſar by Diecleſian, 241. Adopted hr 
him, 15, His thare of the empire, 10. Mean extract, 242. Works 
in Pannonia, 243. Defeated by Narſes, 249. Retricves his þ«.- 
nour, 2509. B-iaviour to the Pur fans, 1b. Suſpected by Dis. 
ſian, 251. Exaſperates him againſt the chriſtians, 254. Fercer 
him and Haximian to teſign, 255, Declared emperor, { + oy © 
rannizes over Diocleſſax, 284. diares the empire with Cenftart:»s. 
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285. Hatred to Conſtantine, ib. Treachery to him, 286. Re- 
pulſed from Rome, 293. Dreadful ſickneſs, 300, Edict in favour 
of the chriſtians, 301. Death, 302. 

Galla married to Jul. Conſtant. 352. 

the daughter of Valentinian married to Theodefius, 628. 

m=—— Placidia born, 628. Dies in child-bed, 653. 

Gallicanus's raſhneſs, and the fatal conſequences of it, 141. 

Gallienus created Ceſar, 169. His father's collegue, 170. Suceeſs in 
Germany, 171. Againſt the Alemanni, &c. ib. Treachery to his 
father, 173. Succeſs againſt Ingenuus, 174. Cruelty to the Maſi- 
ans, 175. Commits the eaſtern forges to Odenatus, 179, 180. 
Compounds with Aureslus, 183. Marches againſt Poſthumius, 185. 
Cruelty to the Byzantines, 186. Mock triumph at Rome, ib. Gra- 
titude to Cdenatus, 187. Marches into Gaul, ib. Defeats the 
Heruli, 192. Maicl.es againſt Aureolus, ib. His death, 193. His 
relatious put to death, ib. His abhorred character, ibid. Heified, 
194. 

86 the Neman general, his ſucceſs againſt the Goths, 163. 
Treachery to Decius, 165. Proclaimed emperor, 166. His ex- 
tract an riſe, ib Shameful peace with the Goths, ib. Perſecutes 
the ch iſtians, ib. Revels in Rome, 167. Killed by his men, 76. 

Ceſar, the fon of Jul. Conſtantius, 276. 

e ſon of young Conſtantius, born, 352. How ſaved from 
the maſſacre, 271. Created Cz/ar, 386. Succeſs againſt the Per- 
ian, ib. Conlulthip at Conſtantinople, 390. Succeſs againſt the 
revolted Zews, 292. Defeats the Iſaurians, 338. His ſuſpicious 
and cruel temper, ib. & ſeq. Raiſes a revoit at Antiech, 401. 
Cruelty to HMentius and others, 402. Slily invited by Cenſtantius, 
403. Arrclted in his way to him, 405. Put to death, ib. Zeal 
for chriſtianity, 459, & ſeq. 

Gannys, a faovurite of Jelicgabalus, murdered by him, 98. 

Ga» ba, iſland, were ſited, 166. 

Gargitins Martialis's writings and character, 123, 

Caudentius condemned to death by Julian, 47 3. 

Gaudianus, a vile miniſter of Gordian, diſcarded, 149, (U). 

Gaul declares for Severus, 33. Reduced by Furelian, 207, 211. 
The diſtrict of, with its provinces, 360. Ruined by the Franks, 
336. arraſſæd by the Germans, 517. 

Garli/h legions mutiny againſt X.-xander, 116. 

Gaza, the temple of, by whom deſtroyed, 622. 

Geberic's ſuceæſs againit the Sarmatians, 349. 

(rellins's trenſon pardoned, 91. 

Gentalis. Vid. made ptætor of the guards, 30. Shuts himſelf up 
with 7eiranui, 41. 

Gennagas's titus and character, 449, (G). 

Cenelaud ſubn it toe many 238. 
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Georg us, the Arian, ſucceeds Athanaſius, 415. 


Gepide revolt againſt Probus, 225. The ſame with the L5n.bards and 
Franks, 507. 


Germa deſtroyed by an earthquake, 557. 
Germans war againit Alexard.r, 115. Againt Jul rar, 191. A- 


gainſt A«relian, 199. Avainſt ro us, 223. Ag-iaſt Co uni, 
407. Jakan, 420. J ale; tinian, 518. 


- 


Germanicopolis,, the capital of Hauri 10, 556. When made an epiſco- 


pal ſce, 557. 
Germany ravaged by Maximin, 130. 


Gerontius cruelly uſed by Conftantius, 356. 

G-/ſoriacum taken by Conſtantius, 243. 

Greta Severus, the father of Alexand. Sever. 37. 

——— the ſon of Severus by Julia, 38 Declared Cæſar, 56. Choſen 
tribune, 63. Takes the name of HBritannicus, 64. Succeeds with 
his brother to the empire, kg. His ſweet character, 71. Hated by 
Caracalia, 72. Muidered by him, 73. Declaied a traitor, 74. 
Deified, See. ih. 

— brother of Severus, diſcovers Plautianus's ill conduct, 60. 

Glabris refuſes the empire, 21. 

Gladiators, forbid by Conflantine, 341. 

Gendomadus makes peace with Corfartius, 415. 

Gordianus, Alex1nder's counſclior, 103. Proclaimed emperor 1 in 4 
Jrica, 132. Enters Carthage, ib. rp to the ſenate ib. To the 
conſuls 133. Acknowledged by them, 16. & 134 » (3): Defeated 
by Capelianus, 126. Kills himſelf, i6. His — and cha- 
e ib. Poems and ſucceſs in Africa, 127. 

his ſun mace his collegue, 133. De: cared and killed, 136. 

Gordianus's grandſon choſen Ceſar by the populace, 140. Avpcaſes 
a dangerous tümult in Nome, I42. Choſcn ſole emperor, 147. 
His ciwra& der, 1. Abuſed by his miniſters, 75, Magnificent Fancy 
16. Marriage with F. Salina, 148. Dutiful anfwer to his father, 
149, (V). "Succeſs againſt Sher, 150. In Syria, ib, Leiter to 
the ſ-nate, 11. Puriucs the Perſian war, 151. Depoled by Phili,, 
152. And murdercd, ib. His itately tomb and cpitaph, 153. 

contul's ſpeech to the ſenate, 219. 

Gorgonins bribes himſelf ot}, 400. 

Ge iu ade the Roman territories, I45. Repulſed by Cordian, 150. 
New inroad:, 163. Deteated by Decius, ib. ictory over him, 
165. Sad ecfrat by Aurelten, 172. Driven out of A, 189. 
Ravage it alicih, 191. Zoo, ooo of tl em killed and taken, 197. 
Make peice with Aurelian, 199. With Prebus, 224. Defeat the 
Burgindi, 240. Defeated by Corftantine, 334, 245. 109,009 
deſtr.; ed by him, 348. Embrace chriſtianity, 16. Aſſiſt Proc i- 
, 55% Deſcated by Falens, 554. Their apology to him dital- 

lowel, 
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lowed, 555. Defeated, 558. Obtain a peace, ib. The articles of 
it, ib. Driven out by the Huns, 573. 200,000 ſettle in Thrace, 
574. A number of them encamp about Adrianople, 576. Pro- 
voked to revolt, 16. Their ſucceſs in it, ib. & ſeq. Plunder the 
ſuburbs of Conflantinopl:, 579. Repulſed before Adrianople, 589. 
Cruelties in Thrace, &c. 590. Deltioyed in Aſia, ib. Defeated by 
Theodefius, 599. Make peace with Rome, 600. Break it, 602. 
Defeated by I hcod fius, 6og, bog. Settled in Thrace, and Mar ſia, 
607. 

Grocdhien family converted to chriſtianity, 64 3. 

Grata, the daughter of Valentinian, 523. Turns nun, 653. 

Gratian, the father of Valentinian, his riſe and merit, 511. Retire- 
ment, 16:d. 

the ſon born, 511. Choſen conſul, 518. Emperor, 522. 

Accompanies Jalentinian into Germany, 526. His famous bridge, 

528. Left to overawe the Germans, 542. . Confirms his brother's 

election, 570. Divides the empire with him, 16. Injuſtice to 

Theodaſius, 57 1. Remits his father's dues, 572. Some of his laws, 

573. In favour of the clergy, 579. Goes tv ſuccour Valens, 587. 

Courage and ſucceſs againſt the Germans, 588. Haſtens to ſave 

Conſtantinople, 591. Recalls the orthodox, ib. Laws againſt here- 

tics, 592. Divives the empire with Theod:frus, 59 Goes into 

Gaul, 5955. into [llyricum, 600. Makes peace with the Goths, ib. 

Succels again{t the barbarians, bc6. Some excellent laws of his, ib. 

& 608. Marchcs againſt A7aximus, 610. Abandoned by his troops, 

ib. Put to death, 24. Interred at Milan, 612. His excellent cha- 

racer, i. Retuſes the title of pontifex maximus, ib. 

the fon of Theodo/irs, 595. 

Greece over-run by a grievous petiuience, 183. Ravaged by the Goths, 
ib, Damaged by an earthquake, 474. 

Greeks vaſt encomiums on C:r/tantine, 356. 

Gregory's writings and character, 368, not. 

Greuthongi deſcated by Valens, 558. Invaded by the Hunns, 573. 
Defeated by T heedsf;us, 627. | | 

Grotius's account of the Gepiae, 597. 

Grumbates ſerves under Saupor, 431. 


H. 
HE mus, mount, where ſituate, 163. 


Hariobaudus ſubmits to Julian, 428. 

Heldomon, the chriſtian emperors crowned at, 514. | 

Helena, the mother of Con/tantine, divorced, 276. Her birth and ex- 
tract, 278. Really married to Con lant ius, 280. Whether a native 
of Britain, 282. Converted by her fon, 310. Finds the croſs of 
Chriſt, 344. Her death and character, 25. 


death, 441. —— thc 


the wiſe of Julian rendered abortive by En/cbia, 393. Her 


C 


— the daughter of Conſlantine, 292. 

Helenopolis, whence ſo called, 344. 

Heliogabalus's extract, 93, & ſeq. Declared emperor, h. Bravery 
and ſucceſs, 94. Acknowledged by the ſenate, 96. His vile cha- 
racter, ib. & ſeq. Horrid murders, 98. Journey into Bithynia, ib. 
Appoints the worſhip of Eleagabalus, 99. Whence ſurnamed Co- 
mazon, 109. Adopts young Alexianus, ib. Plots his death, ib. 
Murdered by the ſoldiers, 101. 

Helvius, the father of Pertinax, 23. 

Heraclea taken by Maximin, 325. 

Heraclius ſent to recover Bit hynia, 45 

Hercules, when that title ceaſed to be aſſumed, 261. 

Herennianus, the ſon of Odenatus, 190. His reign, 201. Death, 205. 

Herennius Modeſtinus's writings and character, 123. 

Heretics ſuppreſſed by Gratian, 573, 596. By Theodeſtus, 605, 623, 
642, 648. 

Hermits leave their cells to intercede for the Antiochians, 633. 

Hermocrates's character and writings, 70, not. 

Hermogenes, the ſophiſt, his excellent character, &c. 123. 

the Roman general, killed by Germanus, 527. 

Hermogenianus's writings and character, 368, not. 1 

Herodes the ſon of Odenatus, 179. Killed with his father, 199. | 

Heredian's writings and character, 153, (W). | 

Heruli, their vaſt depredations in Aſia, 191. Defeated, 192. 

Heſperus, the ſon of Auſonius, his promotion, Sc. 617, not. q 

Hierocles, Heliogabalus's beaſtly huſband, 97. Killed by the ſoldiers, 
101. 

Hilarius, biſhop, baniſhed, 415. 

——= 2 magician, burnt, 565. 

Himeras's character and writings, 496. 

Hel/tcin's account of Porphyr;, 268, & ſeq. not. 

Honoratus defeats Gallus's cruelty, 401. Made firſt prefect of Cen- 
anti nople, 429. c 

Jlonorius, whether the father of Theo deſius,, 594. 

the ſon of Theodoſius, born, 624. Chen conſul, 627. De- 
cl.rcd Augy/lus, 658. Sent for, and declared emperor of the welt, 

H:rni/das's ſumptuous preſents to Aurelian, 200. Revolts againſt 
Varranes, 240. 

—c brother, made general of 7: horſe, 476. Nar- 
row cicap?, 482. Made governor of {ell:jpont, 551 

Hortarius ſues fulian for pence, 426. 

Floſtili à Severe, we ſuppoſed wite of Gallas, 166 

Haſtilianus, the fon of Decius, 101. Declared Ceſer by Gaius, 166. 
His death, 107 N | | 

Hunila married to Bu "Þ 227 Faiyourcy by Probus. ib, 
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Hunns, their firſt ſally, 57 3. Ally with the Alans, ib. 
Goths, iò. 

Hydroparaſtutæ a ſet of Manichees ſo called, 607. 

Hymetius tried for treaſon, 533- Baniſhcd, 76, 

Hypatius fined and baniſhed, 564. 

H) perechins cowardly delivered up Py his troops, 550. 


JAmblicus refuſes Ju i n', invitation, 471. 
tee of that name, 307. Their writings, &c. ib. 
ames, ithop, faves N:f6bis by his prayers, 378. 
anuarius, way not cholen emperor, 510. 
anuary, whence called Amazonius, 15. 


anus temple opened by Gordian, 150. 1 
Thoreus heads the Lombards into Germany, 597. 7 
Icarus's ſevere proconſulſhip, 620. Cruelty to the poor, ib. 7 
Tcofrrm delivered up to Theodoſtus, 5 36. | < 
Idelatry foibid, 374, 415. By Theodeſius, 620, 647. a 0 
Jerom St. his account of the Gothiſb cruelties, &c. 590. o 


Forujalem, the great church of, built by Conflantine, 344. 

Jews ſubdued by Caracalla, 59. Forbid to moleſt chriſtian converts, 
30. * revolt and puniſhment, 391. Forbid to buy chriſtian | 
aVcs, O27. 

Tgil/us taken AM by Probus, 224. 

Ig mazen betrays Firmus to the Romans, 538. 

1/:um deſſroyed by the Scythians, 184. 

Iyricum, the diſtrict of, with its provinces, 360. Sadly ravaged 

by the Quadi, 539, & ſeq. By the Goths, 590. How divided, 

FE... ' marriages, a law againſt, 407. 

Indiftion at Rome, what, 319. When and by whom begun, ibid. 

& ſeq. 
1 proſecuted by Macrinus, 88, go. W hence called guadru- 
platores, ib. Encouraged by Maximin, 131. Diſcouraged by Di- 
ocleſian, 259. By Conſtantine, 315. Revived by Conftantius, 396. 
Suppreſſed by Theodofius, boi. By Gratian, 608. 

Ingenuus proclaimed emperor in Pannonia, 174. Defeated by Gallie- 

uus, ib. 

Intelene, the province of, yielded to the Romans, 251, Where ſitu» 

ate, ibid. 

John, a pious hermit, his anſwer to Theodeſius, 656. 

Fotopianus's revolt and death, 158. 

Jeviani, who, 512. ä 

Jeuinus (ent into Pannonia, 444. Declared emperor, 499. His ex- 

cellent character, 500. Zeal for chriſtianity, ib. Diſadvantageous 
peace with Perſia vindicated, 5@1, 502. Faithfulneſs vindicated, 
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503. Repaſſes the Tigris, ib. Edits in favour of chriſtianity, 
505, & ſeq. Of orthodoxy, 507. Death, 509. Whether natu- 
ral or violent, ib. | 

A {ent into Pannonia, 444. Into Gaul, 5o8. Succeſs and bra- 
very in Germany, 519. Piety, 521. Different from the conſul 
of that name, ib. Sent into Britain, 524. Againſt the Ale- 
mannt, 526. Vide & 517. 

Tphicles, the philoſopher, informs againſt Probus, 543. 

Tſaflenſes protect Firmus, 538. 

Iſaurians revolt, 188. And bravery, ib. Cc. Reduced by Probus, 
224. By Gallus, 398. Stripped of their plunder and ſubmit, 


6. 
Thor the ſuppoſed forger of Conſlantine's grant, 318. 
us, the battle of, won by Severus, 47. 

Italy ruined by Diocleſian, 242. 

Itah, the diſtrict of, its provinces, 360. 


Fal, Conſftantine's laws about them, 333 


ulia, Sept. Severus's wife, her lewd character, 38. Studies philoſo- 
phy, ib. Prevents her ſon's reconciliation, 72. Wounded at Ge- 
ta's murder, 73. In favour witu Caracalla, 75, 83. Stat ves her- 
ſelf to death, 87. 

— Jamea, the mother of Alexander, 100, 102. Suppoſed to 
have been a chriſtian, ib. Excellent education of her ſon, ibid. 
High ſway and titles, 103. Murdered in Germany, 117. Deiſied by 
the ſen ate, ib. 

Fulian the apoſtate's judgment of Porphyry, 271, not. His birth, 
276. Partial cenſures on Confkantine refuted, 352, 357. Saved by 
Euſebia, 46. Declared Ceſar, 412. Sent into Gaul, 413. His 
ſucceſs there, ib. & ſeq. Noble defence at Sens, 416. ducceſs 

- againſt the barbarians, 419, 421. Againſt the Franks, 422. Ale- 
manns, 428. Stripped of his beſt forces, 435. Proclaimed empe- 
ror by them, 437. Accepts the empire atter having uſed ſome 
witcheries, ib. & feq. Generoſity to Conflantius's friends, 438. 
How raiſed to the empire, 1b. & ſeq. Submiſſive deputation to 
Conflantius, 439. Succeſs in Germany, 441. Impoſes on the chri- 
ſtians, 442. Succeſs againſt the Alemanns, ib. Swears his army to 
him, 443. Letters to Athens, Sc. ib. Marches againſt Conflan- 
tius, 444. Seizes Illyricum, ib. Funeral obſequies to Conſtantius, 
446, 447. Extract, education and character, 452, & ſeq. Abode 
in Jonta, 458. Singular hypocriſy, 459, Studies magic, 462. 
Abode at Athens, ib. Cæſarſhip and behaviour in Gaul, 463. 
Writings, 464. Frugality, ib. Reduction of taxes, 465. Turns 
apoſtate, 466. Public entry at Conſtantinople, 467. devere prole- 
cutions, 468. Retorms the court, 469. Which is compoled of 
philoſophers, magicians, c. 470. And women, kl Meanneſs 
to the ſenate, Sc. ib, Journey to Antioch, 472. partial juſtice 
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there, 473. Horrid cruelties and witcheries, ib. Purſued by a fa- 
mine, 474. His idolatry, Sc. lampooned by the Antiochians, 475. 
Writes his M:/opogon againſt them, ib. Renews the Perſian war, 
476. Deluded by the oracles, ib. Sharply reproved for his apo- 
ſtacy at Berra, 478. His helliſh ſupperſtition at Carrhæ, 479. III 
treatment of Arſaces, 480. Enters Perſia, 481. Succeſs there, 
ib. & ſeq. Paſſes the Tigris, 483. Betrayed by the Perſian guides, 
484. Burns his fleet and retreats, ib. In great diſtreſs, 485. 
Surpriſed by the Perſtan army, ib. Wounded, 486. Laſt ſpeech, 
ib, Death, 487. Buried at Tarſus, ib. Removed to Cenſtanti- 
nople, 488. His motley character, 7b. & ſeq. Hatred to the chri- 
ſtians, 491. Vain attempt to rebuild the temple of Feruſalem, il. 
Writings 492, (I). Laws againſt the chriſtians repealed, 505, 
& ſeq. 

— a friend of Conſtantius, unjuſtly condemned, 473. 

Julianus Salvius his grandſon, put to death by Commodus, 6. 

—— made captain of his guard, 12. Put to death, 7b. 

Didius Severus, a wealthy Roman, luys the empire of the 
ſoldiers, 28. His rife and pedigree, 29. Character, names, Sc. 
30. Acknowledged emperor by the ſenate, 31. Curſed and pelted 
by the populace, i5. Oppoſed by two powerful rivals, 29. Cru- 
elty and deſpair, 40. Forſaken and proſcribed, 41. His death 
and burial, 1b. 


H. Aurel. proclaims himſelf emperor, 240. Stabs himſelf, 


243. 


— - Ruſticus, a caſt-off candidate for the empire, 521. 

Julius Didius, made proconſul of Afric, 14. 

— Salinus Poly hiſtor, his writings and character, 70, not. 

Titianus's writings, &c. ib. 

- Martial:s conſpires againſt Caracalla, 84. Stabs him, and 

killed, i“. 

= governor of Aſia, deſtroys the Geths there, 590. 

Junius Palmatus's ſucceſs in Armenia, 106. 

Jupiter, when that title ceaſed, 261. 

Juſia, the daughter of Yalentinian, 523; Turns nun, 653. 

Fuſlina's great iway over Valentinian II. 619. Favours the Arians, 
ib. Perfecutes the orthodox, 626. Her death, 641. | 

— the ns of Valentinian, 511, 522. Her iſſue, 523. Goes 
with him into [ilyr:cum, 542. 

Futhungi revolt, 225. Invade Rhetia, 424. 

"Fuvenalis made Captain of the guards, 42. 

uvencus's writings and character, 370, not. 


1 Ab:rum, or C:n/tantine's ſtandard, how carried, 309. 
4 


& tics made tutor to young Criſps, 


Latus 


r. 70 


Lætus conſpires againſt Commodus, 16. Raiſes Pertinax to the throne, 
20. Excuſed by him, 22. Raiſes a revolt againſt him, 25, & ſeq. 
Put to death by Julianus, 40. 


general to Severus, reduces Meſopotamia, 50. Treachery 
to that monarch, 53. Death, %. & 57. 


108 the wretch who adviſcd the murder of Geta, 76. Put to 
death, ib. 

Lampridius's wiitings and character, 262, not, 

an enemy to 5y* 445, 408. Punilhed, 409. 

Langres new colonicd by tht Franks, 247. 

Laadicca declares for Severus, 47. Plundered, c. ib. 

Laſcivius, Tr. propoſed to the empire, 25. Flces to Pertinax, ib. 

Lateran palace, when given to the pope, 317. 

Lawyers ſupprefied by Valentinian, 525. 

Legions, Roman, the ſtate of, according to Dion. Ca,. 107. 
Lampridius, ib. 

Lemnos plundered by the Fcrult, 192. 

Lent, capital trials forbid during, Got. And the execution of crimi- 
nals, 645. 


Lentientes break into Gaul, 588. Defcated, ib. Submit to Gra- 
tian, ib. 

Les, a cruel collegue of Maximin, 531. His retirement, 534. 

Leonas ſent bv Conſtantine to Julian, 440. 

Leontius, bilhop, his indiſcreet zeal againſt [*»ſchia, 383. 

Leptis beſieged by the Auſturians, 516. i reachery to the Tribo!;- 
tans, 517. Puniſhed, 26. 

Lett attempt the city of Lens, 419. Cut eff by Julian, i“. 

Leucadius condemned and pardoned by Maximus, 613. 

Libanius's character of the turbulent Frans, 374. Of Jul an in 
Germany, 414. Elegy on Nicomedia, 427. Silenced by Con/tan- 
tius, 465. Speech in favour of Autioch, 477, & ſeq. Character of 
Julian, 488, & ſeq. Speech to Vals, 560. Partial apology for 
Theoderus, 564. Narrow eſcape, 565. Invectives iginlt Theods- 

fins, 621. 

Liberius, pope, his reproof to Euſelia, 393. Baniſhed by C:n/tar- 
tius, 407. 

Library, the capitol's, deſtroyed by lightning, 11. 

Libya deſtroyed by an earthquake, 474. 

Licinianus Perpenna's revolt quelled, 167. 

_ the ſon of Licinius, created Cæſar, 331. 

Licinius marries Conſtautine's ſitter, 258, 322. Choſen em; eror, 292. 
His extract and character, 7b. & ſeq. dent againit Afaxer tic, 233. 
Choſen conſul, 298. Preſent at Ge rius's death, 302. M..cucs 
againſt Maximin, ib. Joins Conflantine at Milan, 322. Nache: 
againſt IIe, 325. His viſion and prayer, . Complete vic- 
| tO! 
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tory, 326. Reception in Bithynia, ib. Edict in favour of the 
Chriitian. 16. Severity to Galerius's family, 327. Quarrel and 
war with Con/ftantine, 328. Defeat, 329. Peace with him, ib. 
Second war, 335. Totally defeated, 1%. Superſtitious ſpeech to 
the army, 326. Defeated at ſea, ib. Makes a new peace, and 
breaks it, 337. Deteated and put to death, 338. 

A Cotantine's nephew, put to death, 343: 

Limigantes among the Sarmatians, who, 349. Cut off, and driven 
out ol Sarmatia, 425. Treachery to Conſtantius, 428. Cut in 
pieces, 429. 

Logi defeated oy Prot us, 224. 

Lollianus unjuſtly put to death, 531. 

_ — Gentianus, the patron of Pertinax, 23. 

—— dpurius proclaimed emperor in Gaul, 190. His riſe, death, 
and character, ib. & ſeq. 

Lombardi firſt invaſion of Germany, 597. 

London delivered by Conflantius, 247. 

Longinus the philoſopher, his writings and character, 214, (Z). Put 
to death by Aurelian, ib. His character of the Mojaic writings, 
216, not. | 

Lucas baniſhed by Conflantine, 351. 

Lucilianus's noble defence of N:fabis, 378. 

Luctilla, uſter to Commodus, r.vithed and murdered by him, 2. 

—— plots againſt Commodus, 5. Baniſhed, and put to death, 6. 

L1cuillinus ſent emnaſſador to Sapor, 424. Taken priſoner by Ju- 
lu, 444. Commands his fleet, 480. Made general of [llyricum, 
504. Murdcres in Gaul, 508, 

Lupercus's w.iwungs and character, 194, (V). 

Lup:cinus ſent againit the Scots, 435. Arreſted, and well uſed by 
Julian, 439. Sent againſt Procepius, 550. Provokes the Goths to 
revolt, 576. Defeated by them, 577. 

Lupus forced to buy a peace from the Caledonians, 57. Terribly har- 
rallied by the North Britons, 63, & ſeq. | 

Luſcus burnt alive, 406. 

Lycaonia treed from the Perſians, 178. How divided by Valens, 560. 

Lyc:ans degraded by Rufinus, 655. Reſtored by Arcadius, 656. 

Lyons taken and deſtroyed by gin 53. 


11 a hermit's noble ſpeech to the Antiochian judges, 634. 
| Macrianus, n agici-n, inſtigates Valerian againſt the chriſtians, 
173+ Tre:chery to him, 173. His riſe and character, 180. Proclaim- 
ed 9 181. Succels againſt the Goths, 184. Defeatedand 

kill. e, ib. 
un; of Germany, ſubmits to Julian, 428. Eſcapes Valen- 
 tinuan's forces, 532. Interview and peace with him, 541. 
| |  Macrinus 
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Macrinus induced by a ſoothſaver to aim at the empire, 8 3. Diſ- 
covered by Maternianus, 84. Murders Caracalla, ib. Choſen 
emperor, 86. His extract, tiſe, &c. ib. & ſeq. Letter to the ſe- 

nate, 88. Acknowledged by them, ib. Marches againft the Par- 
thians, 89. Forced to buy a peace, go. Wholeſome and ſevere 
laws, ib. & ſ-q. Clemency to ſome conſpirators, 91. Why called 
Marcellinus, 92. Conſpired againſt by the ſoldiers, ib. & ſeg. 
Shameful cowardice, 93. Flight, 94. Death, 95. 

Var. his ſucceſs againſt the Germans, 106. 

Maate in Britain, where ſituate, 64. Revolt, 66. Put to the 

ſword by Caracalla, ib. Make an advantageous peace with him, 
2. 
112 2 conſpires againſt Macrinus, 92. Her character, off-ſpring, 


Sc. ib, Bravery and cunning, 93, & ſeq. Made a ſenatreſs, 99. 
Great care for young Alexianus, 100, 103. 


Mzfia put to fire and ſword, 195. How divided, 330. | 

Magicians condemned by Conſtantius, 416, 427. Careſſed by Ju- 
gg 470. A number of them executed under Valens, 564, & 

eq. 

MHagnentius conſpires againſt Conſtans, 380. Murders his friends, 
382. Cruelties at Rome, 38 3. Sends deputies to Conflantius, 384. 
Succeſs againſt him, 387. Inſulting meflage to him 7b. Takes 
Sciſcia, ib. Bloody witcheries, 383. Defeated at Mur ſa, ib. & 
ſeq. Retires to Italy, 390. Beat out of it, 331. Treachery a- 
gainſt Gallus diſcovered, ib. Forſaken by his troops, 394 Deſpair 
and death, 395. 

Magnus conſpires againſt Maximin, 130. Put to death, ib. 

condemned to rebuild a church he had burnt, 506. 

Majeſty, the law of, repealed, 657. 

Majorianus promoted by Theodofrus, 598. 

Majoſa Malcha taken by Julian, 482. 

Malaricus excuſes Sylvanus, 408. Betrayed by Dynames, 409. 

Mallobaudes's ſucceſs againſt the Germans, 588. 

Mamas St. the church of, why but half-finiſhed, 459. 

MHamea. See Julia Mamea, 102, & ſeq. The children of, whoa, 

115. 

8 one of the judges of the Chalcedonian court, 468. Con- 
ſulſhip and reception from Julian, 471. | 

Manichees ſuppreſſed by Gratian, 592. Three ſects of them con- 
demned to death, 607. | 

Maratacupris, the robbers of, put all to the ſword, 5 59. 

Marcellianus made a duke, 540. Treachery to Gabinins, ib. 

Marcelliuus (ent againſt Nepotianus, 38 3. Defeats him, 16. Loft & 
the battle of Mu, 389. 

Marcellus ſent with Julian into Gaul, 412. Leaves him in the lurch, 
416. Acculed and ſtripped, 16. 
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brother of Aaximut, defeated, 629. 

Marcelins puts Serenianus to death, 553. Takes the imperial dignity, 
ih. Torturcd to death for it, g 

Marcia a favourite of C:mmodus, 6. Befriends the chriſtians ib. 


Do-med to death, 16. Poiſons Commodus, ib. Put to death by 
Tultanus, 49. 


Marcianopy1!s, where ſituated, 556. 

Marcianus's ſucceſs againſt the Heruli, 192. Theſuppoſed murderer 
of Gallinnus, 193. 

Marcomunui's peace with Commedus, 4. 

Murga, where ſituate, 334. 

Alaria, the celebrated ſiſter of Theadaſius, 594. 

Alarinus's revolt and defeat, 158, 159. 

— = kiils himiclf, 407. 

——— Aa plcadcr, put to death, 531. 

Alarias Maximus's writings and character, 123. 

Aurelius proclaimed emperor in Gaul, 191. Murdered, 76. 

Marriage of nieces, &c. made capital, 272. Between Fews and 
chriſtians, 64 3. 

Marſetiles beſieged by Conflantine, 297. Maximian's tomb there, 
299, (E 

F I created Cæſar, 337. Sent againſt Conſtantine, ib. Put 
to death, 339. | 

Martinus nobly withſtands the brave Catena, 396. Kills himſelf, 
397 | 

AMurtyrs, the æra of, when, 235. 

Aaſcezel, defeated by Thecdeſtus, 5 36. 

Aaternus's revolt and death, 10. 

Aavia ſends ſuccours to the Romans, 590. 

MHauricius, a general, forces Gordian to accept the empire, 132. 

Muurus, a wicked tool of Gerdian, 147. Baniſhed, 148. 

Maxentius's extract, 235, Rejected trom being Cz/ar, 257, 283. 
Proclaims himſelt emperor, 288. His character, &c. 289. De- 
poſed by Maximian, 293. Protected by the ſoldiers, 15. Succeſs 
in Afric, 304. Cruelties there, ib. At Rome, Sc. ib. Witch- 
craft and butcheries, 305. Breaks off with Con/tantine, 306. 
Defeated by him, 312. Falls upon him, 314. His defeat and 
death, ib. Carried to Rome, ib. The firſt raiſer of the follts tax, 
3358 | 

luxima, the wife of Chils, accuſes ſcveral of magic, 5 30. 

aximian choſen partner with Diocliſian, 236. His rile and character, 
5. Succeſs in Gaul, 237. In Germany, 238. Defeated in Bri- 
tain, 239. Succeels in Hric, 24% Againſt the Mors, 249. 
Religns the empire, 256. Reſumes it to ſuccour AZaxentizs,” 289. 
Defeats Severus, 291. Maxentius, id. Attempts to TAY Con- 
antiiicy 
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ant ine, 297. Taken priſoner by him, ib. Ingratitude and death, 
2 


Maxiaiin choſen Cæſar, 257. Preferred to Maxentius, 283. His ex- 
tract and character, 284. Share of the government, 285, Conſul- 
ſhip, 291. Created filius Auguſtorum, 296. Agrees with Licinius, 
302. Cruelty to Valeria, 303. To Dioclaſian, ibid. Privately 
oins with Maxentius, 307. Enmity to the chriſtians, 317, 321. 
Bring, dreadful calamities on the empire, ib. Marches againſt Li- 
cinius, 325. Defeat and flight, 326. Poiſons himſelf, 327. Dread- 
ful diſeaſe and death, ib. & ſeq. Followed by that of his relations 
and tools, 327. 

——— brother-in-law to Valentine, his riſe and cruelties at Reme, 5 30. 
Promotion, 531, 533. Bloody prefectihip, ib. Inftigates Jalenti- 
nian againſt the Quadi, 539, & ſeq. Put to death, 570. 

Maximus, a Gothiſb general, his revolt in Gaul, 116. Murders A- 
lexander, 117. Declared emperor, 127. His extract, ſtrong th, 
and gigantic ſtature, ib. & ſeq. Devouring ſtomach, 128. Riſe 
under Alexander, 129. Horrid crueltics, ib. & ſcq. Waſtes al! 
Germany, 130. Narrow eſcape, 131. Victories, 76. Goes into 
the north, ib. New cruclties, ib. Proſcribed by tie ſenate, 133. 
His friends maſſacred, ib. Mad bchavieur, 135. Marches imo 
Italy, 142. Aſlaſſinated before Aguileia, 143. His head brovght 
to Rome, 1 

his ſon, declared Cæſar, 127. His character, 129. Made part- 
ner of the empire, ib. Proſcribed with his father, 133. And aſſaſ- 
ſinated with him, 143. 


* 


condemned to death, 7. 

— Pupien. Vide Pupienus, 138, & (eq. 

— teaches Julian magic, 460. Careſſed at court, 470. His cha- 

racter and arrovance, 471. And writings, 497, not. Impriſoned 
and put to death for his witcheries, 515, 565. 

the father of Euclid, difterent from the magician, 498, not. 

—— general in Britain, his revolt, 6o8. His extract and character, 
609. Crolies over to Gaul, ih. Defeats and kills Gration, 610. 
A [curvy pun turned into a prophecy by his tools, 612. Acknow- 
ledged Theodiſius's collegue, 638. Invades Falentiniau's territories, 
637. Takes ſeveral cities from him, 638. Deſcated by him, 16. 
Put to death, 639. 

Mazaca taken priſoner, 538. His death, 16. 

Mazices, who, 536. Submit to Theodo/ins, ibid. Defeated by him, 


11 Lede, biſhop of Rome, highly eſteemed by Corffantiny 317. 
AMemmia married to Alexander, 104. 
Menelaus, a famed archer, killed by Romulus, 33g. 
Menophilus defends Aguileia, 142. 
Vor. XV. 40 et obuandes 
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Merobaudes kills Macrianus, 542. Proclaims young Valentinian em- 
peror, 569. Commands under Gratian, 610. Put to death by 
Maximus, 613. 

Meſopotamia reduced by Letus, &c. 50. Revolts, 105. Ravagedby 
the Perfians, 109. Invaded by the Perfians, 372, 411. 
M:7ala profcribes Julianus, 41. 

—— S.lius put to death by Heliogabalus, 100. 

Meſſengers ot good news, their extortions reſtrained, 548. 

Meſſian tamily, an account of, 161. 

Meuhodius's learned confutation of Porphyry, 271, not. 

Metius, F. Nicomach. ſpeech to Tacitus, on his being choſen em- 
peror, 219. 

Mezentius's ireadful puniſhment revived, qo. 

Milan fſerzed by Aureolus, 183. Taken by Conflantine, 312. Why 
ihe metropolis of Itah, 361. | 

| Militie magiftrt, their office and number, 362. 

Minervina married to Conflantine, 283. 

Minervius's writings and character, 449, (G). 

Minutianus's writings and character, 160, (X). 

Miſitheus, chief miniſter to young Gordian, 148. Letter againſt his 
wicked miniſtry, 16. (T). Signal merit, 149. Honoured by the 
ſenate, 151. Death, 16. 

MMne/theus's conſpiracy againſt Aurelian, 212. Cruel death, ib. 

Moadares goes over to the Romans, 599. His character, ib. 

Medejtus's cruelties in Palgſtine, 429. To the orthodox, 559. 

Months, the names of, how changed by Commodus, 15. 

Montius's noble ſpeech to Gallus, 402. Miſerable death, ib. 

Moors, defeated and tranſplanted, 249. 

u rene, where ſited, 446. The place where Conftantine died, 
ibid. | 

A. „„a a city in New Pannenia 243. Where ſituate, 388. The 
wati.c of, ibid. Fatal to the empire, 389. 

M. ſia ruined by the Quadi, 590. 

Mujccvites have fainted Conftantine the Great, 356. 

Mujonic us, propoſes a peace to the Perſians, 418. 

Mutina taken by Con/lantine, 312. ; 


N bar. maleba, the canal of, cleared by Severus 56. 


Nannianus's ſucceſs againſt the Lentienſes, 588. 

Nauneinus's defeat and flight, 528. | 

Nannius's ſucceſs againſt the Franks, 629, & ſeq. 

Nurcifſus, a wreſtler, in favour with Commedus, 5. Strangles him, 
17. Condemned to the wild bealls, 55. 

Narjes deſeats the Romans, 249. Defeated by them, 250. Sues for 
peace, 16. Obtains it, 251. ne | 
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——— ſent with a proud meſſage to Conflantius, 423. 

count, pardoned by Maximus, at St. Martin's inſtance, 61 3. 

Naulobat heads the Heruli, 191. Surrenders to Gallienus, 192. 

Nazarius's writings and character, 364, not. 

Nazianzen's character of Julian, 439, 488, & ſeq. Juſt ſuſpicion of 
his hypocriſy, 462. Studies under Procreſes, 494, not. Dricadful 
account of the Gothiſh invaſion, 597. Made bithop of Conftantt- 
nople, 603. Letter to Ellebichus, 631. 

Nebridius refuſes to (wear to Julian, 443. Marries Salvina, 595. 

Nectaridus killed in Britain, 523, 524- 

Ne#arius, biſhop, burnt in his houſe, by the Arians, 641. 

Neoc e ſarea ruined by an earthquake, 375. 

Neotherius ſent into Afric, 518. 

Nepotianus s revolt, 38 3. Betrayed and killed, 76. 

Neftor's writings and character, 70. 

Julianus put to death by Heliogabalus, 98. 

Nevita ſent into Pannonia, 444. Left to guard Sucidava, ib. Made 
one of the judges of the Chalcedonian court, 468. His conſulſhip 
and reception from Julian, 471. 

Nicagoras's writings and character, 160, (X). 

Nice utterly deſtroyed by an earthquake, 474. Taken by Procopius, 
550. Overturned by an earthquake, 557. 

Nicea, the battle of, 46. 

Nicephoras's account of Helena confuted, 278, & ſeq. 

7 arithmetic, 367, ſub not. Writings and character, 217, 
ub not. | 
Nicomedia plundered by the Scythians, 183. Beautified by Digcleſian, 

259. Deſtroyed by an earthquake, 427. Rebuilt by Julian, 
472+ 


the palace of, burnt, 254. 

Niger's ſucceſs in Dacia, 4. 

Peſcennius made governor of Syria, 5. Succeſs againſt the 
rebel Maternus, 10. Excellent character, 35, & ſeq. Riſe and 
ſtrict diſcipline, ib. & ſeq. Revolts in Syria, 39. Prepares againſt 
Severus, 45. Proſcribed by the ſenate, 46. Defeated, 10. Re- 


tires to Antioch, 47. Defeated and put to death, ib. & ſeq. His 
black ſtatue deſcribed, 48, (M). 


Nigrinus Domit. brave defence at Aquileia, 445. 

executed for a jeſt, 545. 

Niſibis taken by Severus, 55. Ihe dreadful battle of, 89. Beſicged 
by Artaxerxes, 109. Taken by Sapor, 149. Re-taken by Cerdiun, 
159. By the Perſians, 172. By Odenatus, 180. Three times 
beſieged by the Perſians, 372. A freſh ſiege, 378. Y:clded to 
the Perfians by Fovian, 502. The melancholy Qerender of it, 


505. 
Niſſa, the place of Conflantine's birth, 277. 
4 U 2 Nibiliſſimus, 


—_—— 
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Nobi ii ſi mus, when firſt given, 363. 
Nobility, their arrogance ſuppteſſed by Conſtantine, 231. 
Ni hadarus's attempt on Batne, b 

Nona Celſu, Macriuus's wife, 87. Intitled Auguſta, 88. 
Nonius Marcel us's wiitings and character, 451, not. 
Nubians ally with the Romans, 248. 

Numerianus's ſtratagem in favour of Severus, 52. 


— the ſon of Carus, created Cæſar, 230. Proclaimed em- 
prior, 232. Killed by Aper, ib. His character and funeral obſe- 
quies, 161d. 

Nuns well treated by Sapor, 431. 


OP brought from Egypt to Rome, 417- Another ſet up at Con- 
anti naple by Theodoſius, 648. 


Odenatus Palmyrenſis's einbaſſy to the Perſians, 187. His extract and 
character, 16. Brave reſentment againſt them, 179. Takes the 
the royal title, 16. Promoted by Gallienus, 180. Penetrates into 
Perfia, ib. Succeſs there, ib. Beſieges Emeſſa, 184. Created 
partner of the empire, 187. Succeſs againſt the Perfians, 189. 
Drives the Goths out of ia, ib. His death, ib. 

Odotheus over-reached by Promotus, 627. His defeat and death, 
628. 

Olybrius raiſed by Gratian, 592. By Theodefius, 663. 

Olympias belieged by the Per ſians, 561. Suffered to eſcape, ib. 

Olympius Nemeſianus's writings and character, 233, (B). 

a philoſopher heads the heathens againſt the chriſtians, 466. 
Retires out of Egypt, ib. 

Onafimus's wiitings and character, 16 1, not. 229, (A). 

Oppian's admired poem and character, 85, not. Statue, epitaph 
Tc 26, not. 

Optatianus's writings, character, baniſhment, Fc. 368, not. 

Cptatus made a patrician, 362. Murdered by the ſoldiers, 371. 

Gribaſus's wiitings and character, 495. | 

Orient, the diſtrict of, its ſeveral provinces, &c. 359. 


Origen's great credit with the emperor's mother, 102. Letters ts 
Philip and Severa, 157. 


 Grleans, by whom built, 211. 


Or:hedox favoured by Conſtantin-, 317, 323. Reſtored by Jovian, 
507. Perſecuted by Valens, 559, Sc. Burnt alive, ib. Reſtor- 
ed by Gratian, 591. By Theede/irs, 601. | 

Oſius, biſhop, made Conftantine's almoner, 310. His letter to him, 


24. | 
Off beer reduced by Severus, 49. Seized by Caracalla, 81. 
Oſrhoenia'is revolt againſt Maximin, 130. 
Oftragaths, Who, 573. as 
| Ov inius 
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Ovinius Camillus's attempt on the empire, 105. How uſed by the 
emperor, ib. His death, ib. 


Panius's Greek verſion of — 587, ſub not. 


Paganiſm ſuppreſſed by Gratian, 609. Whenee ſo named, 621. 
Supprefled by Theedoſius, ib. & ſeq. Reſtored by Eugenius, 659. 

Pagans at Alexandria maſſacre the chriſtians, 645. 

Paleſtine newly divided, 560. 

Palfurnius taken and pu: to dea h, 224. 

Palladius's writings and character, 366, ſub not. 
— treachery to Yalentinian, 517. Hangs himſelf, 534. 

Pallas, the palace of, burnt, 14. 

Palmyra beſieged by Aurelian, 203. Surrendered, 205. Revolts, 
and is put to the ſword, 206. 

Pannonia Secunda, why ſo called, 243. Invaded by the Sarmatians, 

18. 

Poier law repealed, 333. 

Papionus choſen emperor in Pannonia, 158. His death, ib. 
Papinian, a prin:e miniſter, his character, 62. Diſcharged by Cars. 
calla, 72. Noble anſwer to him, 75. Put to death for it, ib. 

Pappus's writings and character, 673, ſub not. 

Paras ſues for Valens's protection, 557, 561. Put to death, 568. 

Paris, the city of, where firſt ſituate, 423. 

Parnaſus baniſhed, 429. 

Parricide, the law againſt, revived by Conſtantine, 332. 

Parthians invade Meſopotamia, 55. War againſt Macrinus, 89. Sub- 
dued by the Perſians, 104. 

Paſiphilus's ſurpriſing conſtancy on the rack, 565. 

Patentius, an extraordinary youth ſlain, 582. 

Paternus Tarruncius put to death by Commedus, 6. 

Patricians, their dignity, 362. 

Patricius burnt for magic, 565. 

Paul, St. church of, at Rome, by whom built, 628. 

Paulinian family converted to chriflianity, 643. 

Paulinus, biſhop, baniſhed by Conſiantius, 397. 

Paulus of Tyre, made councellur to Papinianus, 62. To Alexander, 
102. 

— : Jul. recalled and promoted, 105. 

= the founder of the Eremetic lite, 162. 

3 biſhop of Conſtautineple, baniſhed, 352. : 

— Catens, a cruel informer, 396. Cruelties in Palſline, 429. 
Burnt alive, 468. 

Peace, the tamed temple of at Rome burnt, 13. 

Pelopenneſus, the iſthmus of, ſhut up, 184. 

Pemenes put to death, 411. 


Peres: 
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Perennis, Commodus's chief favourite, put to death, 7. His character 
and crime, ib. & 9. 

Pergamus disfranchiſed by Macr inus, go. 

Perinthus, the battle of, gained by Niger, 46. 

Periſcus a famous engineer at Byzantium, 50. Saved from the common 
laughter, 76. 

Perſians threaten the Roman territories, 145. Defeated by Baliſſa, 
178. Invade them afreſh, 372. Abandon them, ib. Defeated by 
them, 377. Before Niſibis, 579. 

Pertinax's ſucceſs in Britain, 9. Narrow eſcape, ib. Succeeds Di- 
onyſius at Rome, 12. Made proconſul of Afric, 13. And gover- 
nor of Rome, 14. Obſequies of Commodus, 17. — em- 
peror, 20, 21. Speech to the ſenate, 21. Riſe and extract, 23. 
Character and excellent adminiſtration, 24, & ſeq. Diſobliges 
Lætus and the army, 25. His intrepidity, 26. Death, 27. Fu- 
neral honours, &c. ib. Pompous apotheoſis by Severus, 44. 

Pertinax, Helvius, the ſon, his biting ſarcaſm againſt Caracalla, 76. 
Put to death for it, 6. 

Petavio deſtroyed by the Quadi, 590. 

Petra metropolis of Palefima Tertia, 560. 

Petronius Mamertinus put to death by Commodus, 12. 

- extortions at Conſtantinople, 549. 

Phalangus, a bloody governor of Betica, 531. 

Phalanx revived by Alex. Severus, 110. The bravery and reward of 

ſix of them, ib. | 

Philip Julius's treachery to Miſitheus, 151. Succeeds him as captain 
of the guards, ib. Treachery to Gerdian, 152. His extract, 154. 
Whether the firſt chriſtian emperor, 155. Acknowledged by the 
ſenate, 156. Makes peace with Sapor, ib. Submiſſion to the bi- 
ſhop of Antioch, 157. Succeſs againſt the Carpi, ib. Edict againſt 
catamites, 158. Marches againſt Decius, 159. Defeated and 
killed, 16. His zeal for chriſtianity, ib. & ſeq. 

— his ſon, choſen collegue, 156. Conſul, 158. Killed by 
the prætorian guards, 159. His ſingular gravity, 160. Chriſtia- 
nity, 16. 


Flavius, an Arian conſul, 376. 

Philippopolis taken by the Goths, 163. 100,000 Romans put to the 
(word in it, 25. . | 

Philoſophers, careſſed by Julian, 470. 

Philafratus's writings and character, 2 

Phoſphorius killed by the Perſians, 486. 

Phatinians ſuppreſſed by Gratian, 592. 

Phrygia deſtroyed by famine, 5 59. 

Phrynicus's writings, &c. 18, (I). 

_ Phyjicians fees from the poor regulated, 526. 


Pits, 
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Piat, who, and where fited, 287. Defeated by Conflantins, ib. Join 
with the Scots, 435. Invade North Britain, 614. ; 
Pietas Euſebia, the dioceſe of, by whom founded, 392. 


Piri, the fortifications of, 527. 


Piſcennian family perſecuted by Severus, 48. 

Piſo ſent againſt Valens, 182. Takes the imperial title, zh. Murder- 

ed, ib. His extract, divine honours, &c. ib. & ſeq. | 
Piſſamina, the mother of Lætus, her extraordinary charity, 617. 

Placidia, the mother of Yalentinian II. born, 595. 

Placilla, the wife of Theodefius. See Flaccilla, 595. 

Plague, under Gratian, 579. | | | 

Plautianus ſeizes Peſcennius's children, 42. Brings them to him, 45. 
His character wealth and ſway, 58, £ ſeq. Conſulſhip, ib. & ſeq. 
Immenſe dowry to his daughter, 60. Becomes obnoxious to the 
emperor, ib. Accuſed of treaſon, 61. Put to death. 76. 

Plautilla, the daughter of Plautianus, married to Caracalla, 60. Be- 
comes hateful to him, ib. Baniſhed into Liparis, 61. Put to death 

dy her hufband, 72. | | DIES 

2 regulated by Valentinian's law, 531, & ſeq. 

lotinus goes valuntier to the Perſian war, 151, His writings and 
character, 215, ſub not. | 

Pollenizs put to death for ſubornation, 63. 

Pollis Trebel. his hiſtory ſadly curtailed, 180. Writings and charac- 
ter, 263, not. | | 

Pollux, Jul. his writings, &c. 18, (I). 

Pompeianus Ruricius defeated at Verona, 312. 

Pompeiopolis relieved by Baliſta, 178. 

Pompey's theatre burnt, 158. 

Pontus ravaged by the Scythians, 174- 

Porphyry's writings and character, 215, not. Extract travels, Oc. 
265, not. Death and works, ibid. & ſeq. Why an enemy to the 
chriſtians, 270. Wild notion about Daniel's prophecies, ib. 

Poſthumius's ſucceſs againſt the Gauls, 171. Proclaimed emperor 
there, 176. Succeſs againſt the Germans, 177. Excellent charac- 
ter and government, 176. Beloved by the Gauls, 185. Repulſes 
Gallienus, ib. & 188. Killed by his ſoldiers, 190. | 

Prefecti prætorio, their office, 359. Province, 6. & ſeq. By whom 

founded, 361. : 

Pretextatus made preſect of Achaia, 472. His riſe and excellent cha- 

' rater, 624, & ſeq. Oration in the capitol, 625. Funeral ho- 
nours, ib. | | 

Pretorian guards diſcarded by Severus, 42. A new ſet choſen, 44. 

Their tyranny, 314. Diſbandment by Conſtantine, 315. 

Praxagoras's writings and character, 364, not. 

Priſia, the wife of Dizclefian, a chriſtian, 234+ 

5 | | Priſ-us 
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Priſcus Philip's brother, made governor of Syria, 157. His extor- 
tions cauſe a revolt, 158. Proclaims himſelt emperor, 163. Pro- 
ſcribed, ib. 

— - 2 philoſopher in favour with Julian, 471. His writings and 
character, 498, not. Killed by Decks Y 

Proba, the wife of Probus, her excellent character, 544. 

Probinus choſen conſul by Theodefius, 663. 

Probus marries Severus's daughter, 45. 

— ſucceſs againſt the Sarmatians, &c. 172. Defeated in Egypt, 
197. Proclaimed emperor, 222. His extract, character, &c. ib. 
Succeſs in Gaul, 223. Againſt the Germans, ib. In Thrace, 
224. Egypt, 225. Triumph at Rome, ib. Succeſs againſt the 
revolters, 226, & ſeq. Works, 228. Murdered by the ſol- 
diers, ib. Epitaph and character, ib. 

Probus, governor of [lhricym, a rank coward, 540. Extortions diſ- 
covered to the emperor, 543- His character and deſcent, ibid. 
Death, 544. 

Proconſuls, their number and office, 36 f. 

Procepius preſented with the purple by Julian, 479. Brings a ſupply 
of proviſions to Jovian, 504. Sent with Julian's corpſe to Tar- 
ſus, ib. Diſappears, ib. Revolts, 517, & ſeq. Concealed by 
Strategius, 549. Declared emperor at Con/tantinople, ib. His 
ſucceſs, 550. Tyranny, ib. Forſaken by his troops, ib. Be- 
headed, ib. His riſe and character, 553. 

Proculus, his riſe and revolt in Gaul, 226. Defeat and death, 
ibid. 

— depoſed ſor extortion, 620. 

the ſon of Tatianus, put to death for the ſame crime, 655. 

Proer. ſes, a chriſtian ſophiſt, his writings and character, 493, not. 

Profuturus ſent againſt the Gauls in Thrace, 578. Defeated, ib. 

Prom:tus*s ſucceſs againſt the Greuthongi, 627. Sent againſt Maxi- 
_ 638. Saves Thecdefius from the barbarians, 650. His death, 
ibid. 

Proſper, an extortionate ſucceſſor of Urſicinus, 403, 411. 

Prudentius's character of Maxentius, 395. 

Pruſa taken by the Scythians, 172. 

Pulcheria, the daughter of Theode/ius, born, 595. Her death and cha- 
rater, 627. | 

Puſeus „ Annathan, 481. 

Pupienus choſen emperor by the ſenate, 138. His mean extract and 
riſe, ib. & ſeq. Excellent character, 139. Marches againſt the 
Maximins, 140. Quickly returns to Rome, 145. Fills it with 
utmoſt joy, ib. Inſulted by the prætorian guarus, 146. Killed 
by them, 147. 

Pytus taken by the Berani, 172. 
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Q. 
CY Uaderna taken by Maximus, 638. 
Qu defeated by Probus, 172. By Regillianus, 174. Invade Pan- 


nona, 411, 424. And [llyricum, 539. Defeat the Romans, 541. 
Waſte their counry, 590. | 


Duadruplatores, informers, why ſo called, go. 

Juartinus choſen emperor, 130. Betrayed and murdered, ib. 

Duentinus defeated by the Franks, 640. 

Duietus, the ſon of Macrianus, choſen tribune, 180. Left in Syria, 
184. Killed by the Emeſſans, ib. 

Quinctilian wounds Commodus, 6. 

Duinguegentiant, whence ſo called, 240. Overrun Afric, ib. & ſeq. 
Defeated by Maximian, 243 | 

Quintili, the two brothers, put to death by Commcdus, 7. 

Quiut/lius Flautianus put to death by Severus, 63. 

Marcellus, one of Alexander's counſellors, 103. 


Quintillus, the brother of Claudius, proclaimed emperor, 198. His 
death, ib. 
R 


R Conſtans condemned for affronting Plautianus, 60. 


Rauracum, where ſited, 400. The battle of, ib. 

Rauſimades defeated and killed, 334. 

Reanus put to death by Heliogabalus, g8. 

Rebaptizers ſuppreſſed by Gratian, 596. 

Rectors among the Romans, their office, 361. 

Regillianus's ſucceſs againſt the Sarmatians, 175. Proclaimed em- 
peror, ib. His extract and riſe, ib. & ſeq. Murdered, 15. 

Regillus put to death by Cammodus, 12. 

Religious war, the firſt waged by the chriſtians, 321. 

Reman ſurrendered to Sapor, 431. : 

Remigius's extortions under Valentinian, 516. Strangles himſelf, 534. 

Reverendus, a vile miniſter ot Gerdian, diſcarded, 149, (U). 

Rhando takes the city of Mentz, 523. 

Rhetia ravaged by the Franks, 174. Makes peace with Con/tantius, 
415. Invaded by the Suevians, 418. 

Rhetianus conſpires againſt Caracalla, 84. 

Rhine, fortified by Valentinian, 520, 527. 

Rhodanes, biſhop, baniiued, 415. 

Rhedanus burnt alive for extortion, 527, & ſeq. 

Richomeres ſent by Gratian againſt the Gti, 578. Arrives at Ja- 
lens's camp, 581. Tries in vain to make him ſtay for Gratian, 


589. Succeſs againſt the Saracens, 619. Conſulſhip, extract, 


c. ib. 
Ricomer promoted by Theodeſius, 598. 
Riotham, one of the kings of Britain, 614. 
Vol. XVI. o X h Robur, 
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Nel ur, the fortreſs of, built, 5 39. 


Keren empire under great calamities, 183. Divided into four do- 
minions, 241. Under fix emperors, 295. Into four diſtricts, 359. 
Huw partcd by the three ſons of Conſtantine, 371, & ſeq. United 
again unter Cornjfantius, 406. Under ſad calamities in Fulian's 
cin, 472. Under a grievous famine, 608. 
omanus's extortions in Afric, 515. Gains over Palladius, 517. Ar- 
relied by TLeodeſius, 5 34, 535. 

Reime ſuſters under a three years peſtilence, 10. Fire and famine, 11. 
Contes her mil eunium, 158. The walls of, repaired by Decius, 
103. Saffers under a new peſtilence, 183. Under Maxentius's 
tiunny, 324. Why diſliked by Conftantine, 345. In deep mourn- 
ing for bs death, 355. Under a famine, 626. | 

Romulu, the mother of Galerius, 242. Perſuades him to perſecute 
tlie chriftians, ibid. 

Remlianum, by whom ſo called, 242. 

Pemulus, the ſon of Maxentius, choſen conſul, 295. 

Nu betrayed by the Donatifts, 535. 

Rufiuus elcapes Conſtantius's ſnare, 400. 

Kufinus's treachery to Prometus, 650. To Tatianus, &c. 655. Made 
guardian to Frcadius, C62. 

Rufus Velins put to death by Commodus, 7. 

Volujianns ſent into ric, 304- 

Numitulcu's bravery at Nice, 550. 

Kuritius ſent into Afric, 516. Put to death, 517. 

S. 

CAbararius, Valins, why ſo nicknamed, 550. 

8 


Sebinianus's revolt in Afric, 148. Defeated, ib. 

ſucceeds Ur/icinus in the eaſt, 430. Treachery to him, 432. 

Satinns, Fab. recalled from his government, 92. Choſen one of Alex- 
ander's counſellors, 103. Killed by the mob, 134. 

Saccophori, Manichees, whence fo called, 607. 

Saiia, Fiavius, an orthodox conſul, 376. 

ſudden death, 564. 

Salices, the battle of, 578. | 

Salli, who, and where ſited, 425. Subdued by Julian, 426. 

Saloninus put to death by Poſthumius, 176. 

Saluidieuus's wiitings and character, 229, (A). 

Salut, a great favourite of Julian, 465. Made prefect of Gaul, 466. 
Narrow eſcape, 486. 

Secundus, different from the former, 467. Made preſect 
of the eaſt, ib. Saves Maximus the philoſopher from being mobbed, 
497, not. Reſuſes the empire, 510. Promotes Valentinian's 
election, ib. Reſigns through old age, 556. 

Samacus, Conflantine ihe Great's fool, 357. 


Sammonicus*s 
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Sammonacus's writings, noble library, and death, 84, (O). 

Sandarion left governor of Palmyra, 205. Murdered, 206. 

Saper thamefully repulſed by Gordian, 1 50. Defcated, 152. Ra- 
vages the Roman empire, 172. Ill treatment of Valerian, 173. 
New conqueſts, 177, & ſeq. Haughty meſſage to Odenatus, 179. 
Repulſed and defeated by him, ib. Embaſſy to Conflantine, 348. 
Repulſed before Nijibis, 376. Defeated by Conſtantius, 377. Be- 
fore Niſibis, 379. Proud demands on Conſlantius, 423. Renews 

war againit him, 430. Cruelty to the Amidans, 432. Takes 
ſeveral cities, 434. Frighted back by ill omen, 445. Fit of- 
fers of peace rejected, 477. His ſecond, 484. Falls ſuddenly 
on fulian's army, 486. Makes peace with Jovian, 502. Trea- 
chery to Ar/aces, 561. Invades Armenia, 562. Deicaied by Va- 
lens, 563. His death and long reign, 623. 

a Roman general, ſent to ſuppreſs the heretics, 604. 

Saracens invade Meſopotamia, 298. Go over to the Perfians, 477. 
Repu ſc the Goths, 590. 

Sarmct aus defeated by Gordian, 150. By Conſtantine, 324. In- 
gratitude to him, 348. Severely puniſhed, ib. Driven ou: by their 
own ſlaves, 349. Settled by Conflantine, 350. Reſtored and in- 
franchifed by Conflantins, 425. Defeated in Maia, 541. Sue 
for peace, ib. Crueltics in the Roman te:rritorics, 530. Cut vil 
by Yalentinian, 624. 

games, whence, 334 

Saturninus, Sextus Jul. re\olts, 225. Defcated and put to death, 226. 

Saverne, where ited, 419. Rebuilt by Julian, ib. 

Saul, a Gothiſh generai, under Theeds/ius, 659. 

Sauromaces driven from {beria, 561. Reltoicd to one half of it, 563. 

Saxons repulled by Theadeſius, 524. By Scverus, 528, & leq. 

Scandinavia, the original country of the Lombards, 597. 

Scarlet, a fine dye among the Perfians, 200. 

Schiſmatics ſuppreſſed by Conftantine, 324. 

Scots irruption on the Romans, 435. Invade North Britain, 614. 

Scudilo ſent to fetch Gallus into Hraly, 404. Works his fall, 405. 

Scutarii among the Romans, what, 512. 

Scyri defeated by Theadeſius, 606. | 

Scythians invade the Aonans, 49. Driven back by ftorms, %. In- 
vade Aſia, 167. 

Scythopolis made the metropolis of Paleſtina Secunda, 560. 

dea overflows in Galiienus's icing, 183. 

| Sebaſtian, general of alan, perſecutes the chriſtians, 480. Th 

orthodox, 526. Supplies Jovian with proviſions, 2. Cn. 2 
gainſt the Geths, 579. vuccels azainit them, 550. 

Seius Carus put to death by Heltogavalus, 100. 

Seleucia ſubdued by Severus, 56. By Carni, 231. The anos pott 
of, built, 275. 
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Semnon taken priſoner by Probus, 224. Releaſed by him, ib. 

Semprouius, a vile eunuch, made governor of Rome, 77. Revolt and 
death, 186. 

Senate's flattery to Commedus,15. Fury againſt him after his death, 17. 
Acknowledges Pertinax, 21. And Fulianus, 31. Proſcribe him, 
41. Submiſſion to Severus, 44. Hatred againſt Caracalla, 88. 
Acknowledge Macrinus, ib. Reſentment againſt Maximin, 134, 
& (5). Applied to for a new emperor, 217. Chuſe Tacitus, 219. 

eſt>red by Conflantine, 315. Embaſſy to Theodofius for the altar 
of Vidiery, 642. Converted to chriſtianity, 643. 
_ of women, inſtituted by Heliogabalus, 9g. 
Senators, forty-two put to death by Severus, 55. Forbid to live far 
from Rome, 423. How to be tried, 570. 

Senecio's treachery to Conſtantine, 329. 

Seniauchus murdered in Gaul, 508. 

Sens, the ſiege of, raiſed, 416. 

Septimius's writings and character, 122, (Q). 

Serapis, the temple of, demolifhed by Theodeſius, 646, & ſeq. 


- the itatue of, broken, 7b. 


Sere a, the celebrated ſiſter of Theodeſius, 594. Married to Stilicho, 
663. Plunders the ſtatue of Cybele, ib. 

Seroni«nus delivers up Cyzicus, 550. Put to death, 551. 

Seſſoriau church built by Conflantine, 318. 

Scvera, tlie wiſe of th: emperor Philip, 155. A good chriſtian, 160. 

—- mother of Gratian divorced, 522. recalled by him, 570. 

$-verianus made governor of Macedon, 157. Recalled, 159. 

— the ſon of Severus, put to death, 328. 

defeated and killed by the Germans, 519. 

Set erus, commendation of Peſe. Niger, 10. Accuſed and acquitted, 
11. Sent into /llyricum, 13. Funeral honours to Commodus, 17. 
Jo Pertinax, 27. Becomes ſuſpected, 33. His character, extract, 
and riſc, 34. Proclaimed emperor by his troops, 39. Proſcribed 
by the ſenate, ib. Refuſes the copartnerſhip with Fulianus, 40. 
Acknowledged by all, 41. Reception of the hundred ſenators, 42. 
{)iſhinus the prætorian guards, ib. Entry into Rome, 43. Speech 
to the ſenate, 1. & ſeq. Chuſes a new pretorian guard, . 
Marchcs againſt Peſc. Niger, 45. Defeats and kills him, 46, & 
ſeq. Cruelty to all his friends, 48. Treachery to Albinus, 51. 
Damned piece of withcraft, ib. Marches againſt him, 52. Cru- 

ty to him and his relations, 54. Threatening letter to the ſe- 
nate, i“. Civeity to them and others, 55. Marches againſt the 
Parthians, ib. & ſeq, Succeſs againtt them, 56. Baffled before 
Atra, 57. Expedition into 9/4, Egyſit, &c. 58. Edict againſt 
the chritlicns and Jett, 4. Partiality to Plautianus, 59, & leq. 
Rutforms ſunary aoulcs, 62. Scrcrity, cruelty, and partimony, 
+, & irg. kxpedition Zainſt the LI, 4. Famous wall 

| there 
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there deſcribed, ib. & ſeq. Taken ill at York, 66. Behaviour to 

the parricide Car acalla, 67. Severity to his accomplices, ib. Laſt 

legacy and works, id. Death and funeral honours, 68, & ſeq, 
Severus, one of Alexander's counſellors, 107. 


— —Cchoſen Cæſar, 257. Why preferfed to Conſtantine, 283. 
His extract and character, ib. & ſeq. Share of the government, 
285. Extortions in Italy, 288. Sent againſt Marxentius, 291. 
Choſen conſul, ib. Deſerted by his troops, ib. Impriſonment and 
death, ib. & ſeq. | 

ſucceeds Marcellus in Gaul, 416. 

ſtands candidate for the empire, 521. Goes into Germany, 

526. Succeſs there, 528, & ſeg. 

Acilius's writings and character, 587, ſub not. 

Sextus Cordianus put to death by C:mmodus, 7. 

Sibyt books opened, 183. Anſwer to Maxentius, 313. 

Sicilia in Germany, where, 116. 

Sicily inteited with banditti, 183. Submits to Con/lantius, 391. 

Simplicius baniſhed, 429. 

vicar of Rome, his cruelties there, 539. Put to death, 


570. 

Singara taken by Sapor, 434. Demoliſhed, ib. Yielded to the 
Perſians, 502. 

Singarus, the famous battle of, 276, & ſeq. 

Sintu/a carries off part of Julians forces, 435, & ſeq. Brings them 
back to him, 438. 

Sirmum, burnt with lightning, 546. 

Slaves their manumiſſion tacilitated by Con/tantine, 331. 

Smok-z, the felling of, at Rome, what, 198. Its puuthment, 109. 

Soemis, the mother of Heli:zabalus, 92, & ſeq. Her bravery, 94. 


Vile character, 96. Made preſident of a petticoat ſenate, 99. Mur- 
dered, 101. 


Solicinium, where ſituate, 5 26. 

—— the battle of, 1b. 

Sopater's wiitings and character, 369, ſub not. Put to death, 
370, not. | | 

Sophene yielded to the Romans, 251. Where ſited, 10. 

Sophia, St. the church of, built by Conſtantine, 449. By whom 
burnt, 641. | | 

Sophronia yielded to Maxentius, 304. Kills herſelf, 355. 

Sofia, the metropolis of New Dacia, 211. 

Spain, invaded by the Franks, 189. Submits to Conflantius, 391. 

Shalatro, the palace of, deſcribed, 258. 

Sparta burnt by the Ferul:, 192. 

Spartianus's writings aud character, 262, not. 

Stabult prefeftus, his office, 510. 

Srar, blazing, af pr before alentinian's death, 545 


Statut, 
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Statues, heathen, demoliſhed in Egypt, 647. 


Stiliebo's revenge on the W 651. Commands the Romans a- 
gaintt Eageuius, 659. Plunders Fupiter's temple, 663. 
Straſburg the battle of, 420, & ſeq. 


S.churbanuice provinciæ, what, 361. 
Sic 4ava, the paſs of, taken by Julian, 444. 
Sucvians invade Rhetia, 418. 
Sulpitianus, Flav. brings up Pertinax's ſon, 22. Sent to quell the 
prz'© in troops, 26. His baſeneſs to them, 28. 
Sun ſtrangely darkened in Gallienus's time, 18 3. 
the famous temple of, conſecrated, 210. 
Sunday, work forbid on, 333, & ſeq. 
Suꝛmarius ſues for peace to Julian, 426. 
Sureta's notitia, when firſt publiſhed, 669, 670, ſub not. 7 
Suſa taken by Conſtantine, 311. 
Hagrus's eſcape and diſgrace, 527. 
S) anus joins with Gordian, 133. ' 
& lyanus occaſions a revolt in Gaul, 176. Put to death, ib. 
Sylvanus goes over to Conftantius, 387. Betrayed by Arbetio, 408. 
Lakes the purple upon him, 409. Acquitted, zh, Murdered, 410. 
His character, ib. 
Symmachus intercedes for the Caſarears, 535. Anſwer to Theodoſuus, 
539. Sent to obtain the liberty of pagan worſhip, 607. Repulſed, 
16. Banithed by Theodeſius, 642. Recalled and promoted by him, 
ib. Sent by the heathens to Valentinian, 651. His writings and 
character, 667, (M). Extract and riſe, ib. 
Syria threatened by the Perfians, 105, 109. Ravaged by Sapor, 
177. By famine and peſtilence, 8. Under Theodoſius, 620. 


a. iz x 


1 * choſen emperor by the ſenate, 219. His reſpect to the 
bhiſtorian, 220. His character, laws, Cc. ib. Marches againſt 
the barbarians, 221. His death, ib. 
Taifales ravage Sarmatia, 425. Driven out by Athanaric, 576. 
Joi with the Greuthong:, ib, 
Tamſapor treats for peace with the Romans, 418, 423- 
Tarragona taken and deſtroyed by the Franks, 189. 
Tarſus taken and plundered by Sapor, 177. Deſigned for Julian's 
abode, 476. But ts the place of his burial, 488, 504. 
Tatianus accuſed by Ruſinus, 655. Baniſhed, 10. 
Taurinus choſen emperor, 105. Flees, and drowns himſelf, 16. 
Taurus baniſhed by Julian, 469. | 
Tauſius ſnoots Pertinax, 27. 
Taxes, Conflaniine's regulations concerning, 233. 
Temples, pagan, ſuppreſied by Gratian, 606. i'orſaken under The- 
odoſiuis, 643, 044. | i 
| Terentius 
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Terentius (ent into Iberia, 562. 

Tervingæ war againſt the Vandals, 240. 

Tetricus declared emperor in Caul, 191. Sacrifices his army to AF. 
Aurelius, 207. Led in triumph by him, ib. Promoted, 208. 
his ſon promoted by Aurelian, ib. His houſe deſcribed, 209, 

Thalaſſus's pride aggravates Gallus, 399. 

Thelais, deſtroyed by Diocleſian, 248. 

Themi/tius the philoſopher raiſed by Conflantius, 408. His flattery to 
him, :b, Sent with a golden crown to him, 417. His reward and 
gratitude, ib. Sent embaſſador to Gratian, 572. His worthleſs 
ſpeech before the ſenate, ib. Embaſſy to Theadoſius from the Con- 
fantinopelitans, 598. Fifteenth oration addreſſed to him, 604. 
Extract, writings, and character, 670, not. 

Theocritus, a worthleſs flave, made captain of Caracalla's guards, 77. 
Deſeated in Armenia, $1. 

Theodora married to Canſtantius, 241, 276. 


FO? cenſure on Porphyry, 270, not. Character of Julian, 

487. 

Si . put to death for magic and treaſon, 564. 

Theodoſſolus put to death by Valens, 567. Not the ſame with the great 
Theodoſius, 571. a 
Theodeſius ſent into Britain, 524. Succeſs there, ib. In Maurita- 
nia, 535, & ſeq. Outwitted by Firmus, 536, & ſeq. Succels 
againtt him, 537. Triumphs over him, 538. Unjuſtly put to 
death by Gratian, 571. Honours conferred upon him after his 

death, ib. &c. 

— his ſon's bravery againſt the Sarmatians, 541. Retires into 
Spain, 572. Sent for back by Grattan, 591. Succeſs againſt the 
Sar matians, ib. Raiſed to the imperial dignity, 593. Singular 
modeſty and valour, 15. Extract, riſe, &c, ib. & ſeq. Why cal- 
led Theodoſius, 594. Addreſſed to by ſeveral cities, 598. Succeſs 
againſt the Gothe, 59g. In Thrace, ib. Sickneſs, vaptiſm, and 
recovery, 600. Zeal for orthodoxy, 601. Wholefome Jaws, 16. 
Victory over the Goths, 603. Honours to At:anaric highly pleaſ- 
ing to them, 604. Summons an cecumen. council, 605. Succeſs 
againſt the Gth;, ib. Subdues and ſettles them, 607. Allies with 
the revolted A{aximu;, 618. Succeſs againſt the Saracens, ib. Great 
ſway over Falentinian II. 619. Severe laws againſt idolatry, 620. A- 
gaiuſt inceituous marriages, 622. Againſt herctics, 623. Againſt 
Fews, ib. Sends plentiful ſupplies of corn to Rome, 626. Clc- 
mency to the conſpirators, ib. Succeſs againſt the Great95ng:, 
627. Clemency to them, 628. Marries Galla, ib. A noble 
wich of his, 629. Inſulted by the Antiochians, ib. veverity to that 
ungrateful city, 639. Yet mitigated by him, 631. Forgives them 
wholly at length, 636. His letter to them, 76. & fc. Goes to 
ſuccour Valentinian, 637. Maclies og itt A⁰νν,m, £39. Suc- 
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ceſs againſt him, 639. Clemency to his adherers, 640. To his 
family, ib. To Valentinian, 641. To the Arians, ib. Laws a- 
gainſt heretics, 642. Entry into Rome, 643. Proves the means 
of converting that city, ib. Clemency to the pagans of Alexandria, 
646. Demoliſhes idolatry there and in Egypt, ib. & ſeq. His ſil- 
ver ſtatue reared, 648. Laws againſt apoſtates and heretics, ibid. 
Marches againſt the barbarians, 649. Makes dreadful havock of 
them, 650. In great danger from them, ib. Laws againſt extor- 
tion, 655. Againft the Lycians, ib. Marches againſt Eugenius, 
657. Freſh laws againſt heretics, &c. ib. Forces the Alps, 659. 
cfeats Eugenius, 660, & ſeq. Suppoſed by a miracle, ib. Cle- 

mency to the revolted, 661. To Eugenius's family, 662. Di- 
vides the empire between Arcadius and Honorius, 664. His 
death, obſequies, and character, ib. & ſeq. Maſſacre of the 
Tveſſalonians, 665. Repentance for it, 666. 

T heedefius, his ſquare and column finiſhed at Con/tantinople, 658. 

Thcedotus defeats Amilianus, 186. Why not promoted, ib. & ſeq 

forgiven and careſſed by Julian, 473. 

Theognes the Arian baniſhed, 341. Recalled, 345. 

Theon's writings and character, 67 3, not. 

Theophilus governor of Syria murdered by Gallus's treachery, 401. 

biſhop of Alexandria exaſperates the heathen, 645, & ſeq. 

T heotechnes a magician put to death, 327. 

Thermantia, the celebrated daughter of Honorius, 594. 

Thermopyle, the ſtraights of, guarded againſt the Goths, 184. 

Thervingi driven out by the Hunns, 574. Fall foul upon the Romans, 

6. 

Thefmentia, the celebrated mother of Theodeſeas, 593. 

Theſſalonica beſieged by the Goths, 183. 

Theſſalonians, 7000 maſſacred by Theodofius, 666. 

Thrace ravaged by the Goths, 163, 184, 577 Abandoned to them, 
578. Deſtroyed by the Quadi, 590. Freed by Theodofius, 599. 

Thraſybulus foretels Alexander what death he ſhould die, 115. 

Thuſcus and Arbian. theirtreaſon forgiven, 91. 

Thyſdrus, where ſituate, 132. Gordianus proclaimed at, ib. 

Tiber lays Rome under water, 546. Reckoned ominous 16. 

Tiberias burnt by Gallus, 392. 

Tiberius, an obſcure uſurper of the empire, 351. 

Timaſius (cnt general againſt Maximus, 638. Commands the Romans 
againſt Eugenius, 659. | TE 

Timolaus the ton of Cdenatus, 199. Reigns jointly with his brothers, 
190, 201. His ceath, 190. 

Tirgitanum taken by Theodejrus, 537. 

T:;ridates reſtored to the Arme, ian crown, o. 

Titianus's inſuiting meſſ.2e to Corftariins, 387. His heart breaks 
with taat prince's kinunels, 396. 


Toxandria, 
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Toxandria, where ſited, 425, & ſeq. 

Trajan, the ſon of Decius, 161. His death, 165. 

general of Valens, defeats the Perfians, 563. Murders the 
king of Armenia, 568. Sent againſt the Goths in Thrace, 578. De- 


feated by them, ib. Degraded, 579. Noble ſpeech to Valens, 580. 
Death 582. | 


— — 
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— the caſtle of, repaired by Julian, 422. 

the canal of, cleanſed by Julian, 483. 

Trapeſus taken by the Scythians, 172. 

Treaſon, men of quality when guilty of, how their eſtates were diſpoſed 
of, 601. The laws againſt, mitigated, 657. 

Trebellianus Ani. his revolt and death, 188. 

Treves rebuilt by Conſtantine, 298. Stands up for Conflantius, 391. 

Triarius ſlain at Argentaria, 588. 

Tripolis, whence ſo called, 516. 

Tripe/itana Libya harraſſed by the Afturians, 550. 

Troies, Troyes, iepeopled by the Franks, 247. 

T ubuſuptius, the batile of, 5 36. 

Turdulus Gallicanus's writings and character, 229, (A). 

Turin opens her gates to Conflantine, 311. 

Turinus, Petr. put to a new kind of Gcath for extortion, 109. 

Tyana betrayed by Heraciammon, 202 bh ſpared by Aurelian, ib. 
Made the metropolis of Cappadoria S:imda, 542. 

Tyndenſes defeated by Theode ſus, 5 30. 

Tre declares for Severus, 47. Laken and put to che ſword, i. 

WV 4domarins's treachery to Julian puniſhed, 442. Sent againit 

Procopius, 550. 


Valens, Pinar. choſen commander of the guards, 140. 

ſent againſt Maucrianus, 182. Lakes the purple upon him, . 

Murdeted, ib. 

cicated Cæſgar, 329. Depoſed. 330. 

—— brother of Valentiniun, where born, 511. Promoted by him, 
514. Choſen his collegue, ib. His tharce oi the empire, 515. 
Goes into Syria, 548. Sends foiccs to oppoic Preceius, 54. 
Baffled before Chalcedon, 559. Succeſs againlt Procopius, $551, & 
leg. Againſt Hurcellus, 55. Severity to the revoliers, 1. Bap- 
tied into Ariauiſi, 555. Suecels againſt the Goths, 550. Peace 
Wil, them, 558. Crucly to the oithodox, 559. Scnos forces a- 
giialt Super, 502. Severity agaialt philotophers, Tc. 505. Againſt 
the Theodsftans, 90%. Againſt Parat, 503. Peace with Perjta, 
569. Settles the Cath in Thrace, 574, & leq. Allaited by then, 
576. Offers a new peace to Sapor, 578. Marches againtt the 
Goths, 579. Defeated and Killed, 382. His character, 584. Fatal 
jealouſy of Gratiar, 589. | 

Valentia, a new province in Pritain. 524. 
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Valentine's revolt ſuppreſſed, 524. 
Valentinian caſhiered by Barbetio, 419. Narrow eſcape, 508. Choſen 


emperor, 510. His extract, riſe, &c. ib. & ſeq. Zeal for Chriſtia- 
nit „ 512. IIl uſed on that account, ib. Proclaimed, 513. Intre- 
p14 f,cech to the ſoldiers, ib. Divides the empire with Valens, 515. 
Succeſs againſt the Germans, 520, & ſeq. Creates his ſon emperor, 
522. Whether guilty of Bigam, ib. & ſeq. Betrays his cruel 
te:1per, 525. Enacts ſome excellent laws, ib. Succeſs againſt the 
Aiemanns, 526. Countenances Maximin's cruelties, 530, & ſeq. 
Favours the pagans, 532. Vain attempt againſt the Alemanns, ib. 
Severity to Fiymectus, &c. 533. Marches againſt the Germans, 
539. Peace with Macrianus, 541. Marches into [llyricum, 542. 
Ravages the Quadi, 545. Harſnneſs to their embaſſadors, ib. Sud- 


den death, ib. Omens forerunning it, ib. Buried by Theodoſius, 
5 6. His character, ib. & ſeq. 


— — tribune racked by Conflantius, 428. 


Galata born, 554. His death, 569. 


—_— 


II. choſen emperor, 569. Governed by his mother, 619. 
Lc ieats the Sarmatians, 624. Kebuilds St. Paul's church at Rome, 
628. Invaded by Maximus, 637. Perſuaded to renounce Arianiſm, 
16. Succoured by Thecdeſius, 638. Reſtored by him, 641. Re- 
jects the requeſts of the h-athens, 651. Deſires to be baptized by 
St. Ambroſe, ib. Murdered, ibid. His character, obſequies, &c. 
653. 


Valiria, the wife of Galerius, ill treated by Maximin, 303. Her 


wandering flight and death, 328. 


Valeria Severa, the wite of FValentinian, 511. Her off-ipring by 


him, 16. 


— New Pannonia, whence ſo called, 243. 
Jaleriarus, one of Niger's generals, defeated, 47. 


— Petus put to death by Helicgabalus, 100. 


— choſen cenſor, 164. Sent againſt milianus, 167. Pro- 


claimed emperor, 168. His character, riſe, &c. 4 Raiſes tlie 

eighth perſecution, 171. Marches againſt the Perſians, 172 

Taken priſoner by Sapor, 173. Cruel treatment and death, ib. 
maſter of the horſe, ſlain, 582. 


Valerius Catul. ſent againſt Severus, 39. Sides with him, 7+. 


Flaccus, reſcued by Probus, 172. 


Vandals repulſed by Aurelian, 200. : 
Varranes ſues wo Prolus, for peace, 225. Succeſs againſt the Scgetani, 


230. D. feated by Carus, 231. Reſtores his conqueſts to Diocle- 
fan, 237. | 


Vitican enurch built by Canftantivie, 318. 
7 


cnerianus, killed by the Heruli, 101. 


Venu; Calva, ber temple at Aguileia, 143. 


Verona 


I D. 


#Ferona taken by Conſlantine, 2 
Verromanus's extract and character, 499 · Made his ſon's collegue, ib. 
His death, ib. 
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— the ſon of Jovian, 499. 
Veſpronius Candid. ſent againit Scverns, 39 Confirms him in the 
empire, ib. Defeats Niger, 46. 
Via, the temple of, burnt, 14. 
the fire of, carried to the temple of Eleagabalus, . 
Vitals, ſeveral executed by Caracalla, 76. Suppreſſed by Gratian, 
600. 
Veteranio's revolt in Pannonia, 382. Deputation to Conſtantius, 384. 
Outwitted by him, 385. His pious end. ib. 
alalat, the ſon of Odenatus, 190. His joint reign, ib. & 201. 
Spared by Aurelian, 208. Made king of Armenia, ib. | 
Vicars, among the Romans, their office, 361. 
Victims, human, practiſed by Severus, 51. By Helicgabalus, gg. 
Viftohales, who, 349. Receive the Sarmatians, ib. 
Victor. Aurel. made governor of Pannonia Secunda, 444. His writ- 
ings and charaQter, 452, ſub not.. 
made general of Julian's foot, 476. Sent to make peace with 
Perjia, 577. His advice at the battle of Adrianople rejected, 581. 
Bravery and death, 582. 
—— the ſon of Maximus, made his collegue, 612. Put to death 
by Theodoſius, 640. 
che younger, his writings and character, 669, not. 
Victorina's great ſway in Gaul, 191. 
Victorianus declared partner by Pofthumins, 188. His motley 
rater, ib. Murdered by his men, 190, 191. 
Victory, the temple of, demoliſhed, 374. 
the altar of, deſtroyed by Gratian, 606. 
Vindelicii quelled by Aurelian, 211. | 
FVindanius's writings and character, 452, not. 
Virgins ſacred protected by Fovian, 507. 
Vifimar killed by the Goths, 349. 
Vitalianus put to death by Gordianus, 133. 
Vithicabius aſſaſſinated, 523. 
Vithimir killed by the Hunns, 574. : 2 
Ulphilas, a Gethiſh biſhop, cotrupts them with Arianiſm, 574. 
Ulpianus, Dom. made counſellor to Papianus, 62. To Alexanaer, 
103. Murdered by the prætorian guards, 105. 
Ulpius Marcellus's ſucceſs in North Britasn, 5. IIl requited by Com- 
modus, ib. 8 
Julianus's timely advice to Macrinus, 84. Sent againſt 
Heliogabalus, 93. His head ſent to Macrinus, ib. 
Volegeſes wars agdinſt Severus, 55, & ſeq. Peace with him, 56. 
| N 4 Y 2 Voluſianus 


cha- 
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Voluſianus declared Cæſar, 166. His various names, ib. Death, 


167. 
Vebiſeus's writings and character, 262, not. 
Ur, where ſituate, 504. 
Uranus's revolt and defeat, 105. 
Urſacius diſobliges the Germans into a revolt, 518. 


Urficinus oppoſes Gallus's miſcondnct, 403, & ſeq. Goes to Milan, 
404. Narcowly eſcapes death, 407. Sent againſt Sylvanus, 410. 
Treacherouſly murders him, ib. & ſeq. Stripped of his power, 412. 
Reſtored and ſeat into the eaſt, 418. Betrayed by Euſebius, 430. 
Gallant behaviour there, il. & ſeq. Tried and diſgraced, 433. 

a German king, ſubmits to Julian, 428. 
_ Urſula ungratefully put to death by Julian, 468. 
dhe martyr, and her 11,000 virgins, the ſtory of, exploded, 61 5. 
Urſus ordered to aſſiſt the African clergy, 324. 
Vulcatius Terentius's writings and character, 154, not. 262, not. 
W 


{XX 7 /dows forbid to marry during the year, 601. 
Mol rains down in Artois, $25: 


3 {philin's abridgment of Dis Caſſius imperfect, 126, not. His cha- 
racter, 10. 
. 


Z. Abache, the ſea of, where, 573. 
Zabas defeated by the Romans, 203. 

Zaithe, or Zantha, Gordian buried at, 152. His tomb at, 481. 

Zamma murdered by his brother, 534. 

Zenobia, the wife of Odenatus, 178. Made queen, 179. With the 
title of Auguſta, 1879. Whether acceſſary to her huſband's death, 
190. Her reign, 10. & ſeq. Conquers Egypt, 197. Her pedi- 
gice, learning, and bravery, 201. Noble exploits, 202. De- 
ſeated by Aurelian, 203. Brave defence of Palmyra, 204. Letter 
to Aurelian, ib, Purſued and taken in her flight, 205. Led in 
triumph under a huge weight of jewels, 207. Her retirement and 
death, 208. 

Zenchius, biſhop, whether deſcended from queen Zenobia, 208. 

Lenus's ſuccels againſt Alexander, 304. 

Zixais made king of Sarmatia, 425. | 

Zomaras's abridgment of Dis Caſſius, 126, not. Account of Macri- 

anus uſurpation, 181. 

Zofimus, an enemy to the chriſtians, 157. His hiſtory truncated, 
261. Partiality againſt Con/lantine the Great, 357. Cenſured and 
confutcd, 358. Againſt Tbeadeſcus, 599. 

Zitins, Heicogabalus's beaſtly huſband, 97. 


Erd of the Fifteenth Velume. 


